In presenting these three volumes, 
the author has made an attempt to 
give the history of India during what 
may be called the Mediaeval Hindu 
period or Mediaeval period of Indian 
history. The period of Indian history 
which is treated here begins with the 
fall of Buddhism after Harsha and the 
rise of new Hindu kingdoms. Hindu- 
ism was gathering strength to over- 
throw Buddhism by the aid of the 
revived Purva Mimansa philosophy 
which re-established the supremacy 
of the Vedas. A comprehensive 
aspect of Indian history, culture and 
civilization, such as social life and 
character of Indian people, religious 
conditions, political conditions, civil 
and military administration, caste 
system, languages, astronomy, arts 
and architecture, philosophy, trade 
and commerce is discussed. 


The whole work is divided into 
different books or chapters such 
as Harsha and his times, the First 
Hindu kingdom, the Origin of the 
Rajputs, the second set of Hindu 
kingdom, Political geography of India 
and general survey. 


The author has utilised original works 
in Sanskrit, both Vedic and classical, 
Pali, Prakrit and of Chinese sources. 
He has further taken full he!p from 
other sources like Epigraphy, 
Archaeology, Numismatics. The 
subject of Hindu history was never 
before treated with such realism, 
accuracy, impartiality and com- 
prehensiveness. It is hoped that the 
scholars and students of Inu in his- 
tory will find these volumes full of 
original and authentic ™“>terial and 
very illuminating. | COSMO 
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PREFACE. 


IN these volumes it is proposed to give the history in 
detail of India during what may be called the Medizval 
Hindu period. The history of India ‘naturally falls into 
two main portions, the ancient and the modern. It is 
plain that the modern history of India commences from 
the establishment of the Slave Dynasty of Mahomedan. 
emperors and is divisible into three periods viz.(1) the 
Mussalman period from about 1200 A. D. to roughly 1650 
A.D. (2) the Maratha period from 1650 A.D, to 1818 A.D., 
the date of the fall of the Peshwas, and ( 3) the British 
period from 1818 A.D. down to the present day. The — 
ancient history of India also sub-divides itself into three 
main periods which may be called the Aryan period, the 
Aryo-Buddhistic period and the Hindu period. The Aryan 
period commencing from the most ancient times variously 
considered to go back to from 4000 to 2000 B.C. comes 
down to about 300 B.C. and closes with the invasion of 
India by Alexander. Ancient Aryan Kshatriya kingdoms 
then disappeared andthe Sudra Maurya dynasty of em- 
perors was established in India, ushering in the supremacy 
of Buddhism under Asoka. The second period is remark- 
able for the alternate triumphs of Buddhism and Aryanism 
politically as well as religiously, and this period- may, 
therefore, be called not Buddhistic but Aryo-Buddhistic. 
It extends from 300 B. C. to 600 A. D. and closes with the 
. final and greatest triumph of Buddhism under Harsha. 
The third period of ancient Indian history which it is 
proposed to treat of in these volumes begins with the fall 
of Buddhism after Harsha and the rise of new Hindy (not 
Aryan) kingdoms in India. Hinduism, as it is to-day, 

was then formed and gathering strength it finally overthrew 
Buddhism by the aid of the revived Parva Mimamsa eee 
phy which re-established the supremacy of the Vedas and 
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the Vedic sacrifices. The long prevalence, however, of 
the religion of non-salughter had created sentiments 
among the people too strong to be suppressed; and although 
Buddhism was extinct in India excepting Magadha, that 
sentiment feared its head again in the rising popularity 
of Jainism and Vaishnavism and in the reviving ascen- 
dancy of the Uttara Mimamsa philosophy of the Vedanta. 
The first Hindu kingdoms established after the death of 
Harsha about 650 A. D. fell about 800 A. D. both by na- 
tural decadence which overtakes kingly dynasties after a 
period of about 150 to ZOO years, and by other causes 
which will be presently discussed. About this time, how- 
ever, fresh orthodox Hindu kingdoms of Rajputs arose to 
withstand the first onslaught of the Mahomedan religion 
on India under the Arabs and raised Hinduism to its 
climax. These kingdoms lasted from about 800 A. D. 
to about 1600 A. D. when they fell before the 
second onslaught of Mahomedanism under the Turks of 
Mahmud of Ghazni. He, however, retired from India 
excepting the Panjab anda third set of Hindu kingly 
dynasties ruled in India for about 200 years more and 
these finally fell before the third onslaught of Mahome- 
danism under Turks and Afgans who now settled in the 
country and established Mahomedan rule in India ona 
permanent footing. The principal Hindu period thus ranges 
from 600 to 1200 A. D. and it may also be called, by refer- 
ence to time, the Medieval period of Indian history. But 
although in Hindustan, or Northern India, the Hindu period 
thus closed about 1200 A. D. Hindu independent kingdoms 
continued to rule in the Deccan for a hundred years more 
and these fell before the conquering expeditions of 
Altauddin Khilji and his general Malik Kafur in about 1300 
A. D. South India rallied again for the last time and 
reared a strong independent Hindu kingdom viz. that of 
Vijayanagar, and this kingdom, after a brilliant career 
of about 200 years, was finally defeated and completely 
destroyed by the Mahomedan powers of the Deccan at 
the battle of Talikot in 1561 A. D. 


The reader will now see that the history of the 
Medieval Hindu period which we propose to write in 
these volumes falls into three sub-periods viz. first from 
647 A. D. the date of Harsha’s death to about 800 A. D. 
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the date of the fall of the empire of the Varmas of Kanauj, 
second from 800 to 1000 A. D. that is the period of the 
supremacy of the Pratihara emperors of Kanauj and 
third from 1000 A. D. to 1200 A. D. the date of the fall 
of the Gaharwar Rathod emperors of Kanauj. It must be 
mentioned here that during the whole of the Hindu period 
Kanauj was looked upon universally asthe capital of 
India just as inthe previous Aryo-Buddhistie period, 
Indian kingdoms -looked up to Pataliputra as the Urbs 
Prima of India. In the Deccan, these three sub-periods 
were distinguished by three Maratha kingly dynasties viz. 
the Chalukyas of Badami, the Rashtraktitas of Malkhed 
and the later Chalukyas of Kalyan, brought on in the rear 
by the Yadavas of Devagiri from 1200 to 1300 A. D. These 
three sub-divisions of the Hindu period we propose to 
treat of in three separate volumes to which a fourth 
volume may be added dealing withthe history of the Deccan 
during.the fourteenth century andthe history of South 
India down to the final fall of the Hindus of Vijayanagar 
in 1561 A. D. In fact our history may well be described 
as the history of the decline and down-fall of the 
Aryan empire in India, like the immortal work of 
Gibbon on the decline and fall of the Roman em- 
pire ending-with the fall of Constantinople in 1453 A. D. 
We have, however, called this work of ours by the more 
modest name of the history of Medieval Hindu India con- 
taining: as it does the history of the several Hindu 
independent kingdoms which ruled in India in medizval 
times. This first volume contains the history of the first 
set of Hindu kingdoms which ruled in India from about 
650 to 800 A. D. though in particular cases like that of 
Kashmir it has been found advisable to bring the history 
down to the end of the Hindu period i.e. to 1200 A.D. 
We have, however, followed the example of Gibbon in one 
important respect and have given in Book I a detailed 
account of the reign of Harsha which is in a manner the 
basis of this history, and we have also taken a survey of the 
political, social and religious condition of the country in 
the time of that emperor, a condition which furnishes the 
starting point for the subsequent evolution of the Hindu 
‘people. As the reign of the Antonines was the culmi- 
nating point of the Roman empire so was the reign of 
Harsha the culminating point of India’s evolution, and 
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curiously enough it will be found from these pages that 
Harsha resembled the two great Roman emperors in many 
and most marked points. And it is interesting to note 
that as reliable materials are available for giving an 
account of the reign of Harsha and the condition of his 
times, aS Were available to Gibbon in writing about the 
age of the Antonines. The records of the travels of Hiuen 
Tsang and the life of Harsha written by the court-poet 
Bana, supply us with two most vivid and detailed pictures 
drawn by eye witnesses, which are invaluable to the. his- 
torian of ancient India. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
we have in this volume based most of our remarks on the 
observations of these two writers who, it is refreshing to 
find, corroborate each other in the minutest details. 


The momentous question will here be naturally asked— 
a question to which the writer of these pages is expected 
to give a reply—what were the causes which led to the 
decline and down-fall of the Aryans in India? They 
had withstood successive invasions by the Greeks, the 
‘Sakas, the Kushans and the Huns. They had not only 
stubbornly resisted these invasions but freed India 
within a hundred years each time. What is it that made 
them unable to beat back the Arabs who permanently 
enslaved Sind in 712 A. D. and the Turks and the Afghans 
who finally subjected India to Mahomedan rule in 
1000 and 1200 A. D.? What was it in the history of 
India from 500 A. D., when approximately the last foreign 
rule of the Huns was overthrown, down to about 1000 A.D. 
that sapped the strength of the Indian people and made 
their warriors fall like card-board sepoys before the Turks 
of the Ghaznavide Mahmud ? The historian of India who 
has studied this period of about 500 years of Indian 
history is bound to throw light on the solution of this 
momentous question and we proceed to indicate our views 
succinctly in this matter. 


The first and the foremost cause of the fall of the Indo- 
Aryans was the complete ascendancy gained during this 
period by what may be called the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings. During the Aryan period Indian kingdoms 
were looked upon as belonging to the people. In Alexan- 
der’s days there were even some states where there were 
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no kings and which are described by Greek writers as re- 
publics. States and even kings were then known by 
the names of the peoples and not by the names of 
kingly families. Gradually during the Aryo-Buddhistic 
period, owing to the recurrence of foreign invasion and 
foreign rule, the people were less consulted in governmental 
concerns, the kingly power gradually became absolute 
and kingship was eventually looked upon as derived not 
from the people but from divine favour. It came to be 
believed that those who had performed severe austerities 
in their previous births became kings in this. During the 
Hindu period, therefore, kingdoms came to be known 
by the names of kinglv families.or by the names of 
the capitals they ruled. Instead of the Kurus and the 
Panchalas, the-Madras and the Surasenas of the Aryan 
period we find in/Hiuen Tsang, the same kingdoms called 
by the names of Thanesarand Kanauj, Jalandhara and 
Mathura. The ae of the people ceased to care who 
ruled -them and were in fact ready to transfer their 
allegiance to any new king or kingly family which 
was strong or fortunate enough to establish his or its 
power. As explained in Chapter VII Book I at length, 
under such view the sentiment of patriotism had no scope 
and in fact did never develop in India. The sentiment 
of loyalty alone could flourish and did develop in 
this country. But this system of political philosophy 
conduced to the development of treason also along with 
loyalty and treason has consequently always becn 
more in evidence in the history of India than in the 
history of the West. Not only, therefore, did the Indian 
people as a whole never fight against the Mahomedans but 
traitors were always found ready to serve as instruments 
in the hands of foreign invaders. For Hindu superstition 
looked equally upon foreigners as enjoying divine favour, as 
is illustrated by the history of Sind recorded in this volume. 
Where the feeling of wationality is well-developed 
and strong, not only is there less inclination towards 
treason, but the whole people offer stubborn resistance 
at each point in time and space to foreign conquest 
nd make it almost impossible. The case in India during the 
Hindu period was exactly the reverse of this. 

The people of India were prevented by another and 
more important reason from offering resistance as a whole 
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to the Mahomedans. It is our view that one of the three 
or more main causes of the fall of the Indo-Aryans © 
was the prevalence of Buddhism in this country. As 
Gibbon has shown that the spread of Christianity was one 
of the causes of the decline of the Roman Empire, an 
impartial historian of India cannot help declaring that the 
prevalence of Buddhism in India operated in a similar 
manner. Buddhism worked to bring about this downfall 
of Indian kingdoms in more than one important direction. 
The high esteem in which Buddhism held sanyasa and the 
fact that it allowed people of all castes, méii “and women, 
old and young, to flock to the fold of recluses and pass «a 
life of idleness and begging spread among the people a 
sense of carelessness about their political condition and 
worldly prosperity, which materially impaired their 
capacity to offer resistance to foreign invaders. The 
history of the conquest of Sind as described in these pages 
will afford the most lamentable illustration of this 
tendency of Buddhism. Medieval Hinduism indeed tried 
to eradicate this morbid feeling of the people towards 
sanydsa, but the sentiment was now too deep-rooted in 
the minds of the people and as we shall have to relate in 
our second volume, the greatest philosopher of India 
Sankara had to recognise it and inculcate itas a tenet | 
of the new doctrine he preached, although he tried to 
restrict Sunyasa to Brahmins and to males only. The Hin- 
duism of modern days does not respect this restriction and 
thousands of Sadhus of all castes, young and old, male 
and female live in temples and Mathas which have 
practically replaced the Sangharamas of the Buddhists so 
vividly described by Hiuen Tsang, and pass their time, not so 
much in devotional prayers asin an unceasing struggle to live 
by begging. Such a philosophy must act prejudicially 
on a people’s capacity to resist and it is no wonder 
that the Indo-Aryans fell before the Mahomedans in a 
manner they had never done before. 


The second direction in which the prevalence of Bud- 
dhism impaired the capacity of the people to resist was 
the remarkable change which the practice of the principle 
of Ahimsa effected during the Hindu period 
in the food of the people. Like sanyasa, Ahimsa too 
belongs to the old Aryan religion, but Buddhism so com- 
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pletely identified itself with that tenet that Buddhist kings 
in India’s early history often employed their political 
power to prohibit animal food along with animal sacrifice 
in their kingdoms. Meghavahana of Kashmir and 
Siladitya of Malwa were two most renowned kings in this 
respect. The latter, as Hiuen Tsang relates, gave strained 
water even to elephants and horses “lest insects might 
be killed.” The efforts of Emperor Harsha in this direc- 
tion were more extensive and more successful and Huien 
Tsang records that animal slaughter and animal food 
ceased throughout the Five Indies. Now there can be no 
question that a nation which adopts and practises absten- 
tion from animal food asa high principle deteriorates in 
its capacity to hold its own inthe struggle of nations, unless 
special efforts are made to keep up the fighting capacities 
of the people. Anon-fiesh-eating people cannot possess the 
physical stamina, the mental grip and tenacity, the restless- 
ness, and even the ferocity sonecessary for success in jight- 
ing which, unhappily throughout history, characterizes the 
evolution of the human race. The history of Medizval 
Hindu India establishes the same fact. The Hindu king- 
doms again and again gave their adhesion to the old Aryan 
religion of animal sacrifice and again and again the senti-. 
ment of Ahimsa asserted itself till at last Hinduism accepted 
abstention from animal food as one of its foremost tenets, 
and Hindu India finally fell before Mahomedans as we shall 
have to relate in our third volume. Even now the fight- 
ing portions of the people of India, viz. the Rajputs and 
the Sikhs, the Marathas and the Jats, not to speak of the 
outside Gurkhas, are flesh-eating people and these in 
modern Indian history have certainly proved their capa- 
city for resistance.* 


Now we yield to none in our conviction that Ahimsa is 
one of the few highest principles which the Indian Aryans 
in their spiritual progress have evolved. As we have said 
in this volume, there is no example in the history of the 
world of a.great people having given up animal food in 
the pursuit of a high spiritual ideal, involving the loss of 
so valuable a possession as political independence. The 


*Of course flesh-eating cannot supply the want of martial instinct 
and several flesh-eating peoples are devoid of military qualities. 
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beneficial influence of Buddhism and Jainism cannot but 
be acknowledged in stopping animal sacrifices in this 
country. And if we cannot sacrifice animals to propitiate 
the deity, we cannot, religiously speaking, partake of animal 
food. The position which Jainism has taken in this respect 
is the only logical one and Max Muller has properly com- 
plimented Indian thinkers on their fearlessness in taking up 
the position at which they logically arrive. It would, there- 
fore,be both illogical and unspiritual for us to recommend ani- 
mal food much more animal sacrifices. The Vedas again do 
not prescribe animal sacrifices only and we can still retain 
our allegience to the Vedas if we make inanimate offerings 
to the Vedic deities in the sacrificial fire. We need not, 
therefore, recede from the high spiritual position at which 
we in our evolution have arrived. Especially, the Hindus 
including the Sikhs will never countenance the slaughter of 
cows which have been sacred to them even from Vedic 
times and which have become still more sacred in con- 
sequence of their .association with Shri Krishna. But 
what we have to emphasize here is that the people of 
this country have as a matter of history lost their politic al 
independence, toa large extent, because of their having 
given up animal food in obedience to their higher spiri- 
tual aspirations. The political danger involved in this 
change of the food of the majority of the people was not 
foreseen and as we shall see in our third volume no con- 
scious effort was made to counteract the evil resulting 
from the change. For, as we have said in the body of the 
book, we believe that even a non-flesheating people cai 
hold their own inthe struggle ofnations, if they are inured to 
arms and lead an abstemious life. Such unfortunately 
ceased to be the case during the 12th and 13th centuries, 
and India fell an easy prey to the inroads of the more 
ferocious and sturdy flesh-eating peoples of the north. 


We will lastly refer to the third most important cause 
which impaired the power of the people of India to resist 
foreign conquest as a whole. The ramification of the four 
main castes or vainas which also took place during the 
Medizval Hindu period contributed, in our view, very 
largely to weaken the power of the people for resistance. 
History shows that at the beginning of the Hindu period, 
‘there was not any extensive subdivision of the four main 
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castes and these again were not water-tight compartments 
distinguished by the interdiction of marriage and even of 
food. By the operation of several causes during the Hindu 
period main castes began to subdivide themselves into innu- 
merable subcastes not in consequence of any Buddhistic 
influence, but in spite of it, till at last about the end of the 
Hindu period that stupendous structure of caste, with its 
jealousies and its prejudices, with its rigorous restrictions 
on food and marriage which we see today was completed. 
The-natural result was that the people were divided and | 
could not and did not offer that united opposition which is 
necessary to successfully resist foreign attempts at 
conquest. 


Whatthen isthe message we have to give to our Hindu 
country-men through the pages of this history? It is this:- 
first and foremost conscious efforts must be made to develop 
the sentiment of nationality among the people of this coun- 
try, overriding all the jealousies and differences created by 
provincial or linguistic separation and even by religion. 
Secondly, we must recognise more acutely our worldly 
duties and responsibilities and systematic efforts must be 
made, especially by these of us who do not eat flesh, to 
develop our physical and mental capacities for fighting. 
And thirdly all subcastes must be obliterated by free inter- 
course in food and gradually even in marriage, though of 
course it must be admitted that the division of the Hindu 
society into the four main castes or Varnas is in-effaceable 
and its obliteration should not be attempted. Every 
religious revolution in India attempted it and failed. 
Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, Aryanism successively tried 
to destroy varnas and so did even Christianity. Each and all 
not only failed, but eventually succumbed to the 
influence of caste. Subcastes, however, have no sanction 
in the Hindu Sastras and systematic efforts to obliterate 
them will be successful, especially because they are the 
growth of recent times only. 


It remains for us to add a few words with regard to 
the contents and the printing of this volume. It consists, 
as stated before, of two books, the first treating of Harsha 
and his times, and giving the history of India from about 
600 to 650 A. D. and the second giving the history of the 
first set of Hindu kingdoms which ruled in the whole of 
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India from about 650 to 800 A. D., though in particular 
cases as stated above, the history has been brought down 
to the end of the Hindu period. At the beginning of each 
chapter we have indicated the materials on which the 
account in that chapter is based. Following the example 
of Sir V.Smith’s Early History of India we have thrown all 
controversial matter in notes in small type. Further, 
Sanskrit quotations and words have been avoided as far 
ius possible, translations being usually given. In spelling 
Sanskrit words, the usual rules of transliteration have 
been followed (except in words like Brahmin which have 
become thoroughly anglicised) but mistakes have often 
crept in such transliteration which the indulgent reader 
will, it is hoped, overlook. Lastly, we have thought it 
expedient to give in an appendix certain inscriptions. in 
the original, which will serve as examples and which may 
be read with interest by those who can read and under- 
stand Sanskrit. An index and a religious map of India. 
of the time of Hiuen Tsang have been added and will 
be found useful and interesting. 


POONA CITY, 
C. V. VAIDYA. 
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HARSHA AND HIS TIMES 


( Cirea 600-650 A.D.) 


CHAPTER I 


4 ACCESSION OF HARSHA 


(THE broad facts mentioned in these Chapters are of course taken from 
Sire V. Smith’s now standard work on the early history of India. I have, 
however, studied the materials referred to by him in the original and by 
their help ard the help of the HARSHA-CHARITA of Bana have tried to 
throw additional light on many, incidents in Harsha’s life. On two 
points I have ventured, with some diffidence, to put forward views 
differing from those of Sir Vincent Smith. I have further added a few 
detailed notes embodying discussion on the most controversial points. 
And lastly I have attempted to determine, on data supplied by the 
Harsha-Charita, the exact date of the birth of Harsha. } 


' When the seventh century of the Christian era opened 
Prabhakaravardhana of Thanesar was undoubtedly the 
premier king of Northern India. He had defeated and 
humbled the Huns who, notwithstanding their signal de- 
feat in the previous century by the combined forces of 
India led by Yasodharma of Malwa and Baladitva of 
_ Magadha, were still a powerful people in the Panjab and 
had their kingdoms at Gandhara or Peshawar andat Sakala 
or Sialkot still in existence. He had defeated the ruling 
kings of Sind and Gurjara, the chief state in Rajputana, 
and had also conquered the kings ruling in Malwa and 
Gujarat at the close of the sixth céntury.' In the eastern 
portion of Northern India the Maukharis of Kanauj held 
sway very probably as far east as the Brahmaputra called 
Lauhitya in ancient days and southwards as far as the 


1. See guetta freguasat wrsarre: aresraseitasad wizqes- 
uzau Araasediaann cy:! H.C., p. 174. 
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Vindhya range which extends accross India into Magadha; 
and they were connected with him by marriage, his 
daughter Rajyashri being married to Grahavarma of Ka- 
nauj. Thus’Prabhakaravardhana of Thanesar was in 605 
A. D. by far the most powerful king-in Hindustan and he 
was well justified in assuming the title of Maharajadhiraja 
Paramabhattaraka, whereas his father’ and grandfather 
were simply Maharajas, as the seal of Parsha found at 
Sonpat shows. 


But within a year‘there was a sudden change in the 
fortunes of Prabhakaravardhana though not of his people 
or country. The Huns suddenly invaded the northern 
boundaries of his dominions and he had time only to send 
his elder son Rajyavardhana to oppose and chastise them. 
The Maukharis of Kanauj also appear to have fought with 
the Huns often, probably in conjunction with the forces of 
Thanesar’; but there was no timeto callin their aid. Ra- 
jyavardhana, the elder son of Prabhakara, was a youthful 
prince of about nineteen or twenty at this time and must 
probably have been anxious to save his father the trouble 
of proceeding against the Huns in person, which he had 
often done before. Rajyavardhana proceeded with all haste 
towards the Huns of the Panjab, and his younger brother 
Harsha followed him as a matter of exercise and hunted 
in the jungles at the foot of the Himalayas. Rajyavar- 
dhana decisively defeated the Huns and drove them away 
and came back in triumph to Thanesar only to find the 
capital immersed in grief by the sudden death of his father. 


1, Gupta inscripttons (No. 52) Corp. Ins. Ind. Vol IIL, p. 231 :— 

TaANsaal Fete SANTaTAAS Ta: TANGen! AEst-Ar-sirieeray- 
ae ga: Ameer: aaanisseraeaayee: frowns TH 
VENE HEA Asada: = Aleeatalaeqara: grata: (qH- 
RENE) ACIS TITAS: AeTzeat AAAs a: (LA AzTTEA) 
rere (f) ust Aretada: 


2. See Aphsad Inscription of Adityasena to be noted more par’ cularly ina note. The 
words important here are ay abar: ariageagraear qergel AsteaesTHaT AA | 
translated as follows :—" Breaking up the proudly stepping array of elephan's belonging 
to the Maukhari which had thrown aloft in battle the troops of the Huns” (page 206. 4 
Thus the Maukharis of Kanauj seem to have had fights with: the Huns, of course of the 
Panjab, and must be supposed to be allied in these conflicts with the troops of Thanesar 
whose country jetervened between Kanauj and the country of the Huns. 
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Harsha had already returned from his hunting trip on 
hearing of his father’s sudden illness and had been by his 
bedside at the time of his death. His mother Yasomati 
with more than Rajput instinct had preceded her husband 
by burning herself on a pyre in spite of the implorations 
of Harsha. Thus, by a sudden turn of the wheel of fortune, 
Rajyavardhana found himself raised to the throne of Tha- 
nesar though rendered inconsolable by the sudden demise 
of both his parents. The Buddhist Rajya thought of re-' 
tiring in favour of the astounded Harsha; but all such 
thouzhts were laid aside when just at that momentja mes- 
senger arrived with news of the strangest character. The 
Guptas of Malwa seem to have been the hereditary enemies 
of the Maukharis of Kanauj.' When news spread abroad, 
and in ancient india, in spite of the absence of railwavs 
and telegraphs, news always spread very quickly, that 
Prabhakara was dead and that his son Rajya had gone 
on an expedition azainst the Huns, Deva Gupta of Malwa 
thought it an opportune moment to attack the young king 
Grahavarma of Kanauj. He suddenly marched on that 
city, killed Grahavarma ina surprise attack and taking 
his queen Rajyashri a prisoner, inhumanly confined her 
like an ordinary deliquent, loaded with iron fetters, ina 
prison. He thought himself now strong enough to invade 
the kingdom of Thanesar itself and commenced his march 
towards its capital, though his ally and friend Sasanka 
Gupta of Karnasuvarna or Bengal, who had already 
marched to his assistance, had not yet arrived. It is not 
difficult to understand that the Guptas of Bengal like the 
Guptas of Malwa were smarting under the supremacy of 
the Maukharis of Kanauj, who had supplanted the power 
of the Imperial Guptas and established their sway upto 
the Brahmaputra, and were only waiting for an opportu- 
nity to wreak their vengeance on them. It is also possible 
to conceive that the two Guptas were leagued against 


1. See note ar Maukharis. ‘Khe enmity of the Guptas and the Maukharis seems te 
have bee: hereditary and it is probably this enmity which explains the sudden attdak 
on Kanauj by D2va Gupta. The Maukharis seem to have generally had the upperhan:. 
as appears from it. C. (Bom.) p. 252 TACT RET Ti: aT Aaa Alea: Weare: 
Who Deva Guoia wa, we will also try to expla n ‘n a special note. 
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Thanesar and Kanauj, because the kings of the latter two 
were now Buddhists. No doubt religious differences, in 
ancient India, at least in the seventh century, were not 
of much animosity but still such differences might accen- 
tuate political enmities already existing and the kings of 
Bengal and Malwa might have been united in harbouring 
a. wish to run down Grahavarma of Kanauj and Rajyavar- 
dhana of Thanesar who were elso both young and inexpe- 
rienced at this time. 


Such was the grave news which reached Rajya, just 
raised to the throne of Thanesar and not yet rested from 
his fight with the Huns. He was, however, a valiant and 
an undaunted warrior. Setting his grief aside he started 
immediately, with a view to speedily reach his enemy, 
with a mobile force of 10,000 horse under the command of 
his trusted general, Bhandi, who was his compeer and 
cousin, being a son of his maternal uncle. In spite of 
entreaties he left Harsha his younger brother behind at 
Thanesar both as a matter of convenience and precaution. 
He surprised his enemy Deva Gupta by the suddenness 
of his movement and totally defeated him, the latter being 
probably killed in action. He marched on to the relief of 
Kanauj and met Sasanka of Bengal on the way. The 
wheel of destiny which was evidently working from the 
first in favour of Harsha now had a third turn and engulfed. 
Rajya in its working. Sasanka was unequal to face 
Rajya and resolved to rid himself of his enemy by a 
bold stroke of treachery. He offered his submission to 
the youthful king of Thanesar and promised to give his 
daughter in marriage to him in atonement for his fault.' 
Such was the usual Kshatriya fashion to patch up differ- 
ences between contending kings. Rajyavardhana, straight 
and confiding, without arms and with a few followers only, 
went to the camp of Sasanka and while at a feast was. 
treacherously murdered by that unscrupulous king. He, 


1. The commeniator on Harsha-Charita makes this suggestion which is very likely 
aane at wast Aarard sqeqagea saneal wsseda: wane ase 
HSH Ct SAAT egrynsa: |}! H.C., p. x41. 
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then, without attempting to try conclusions with Rajya’s 
army coinmanded by Bhandi, as suddenly marched back 
from Kanauj to his kingdom as he had marched to it; 
while a Gupta chief who was in charge of the city of 
Kanauj quietly released Rajyashri from confinement! and 
‘sent her away, in order probably to divert the attention cf 
Bhandi. 


Such were the strange, yet not improbable, circum- 
-stances which, within a few months of the year 606 A. D. 
‘(about May), placed Harsha on the throne of Thanesar 
at the early age of 16°. They have been very eloquently 
related by Bana, the most famous prose writer of Sanskrit 
literature, who was Harsha’s contemporary and protegee, 
and they are supported to a considerable extent by the 
account of Hiuen Tsang, the most famous and trustworthy 
traveller of China who was honoured for his Buddhist 
learning and piety by Harsha. Young as he was, Harsha 
was a man of extraordinary courage, ability and good 
fortune like his remote successor Akbar who fought his 
‘first battle at 14, ascended. the throne of Dehli a few 
months later and assumed absolute power at18. Harsha 
resolved at once on punishing the dastardly Gupta of 
Bengal and on rescuing the unfortunate queen of Kanauj. 
‘He harnessed his army of elephants, horses and men 
with a view not only to conquer Bengali but the whole 
of India, for he well surmised that the whole country 
would be arrayed against him, unfriended and inexperi- 
enced as he apparently was. To quote the poetic ex- 
pression of Bana he therefore asked his foreign secretary 


gi Bie bile aft srran Pega Aeerat Afar were aC 
. waa McaarAa: | H.C., p. 332. 


2. From the Harsha-Charita some idea may be formed of the probable and exact 

. age of Harsha. We have added a note trying to fix his exact age. But it may be noted 

here that Rajya appears from Harsha-Charita to have been three years older than Harsha 

-and Harsha about two years older than Rajyashri. When Kumara and Madhava were 
given to them as companions Kumara is said to be 18 years of age. SETTAT 


(H. C.,p. 196). Rajyashri was married about a year after this and Prabhakara's death 
might have happened a year later. If we take Rajya to be about the same age as Kumara 
Rajya seems at this time to be about 19 years of age and Harsha about 16 when he came 
=to the throne of Thanesar. 
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to write’ to all the kings of India to proffer either batjle 
or submission. He started immediately on this Diyuijaya 
or expedition for the conquest of the four quarters. His 
first camp was pitched on the banks. of the Sarasvati, 
only a few miles east of Thanesar and the Patel or 
headman of the village came forward to receive his 
king at this first halting place and offered the customary 
nuzzar of a gold coin marked with a bull and specially 
struck anew for the occasion, on the palm of his hand. 
Harsha, while picking up the coin, accidentally let it 
go and it fell on the muddy bank of the Sarasvati im- 
printing the soft soil with its impression. Persons present 
stood aghast at this ill] omen happening at the very 
outset of his march for Digvijaya, but Harsha, with un- 
daunted courage and wit, remarked that it was a good 
augur as it plainly indicated that the earth would soon 
be stamped with the sign of his sovereignty. To a 
man of such strength and presence of mind no advice 
‘was needed, yet his minister implored him to guard himself 
against possible treachery giving him a score of examples 
how in past times kings had been murdered by various 
devices by wily persons, both male and female. Thank- 
fully accepting his minister’s advice and entrusting his. 
kingdom to the proper persons, Harsha set forth on his 
conquering expedition and now marched towards Kanauj. 
He met Bhandi on the way and with tears in his eyes 
heard from him again the story of Rajya’s murder. He 
saw the army of elephants captured from the defeated 
king of Malwa as also the vast treasure secured and 
the family and courtiers of the king all put in chains. 
in return for his savage treatment of Rajyeshri. He’ 
learned, however, from Bhandi that Rajyashri had been 
let off from confinement, that she had taken refuge in 
the jungles of the Vindhya and that in spite of efforts 
made, her whereabouts were not still ascertained. In 
the impetuosity of his affection for Rajyashri, Harsha 
bade his army halt on the banks of the Ganges and with a 
select retinue started off himself in search of his sister. 
He came by chance to the hermitage of one Divakarmitra,. 
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a Buddhist recluse, who turned out to be a close friend 
of his brother-in-law, Grahavarmaé. From one of his 
disciples he heard that a lady in affliction ‘was going 
to burn herself on a pyre just in the neighbourhood and 
with this man’s aid Harsha reached in time to save the 
queen of Kanauj, who, unable to bear her calamities, 
- was going thus to put an end to herlife. But the calami- 
ties of both the brother and the sister were now at an 
end, and they joyfully went to take leave of Divakaramitra. 
Rajyashri was so impressed with the sanctity and quiet of 
the Ashrama of the Buddhist hermit, her husband’s friend, 
that she implored her brother to permit her to turn a 
Buddhist nun. But Harsha and Divakaramitra both 
dissuaded her, Harsha prophetically saying that he and 
she would both together take the holy order when their 
life’s business was done. Harsha then returned with his 
sister Rajyashri to his camp on the bank of the Ganges, 


Here ends the romantic, but not unauthentic story 
of Harsha and Rajyashri given in the Harsha-Charita of 
Bana, who, to the great regret of the historian and the 
general reader, unaccountably leaves off the story in 
the middle. But it is of great help to us in understanding 
the account recorded by Hiuen Tsang, Hiuen Tsang’s 
account has been to my mind misunderstood. It plainly 
seems that that account relates to what happened sub- 
sequently at Kanauj and does not relate to what had 
already happened at Thanesar. Harsha probably was the 
sole remnant in the family of the kings of Thanesar, 
and his brother Rajya, young as he was, had left no issue. 
Rajya was probably not even married. ' Harsha, therefore, 
became king of Thanesar at once and without any doubt. 
The doubts entertained by Harsha as to whether he should 
be king or not as related by Hiuen Tsang must be referred 
to his doubts:as to whether he should be king of Kanauj, 
The whole story becomes intelligible, if we connect these 
doubts with the kingdom of Kanauj. When Harsha and 
Rajyashri reached Kanauj, there must have been some 


1. See H.C., p. 253. Feat weary sfied Pisets Prasat | 
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anxious deliberation there as to the disposal of that 
kingdom. From the Harsha-Charita Grahavarma appears 
to have been the eldest son of his father Avantivarma |. 
Should Rajyashri be set aside and consigned to obscurity 
and some younger heir of Avantivarma be raised to the 
throne? Harsha who had just brought the afflicted 
Rajyashri back from a pyre and a hermitage was un- 
willing to do so. He was also unwilling to sieze the 
kingdom for himself. Grahavarma was a Buddhist and 
presumably Rajyashvi also. Harsha, too, owing to his 
great and sudden afflictions in early age had Buddhistic 
inclinations though he was a declared devotee of Shiva.” 
[twas thus naturally and perhaps astutely decided, that 
the difficulty should be solved by a reference to the 
Bodhisatva Avalokitesvara whose temple was outside 
the city of Kanauj, and the Bodhisatva solved the difficulty 
in a congenial manner. Rajyashri, it was ordained, should 
tule and Harsha should be her lieutenant. He should not 
ascend the throne nor take the title of the king of Kanauj 
but should style himself only Rajaputra Siladitya. Ac- 
cording to the Chinese work, Fang Chih, Harsha hencefor- 
ward “administered the kingdom in conjunction with his 
widowed sister” (page 338, V. Smith’s E. History, 3rd 
edition). To my mind this explanation of the apparent 
hesitation of Harsha is simple and plain and it also 
explains why after Harsha’s death there was anarchy 
and disorder again in the kingdom of Kanauj as will 
be related hereafter. At this stage it is difficult to under- 
stand how historians came to confound Thanesar and 
Kanauj* and how it is for a moment entertained that 


). See H.C. p. 200. sateen qacaat aeaat. 


2. The Bankshera inscription of the 9th year of his reign declares Harsha to be 
Parama Mahesvara still. Bana also relates that when Harsha started on his Dig syijaya 


from Thanesar. he first worshipped the god Meee see facazq Wamp yaar 
aiwarfeaearar 11H. C. page 273. 


3. Probably the Records mixed up the two kingdoms and hence the misunder= 
standing. The words in the Records are: “The statesmen of KANAUJ, on the advice of 
their leading man Bani invited Harshavardhana, the younger brother of the murdered 
king, to become their soverejgn. He seemed unwilling and made excuses. He then 
determined to take the advice of Avalokitevara,” &c, I think Bana’s account and this 
must be put together and Harsha’s unwillingness to take up the kingdom of Kanauj 
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the nobles of Thanesar hesitated to offer their allegiance 
to Harsha. The nobles of Thanesar, as related by Bana, 
had at once acclaimed him king of Thanesar and it was 
only at Kanauj where he arrived in his conquering ex- 
pedition with his widowed beloved sister Rajyashri that 
doubts arose with regard to the succession to the throne of 
that kingdom—doubts which were finally removed as 
aforesaid. Harsha very naturally hereafter gave up. re- 
sidence at Thanesar and made Kanavj his capital which he 
ruled in conjunction with his sister. Between the two the 
fondest attachment subsisted throughout their reign. Their 
_ Buddhistic tendencies united them in religious sentiment 
also and it appears that during their long reign nothing 
happened to mar their amicable relations. 


should be explained as above. It is also probable that Vineent Smith’s unwillingness 
to accept Kanauj as the capital of the Maukhari Grahavarmia has increased the difficully 
But the fact that the Maukharis ruled at Kanauj cannot, as shown fn a note, be denied. 
The Imperial Gazetteer, too, under Kanauj unreservedly accepts the theory that ihe 
Maukharis ruled at Kanauj before Harsha. 


2 


CHAPTER II 
HARSHA’S EMPIRE 


With the combined forces of Kanauj and Thanesar, it 
is not strange that Harsha succeeded in his announced 
resolve to subjugate Hindustan. The augury was already’ 
good. Kumararaja of Kamarupa (Assam) who probably 
was an enemy of Sasanka sent a messenger to offer his 
friendship and to present him with a priceless white um-- 
brella the sign of universal sovereignty according to 
Indian ideas. Harsha was gratified at this voluntary 
tribute and proffered friendship from Kumara and accepted 
them most heartily. He then moved with his army of 
elephants, cavalry and infantry east and west in a con- 
tinuous march of conquest, which is said to have lasted 
for about six years and established his empire over the 
kings of Northern India. It may be pointed out here that 
the empire of Harsha was somewhat different from Moslem 
empires. The idea still remained fixed to the Indian mind 
that a Chakravarti need not dispossess the subjugated kings 
of their dominions. In this-respect modern empires, at 
least in Hindustan, differ from ancient and medizval 
empires. Then it was thought enough if the conquered 
king offered his submission, promised to pay a nominal 
yearly tribute and on occasions of ceremony attended 
upon the imperial sovereign. Indeed it was never thought 
allowable to dispossess the native kings of their particular 
kingdoms where they had long ruled and annex them to 
the empire. Harsha’s empire, it must therefore be remem- | 
bered, was different from the empire of Mahommad Tugh-. 
lak or of Aurangzeb or, for that matter, of the British 
which naturally resembles the Mahomedan empires imme- 
diately preceding it. In his digvijaya Harsha only exacted 
submission from the various kings of India and allowed. 
them to rule their own territories, annexation being re- 
sorted to only in exceptionable cases. 
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It is to be regretted that no details of this conquest or 
subjugation of Northern India are available. It is not 
even discoverable how Harsha punished Saganka of Karna- 
suvarna or Bengal called Gauda by Bana in his Harsha- 
Charita for treacherously murdering his brother Rajya. 
Probably he saved himself by another stroke of policy in 
much the same way as he had saved himself from Rajya. 
He was alive and ruling in 619 A. D. in which year a 
vassal king of his gave a village in gift to a Brahmin 
in Ganjam (Ep. Ind. Vol. VI, p. 144). This inscription 
plainly shows that he enjoyed the whole of his kingdom 
including those of his vassals intact. This was of course 
in consonance with the ideas of empire above described. 
Perhaps Harsha, in his Buddhistic tendencies, extended 
forgiveness to Sasanka and did not exact from him the 
threatened reparation for murder. 

The extent of the empire of Harsha can with tolerable 
certainty: be determined. It included probably the whole 
of Northern India exclusive of Sind, the Panjab and 
Kashmir, though even over these kingdoms also he estab- 
lished nominal suzerainty, for he appears to have hum- 
bled all these three and exacted tribute from them. 

We shall notice the rulers of different kingdoms who 
were contemporaneous with Harsha in the next chapter 
in which we intend to detail the various kingdoms visited 
by the indefatigable Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang. Here 
it will suffice to observe that farsha subjugated almost the 
whole of Northern India and established a strong and 
well-ordered empire which lasted till his death. He foun- 
ded as a memento of his ‘being a Chakravarti, a special era 
of his own commencing from 606 A.D. in imitation of 
previous emperors who had founded the Vikrama, the Saka 
and the Gupta eras. Indeed the founding of an era was 
now looked upon as an emblem of empire and Harsha in 
response to this tradition founded his own era in 612 A. D. 
after he had completed his Digvijaya dating from his 
accession in 606 A. D. 

Harsha hereafter attempted to extend his empire to 
the south of the Nerbudda like Samudra Gupta who had. 
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led a conquering expedition through Southern India. But 
Southern India remained unconquered owing to the vigi- 
fance and valour of Harsha’s great rival Chalukya Pula- 
kesi II of Maharashtra. His capital appears from in- 
scriptions to have been Vatapi or modern Badami but from 
Hiuen Tsang’s description it may have been Nasik also. 
‘This king, namely, Pulakesi IIT was very powerful and 
appears to have subjugated the whole of Southern India. 
He came t) the throne at about the same time as Harsha 
2.e., about 608 A. D. and soon extended his sway down to 
the southern coast. The description which the famous 
Chinese traveller gives of him, his army and his people 
deserves to be quoted here in extenso. “The inhabitants 
of Maharashtra) were proud, spirited and warlike ; grateful 
‘for favours and revengeful for wrongs, self-sacrificing 
towards supplicants in distress and sanguinary to death 
with those who treated them insultingly. Their martial 
beroes went to the conflict intoxicated and their war ele- 
phants were also made drunk before engagement. Relying 
on the strength of his heroes and elephants the king 
treated neighbouring countries with contempt. The bene- 
volent sway of this king reached far and wide and his 
vassals served him with perfect loyalty. The great king 
.Siladitya (Harsha) was invading at this time east and 
west and the countries far and near were giving him 
allegiance but Maharashtra refused to become subject to 
him. (Records Vol. II, Watters, page 239.) The Life says, 
“The king always supports several thousand men of valour 
and several hundred savage elephants. These in a drunken 
‘condition rush against the enemy and without fail put the 
foe to flight. Siladitya Raja in spite of his skill and the 
invariable success of his generals, marching himself at the 
head of his troops could not subjugate him.” (Life of 
H. T., p. 147.) By a strange concommittance thus, India 
‘was divided at this time into two empires ruled by two 
powerful kings who were a match to each other and who 
came to the throne at about the same time. The dividing 
line of these southern and northern empires was naturally 
the Nerbudda which divides India into two portions 
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differing from each other in many characteristics both 
of country and people. 


Except in a passage which we will notice in a note, 
it is unfortunate that we have not an account. from 
Bana with regard to the actual establishment of Harsha’s 
empire or its extent and we have to rely on the single* 
testimony of Hiuen Tsang. It is from him that we learn 
that Harsha conquered India during the course of six years 
“during which time neither the men nor the elephants 
were unharnessed,” and that for 35 years more he ruled 
in peace and without any conflict. Of course the war with 
Pulakesi II which is placed by Vincent Smith about 
620 A. D. and the war with Ganjam which was waged 
towards the end of his reign have to be excepted. This 
latter war was waged against the people of Ganjam 
or Kangoda about 643 A. D. as has been inferred from 
the Life of Hiuen Tsang, page 159, where it is mentioned 
that “Harsha was just then returning from the subjugation 
of Ganjam.” 


It would be interesting to quote Hiuen Tsang as 
to how Harsha maintained this vast empire. “ Hav- 
ing -extended his territory he increased his army, bring- 
ing the elephant corps up to 60,000 «und cavalry to 
1,00,000, and then reigned in peace for 30 (thirty ) 
years. He was just in his administration and punc- 
tilious in the. discharge of his duties. He forgot sleep: 
and food in his devotion to good works. He prohibited, 
the tzking of life under severe penalties and caused the 
use of auimal food to cease throughout the five Indies. 
He established travellers’ rests throughout his dominions. 
The neighbouring princes and statesmen who were zealous 
in good works, he called “good friends.’”” He would not 
converse with those who were of a different character. 
The king made visits of inspection throughout his domi- 


* We hive however confirmatory eptgraphic evidence that Harsha rvled over the 
whole of Northern India. See Ind, Ant, Vol, VI, VII), p. 82°, where Puwakeshi IL is 
describ-das HRCTA ASSIAUTAU- Mews IaARI AN TS eI TAMUIAATT: eT 
Aq: APs ssa) ANAM: 
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nion, not residing long at any place but having temporary 
buildings erected for his residence at each place of 
sojourn® ; but he did not go abroad through the three 
months of the rainy season, The king’s day was divided 
into three periods, of which one was given up to affairs 
of government, and two were devoted to religious works. 
He was indefatigable and the day was too short for 
him” (Records, Watters, Vol. I, p. 344). With such diligent 
habits of work and such conscientious efforts for the 
cultivation of high morals it is no wonder that Harsha’s 
empire remained intact throughout his long reign and 
prospered to the utmost. He had his own agents or officers 
appointed in different regions to look to the maintenance 
of justicey and his orders, autocratic as they were, were 
for the good of his subjects and were promptly obeyed 
by prince and peasant. Harsha’s empire thus may well be 
classed, like the reign of Marcus Aurelius to whom he 
may fitly be likened,§ among the most enlightened and 
happy empires, which have now and then, though rarely 
enough, embellished the history of the world, and stands 


out in brilliant relief from the surrounding chequered back 
ground, 


The death of Harsha is placed by historians in 647 
A. D. on the evidence of reliable Chinese records (see 
V. Smith’s E. H. page 352 3rd edition), Harsha having thus 
ruled for about 41 years. Most probably he left no issue. 
We have strangely enough no mention anywhere as to 
who his wife was and what children he had. He had . 
a daughter no doubt and she was married to the king 
of Vaiabhi. Had he a son, there would assuredly have been 


* This is corroborated by Bana also who describes the sojourn of Harsha at the first 


halting place from Thaneser as follows APACTATTS TACT A rad aca grat afrat 
FRTAAETA | 


i See note following giving an extract from H.C. containing “aqq Srearaa (Sart away 
qRelerar seer: 1” 


$ Like Marcus Aurelius, Harsha appears to have been an emperor of the highest 
moral nature. From Harsha-Charita, pages 111-113, it appears that he had vowed 
Brahmacharya or constancy to his wedded queen, upheld truth and justice aud torsworn 


wine and flesh. A patron of learned men he himself was a man of great learning and an 
author, : 
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no disturban¢ée after his death, and his son would have 
left some record, wherein as usual his mother’s name 
would have been recited. We are therefore justified in 
surmising that he left no son. This fact indeed may 
have accentuated that intense religious consciousness 
which this unique emperor displayed of the emptiness 
of this world’s riches and greatness, and under the in- 
fluence of which he held those magnificent festivals of 
almsgiving every fifth year which have been described 
to us by Hiuen Tsang with such graphic detail, and in 
which, as perhaps no emperor in the history of the 
world did, Harsha gave away all his valuable treasures 
to Buddhist, Brahmin and Jain men of piety and learning, 
begging afterwards even his clothes from his sister Raj- 
yashri. Such was this great Emperor Harsha at once 
munificent, philosophic and brave. 


CHAPTER Ul 


PHE KINGS AND KINGDOMS OF INDIA IN THE 
TIME OF HARSHA 


The detailed information given in the records of the 
‘ndefatigable Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang who came to 
India in the beginning of 631 A. D. and who left it about 
the end of 643 A. D. supplies us with a very full account: 
of the state of this country during the latter half of the 
reign of Harshe; an account which is strongly corrobo- 
rated by epigraphic and other evidence avaiiab!e. Hiuen 
Tsang often gives us the names of particular kings and 
also invariably the characteristics of the people touching’ 
their disposition, religion and history, information which 
is very useful to the student of early Indian history. The 
records and his life composed origina:ly in Chinese have 
been translated by European scholars and are available to 
usin an English garb. These accounts have also been 
subjected to scrutiny by noted researchers like Sir A. Cun- 
ningham who has succeeded in identifying most of the 
places and kingdoms nfentioned by the Chinese traveller 
and subsequent scholars have added to the information 
thus noted by Sir A. Cunningham in his well-known book 
‘Ancient Geography of India.’ All these scholars have 
thus laid students of India a history under a deep debt of 
obligation which cannot but be acknowledged at this stage 
when we proceed to summarise this information in a table 
specially prepared for the perusal of the general reader. 
This table gives the name of each kingdom visited by 
Hiuen Tsang in order, the name of the king if any and in 
a third column such valuable information about the people: 
and the country as is thought interesting and useful. (See 
Note.) From this evidence and from the epigraphic evi- 
dence available we shall try in this chapter to describe 
the important kingdoms in India at this time, and the 
kings who ruled them. 
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To commence from the extreme north-west we have 
first to notice the country of Kapisa (Kabul) the king of 
‘which was a Kshatriya and a Buddhist. Who this king 
was we are unable to ascertain, but he held under subjec- 
tion the adjoining kingdoms of Lampak, Nagara and 
Gandhara, all beyond the Indus. The ruling family in 
Gandhara is said by Hiuen Tsang to have been destroyed 
and the country and the capital were in ruins. Probably 
the Huns who ruled in this country in the days of Harsha’s 
father were, after their defeat by him, conquered by Kapisa. 
The next important kingdom mentioned beyond the Indus 
and along the Suvastu (Swat) was Udyadna or modern 
Swat, a stronghold of Buddhism even in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang. Crossing the Indus, the third important kingdom 
then was that of Kashmir which held under its sway the 
three minor kingdoms of Taxila, Sinhapura and Urasa. 
The king of Kashmir, at this time, was Durlabhavardhana 
who according to the Rajatarangini inaugurated the Kar- 
kota dynasty in Kashmir. Hiuen Tsang also notices that 
the kings of Kashmir were protected by a dragon. Accord- 
ing to Kalhana, this king was a son-in-law of the last king 
of the Gonardiya dynasty, named Baladitya. He is said 
by Kalhana to have come to the throne in 3677 of the 
Laukika era or 601 A. D. and to have ruled for 36 years, 
which makes him a contemporary of Harsha almost from 
beginning to end. The dynasty founded by him was called 
the Karkota dynasty, Karkota being the name of a dragon 
by whose favour he was supposed to have risen to impor- 
tance.. He established his sway over the northern portion 
of the Panjab as well as certain hill states adjoining Kash- 
mir and was thus a powerful king. Probably it was he 
who, in the difficult Himalayas, was made to acknowledge 
the nominal suzerainty of Harsha and compelled to pay 
tribute as mentioned by Bana. The people of Kashmir as 
described by Hiuen Tsang were then exactly what they are 
at present, handsome and fond of learning, but strangely 
enough Hiuen Tsang describes them as deceitful. 

The next country of importance is the one which 
Hiuen Tsang calls Tekka, the former capital of which was 
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Sakala and a former noted king of which was Mihirakula. 
Both Sakala and Mihirakula are names of note in the 
ancient history of India but this capital Sakala was now 
in ruins. The new capital and the name of Tekka have 
not been identified. It is possible to identify Tekka, how- 
ever, with the Tak of the Chachnama and the Tak royal 
family enumerated among the 36 royal families of India. 
The Tak according to Todd disappeared from Indian 
history owing to conversion to Mahomedanism in the 
13th century A. D. The Tekka kingdom appears to have 
held extensive sway, as Mulasthanapura (Multan) and 
Parvata are said by Hiuen Tsang to have been subject 
to Tekka in his days. All these countries were not pre- 
eminently Buddhist and it may be conjectured that they 
were the places where old Hindu worship then flourished. 
Mihirakula was a persecutor of Buddhists, and at Multan 
there was the famous temple of the Sun worshipped by 
devotees throughout India. Who the Tekka king was, 
it would be most interesting to discover. He was the most 
important king of the Panjab so to speak, though as his 
country lay between Kashmir and Thanesar, his sub- 
ordination to Harsha may be inferred. 


Giving up the order of Hiuen Tsang and going a little 
south-west we find that the next most important kingdom 
was Sind. The. capital was beyond the Indus and it 
held under subjection two or three kingdoms to the west 
and south as far as the sea. In fine the kingdom was 
as extensive as the British province of Sind. Its king 
though powerful had been defeated by both Prabhakara 
and Harsha. Who this king was it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to determine. He was a Sidra by caste and a 
Buddhist according to Hiuen Tsang. According to the 
Chachanaima—a history of the conquest of Sind by the 
Arabs in the next or eighth century,—there. ruled in 
Sind before Chacha, the Brahmin king, a race of kings 
whose ancestor was Dewaij and whose last king was Sahasi 
Rai. After Sahasi’s death Chacha the Brahmin who 
was his chamberlain seized the throne and married his 
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‘widow. When this usurpation took place we can ascertain 
from the Chachanadama which states that in the 11th year 
of the Hejira, «7. ¢., in 632 A. D. the first invasion of 
Sind by Mahomedans took place. ‘Chacha was then 
on the throne and 35 years of his reign had passed.’’ The 
usurpation of Chacha from this statement falls in 597 A.D. 
He ruled forty years, i. e., till 637 A. D. when his brother 
‘Chandra succeeded him and ruled for 7 years, 7. e., til! 
634 A.D. Thus in 641 A.D. when Hiuen Tsang visited the 
kingdom of Sind, Chandra must have been on the throne 
and he is said in the Chachanama to have been a Buddhisi. 
But he was a Brahmin and hence Hiuen Tsang’s descrip- 
tion that he was a Sudra does not apply. It is not possible 
to suppose that Hiuen Tsang made a mistake. It should 
rather be said that the Chachanama is mistaken, for 
‘much of it is fanciful and it is more a hearsay historv 
for events before the conquest of Sind by the Arabs than the 
evidence of an eye-witness. Moreover if Chandra died in 
644 A. D. his nephew Dahir must be taken to have come tu 
throne in 644 A. D. He was the king when Sind was 
conquered by Mahamad Kasim in 712 A. D., a date which 
is certain and reliable. Dahir therefore must thus have 
’ been on the throne for 68 years, a somewhat long period. 
What may be surmised is that Sahasi wasstillon the throne 
of Sind when Hiuen Tsang visited the country in 641 A:D. 
He appears to have been of the Maurya dynasty as the 
Chachanama represents that the ruler of Chitor was his 
brother or distant relative. Chitor was not yet in the 
hands of the Sisodias but was ruled by a Maurya family of 
kings from whom, as the traditions of the Sisodias declare, 
the kingdom was seized by Bappa Raval. The Mauryas 
were of course looked upon as Sidras. It is not improbable 
that branches of the Maurya family sprung from Chandra 
Gupta and Asoka still ruled in several places in India. 
We would therefore give greater weight to Hiuen Tsang’s 
statement and hold that the king of Sind at this time 
was Sahasi II and he may have been a Buddhist. It is 
also more consistent to suppose that it was Sahasi II 
who was defeated by Harsha and not Chacha who was 
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a peculiarly fortunate king and who extended his sway 
north, west and south. Chacha is said to have conquered 
Multan and Parvata and made his boundary conterminous 
with that of Kashmir. As Hiuen Tsang states that Multan 
was subject to Tekka and not to Sind when he visited it in 
641 A.D. we may take it as a further argument to hold that 
he visited Sind in the time of Sahasi II. Some place 
the usurpation of Chacha in631 A.D. (see Sind Gazetteer and 
Gazetteer of Bahawalpur) on the authority of another 
Mahomedan historian, but we must place it sometime 
after Harsha’s death, 7.e., about648 A.D. Chacharuled for 
40 years or till 688 and his brother Chandra till 695 and 
his son Dahir must have been on the throne for about 
‘17 years when he was conquered by Kasim in 712 A. D. 


The divergence between the testimony of Hiuen Tsang 
and Chachanama with regard to the caste of the ruling 
king in Sind leaves us in a doubt as to whether Sahasi IT 
was then ruling there or Chandra, brother of Chacha. But 
there is no doubt as to who was then ruling in Valabhi or 
Eastern Kathiawar, the next most important kingdom 
in Northern India. Hiuen Tsang describes the ruler of 
this kingdom very vividly. “He was a Kshatriya by caste 
and a son-in-law of Harsha. His name was Dhruvabhata. 
He was hasty of temper and young but a devout Buddhist.” 
He is subsequently described as often accompanying 
Harsha on his march and he was present at the great 
alms-giving assemblage held at Prayaga where Hiuen 
Tsang was the presiding priest in 643 A. D. Epigraphical 
evidence is amply corroborative in this connection. The 
ruling family of Valabhi was founded by Senapati Bha- 
tarka, who came from Ayodhya, during the troubles of the 
Huns about the beginning of the sixth century (some place 
this in 485 A. D.). Their grants testify to their history and 
power and they were generally worshippers of Siva though 
Dhruvabhata the son-in-law of Harsha was a Buddhist. 
It was undoubtedly a premier Kshatriya family, for the 
premier Kshatriya family of later Indian history, namely, 
the Sisodiyas of Udaipur derive their descent from this 
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family of Valabhi. It is therefore not improbable that 
Harsha gave his daughter in marriage to this king because 
he was a Kshatriya king, as his father had given Rajya- 
‘shri in marriage to Grahavarma, another well-known 
Kshatriya king of his days. In fact, then as now, kings 
‘tried to give their daughters to kings of unquestioned 
Kshatriya lineage for as Bana says (H. C., p. 200) awameaty 
aT, ayaaqaaeaed draed: ‘“ Among other good qualities 
-of a bridegroom wise men look to good lineage alone. ” 

The next important kingdom was that of Gurjara 
‘in Rajputana. Its capital was Bhinmal. It was the princi- 
‘pal country of the Gurjaras in those days, though now 
the country is not Gujarat but Rajputana. “The king was 
a Kshatriya by caste,” according to Hiuen Tsang, and 
“a young man celebrated for his wisdom and courage and 
a firm believer in Buddhism.” This king must have been 
a son of king Vyaghramukha in whose time the noted 
astronomer Brahmagupta in 628 A.D. composed his treatise 
on astronomy. As Hiuen Tsang visited the country about 
‘641 A. D., Vyaghramukha’s successor must have been 
a@ young man. Gurjara was defeated by Prabhakara, the 
father of Harsha as stated in the Harsha-Charita, p. 174 
(qionmn: saris fa farmer saraeqaed? ara seers: ). 
Though its conquest by Harsha in his digwjaya is not men- 
tioned, it may be easily presumed. But Hiuen Tsang’s 
‘description of the king suggests that like Sind and 
Kashmir, Gurjara was nominally subject to the over- 
lordship of Harsha. 


There was a Gurjara kingdom to the south of Valabhi 
also. It was very probably founded by an offshoot from 
the Gurjara kingdom in the north. This was the first 
incursion of the Gurjaras into this part of the country 
‘which in later times has always. borne their name. The 
‘kingdom is called Bharukaccha by Hiuen Tsang and its 
capital was Bharukaccha or modern Broach on the north 
bank of the Nerbudda at the head of the estuary of that 
river. It derived its wealth from sea-borne trade. The 
‘king who ruled Bharukaccha at this time was Dadda IT 
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whose grants found disclose the genealogy of the family 
and mention it clearly as a Gurjara family*. These kings 
were worshippers of the Sun, a fact which also connects 
them with the original Gurjara kingdom of Bhinm4al where 
there was a well-known temple of the Sun. The tree of 
the family is as follows:—(1) Dadda I who came into 
this part about 528 A. D. and founded the kingdom, 
(2) Jayabhata I, (3) Dadda II, contemporary of Harsha and’ 
Hiuven Tsang. He was practically an independent king: 
though his titles are those of a Mahasdamanta. For this. 
king Dadda is said to have given refuge to a Valabhi king 
when he was attacked by Harsha. Probably it.was Dhruva-- 
bhata himself who subsequently became the son-in-law 
of Harsha, but perhaps his father if this invasion happened. 
during the early years of Harsha’s reign. 


We next go on to describe the kingdom ot Molapo 
or Malwa as described by Hiuen Tsang. ‘Its capital” 
says he “was on the south-east side, of the Mahi river. 
The people were intelligent, of a refined speech and of 
liberal education. Malwa in the south-west and Magadha 
in the north-east were the two countries where learning: 
was prized. In this country virtue was esteemed and 
humanity respected.” This flattering description applies. 
to ancient Malwa as a whole, for Malwa throughout Sans- 
krit literature bears a high reputation for learning. But. 
Molapo must be identified with Western Malwa (as at 
present constituted politically) as the capital is said to 
be near the Mahi river, which is even now ariver of Western 
Malwa as well as Gujarat. It may perhaps have been 
Dharanagari noted in the next few centuries as the seat of 
the Paramaras, the liberal patrons of learning and learned 
men. Dhara is mentioned in the Jaunpur inscription of 
Isvaravarma (Gupta Ins. Vol. III, plate No. 51, p. 230), and _ 
thus must have been in existence even at that time. What-: 
ever the capital may have been, this Malwa of Hiuen. 
Tsang owing to the mention of the Mahi is undoubtedly 


* AGS-TAC-TTAT-IATAT &c. (Indian Antiquary, Vol, VIL, No. 63). 
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Western Malwa; Eastern Malwa, separated from it by 
the Chambal river, being mentioned by him as Ujjain of 
which we shall speak presently. Who the king of this 
Western Malwa was it does not clearly appear. Hiuen 
Tsang mentions that from the records of this kingdom, 
about sixty years before his arrival, there ruled here a 
Siladitya who was famous for his rare kindness and 
compassion. He was a Buddhist and had a temple of 
Buddha built near his palace. “ This fine work had been 
continued for successive generations without interrup- | 
tion.” (See Records, Watters, Vol. II, p. 242.) ‘The life 
adds, “He would not injure even a fly. He caused the 
water given to the horses and elephants to be strained, 
unless he should destroy the life of a water-insect. He 
impressed on the people of the country to avoid taking 
life. Thus for fifty years he continued on the throne,’ 
p. 148. If this king ruled Western Malwa for fifty years, 
sixty years before Hiuen Tsang’s visit in 640 A. D., he 
must be taken to have come to the throne in 53) A. D. 
or somewhere about it and died in 580. At this time, 
therefore, his grandson or perhaps great-grandson must, 
have been ruling in Western Malwa. Who this Siladitya 
was we shall discuss in a note. 


Next we come to the kingdom called Ujjain from its 
capital. This kingdom was pre-eminently Malwa and 
should have been so called. But Hiuen Tsang coming to 
Western Malwa first and finding it completely Buddhist, 
gave it the name of Malwa and gave to the next kingdom 
which was ruled by a Brahmin and which was not wholly 
Buddhist the name of Ujjain. Ujjain, however, was Malwa 
pre-eminently.» It was the same Ujjain as is famous in 
the old Buddhist and Hindu literatures: There is no 
doubt about its identity for Hiuen Tsang reports that 
Asoka in his youth had built outside the city a hell 
(jail) for the punishment of evil-doers. The ruler of 
the country when Hiuen Tsang visited it was a Brahmin. 
He was perhaps appointed by Harsha or had seized the 
vacant kingdom and had been tolerated by him. Of the 
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Gupta family which appears to have ruled here tn the 
beginning of Harsha’s reign we-shall ‘speak in a note. 
It may be stated that the Gupta emperors of Patali- 
putra and Ayodhya conquered Malwa and Ujjain about 
400 A. D., under Chandra Gupta II. His successors ruled 
Malwa as well as Kathiawar and Gujarat as their coins 
testify, With Skanda Gupta the regular Gupta line 
ceased. It was overthrown as is well-known by the Huns. 
A Budha Gupta, however, ruled between the Jumna and 
the Nerbudda about 480-500 A.D. as appears from the Eran 
inscription and also from his coins. Other branches of 
the Guptas founded by Gupta chiefs must have established 
themselves in the several provinces of their empire and 
we may take it that the family mentioned ir the Aphsad 
plate ruled in Malwa at Ujjain until Deva Gupta the 
contemporary of Rajya was killed in the battle with 
him and the kingdom was seized by Harsha in 606 A. D. 
After that date and between 640 A. D. a Brahmin king 
may have set himself up or been appointed in Malwa. 


After thelfall of the Gupta powerand of;Budha Gupta, 
who ruled between the Jumna and the Nerbudda, other 
kingdoms might have been formed in this part of the coun- 
try besides Malwaor Ujjainand Hiuen Tsang mentionstwo, 
namely, Chichito or Zajoti in-what is row Bundelkhand 
the capital being probably at Eran and Mahesvarapura 
which has been identified by many with Gwalior (or per- 
haps Narwar). All these three kingdoms go by the name 
of their capitals and were ruled by Brahmin kings who 
may well be originally only Gupta governors subsequently 
assuming kingly status.* 


We have thus far noticed the}important kingdoms in 
the west and south of the empire of Harsha and mentioned 
the names and -other {particulars of the kings who ruled 
them. They were, to‘repeat, the kingdoms of Kabul, 


qo“ 

1. The king in Chichito might} have-been a descendant of the Brahmin king San- 
kshobha of the Parivrajaka family whose inscription tis given at 25 in the Corp. Ins., Vol. 
II, p. 115, or he may have been a descendant of Dhyanavishu whose inscription has 
been found at Eran. 
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Kashmir, Tekka (Panjab), Sind, Valabhi, Gurjara, Broach, 
Malwa, Ujjain, Bundelkhand and Gwalior. Durlabhavar- 
dhana ruled in Kashmir and SahasilIlinSind. At Valabhi 
the premier Kshatriya king Dhruvabhata ruled and he was 
the son-in-law of Harsha. In Gurjara north or Rajputana 
and in Gurjara south or Broach ruled two Kshatriva 
kings, viz., a sou of Vyaghramukha and Dadda II, respec- 
tively. In what is Central India as constituted at present 
three kingdoms, named Ujjain, Zajoti,and Mahesvarapura, 
besides Molapo or Western Malwa, were ruled by three 
Brahmin-kings. All these were probably actually inclu- 
ued in Harsha’s empire and Valabhi and Broach were 
practically so, while Gurjara, Sind, Kashmir and Tekka 
were nominally under Harsha’s suzerainty. In Molapo. 
which was also practically under the rule of Harsha, a 
grandson of a Sildditya ruled with certainty. 


Before going on to describe the kingdoms of Mid-India 
we must notice a small kingdom not visited by Hiuen 
Tsang, the ruler of wh:vh in the beginning of the next or 
8th century laid the foundation of the Mewad kingdom so 
noted in modern history for its great heroism and its cons- 
tancy to Raiput traditions. This was the small kingdom 
of Eder in the south-west of Mewad, founded by a son of 
Giahadditya of the Valabhi family of Kshatriyas, in the’ 
middle of the sixth century. At this time, 7. ¢., in the first 
half of the seventh century, the ruler in this family 
was named Nagaditya Siladitya who is mentioned in an 
inscription dated 646 A. D. (see Rajputana Gazetteer, 
Mewad Agency, Vol. II) In this family is said to 
have been born Bappa Rawal who in the beginning 
of the 8th century seized Chitod and inaugurated the 
Mewad family of Rajputs as we shall have to relate here- 
after. The origin of the Mewad family thus traced to the 
Valabhi kings is doubted by many historians, for reasons 
which we shall have to discuss in our second volume. 


We now come to Mid-India or what is practically 
the present United Provinces. The valley of the Ganges 
and the Jumna has been the seat of Indo-Aryan civili- 
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zation from ancient times. Indo-Aryan mental and 
physical power was developed here and from here the 
Aryans dominated so to speak Northern India or Hindus- 
tan as it is usually called. This part in ancient times was 
called the Madhya Desa from which Sri Krishna says in the 
Mahabharata (Sabha parva) “the Yadavas were so sorry to 
be ousted and whither they pined sv vehemently to return.” 
The same name continued down to the time of Hiuen 
Tsang who also calls it Mid-India and Varahamihira also 
makes this part the central division of India. The climate 
of this part of the country is or rather was remarkably 
dry and healthy in those days, when it was not cut up by 
numerous canals taken out from the Jumna and the 
Ganges, which while they have added to the fertility of 
the land and insured it against famine, have created a 
malarial climate and detracted much from its salubrity. 
The country then was and still is very fertile and hence 
numerous peoples or kingdoms flourished in this very 
compact territory and rose to pre-eminence in ancient 
times. The principal kingdoms here at this time were 
Thanesar and Kanauj both ruled by one and the same 
king Harsha. These two kingdoms were in fact the ancient 
Kuru and Panchala kingdoms united again as they once 
were under Janamejaya and the combination was natur- 
ally so powerful that Harsha like Janamejaya easily 
became the emperor.of Hindustan. As Harsha usually 
lived at Kanauj that city now rose to the importance, and 
assumed the status, of the capital of India. This status it 
retained throughout tho medieval period of Indian history 
of which we are treating. It had already risen into some 
importance during the days of the Maukhari kings Isana, 
Sarva and Avantivarma who ruled there during the latter 
half of the sixth century and who established overlordship 
over the eastern portion of the Gangetic valley, while the 
Vardhanas of Thanesar established overlordship over the 
western. The union of Thanesar and Kanauj at once raised 
Kanauj* to the position of the capital of India now lost 


* Kanauj is now a mere Tahsil or Taiuka town in the Farukhabad District, U. P. and 
nothing but debris remains to attest-its former greatness. 
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completely by Pataliputra. The latter city when Hiuen 

Tsang visited it was in ruins and almost deserted. It 
had finished its réle. Chandragupta Maurya had raised it 

to the position of the capital of India and Asoka had con- 

firmed it. Subsequent dynasties of emperors down to the 

Guptas respected that position, but when the Guptas moved 

out of it for the-first time to Ayodhya for a sort of change, 

its decline began, and when Harsha established the court 

of his empire at Kanauj, that position was finally lost 

by it after having thus retained it for about 800 years, 7. e. 
from 300 B.C. to 500 A.D. Kanauj remained the acknowledged: 
capital of India during the rest of the period of the early 

history of India. Delhi was almost a village at this time. 

It hadshone once only during the brief reign of the Panda-. 
vas inthe beginning of Indian history and had then retired 
into shade. It came into view again in the 10th century A.D.. 
with Anangapala who claimed to be a descendant of the- 
Pandavas but remained‘inferior to Kanauj till the 12th 

century when it threw Kanauj into shade with the victory 

of Prithviraja over Jayachand.’ The Mahomedans who 

finally conquered Prithviraja made Delhi the chief seat of 
their rule and Delhi has since remained the capital of the- 
Indian empire down to this day. 


This short account of the shifting of the centre of 
political gravity westward along the Gangetic valley from 
Pataliputra to Kanauj and from Kanauj to Delhi will be 
found interesting. In the interval between 600 and 1200 
A. D., Kanauj was the accepted capital of India’ as Arab 
historians of this time also testify ; for when they speak 
of the capital of Hind they always refer to Kanauj. The 
halo of the empire of Harsha hovered long over the city 
and induced each successive aspirant te imperial power 
to establish his dynasty there during this period as had 
happened at Pataliputra during the centuries preceding and 
as happened at Delhi during the centuries following. The 
city of Kanauj consequently acquired grandeur and accu - 
mulated riches commensurate with its dignity. It was at 
the height of its snlendour in the time of Mahmud of 
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Ghazni. who himself observed that it could justly boast to 
have nc equal and that it was full of palaces and temples 
built of marble. Even when Hiuen Tsang visited it, it 
was already agreatcity It was, says he, five miles long 
and one mile broad, was very strongly defended and had 
lofty structures everywhere. ‘‘There were beautiful gar- 
dens and tanks of clear water and in it were collected 
rarities from strange lands.’’ Kanauj was so grand in the 
8th century that the Chachanama uses (Trans. p. 52) “You 
want Kanauj” as a proverb meaning you want the im- 
possible. 


In this city veigned Harsha the patron of Bara and 
Hiuen Tsang. TVhanesar or Srikantha as the country is 
called by Rata,and Kanauj were kingdoms directly under 
Harsha. Hiuen Tsang mentions many kingdoms in the 
Gangetic valley besides these two and most of them also 
must have been directly under Harsha’s rule. Pariyatra 
or modern Alwar was however under a king of the Vaisya 
caste as also Srughna (about Hardwar) and Matipura 
where a Sudra king ruled, and Brahmapura or modern 
Garhwal. But Ahicchatra and Pilosana, Sankasya and 
Ayodhya, Ailahabad and Kausambi where no kings are 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang were probably under the direct 
sway of Harsha. Along the foot of the Himalayas were 
small kingdoms like Sravasti and Kapilvastu, Ramagrama 
and Kusinagara where petty chiefs ruled. These places 
were places of Buddhist worship and hence kept up some 
population; otaerwise strangely enough the country was 
desolate. Many cultivable and fertile parts of India were 
indeed in ancient times under jungles which have been 
cleared only under the British rule. Civilization and 
prosperity foliowed in ancient days the course of the 
Ganges and the Jumna, and away from them were jungles 
infested by elephants The incessant internecine fights 
between opposing kings prevented the growth of overflow- 
ing population and the means of communication being 
limited, the export of grain from India must then have 
been almost nil. Hence the need for extension of cultiva- 
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tiori was not felt and it is no wonder that even the empire 
of Harsha was bordered, so to speak, on doth sides by wide 
fringes of jungles along the Himalayas on the north and 
the Vindhyas on the south. These jungles provided the 
immense number of elephants required for the armies of 
contending kings. Considering this state of the country, 
therefore, we need not be surprised that there were 60.000 
elephants in the army of the emperor Harsha alone, while 
there must have been thousands more in those of other 
kings. 


We will now proceed to describe the kingdoms to 
the east of Mid-India, or in what are now the provinces of 
Behar and Bengal. The first kingdom to notice was that 
of’ Magadha. Hiuen Tsang relates that before his time 
a king named Purnavarma who was supposed to be a de- 
scendant of Asoka ruled in Magadha where he had rebuilt 
the wall round the Bodhi tree which had been thrown 
down by Sasanka king of Karnasuvarna. Magadha was 
the chief place of Buddhist worship. It contained the 
Bodhi tree and Buddha’s footprint stone. Besides, the 
Nalanda monastery, the chief seat of Buddhist learning 
was in Magadha. Beyond Magadha were Hiranyaparvata 
or Monghyr and Champa or Bhagalpur, Kajugal or Raj- 
mahal and Paundravardhana or Rangpur ruled by kings. 
of whom we have no information. Beyond was Kamarupa 
or Assam which was ruled at this time by Bhaskaravarma 
whose other name was Kumara. He was a friend and 
ally of Harsha from the first as we have already described 
Strangely enough the accounts of this king given by 
Hiuen Tsang and Bana, two contemporary witnesses 
agree almost to the last detail. At page 186 of the Re- 
cords, Vol. II, (Watters) we read, “The reigning king who 
was a Brahmin by caste and a descendant of Narayana 
Deva was named Bhaskaravarma, his other name was 
Kumara. The sovereignty had been transmitted in the 
family for 1,009 generations. His Majesty was a lover 
of learning. Men of ability came from afar to study here. 
The king though not a Buddhist respected accomplished 
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Sramanas,” Baia at page 294, H. C., says.—aerquaais- 
AAA WAM Hal Rr A Ges! aeay wTs-qVeae-awsA 
suf aeaity ay Atey sais yfoadn: oat dagaaem: gar 
fsa: asa ame aerate SA) aera wreaaal aq ace: 
ga: aqaad! Although the name Bhaskaravarma sounds as 
that of a Kshatriya his being a Brahmin as mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsang may be accepted to be correct. Brahmins 
who followed the Kshatriya profession often took a 
Kshatriya name and those who followed Vaisya professions 
took a Vaisya name. The fame of Assam for learning 
continued for some centuries more down to the days of 
Sankara. The legendary origin of the family is, of course, 
unhistorical, but that it was a long-continued family 
may be believed as Assam, being out of the way, must 
have remained undisturbed by the ambitions of con- 
quering heroes. We shall have to speak of this Kumara 
again as we have spoken of him before. 


We now come to the three kingdoms into which 
Bengal proper was then divided, namely, Karnasuvarna 
(Murshidabad), Samatata (Eastern Bengal) and Tamralipti 
(Midnapur). These were prosperous countries even in 
Hiuen Tsang’s time. The king in Karnasuvarna before 
Hiuen Tsang visited it was SaSsanka or Narendragupta 
already mentioned as the man who treacherously murdered 
Rajyavardhana and was a persecutor of Buddhism. Pro- 
bably he was pardoned by Harsha, as he is shown by 
a Ganjam inscription to be, alive and reigning in 619 
A. D. But after his death his kingdom seems to have 
been given to the Kumararaja of Assam. For an undated 
inscription of Bhaskaravarma, published in the Dacca 
Review 1913 (noted by V. Smith), was issued from Karna- 
suvarna. Hiuen Tsang does not mention the king ruling 
in Karnasuvarna when he visited it;-but the above 
surmise is supportable also from the statement of Bana, 
that Harsha anointed Kumararajaa king ( aq ea siaiqe: 
gat: H. C., p. 139). In Samatata or Eastern Bengal 
a Brahmin family ruled to which.belonged a great Bud- 
dhist saint visited by Hiuen Tsang. No particulars of the 
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king at Tamralipti are mentioned. All these kingdoms 
were, of course, subordinate to Harsha. It is to be noticed 
that Hiuen Tsang does not asssign the name of Gauda 
to any of these kingdoms, though the king of Karnasuvarna, 
Sasanka, is described by Bana as the king of Gauda 
Gaudais anoted name in Sanskrit literature for the learned 
men of Gauda have always maintained a peculiar style 
and school of thought of their own. Probably the name 
Gauda applied to ail these three kingdoms, as also the 
name Vanga which is still more ancient and which is 
not noted by Hiuen Tsang. 


Lastly in Northern India and in subordination to 
Harsha we have to mention the kingdom of Odra or Orissa 
and the kingdom of Kongadu or Ganjam along the coast 
of the Bay of Bengal. These were Indo-Aryan kingdoms 
on the border of the Dravidian Kalinga kingdom to the 
south. With Kongadu Hiuen Tsang notices the change 
in language. (Curiously enough their written language 
was the same as that of India.) With Kalinga the change 
in the language was complete. “In talk and manners they 
differed from Mid-India”’ (Watters, Vol. II, p, 198). The 
kings in these two countries are not mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang, nor can we find them out with certainty. Ac- 
cording to the palm leaf chronicles of the temple of 
Jagannath in Cuttuck, Orissa was under the Kesari 
dynasty from the 7th to the 12th Century A. D., but it 
is probable that that dynasty established itself there after 
the time of Harsha. (See Cuttuck Gazetteer.) 


This completes the list of important kingdoms* in 
Northern India which constituted the empire of Harsha. 
As we have already remarked, contemporaneous with 
this northern empire of Harsha, there was at this 
time the southern empire of Satyadsraya Pulakesin II 
of Maharashtra, which included all the kingdoms in the 
Deccan and South India. These kingdoms were, most of 
them, visited by Hiuen Tsang and have been described by 


* Nepal is omitted as at this time, it Was subordinate to Tibet and it does not clearly 
appear that it was subordinate to Harsha. 
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him. They were Kalinga or Rajamahendri, -Kosala or 
Raipur, Andhra or Warangal, Dhanakakata or Vengi, 
Chola or Nellore, Dravida or Kanchi, Malayakuta 
or Madura, Konkanapura orpart of Mysore and northern 
part of the western coast (the capital being probably 
Banavasi above the Ghats) and lasty Maharashtra with its 
capital at Badami, whose king Pulakesin appears to have 
subdued all the other kingdoms noted above. (see Aihole 
and other inscriptions.) The Pallavas ruled in Kanchi or 
Chola and Dravida, their king at this time being Nara- 
sinha Varman. In Malayakita or Pandya country (Madura 
and Tinnevelly) ruled the line of kings, called the Pandyas 
who like the kings of Assam, ruled therefrom of old. In 
Vengi was Vishnu Vardhana, brother of Satyadsraya Pula- 
kesin. Who the king of Ranavasi was we cannot discover. 
Probably a prince of the Kadamba family ruled there. 
These kingdoms of the south were all tributaries of and 
subordinate to the empire of Pulakesin II who conquered 
them between about 610 and 620 A. D. By a strange coin- 
cidence this southern empire of Pulakesin which came into 
being at about the same time as that of Harsha in the 
north, also came to an end like its northern rival about 
the middle of the 7th century, Narsinha Varman of Kanchi 
eonquering and devastating Badami. 


NOTES. 
1—THE MAUKHARIS OF KANAUJ. 


_ Corp. Ins. Vol. III, Asirgad Seal, No. 47 (page 219), gives us a seat 
inscription of Sarvavarma and this contains, in my view, the genealogy, 
of the kings of Kanauj. Unfortunately inthese records the recorders never 
trouble themselves to mention the kingdom where the particular kings 
ruled. Perhaps they omit the name ofthe kingdom because they think 
it so well known, but this omission causes us at this distance of time 
a great deal of doubt and difficulty. It is from the Harsha-Charita 
that we. know that the Maukharis ruled in Kanauj; for Grahavarma 
came from there and was killed there and Rajyashri was also imprisoned 
there. This seal gives the following genealogy:—1. Maharaja 
Harivarma; 2. Maharaja Adityavarma; 3 Maharaja Isvaravarma, born 
of Harsha Gupta; 4. Maharajadhiraja Isdnavarma, born of Upagupta; 
5. Parama MaheSvara MaharajadhiraGja Sarvavarma Maukhari. This 
line of the seal may be continued by the help of the Aphsad inscription 
of the later Guptas (p. 203, Corp. Ins., Vol, III); 6. Susthitavarma, and by 
the aid of the Deo Barnak inscription (p. 217 ditto): 7 Avantivarma. 
This Deo Barnak inscriptionis of one Jivita Gupta and mentions the 
confirmation of the grant of the village of Varunika (now Deo Barnak), 
a village about 25 miles south-west of Arrah, the chief town of the 
Shahabad district of Bengal to a sun-worshipper, first made by baladitya 
and subsequently confirmed by Sarvavarma and again by Avantivarma 
both styled Paramegvara. These two are evidently the kings of the 
Maukhari line of Kanauj. We may by the help ofthese inscriptions, 
give the Maukhari line of kings with the Gupta line as follows:— 


The Maukharis. The Guptas. 

1. Harivarma 1. Krishna Gupta. 

2. Adityavarma, married 2. Harsha Gupta. 
Harsha Gupta. 

3. ISvaravarma, married - 3. Jivita Gupta. 
Upagupta. : 

4. TSanavarma 4. Kumara Gupta, fought 

with Isanvarama. 

5. Sarvavarma Maukhari. 5. Damodara Gupta, killed in 
fight with Maukhari. 

6. Susthitavarm4. 6. Mahasena Gupta, fought 


with Susthita. 
7. Avantivarma ; 
8. Grahavarma. 7 Madhava Gupta. 


Three generations of the Guptas Kumara, Damodara and Mahasena 
te explicitly said in the Aphsad inscription to ‘have fought with three 
5 
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generations of the Maukharis, Jéana, Sarva and Susthita; the first two 
names of which we find inthe Ashirgad sea! inscription of Sarva also. 
Adityavarma is said, in the seal, to have married Harsha Gupta, 
and she appears to have been.a sister of the contemporaneous Harsha 
Gupta. Mahasena Gupta must be taken to have lived long or Susthita 
to have a short reign, hence his generation covers two of the Varmas 
which is not improbable, Grahavarma and Madhava Gupta, son of 
Mahdsena being contemporaneous with and almost of the same age as 
Harsha. 


It is possible to deduce a few salient facts about the history ofthis line 
of Maukhari kings from these three records, namely the Aphsad inscrip- 
tion, the Ashirgad seal and the Deo Barnak inscription (Corp. Ins., Vol. 
I[I, Nos. 42,47 and 46). Inthe first place this line of kings became 
powerful in the days of Isanavarma who for the first time is called 
Maharajadhiraja, the three before him being called Maharajas only in 
the Ashirgad seal. The seal assigns the title Maukhari for the first time 
to his son Sarvavarma. In the Aphsad inscription also while his father 
Jéanavarma is mentioned by name, his son is called by the simple name 
ofthe Maukhar@ Thus Sarvavarma appears to have beena greater 
king than his father and he and probably his father also fought with the 
Huns. His dominions or rather overlordship extended south upto 
Ashirad where his seal was discovered and also east as faras Bengal 
where as stated in the Deo Barnak inscription he confirmed a grant 
given by Baladitya of Magadha toa sun-temple which indicates that 
the dominion of Baladitya’s successors had been substituted by that of 
Sarvavarma of Kanavj. The same grant was confirmed by the grandson of 
Sarvavarma named Avantivarma, the father of Grahavarma brother-in- 
law of Harsha. 


We have now to aster the inscriptions ofthe Maukhari king 
named Anantavarma given in Corp. Ins. Vol. III. In these the pedigree 
given extends only overthree names and these are Yajhavarma, Sardula- 
varma and Anantavarma. These seem to be a branch ofthe same 
family, for they call themselves Maukharis. But they are distinct from 
the Kanauj family and are of much less importance. For the greatest 
of the three Sardila is no more than a Mahasamanta (see Corp. Ins., 
Vol. III, No. 48: oft-ares sia sfatea-aar: araeagerit:) while Sarvavarma 
and Iganavarmd are styled in the seal Maharajadhiraja (see No.47 ibid). 
These Maukharis appear to be a later branch established in the 
Gaya district, where their inscriptions have been found and probably 
belong to a date later than that of Harsha. 


2.—DEVAGUPTA OF MALWA. 


We have next to determine who Deva Gupta or rather the Malava 
king was who attacked Grahavarma of Kanaujand who was killed in the 
battle with Rajya. The difficulties in this connection are numerous and 
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troublesome. In th’ first place Bana in the Harsha Charita distincily 
says that it was a king of Malava who attacked Kanauj: 24 yeaa 
UT Aes Sastre casa: (H. C., p. 251); also erarrahiretsadiga- 
IIS TEBAsasarea (H. C., p. 303). Clearly therefore a king of 
.Malava attacked Grahavarma, and Bhandi showed Harsha the people of 
that Mblava king enchained (the king himself being probably killed 
after his defeat by Rajya.) Now in the Madhubana inscription of Harsha 
‘Rajya is said to have punished kings like Deva Gupta. Rajya in his 
short life fought only two battles, one with the Huns and the other with 
the Malava king who had murdered Grahavarma. Putting the two to- 
Sether the name of this Malava king, therefore, was clearly Deva 
Gupta. Now in the Aphsad inscription above mentioned, we have the 
names of members of a Gupta family who were the hereditary enemies 
of the Varmas of Kanauj and it contains also the name of Madhava, the 
companion of Harsha. This family may, therefore, be taken to be the 
family of the Guptas of Malava though in this inscription the country. of 
the Guptas is not mentioned, nor unfortunately the name of Deva Gupta. 
And we may accept the ingenious guess made by Dr. Hoernle (J. R. A. S. 
1904) that Deva Gupta was Madhava’'s brother, with sd@me changes to be 
noted further on. 


The fact is there is no other explanation possible. The Harshae 
‘Charita plainly states that the two princes, Kumara and Madhava, 
‘called Guptas who were given by Prabhakaravardhana to his sons, 

Rajya and Harsha, to be their companions were AISTIAGAT or sons of 
the king of Malava. This ‘Madhava Gupta who was the ‘companion of 
Harsha is very probably the Madhava Gupta of the Aphsad inscription 
for he is expressly described there to be desirous of the company* of 
Harsha. ( 2fieseafaraunatzar =.) Moreover from the description of 
Madhava as a tall imposing fair young man, given by Bana in the 
Harsha-Charita in detail differing from that of Kumara one is inclined 
to infer.that Bana had in his mind the fact that this Madhava subse- 
quently became a well-known king. But a difficulty presents itself here 
namely, how could the king of Malava attack Grahavarma, while the 
king’s own brothers were the attendants of Rajya and Harsha, tho 
brother-in-law of Grahavarma ? The guess of Dr. Hoernle seems to be 
acceptable that they were on inimical terms and it may be supplemented 
by the suggestionthat Kumara and Madhava were not merely the younger 
brothers of Deva Gupta, but were his half-brothers or sons by another 
wife of Mahasena Gupta. There is always ill-filling even in ordinary 
families between half-brothers, and in royal families in India such 
brothers are usually at deadly enmity. By this suggestion is also 
removed the difficulty of explaining why the sons of a king’ were given 
as companions of the sons of another king. Kumara and Madhava had 
no right to the throne being younger sons and their presence in Malava 


* If we take this, to mean “fight” with Harsha, he is stlll Harsha’s contemporary, 
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was not very palatable to the eldest son and heir-apparent Déva Gupta 
who was most likely an impetuous man. In fine the story of the 
Malavaraja in connection with Harsha may be told thus. A Gupta . 
family starting from Krishna Gupta reigned at Ujjain or some other 
place in Malava and were the hereditary enemies of the Maukharis of 
Kanauj. They were connected by marriage with the Vardhana family 
of Thanesar, Prabhakaravardhana’s mother Mahasena Gupta (mention- 
ed in the Sonpat seal of Harsha) being a sister of Mahasena Gupta of 
Malwa. The last had a long reign and had his eldest son Deva Gupta by 
one wife and two younger sons Kumara and Madhava by another wife.. 
These he sent to his sister’s son Prabhakara to seek their fortune. 
Mahasena Gupta died a little before Prabhakara and Deva Gupta be-' 
came king of Malwa. When Prabhakara died suddenly and Rajya and 
Harsha and Grahavarma were left young and inexperienced, Deva Gupta, 
as usual with his family, suddenly attacked Grahavarma and killed him.. 
Rajya with Bhandi and Kumara, half-brother of Deva Gupta, attacked: 
Deva Gupta and defeated him and seized allhis treasure and put his inen 
and family in chains for: his dastardly treatment of Rajyashri. Rajya 
and Kumara both being subsequently killed treacherously by Saganka. 
Harsha became king of Thanesar and came and took from Bhandi the 
charge of the booty and prisoners and the army of elephants of the Malava 
king. It seems probable that for the great crime of Deva Gupta the 
kingdom of Malava was seized by Harsha for a time at least and not 
given to Madhava to whom it properly belonged. It appears so clearly» 
from the Harsha-Charita where Bana says: si¢l=q acadaatania: led 
FaTeerarsgaraarg which means that the booty including the throne or- 
(AsTaa was taken possession of by Harsha and handed over to his officers 
and not to Madhava who must have been retained by Harsha as his com- 
panion during all the time he conquered Northern India and founded his 
empire. Subsequently, as Emperor, Harsha must have put Madhava in 
possession of some eastern kingdom on the bank of the Ganges for the- 
Aphsad inscription of Adityasena and other inscriptions seems to indi- 
cate that Adityasena’s country lay in Bengal. Since this family in 
Bengal had nothing to do with Deva Gupta his name does not appear in. 
the genealogy of Adityasena. For, as Madhava did not succeed to Deva. 
Gupta, his half-brother, at all, Deva Gupta’s name has properly been 
omitted. In the kingdom of Ujjain when Hiuen Tsang visited it there. 
was a Brahmin king ruling. This Brahmin king may either have seated 
himself onthe vacant throne being tolerated byHarsha or he may even have 
been appointed by Harsha the Emperor as Matrigupta was appointed to 
Kashmir by Yasodharma Vikramaditya of the Mandsaur inscription. 
Thus the difficulty created by the mention of a Brahmin king in Ujjain 
by Hiuen Tsang is also removed and reconciled with the story of the 
Harsha-Charita. Or we may take Deva Gupta’s capital to be some other 
town like Vidisa which is also a portion of Malwa. Both Bana and. 
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Hiuven Tsang are contemporary and reliable narrators and their state- 
ments can only be reconciled in this way. 


The line of Malava kings so to say became extinct with Deva Gupta 
and the line of the Guptas of Magadha, as the Cor. Ins., Vol. III styles 
it, continued in the person of Madhava. We may give the two lines as 
follows from the Aphsad and other izscriptions given in this volume ard 
even assign some dates with corroboration, as one inscription contains a 
date 66, presumably of the Harsha Era. We give the Thanesar and 
Kanavuj lines also for comparison. 


Thanesar. Malwa. Kanavuj. 
(Sonpat seal No. 52) (Aphsad inscription and (Aphsad inscription 
Deo Barnak inscription) ‘and Ashirgad seal) 


1 Krishna Gupta 
| 
2 Harsha Gupta 


3 Jivita Gupta fights with 1 Isvaravarma 


1 Rajyavardhana 4 Kumara Gupta ay 2 Iganavarma 
2 Adityavardhana 5 Damodara Gupta ,, 3 Sarvavarma 
m. Mahasena Gupta | 

3 Prabhakaravardhana 6 Mahasena Gupta ,, 4 Susthitavarma 
. | | | | 5 Avantivarma 

Rajyavar- Harsha- Deva Gupta Madhava | 
dhanakilled vardhana killed 606 Gupta of 6 Grahavarm2 

606 A.D. king 606 A.D. Magadha killed 606 A.D. 


A.D. (Malwa king- _ 
dom line Adityasena 
closed) A.D. 672 


| 
Deva Gupta 
| 
Vishnu Gupta 
| 
Jivita Gupta 


Corp. Ins. Vol. III, plate No. 42, mentions the erection of an 
image at Nalanda in the regin of Adityasena im the year 66 (of Harsha 
Era presumably) 7. e. 672 A. D., which is not inconsistent with the story 
we have sketched above. Madhava may either be supposed to have 
come to power and established himself in Magadha: after Harsha’‘s 
death or during his lifetime as stated before. 


The theory of Dr. Hoernle about Deva Gupta is objected to by 
Pandurang Shastri Parakhi in his Marathi Life of Harsha. He thinks 
that Mahasena Gupta could not have been the sister of Mahasena 
Gupta asin that case the sons of the latter Kumara and Madhava 
become the brothers of Prabhakaravardhana being his maternal uncle’s 
sons and therefore uncles of Rajya and Harsha and could not therefore 
have bowed to them when introduced, as stated by Bana. But this is 
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not correct. Although seniors, even a king's sons, when they come in 
a subordinate position, have to bow tothe master king. The master 
king and his sons are above all relations in point of etiquette. I have 
seen even a grand-father bow to his daughter's son, the latter being the 
king. Secondly, Parakhi does not believe that Deva Gupta was Maha- 
sena Gupta’s son, but there can be no other person (if we bear in mind 
the Madhuban inscription of Harsha), intended by Bana when he says 
that it was a Malava Raja who attacked Grahavarma. Thirdly, Vincent 
Smith also does not accept Dr. Hoernle’s theory as a whole and especi- 
ally that part of it which brings in Siladitya of Malwa mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang. This last portion of Dr. Hoernle’s theory, no doubt, has 
to be abandoned as I shall show later on. In fact, Siladitya cannot 
come in to attack Grahavarma, for his Malwa would be different from 
the Malwa of Deva Gupta. Bana must be taken to use the word Mala- 
va in one sense only though the Malava of Hiuen Tsang and the 
Malava of Bana may be taken to be different. What I mean is this 
Bana says that Kumara and Madhava were the sons ofa Malava king 
( arzactage ) and that Grahavarma was killed by araaua or king of 
Malava who was himself subsequently defeated by Rajya in battle. 
In these two statements of Bana Malava must mean the same kingdom 
and not different kingdoms as Dr. Hoernle takes by introducing 
Siladitya along with Deva Gupta. Bana’s statements clearly require 
that Kumara and Madhava were brothers of Deva Gupta and that they 
belonged to the same kingdom, which may be taken to be Ujjain or some 
other town in eastern Malwa. Thus, we have to give up that part of 
Dr. Hoernle’s theory which brings in Siladitya. We have also to give 
up the further portion of his theory which makes Yasomati ( Queen of 
Prabhakaravardhana), a sister of Siladitya and daugher of Yasodharma. 
In the first place we find names of a’ sister and brother have some por- 
tion in commoh but not ofa father and daughter. And, secondly and 
more particularly when YaSomati’s brother is described by Bana as 
bringing Bhandi to Prabhakara he simply says qzarracat wlat. Had he been 
akingandaking ofsogreata fame at Siladitya, Bana the contemporary of 
Harsha would certainly have mentioned the name of the king or at least 
affixed some epithet indicating his high position. It appears from this 
plain reference that YaSomati was not the daughter of a great king but 
some Samanta king and hence her brotheris mentioned without any 
distinction.” Mcreover from Yasomati's lamentation at the time of 
burning herself (in 606 A. D.) her father and mother appear to have: 
been then still alive; see H. C., page 230. Under this view, therefore, 
Bhandi is not the son ofa great king, but 4 mere Samanta and expects 
not to rise to a higher position than that: of a Commander-in-Chief. And 


* Even if the epithet HENLE STAT applied to qaradt by Bana (H. C., p. 176) be 
interpreted literally, this brother who brought*Bhandi must be taken to be a younger 
brother notentitled to royal epithets. His plain mention requires this.as also his hand? 
ing over his son to seek his for une 
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further we are not reduced to the necessity of believing that he fought 
against his own father Siladitya and had the hardihood or inhumanity 
to present to Harsha the family and dependents enchained, and the 
treasures and even the throne of his own father without any feeling. J 
think this part of Dr. Hoernle’s theory must be abandoned for we avoid 
a great many difficulties by making Yasomati not the sister of Sildditya 
of Malwa but of some Samanta ruler. His theory, however, that Deva 
Gupta was a brother of Kumara and Madhava seems to me to be accept- 
able and explains Bana’s references properly as shown above. 


3.—SIR VINCENT SMITH ON THE MAUKHARIS AND THE GUPTAS. 


At page 312 (3rd edn.) of his Early History of India Sir Vincent 
Smith observes : “These ‘later Guptas of Magadha,’ as they are called: 
by Archeologists shared the rule of that province with another dynasty 
of rajas who had names ending in‘Varman‘*and belonged toa clan 
called Maukhari. The territorial division between the two dynasties 
cannot be defined precisely. Their relations with one another were 
sometimes friendly and sometimes hostile, but the few details known 
are of little importance.” Now it is clear from the above that Sir V. 
Smith refers to the Maukharis and the Guptas discussed in the above 
two notes. It seems, however, clear to me that the Maukharis originally 
belonged to Kanauj. That their kingdom was Kanauj is certain from 
the statements of Bana. Grahavarma was attacked and killed there. 
His father was Avantivarma from Bana’s statement. This Avantivar- 
ma was a grandson of Sarvavarma as seems very probable from the Deo 
Barnak inscription. The seal of Sarvavarma found at Ashirgad gives 
the genealogy of this line of kings which has been given above. These 
Maukhari kings thus ruled at Kanauj and held extensive sway. The 
description of Bana aefrauat wrara’ adit aeausraneeal Stat aa: ! 
as also faradtacerrd taal Arauai arse: Tera: (H. C. pp. 200 and 252) 
seems to indicate that the Maukharis of Kanauj were a powerful family 
and the seal found at Ashirgad and the inscriptions found at Jaunpur and 
Deo Barnak show that they held sway over a large extent of territory 
southwards upto the Vindhya, northwards upto Jaunpur, and eastwards 
uptothe Brahmaputra. In fact I would give the political history of 
India inthe latter half ofthe sixth century as follows:—When the 
Imperial Gupta line ended in 538 A. D. with Kumara Gupta II ( V.Smith 
page 152 3rd edition), many of their provinces came under the sway of 
the Maukharis of Kanauj. With the overthrow of the Huns by a con- 
federacy led by YaSodharma and Baladitya several new kingdoms came 
into importance in different parts of the Gupta empire and among 
them the Vardhanas of Thanesar and the Maukharis of Kanauj who 
had also their share of the fights with the Huns were the ‘two promi- 
nent. The latter extended their sway north, south and east and fora 
time the eastern provinces were under their direct sway. We can only 
thus explain the confirmation ofthe grant at Deo Barnak made orie 
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ginally by Baladitya, by Sarvavarma and again by Avantivarma. It 
was after Harsha’s death that this sway of the Maukharis of Kanauj 
in Bengal was substituted by that of the later Guptas of Magadha as 
they are called by Archezologists. This part of my theory about the 
Maukharis seems to me to’ be well founded and strong. Asto my 
surmise that the later Gupta line originally came from Malwa, I cannot 
speak with the same certainty. If Madhava of the Aphsad inscription 
is a brother of Devagupta, then he came undoubtedly from Malwa. But 
if not we may treat his line asruling from before in some portion of 
Magadha. All the same Devagupta who killed Grahavarma and who 
was killed by Rajya certainly belongs to Malwa. We may well ima- 
gine that a Gupta line set itself up in Malwa after the disruption of the 
Gupta empire and always fought with the Maukharis of Kanauj for 
supremacy. Devagupta may also be, with fitness, assigned to the line 
of Gupta princes of whom Bhavagupta of 580 A. D. was one. Madhava 
and Kumara the companions of Harsha and Rajya must in that case be 
taken to belong to this line of Malwa kings, that is the Madhava of 
Harsha-Charita must be taken to be different from the Madhava of the 
Aphsad inscription. These Guptas of the Aphsad inscription even if 
assigned to Magadha may also have had fights with the Maukharis of 


Kanauj who were as we have said above the overlords of the eastern 
portion of the Gupta empire. 


We must lastly take intoconsideration the fact noted in the account 
given by Mr. Burn of “‘some coins of the Maukharis” in J. R. A. S. 1906 
at page 843 referred to by Sir V. A. Smith ina foot-note here. These 
coins were found in- a village named Bhitaura in the Zilla of Fyzabad 
in Oudh. They are coins of Isanavarma, Sarvavarma and Avantivarma 
and of Harsha, Pratapasila and Siladitya as deciphered from the legends. 
They also contain dates which with dates on coins previously found are 
for Iganavarma 54, 55 for Sarva 58 (formerly found) 234, 23 ( now found ) 
and 57 which may be read as 67and 71 (formerly found) and 250 (now found) 
for Avantivarma. On the coins of Harsha, Pratapagila and Siladitya 
the figures inthe opinion of Mr. Burn ‘‘ stand for regnal years.” Tho 
three digit figures on the Varma coins now found are clearly Gupta 
years. The previous figures are not well explained and Mr. Burn seeks 
to explain them by referenceto a supposed era started by Brahmagupta 
in 499 A. D. when exactly 3600 years had expired from the begnining of 
the Kali age. Whatever that era may be, the dates extending over 
three digits, now found, are clearly Gupta era figures and in the opinion 
of Mr. Eurn this use of the Gupta era may indicate a temporary subjec- 
tion to, or alliance with Guptas. But it seems tome that no such in- 
ference is necessary. Indeed independent kings use the era of an empire 
which has just passed away, simply because the people are aécustomed 
touse that era. The Valabhis used the Gupta era not because they 
were subject to the Guptas, but because they established their kingdom 
in a part of the country whence the Gupta empire had just passed away 
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and where the people were accustomed to usé the Gupta era. As they 
were not powerful enough to found an era of their own, they used the 
Gupta era inuse among the people. Wemaycite aninstance quite 
near our own times. The Marathas used the Fasliera and even the 
Fasli and Mahomedan months, though they were independent and even 
after the Mogul power at Delhi was reduced to a phantom, because the 
people were accustomed to that era and those months. Even the British 
used that era for some time. These remarks apply also to the form of 
the coins. A succeeding rule generally copies the form, the weight and 
even the legends or appearance of the coins of a preceding rule because 
the people are accustomed to the sight of such coins. The rupee of the 
British is formed after the fashion of the Mogul coin rather than of 
their own coins in Britain. I offer these remarks, of course, with diffi- 
dence but I may contend that the use of the Gupta era does not 
necessarily indicate subjection tothe Guptas. In fact, in the time of 
the Maukharis, the Gupta empire and rule had passed away. Tomy 
mind, these coins support the theory already propounded, namely, that 
the Maukharis succeeded to the rule of the Guptas in the Gangetic 
provinces. The finding of the coin in the Fyzabad District, like the 
. Jaunpur inscription of ISanavarma shows the extent of their sway. The 
genealogy disclosed in the seal of Sarvavarma found at Ashirgad is also 
well supported by the coins, and Isanavarm4, Sarvavarma and Avanti- 
varma seem to be the three powerful kings of this family. And the 
-dates of the coins now fouud are not inconsistent with our theory, as 
the coin of Avantivatma can well make hima contemporary of Pra- 
bhakaravardhana of Than2sar, and his son Grahavarma a son-in-law 
of the latter. For if we take 250, certainly a Gupta era figure, we have 
250+ 319=569 for Avantivarma. Supposing it to be a date of Avanti- 
varma’s rule we have Grahavarma seated on the throne of Kanuaj in 
606 A. D., 7. e. about 37 years after this, which is not at all improbable. 
234 G. E. for Sarvavarma again means 234+319=553 A. D., a date 
consistent with the Varma family tree and also with the general history 
of India ag sketched above. Whatever era the two digit dates may 
be in, we think, considering the other dates, that these coins support 
practically the theory propounded here about the Varmas and there is 
nothing inconsistent with their having ruled in Kanauj, as Bana makes 
them do. 


4.—THE DATE OF HARSH«A’S BIRTH. 


The date of the birth of Harsha can be definitely determined ,from 
-data given by Bana in his Harsha-Charita. Being given by a person, 
--who was himself at the court of Harsha, these data may be looked upon 

asreliable. At page 183 H. C., we find qaxy oI? saSTaeTT ANG AzaIs AZG- 

qa-gizeat oat sareat aareestat aaaray azdareage aaqaie Fee 

-e@fistteq. This shows that Harsha was born in the month of Jyestha, on 

the 12th of the dark fortnight. when the moon was inthe Krittikas, and 
6 
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at the hour when night was entering on her youth (i. e., about 10 p. m.) 
Astronomical calculations made on the basis of these data, by my friend 
Professor Apte of the Victoria College, Lashkar, show that the moon 
ywas at 10 p. m., in the Krittikas on the 12th of Jyestha Vadya Saka 511 
(589 A. D.) as also on the 12th of Jyestha Vadya. Saka 512 (590 A. D.) 
The latter year seems the more probable of the two, as in the former the 
Dvadashi set in after sunrise. If we accept the latter year Harsha was 
16 years complete in October 606 a. D. when he ascended the throne of” 
Thanesar and from which date his era is believed to havecommenced. The 
month Jyestha mentioned by Bana must here be taken to be an Amanta 
month, 7. ¢., month ending with the new moon; which seems somewhat 
strange as Bana coming from Northern India should have used the 
northern reckoning with the Purnimanta months ending with the full 
moon. But the Purnimanta month Jyestha Vadya would be Amanta- 
Vaishakha Vadya 12, on which day neither in 589 nor in 590 A. D. as 
Professor Apte has found the moon was in the Krittikas. There is 
another point also rather suspicious as neither in 589 nor in 590 A. D. on 
Jyestha Vadya 12 were all the planets in their Uccha or Ascendant as 
Bana says they were (See areaiar eeatay ardraransaaarsasaed BITeT 
earareqasad Tecdizsey Wa aea page 184, H.C.). Perhaps this was- the 
exaggeration of the court astrologer or else when Harsha “was born his 
future greatness was not known and only when his subsequent greatness 
entitled him to a good horoscope was one manufactured for him by the 
court astrologer. The position of'the planets as calculated for Jyestha. 


Vadya 12, 589 and 590 A. D. are as follows, according to Professor, 
Apte’s calculations :-— 


Jyestha Vadya 12, 589 A. D. 
(40 ghati) 10 P. M., Tuesday. 


Jyestha Vadya 12, 590 A, D 
(40 ghati) 10 P. M. Sunday. , 


. Clery ans. 3 boca Fame 
Soe yl ee St 
ih a a Y—FO— 3 
GAA 4R A—1I— § 
q. = 1—RI— RV 2—94—14 
J. yo oye R—9E—4s 
qT. %—Jo— v 2—18— 2 
wT I I—ve o—RI— VS 
F = SAK — ey S—7§—Re 


Although from the above, Bana’s testimoney regarding the positiom 
of the planets is found to be unreliable, his date of birth cannot be SO as: 
Harsha’s birthday celebrations must have taken place every yoar a 
emperor's birthdavs usually are and there could have been no mistake- 
about it. 
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To find the exact English date and for the purpose of corroboration 
I myself made calculations from Sewell and Dexit’s tables for the years 
A. D. 588, 589, 590 and 591. I also found that Vaishakha Vadya would 
not suit as Krittikas and Dvddashi do not fall together in any of these 
years but they come together on Jyestha Vadya in the years 589 and 
590. Particularly in 590 A. D. there is‘ Dvadashi from sunrise and the 
Tithi lasts for 22 hours and more, Krittikdnakshatra beginning at 
about 4 hours after sunrise. This year, therefore, suits the requirements 
most correctly and the corresponding English date and day are Sunday 
4th June 590 A. D. 


5.—BANA ON HARSHA’S EXPLOITS. 


Although Bana has not described the Digvijaya of Harsha, there is 
a passage in the Harsha-Charita of great importance from which our 
statements about it derive considerable support. Bana’s brothers in ask- 
ing him to relate to them the life of Harsha, extol the great exploits of 
the emperor in this manner. 


“aq aaa faasrndaerd: HAGA: aaa: | 

HF UTTAR SAT ATA HAT | 

HF Tears faqust seey sedteedian Har | 

BF aoa AAAs FRAT ARTA: | 

HA Vaaahyn: SAE 

HA APA FURARYA TAA Tea? FHT 

ay seas feat gag ataiera araaiet: i’ (H.C. p. 139) 


All these sentences are double meaning and poetical in a way which 
is only possible in Sanskrit; but the sense as applicable to Harsha is- 
very important in this inquiry and may be given as follows:—“He the 
conqueror by force, made the several kings, their allies or supporters 
being cut off, immovable (in their kingdoms). He the lord of all peoples. 
pardoned (and allowed to rule) all kings and chieftains. He the greate- 
est of all men having conquered the king of Sind, made his wealth his. 
owh. He of great physical strength let off the great elephant after 
having released from its trunk the king (Kumara). He the great emperor 
anointed Kumara a king. He the supreme lord exacted tribute from the - 
inaccessible land of the Himalaya mountains. He the protector ofall 
peoples appointed protectors and governors of peoples in the several 
directions.’’ From this passage we glean not only the information that 
Harsha conquered all the kingdoms of Hindustan but that he allowed 
the conquered kings to rule them under his suzerainty. Some particu: 
lar countries are also mentioned as humbled, namely, Sind and Kashmir~ 
or perhaps Nepal which must be the country in the inaccessible Hima- 
layas which paid tribute to him. The king anointed by him must be the- 
Kumararaja of Assam, whom perhaps being his first ally and willing 
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riend he raised to a higher dignity by crowning him himsef, or gave him 
the kingdom of Sasanka as mentioned further on. The letting off of the 
elephant is explained by the commentator by mentioning a legend that 
the Kum@raraja was once seized by the riding elephant of Harsha with 
his trunk, and that Harsha who was a man of great personal prowess 
and courage rescued him by cutting off the elephant’s trunk with his 
sword, the trunkless elephant being thereafter let off in the jungles. 
Lastly Harsha maintained his vast empire under his subjection and 
without disturbance not only by his constant movements to and fro 
with a strong army of elephant and horse but he had his own governors 
to collect tribute and to maintain law and order appointed in all direc- 
tions much like the present Political Agents maintained by the British 
Government in Native States. This passage thus gives very import- 
ant information which coming from an eye witness is of special value. 


6.—SILADITYA OF MOLAPO. 


According to the description of this king given by Hiuen Tsang he 
began torule in 530 A. D. and diedin 580 A. D., and thus lived about 
6 years before his visitin 640 A.D. In the Rajatarangini we have 
the mention of a Siladitya of Malwa, son of Vikramaditya, who was 
driven out of his capital by his enemies but who was restored to his 
throne by Pravarasena II of Kashmir. (Raj. Book III, 330.) Was he 
the same king as mentioned by Hiuen Tsang? It is conceded by Stein 
that while the history of Kashmir given by Kalhana is reliable from 
the Karkota dynasty onwards, previous to it the dates and history 
given by Kalhana are not so. This view is borne out also by the con- 
‘temporary evidence of Hiuen Tsang. For when he was in Kashmir a 
Karkota king was evidently ruling there. The Records state: “Being 
protected by a dragon the kings crowed over their neighbours.” From 
the date of Durlabha Vardhana given by Kalhana this king appears to 
be on the throne of Kashmir when Hiuen Tsang visited it. His date as 
given by Kalhana is 3677 of the Laukika era or 602 A. D. Now before 
this king, Kalhana mentions five rulers upto Pravarasena II as follows 
proceeding backwards:— — 


Name. Laukika Year. Length of reign 
1. Baladitya ... ae Ree 3641 36 
2. Vikramaditya tae = 3597 42 
3. Ranaditya ... ar see 3299 300 
A CARRANAS iret. ce. ees 3288 : 
5. Yudhishthira II... ees 3246 39, 
6. PravarasenalI]_... = 3186 60 


‘Thus Pravarasena II according to Kalhana came to the throne in 
-38186 L. E. or 111 A. D. ‘He took the kingdom from M&trigupta who was 
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sent to rule Kashmir during an interregnum by Vikramaditya of Malwa, 
on Vikrama’s death. Kalhana takes this Vikrama to be the first 
Vikrama who founded the era of 57 B.C. This makes’ Vikrama die at 
least after 111+57=168 years of rule whichis an obvious absurdity. 
There is alsothe absurdity of Ranaditya ruling for 300 years in this 
dynasty of kings. All this hopeless confusion has been caused by 
Kalhana’s mistake in. giving up the original tradition fortunately pre 
served by Kalhana himself that Vikramaditya Sakari cr the first Vik- 
rama was a different person from the one who sent Matrigupta to rule 
over Kashmir. The first Vikrama according to the tradition reiected 
by Kalhana was a relative and a contemporary ofa previous kiag of 
Kashmir by name Pratapaditya. If we take the Vikramaditya who. 
sent Matrigupta to Kashmir to be YaSodharma Vishnu-Vardhana of 
Malwa who defeated the Huns in 528 A. D., and established an empire 
over the whole of Nothern India as stated in his Mandsaur pillar in- 
scription we get at some reliable history anddates and we are supported 
also by the evidence of Hiuen Tsang. For Hiuen Tsang relates that 
when he visited Kashmir the capital of that country was newly built. 
and the traveller speaks of the new capital as distinct from the old 
Now it is certain that Pravarasena II founded the present capital 
Srinagar called also from him Pravarapura. When Hiuen Tsang 
visited Kashmir in 631 A. D., we may take it that this new capital was 
not yet a hundred years old. Thus Pravarasena’s coming to the 
throne must be placed some time after 531 A. D.— atime which is not. 
inconsistent with the date of Vikramaditya YeSodharma of the Mand- 
saur pillar inscription of 533 A.D. We must give up the genealogy and 
history of the later Gonardiya kings given by Kalbana altogether and 
take two or three salient facts only ascertain, namely, that Pravara- 
sena II founded the new capital ¢ of Kashmir about 540 A. D., that Vikra- 
maditya YaSodharma had sent aman named Matrigupta to rule 
Kashmir before this Pravarasenaand that Pravarasena assisted Vikra- 
maditya’s son Pratapasila, also called Siladitya, to regain his kingdom 
lost owing to his expulsion by enemies. This Pratapasila named also. 
Siladitya may thus have been the Siladitya of Malwa who, is mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsang as ruling in Molapo. 


But there is one difficulty. Hiuen Tsang states that the king of 
Valabhi, son-in-law of Harsha, was a nephew of the Siladitya of Malwa. 
If Siladitya of Malwa after a rule of about 50 years, died 60 years before: 
640 A. D., i.e., about 680 A. D., and was 4 son of Vikramaditya who must 
be supposed to have died about 530 A.D., how can his nephew be in 630 
A.D.‘a young man? If we suppose that nephew Stands here for a sister's 
son, even then:this relationship cannot be accepted if we bear in mind the 
disparity of age between a supposed sister of Siladitya whose father 
died say about 530 A. D., and Dhruvabhata ‘of Valabhi who was a young 
man of twenty-five or thirty in 630 A. D. Of course, if-we take Hiuen 
Tsang's Siladitya of. Malwa to be a different. person from the son of 
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Vikramaditya-it is possible to conceive that he had a sister from whom 
Dhruvabhata was born in the Valabhi family. The conclusion is that 
the identity of Siladitya of Malwa with the Pratapasila Siladitya, son of 
Vikramaditya mentioned by Kalhana in the Rajataranginl, is a matter of 
considerable doubt. 


If the identity is, however, accepted} the histcry of the western 
portion of Malwa becomes very easy and straight and we may believe 
that the line of the great Emperor who defeated the Huns did not be- 
come obscure for a hundred years at least, but ruled in Western Malwa 
to which couutry we may properly assign Mandsaur where his Jayastam- 
bha was found, At the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit, the grandson of this 
Siladitya must have been ruling, for Hiuen Tsang relates that Siladitya 
who was a most devout Buddhist had built a temple of Buddha near his 
palace. “The fine work had been continued for successive generations 
without interruption’’ (Records Watters, Vol. IJ, page 242). The tem- 
ple must have been added to in this way, for at least three generations, 
when Hiuen Tsang visited Maiwa. The dynasty may be, thus, supposed 
to have ruled Western Malwa from before 528 to 640 A. D.,: for certain 
Of course, the mention of successive generations of Siladitya by Hiuen 
Tsang makes:it:impossible to:believe with Dr. Hoernle that this Siladitya 
could have been alive in 606 A. D., to attack Grahavarma. As we have 
already said the attacker of Grahavarma was Devagupta alone. 


Dr. Hoernle’s idea that Siladitya of Molapo was a Pro-Hunic king 
seems also to be difficult of acceptance. ,I believe the only basis for 
this supposition is that he invoked the assistance of Pravarasena II of 
Kashmir. But Pravarasena II was not a Hunic king. Even if we be 
lieve that his father was Toramana he was not according to Kalhana a 
son of Mihirakula. I do not think Dr. Hoernle’s reference here to the 
Réjatarangini bears this out. Toramana was the younger brother of 
Hiranya, who imprisoned him for striking coins in his own name. His 
pregnant wife escaped and gave birth to Pravarasena. After Hiranya’s 
death therefore, there was an interregnum for a time during which 
Matrigupta was appointed ruler by Vikramaditya. Pravarasena coming 
of age, recovered his kingdom on Vikramaditya’s death from Matrigupta. 
If we believe Kalhanaj’s story, then, Pravarasena was not a Hunic king. 
And Pravarasena assisted Siladitya to regain his kingdom, with the 
probable object of recovering the throne of Kashmir kings which Vikrama 
had removed to Malwa as mentioned in Raj. III, 331. 


If we keep Kalhana aside we may say that there was in Kashmir an 
nterval of foreign rule, probably under the Huns, which Vikrama broke 
and Matrigupta was appointed by him to rule it, theré being no claimant 
available. Pravarasena hearing of Vikrama’s death and claiming the 


7 And this may be done by taking the word nephew to mean that} Dhruvabhata’ 


father and Siladitya of Malwa were brothers in the senseithat they were the sons of two 
full sisters. 
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“kingdom as a scion of the old reigning family took it back from MAtri- 
gupta. In short, in either case Siladitya could not have been a Pro-Hun. 
He was a devout Buddhist and could ‘not have been a bad man also. 
Of course, his capital was not Ujjain. Kalhana, as we have already said, 

- confounds Vikrama S'akari,* the legendary hero of Ujjain with Yaéo- 
dharma, the conqueror of the Huns, who from his pillar erected at 
Mandsore may well be taken to have really ruled in Western Malwa, and 
his son Siladitya naturally ruled there. 

- On one point, however, I think it is not impossible. to accept 
Dr. Hoernle’ sidea. His suggestion that the coins of Harsa Pratapasgila 
and Siladitya found with those of Isanadvarmaé and Grahavarma at 
Bhitaura, Fyzabad District, noticed by Mr. Burn in J. R. A.S. 1909 
mentioned before, should be attributed to Yasodharma and his son 
Siladitya, deserves to receive more favourable consideration than it has 
hitherto done. By a strange coincidence the names Harsha, Pratapasila 
and Siladitya apply to both Harsha and ‘Pratapasila of Thanesar and to 
YaSodharma and his son Siladitya. Rajtarangin1 (IIT. 125) gives Harsha 
as another name of Vikramaditya and his son Siladitya had also another 
name of Pratapasila (Do.IIT. 330.) Theyears on these coinsareas Mr. 
Burn says regnal. Harsha of Thanesar established an era of his own and 
his years may be regnal, but his father Pratapasila like [gana would rather 
use the Gupta era or some other era. He was not an emperor nor did he 
claim to be one. His titles and those of Igana are the same and hence it 
is not probable that he would use his regnal years on his coins. He does 
not appear to have reigned long and his years, even if regnal, could not 
have been so many as 33 or 31. Thirdly, it appears from the Harsha- 
Charita that the coin of Harsha was marked witha bull. At least this 

-was so in the first year of his rule (ayrgrtuaauteat ereeadt agt qamaet 
H. C., p. 274) and the same would be the case with the coins of his 
‘father if they did not copy the Gupta coins. These arguments should 

induce us to attribute these coins to Harsha Yaéodharma Vikramaditya 
~vho was an emperor of India and his son Pratapaigla alias Siladitya 
~who would use his own or his father’s regnal years. The name Siladitya 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE PEOPLE 


Before proceeding further it is necessary, as it would 
be convenient, to describe the condition of India which 
obtained at this time in all its details. The reign of Har- 
sha was, so to speak, a brilliant ending to a period which 
was passing away. Like the flame that bursts into brilli- 
ance before it expires, the condition of the country in the 
days of Harsha was flattering in every respect. But the 
hey day of Aryan civilization had been reached and the. 
medieval period of Ancient Indian history was to com- 
mence, in which Indo-Aryan civilization had its decline 
and its fall. It would, therefore, be interesting as well as 
proper at this place to take a stock of the condition of the 
country at this time, in order that we may see whence and 
wherefore India or rather Indo-Aryans declined and fell. 


Fortunately, the materials for taking such a survey of 
the condition of the country are ample and reliable. In 
the first place we have the Records of the Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsang who was a minute observer and a detailed re-. 
corder. Secondly, we have the Harsha Charita of Bana, 
another contemporary writer of eminence and credibility. 
The value of the Harsha Charita has been-much under- 
estimated by European scholars who cannot go to the 
original. His praise of Harsha is characterised by Sir 
Vincent Smith, in constrast with that by Hiuen Tsang, as 
fulsome and his performance is described as irritating, 
although his power as a writer is admitted and his de- 
scriptions are conceded as vivid. But if one divés beneath 
the gingle of his words and the hyperbole of his concepts. 
one finds in the Hasha Charita an immense amount of de-. 
tailed information about the condition of the country 
which can only come from a minute and accurate observer 
of things. I cannot but remark here that I have drawn 
much of my inspiration and information from Bana’s 
Harsha Charita and in depicting particularly the state of 
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the country and the people I shall have constantly to refer 
to him. These two great authorities for this period are 
supplemented and supported by epigraphic and other 
materials for constructing a detailed description of the 
country at this time. We proceed first to doscribe the 
people of India, or rather their race and their castes, their 
appearance and their occupations. 


We will begin, of course, with the description recorded 
by Hiuen Tsang. After stating that India was called 
Shintu or Hintu (a name which carresponds with the 
Sind and Hind of the Arabs) Hiuen Tsang says ‘Among 
the various clans and castes of the country, the 
Brahmins were purest and most esteemed; so from their 
excellent reputation the name Brahmins’ country had 
come to be a popularone for India.” (Watters Vol. I p. 141). 
It is indeed a matter of pride as well as regret to Brahmins 
that they still maintained their pre-eminence by their good 
conduct and intelligence andtheir reputation outside their 
country in the seventh century was exactly the reverse of. 
what it is to-day. The land bore their name outside the 
country and the name waseven a popular ove. Next to 
the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas also maintained their charac- 
ter for high morals and simplicity of lifeas also for valour. 
At page 157 we find the further remark; ‘The Kshatriyas 
and Brahmins are clean-handed and unostentatious, pure 
and simple in their life and very frugal.’’ Thus the Brab- 
mins and the Kshatriyas, the two leading castes of India. 
were in those days deserving of the foremost rank which 
has always been assigned to them in Indian society. At 
page 168 the four castes of India are thus described by 
Hiuen Tsang. 


“There are four orders of hereditary caste distinctions. 
The first is that of the Brahmins, they keep their principles. 
and live continently, strictly observing ceremonial purity.. 
The second orderis that of the Kshatriyas, the race of 
kings. This order has held sovereignty for many genera- 
tions and its aims are benevolence and mercy. The third 
order is that of the Vaisyas or the class of traders, who 
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barter commodities and pursue gains far and near. The 
fourth order is that of the Sidras or agriculturists. These 
toil at cultivating the soil and are industrious at sowing 
and reaping. These four castes form classes of various 
degrees of ceremonial purity. The members of acaste marry 
within the caste. Relations by the father’s or mother’s 
side do not inter-marry and a woman never contracts a 
second marriage.’ Here is a vivid description of Indian 
caste in the first half of the seventh century, A. D., recorded 
by an intelligent foreign observer who lived among the 
people aud studied and understood their language. Indian 
caste as we have observed elesewhere is based on both race 
and occupation. Both the factors are important and we 
shall discuss them here in detail. 


That the Indian people iu their higher and many 
lower strata also, are Aryan by race, nobody can now deny 
although mixture to a certain extent with the Dravidians, 
the original inhabitants of the land, has taken place. The 
prevailing type; however, was then and is still Aryan. 
Measurements of the head and the nose taken at the cen- 
cus of 1901 have indubitably proved that the people of 
the Panjab and Rajputana are unmistakably Aryan and 
those of the United Provinces and the Bombay Presidencv 
are mixed Aryans and Dravidians. The prominence and 
length of the nose of the people of India is remarked even 

. by Hiuen Tsang. “They have long noses and large eyes”. 
(page 151). Bana too refers to the same pecularity when he 
makes the poetical remark on Skanda Gupta’s-nose that it 
was as long as the pedigree of his master’s family.* The 
people of India were then thus unmistakably Aryan and it 
is therefore strange to observe that European scholars are 
stiil labouring under the old bias of tracing the origin of 
the Kshatriyas of India to Seythic and Hunié peoples, 

‘This purity of race was greatly preserved in India in the 
higher castes as well as the lower owing to restrictions im- 


*In contrast with the high nose of the Aryans Bana maiaks also the 
low nose of the aboriginal people, see his description of the Sabara youth 
‘brought to Harsha in the Vindhya jungles ‘“ sqare-ande farterna” 
page 310 H.C. 
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posed om marriage by inveterate custom and legal 
precept. Hiuen Tsang himself remarks that Indians marry 
within the caste, and there are several] classes within the 
four castes according to their degree of purity. Although 
outside races like the Sakas and the Hunas came to India 
these were always treated as separat2 classes of Kshatri- 
yas and they rarely married with the old Kshatrivas. ‘lhis 
fact coupled with the paucity of the foreigners accounts 
for the still distinctly preserved Aryan type in the peoples 
of the Panjab and Rajputana though these parts had es- 
pecially been the scenes of the inroads of foreign peoples, 


It is interesting to observe that in the matter of marri- 
age, there is a distinct difference in the remark of Megas- 
thenes and that of Hiuen Tsang, the former belonging to 
the time of Chandragupfa of 300 B. C. and the latter to the 
time of Harsha of 600 A. D. Megasthenes remarks that the 
Brahmins were allowed to marry wives from the lower 
castes.* In fact this tallies with tbe provision of Manu 
which allows the higher castes to marry into the lower, the 
progeny when the lower order was immediately next 
being of the same caste as that of the father. This rule of 
Manu has, as we know, been abandoned inthe later Smritis 
and in order that the progeny may be of the same caste 
both the husband and wife must be, itis now declared, of 
the same caste. This view of the later Smritis is reflected 
in the remark of Hiuen Tsang. But it must be noticed 
here that the old order of things of Manu’s days had not 
yet passed away entirely in the time of Harsha. Caste 
was still somewhat loose and higher orders were a!lowed 
to marry in the lower next without the lowering cf the 
caste of the progeny. Hiuen Tsang reports that Harsha’s 
daughter was married to Dhruvabhata and that while the 
former was a Vaisya the latter was a Kshairiya. So also 
Bana records that Harsha’s sister was marrie’ to Graha- 
varma Mankhari of Kanauj and we shall see inat while 
“No one is allowed to marry out of his caste or to excha:ze his profes-. 
sion for another. An exception is made in favour of tit “hiloscpher 
who for his virtue is allowed this privilege.” 
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Harsha’s family name ended in Vardhana or Bhiti indi- 
cating their caste to be Vaisya, the name of the Maukaris 
ended in Varman showing that their caste was Khatriya. 
Thus the times of Harsha were an intervening step in the 
process of the rigidification of caste ending in the next 


few centuries in the total prohibition of marriage outside 
the caste. 


Anuloma marriages were not thus uncommon in tke 
times we are describing. Such marriages took place 
usually in castes only one degree apart and rarely though 
that may be, they took place even in castes two or more 
grades apart. For Bana records that he had two Parasava 
brothers i. e., sons of a Brahmin by a Sidra wife. Here 
the word Parasava is used which shows that the progeny 
is not treated as illegitimate. The caste of the sons was 
not that of the father, but in case of Brahmins marrying 
Kshatriya wives or Kshatriyas marrying Vaisya wives the 
caste of the progeny was treated the same ‘as that of the 
father. For it does not appear that Dhruvabhata’s son by 
the daugter of Harsha was treated as less thana Kshatriya. 
Ample epigraphic evidence is available to show that 
Brahmins actually married Kshatriya wives, or even 
Vaisya wives without loss of caste,* by the progeny. 


We have described caste in its racial aspect and shown 
that though Anuloma marriages were allowed, even in the 
times of Harsha, they were being gradually disallowed 
and that such marriages taking place among the three 
higher castes which were Aryan, there was not much 


*The Mandsaur stone inscription given in Corp. Ins. III pages 152-4 
shows that Ravikirti a Brahmin married Bhanugupta a Vaiéya and 
had three sons one of whom Abhayadatta was a viceroy in the 
Nerbudda province of Emperor Yagodharman. Dr. Fleet adds “we have 
an epigraphicai instance of this practice in the Ghatotkacha cave ins” 
‘cription of Hastibnoja, a minister of the Vakataka Maharaja Devasena. 
It tells us that Hastibhoja’s ancestor, a Brahmin married according to 
the precept of revelation and tradition a Kshatriya wife through whom 
Hastibhoja was descended, in addition to some other wives of the Brah- 
min caste whose sons and descendants applied themselves to the study 
of the Vedas.’ Sae Arch, Sur. Re. Western India vol, IV page 140. 
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deterioration of race. We shall now advert to caste in its 
occupational aspect, and the first prominent remark to 
make is, that while the occupation of the firsttwo castes 
ramained much the same as in the ancient days of Manu, 
the occupation of the Vaisyas had undergone a restriction. 
They were husbandmen and cattle-breeders pre-eminently 
as well as traders in the days preceding the Christian era. 
but now they remained only traders. ‘“ agmeqartsd asq- 
qq wu” says the Bhagavadgita but the krishi and 
gorakshya or agriculture and cattle-rearing had ceased to 
be the occupation of tne Vaisyas and had now become the 
occupation of the Sidras. Hiuen Tsang distinctly says 
that trading was the only occupation of the Vaisyas and 
agriculture was the occupation of the Stdras. The result 
was, that notwithstanding that the race of many of the 
agricultural classes in India was distinctly Aryan, they 
camé to be classed as Sadras or fourth grade of the people. 
The fact that the lowest population of the Panjab and 
Rajputana is still distinctly Aryan in type also proves that 
many of the peopies, now and even then looked upon as 
Sidras were in reality Aryan by race. The peoples who 
have most suffered in this way are the Jat populations of 
the Panjab, Sind and the United Provinces and the Gur- 
jaras who were cattle breeding Vaisyas have suffered most 
in the same manner and it may be added that the Mara- 
thas have suffered still more in this manner on our side. 
That the Jats-are distinctly Aryan no body even now 
doubts. “‘ 1f appearance is any index, the Jats are clearly 
of Aryan origin”, says the Muzzuffernagar Gazetteer. 
They are fair, tall and with long heads and noses. Their 
Aryan race is admitted by Sir H. Risley also in the 
Census report for I901. It seems, therefore, strange that 
historians still assign to them a Scythian origin. The 
Gurjaras also are in appearance Aryan though they are 
darker in complexion. The Marathas too are in appear- 
ance Aryan though their noses are less distinctly Aryan 
there being in their case some mixture with the Dravidian 
races. Unfortunately these three peoples have suffered 
at the hands of both Jndian and European savants. Indian 
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Shastris of later days with their bias against agriculture 
and cattle-rearing and the custom of widow marriage 
which obtains among the three have treated them as 
Sadras.* And European scholars have treated them as 
Scythic in origin, being influenced by the strange bias 
that the manlines which these races displayed in later his- 
tory could not have belonged to the long settled people of in- 
dia but could only have characterised fresh hordes of inva- 
ders like the Kushanas and the Huns who were known to be 
of the Scythian race. It is, however, undoubted that the Jats 
most distinctly and the Gujars and Marathas in lesser 
degree are undoubted Aryan in race and their being treated 
as Sidras by Indian Shastris and asScythians by European 
scholars is, historically and ethnically, incorrect. 


Though these names, it must be admitted, came into 
use or prominence at this time,this cannot be an argu- 
ment to hold that they were new races come into India 
ator a little before this time. New names arise from 
various causes as we shall find in later history; and it 
need not surprise us that the names Jat, Gujar and Mara- 
tha came into use in the sixth or sometime before the 
seventh century. The word Jat is found, first in Chandra’s 
grammar, where he uses the word in the sentence sa7q- 
wet gure given to illustrate the use of the Imperfect. Gur- 
jara and Maharashtra are words used by Hiuen Tsang to 
denote two kingdoms. Bana also uses the word Gurjara 
as the name of a people or king inthe word gaan. As 
already shown the word Gurjara appears in a grant of 
Dadda also. -Maharashtra is a name which we do not find 
used earlier, though the language Maharashtri is mentioned: 
even by Vararuchi of the first century A. D. As applied to 
the present Maratha country Maharashtra is used by 
Hiuen Tsang only, previous Indian writers such as 

*Hiuen Tsang’s remark that women never contract a recond marri- 
age must be understood as relating to the three higher grades only, as 
there can be no doubt that Stdras allowed widow mitriage even in his 
days. It is possible to suppose that the Jats, Gurjars ani Marathas 
though Aryans have borrowed this custom from the Sadras with whom. 


as agriculturists or cattle grazers they must have come inte aclose and 
constant contact. 
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Varaha Mihira using other names to denote it.* The word 
Maharashtra is a Sanskrit word which can well be inter- 
preted as denoting a people or a country but what dothe 
words Jat and Gujar or their Sanskrit originals Jarta and 
Gurjara mean? They are probably the names of peoples 
and not countries according to any view. There were differ- 
ent castes among the Jatsexcept Brahmins. So also among 
the Gujars some were Brahmins, some Kshatriyas. 
some Vaisyas and soon, much inthe same way as there 
are Maratha Brahmins, Maratha Kshatriyas and Mara- 
tha Vaisyas. This subject is of a controversial chara- 
cter and we leave it to be discussed in a note, but we may 
mention here that there is a caste of Brahmins in Ujjain 
which styles itself Gijar Gaud. They do not call themselves 
Gujaratis as Gujarati Brahmins do but Gujars, and it is 
well known that among the many sub-sections of Rajputs, 
there is at present a section by the name of Gijars. The 
mention by Hiuen Tsang of a Kshatriya king in Gurjara 
need not therefora surprise us. 
To return to our subject, in the days of Hiuen Tsang, 
agriculture had ceased to be the occupation of Vaisyas 
and had become the occupation of the Studras, a fact that 
need not therefore compel us to look upon manyof the so- 
called Sidras of ‘the present day as Dravidian in race 
nor treat them as Scythic in race as European scholars 
are disposed to do. This change in the occupational aspect 
of caste differentiates the time of Harsha from the time of 
Manu. Another important change in occupation can be 
gathered from another statement of Hiuen Tsang. At page 
170 Watters Vol.1 we find, “sovereignty for many successive, 
genarations has been exercised by Kshatriyas alone. Re- 
bellion and regicide have occasionally arisen other castes 
assuming the distinction.” In the old caste organisation 
of Manu’s days Kshatriyas alone could be kings. And 
- native tradition asserts that thisbarrier was first overthrown 
by Chndragupta who destroyed, with Chanakya’s help, the 
line of the last truly Kshatriya kings, the Nandas. Since then | 


* In a grant of Pulakesin of this time, it first appears. 
9 
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Sadras, Brahmins and Vaisyas have often become kings 
in the history of India. But even if they become kings 
their status in society or their caste does not rise. They 
still remained what they originally were and retained their 
caste by their own opinion and the opinion of the people. 
It is hence wesee that Hiuen Tsang mentions the different 
castes of the ruling kings and his remark always should be 
looked upon as neither haphazard nor erroneous. When he 
says a particular king was a Kshatriya we must accept 
the word in its true signification. For he does not make 
even the great Harsha, his own benefactor and patron, a 
Kshatriya, but states clearly that he was a Vaisya, a fact 
which is also indicated by the suffix Vardhana assumed 
by many kings of the family and also the suffix Bnuti* 
in the name of Pushya-Bhuti, its founder mentioned by Bana. 
We will presently enumerate the suffixes usually taken up 
in their names by the different castes, but here this instance 
of Harsha itself will suffice to show the corectness of 
the information of Hiuen Tsang, asalso the fact that not- 
withstanding his kingly position, the caste of the ruler re- 
mained what it was. We will now proceed to describe each 
caste separately and detail its characteristics during 
this period, as can be gathered from the evidence available. 

Weshall of course begin with the Brahmins who were by 
Jong recognition at the top of the people and who 
appear to have still deserved this position by their intelli- 
gence and high morals. They were in fact the leaders of 
thought both among the orthodox or Hindu people and 
among the unorthodox or the Buddhists and the Jains, 
The latter, though they in theory rejected caste appear to be 
still caste-ridden and intelligent Brahmins and even 
Kshatriyas without probably losing their caste joined their 
ranks as teachers and thinkers for the sake of the high posi- 
tion they attained to as heads of monasteries or congrega- 
tionst. Tho following remarks, however, should be taken to 


*arat tau (97 TAT ATATT WAT: | wages FI Te: WRT FT TA 
quoted by XKullaka (also Vishnu P III, 0 v, Manu I 30). 

+ For example a brother of the Brahmin king of Samatata was the 

head of the Nalanda monastery anda Buddhist teacher as mentioned by 


Hiuen Tsang. 
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apply to those Brahmins who professed.the orthodox faith. 

And the first thing we haveto remark isthat Brahmins 
yet formed one caste without subdivision throughout 
India; the modern distinctions based on territorial divisions 
had not yet come into existence. The distinctions now 
known as Pancha Dravidas and Pancha Gaudas had not 
arisen; not to speak of the many still minor sub-castes, 
into which Brahmins are at present further subdivided. The 
only distinction then knawn, appears to be that of Sakha 
or Charana ?. e. school of Vedic ritual or recitation. The 
gotra wasalso always mentioned, and the pravara some- 
times. In fact in this matter modern Brahmins are dia- 
metrically different from the Brahmins of the days of 
Bana. The modern Brahmins scarcely know what their 
zotra is and to what Vedic Sitra they belong though they 
can tell at once whether they are Kanojia or Sanadhya, 
Maratha or Dravida. But the Brahmin of the seventh 
century A.D. always distinguished himself by his gotra and 
Sutra. In the Harsha Charita Bana does not tell us 
whether he was a Kanojia or Magadha Brahmin but simply 
says thathe was of the Vatsyayana gotra. In all inscrip- 
tions and copperplate grants of that period we find no- 
where Brahmins distiguished as Gauda or Dravida, but as 
belonging to a particular gotra and studying a perticular 
Sutra. Jt is unneessary to quote any instances here for 
the fact is so patent. Any grant or inscription referred to 
at random will show this. We must, however, refer to one 
grant because its words have been misunderstood. The 
Bulandshahar Gazetteer mentions the copper-plate grant 
found at Indore near Anupshahar as important in that “in 
it there is reference to the Gauda division of Brahmins.” 
As the grant is dated in 164G. E. or 465 A..D. it would 
follow that this division of Brahmins goes back to the 
5th century A. D. or 150 years before the time of Bana. 
But it seems the word ARIAS in this grant has 
been misunderstood by the Gazetteer. For it must be 
remembered that the divisions Gauda, Dravida etc., are not 
based on family distinctions but on territorial or provin- 
cial distinctions and hence the word wrq4-d4d can have 
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no reference to the distinctions now known as Gauda,. 
Dravida and so on. Then again the word is Gora and not 
Gauda. (Of course the family name of Brahmins or what is 
now called the surname is rarely givenin ancient epjgra- 
phic records, and this mention of the family is somewhat 
strange. But that there is no reference here to the pro- 
vincial divisions of Brahmins is beyond question and we: 
may believe that upto the end of the seventh century A. D. 
such distinctions had not arisen. Brahmins formed one 
caste throughout Indiaand knew no distinctions except 
that of gotra and Charana or Sakha. It is difficult 
to know if marriages took place then between Brahmins of 
different countries. But thereis no reason why they should 
not have. Smritis do nou prohibit such marriages. Even 
the present restriction of marriage within the same Sakha 
is more a matter of custom than of Sastric provision. For 
asa matter of fact marriages between Rigvedis and Yajurve- 
dis do take place even at present among Maratha Brahmins, 
Kanojiyas. and other subcastes. The mention of the Sakha, 
therefore, in early epigraphic records does not import any 
divisions for prohibition of marriage. The Veda and Sakha 
were perhaps important as indicating fitness for performing 
particular worship or religious service. The Atharvavedi. 
Brahmins were, for instance, considered fit to perform the 
worship of the sun. It maybe noted en passant that the 
words then used to indicate the Veda or Sakha of a Brah- 
juin were in some respects different from those now used 
Bahvrieha was usually used then instead of Rigvedi and 
Chandoga instead of Samavedi; Yajurvedi being indicated 
by Vajasaneyi &c. And it may further be noted that 
Bharadvaja-sgotra was the usual expression then instead 
of Bharadvaja-gotra now used. 

The second thing to remark about Brahmins is that 
their names generally ended in particular suffixes only. 
It appears that in those days particular suffixes or epithets 
were added to the names of individuals to indicate their 
caste. These suffixes are mentioned even in Smritis. 
Sarma was the principal suffix indicating the Brahmin 
caste. Besides Sarma the other suffixes or affixes were 
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Bhatta, Deva and Svami.* In the Chammak copperplate 
grant of Pravarasena II of the Vakatakas of Berars 
(Corp. Ins. Vol. III p. 235 No. 88) we have many names of 
Brahmin grantees mentioned and the following are some of 
them viz. Sdatydyana Ganarya, Vatsya Devarya, Bharad- 
vaja Kumarasarmarya, Parasarya Gahasarma, Kasyapa 
Devarya, Mahesvararya Bharadvaja Bapparya, Gautama- 
sagotra Matrisarmarya etc. The world Arya is added as a 
double honorfic or it may indicate that the person came 
from the southern country where Arya (modern Ayya) was 
added invariably to Brahmin names by the Dravidian 
people. 

As mentioned before Brahmins sometimes took up the 
suffixes Varma and Gupta also to indicate that they fol- 
lowed the profession of warriors or traders. For the Brah- 
mins in those days as now followed a diversity of professions 
besides their principal professions, namely, 4aa and 4m, 
aaa and sqra i. e., sacrificing and officiating at sacri- 
fices, learning and teaching. Bana describes his uncles as 
learned men studying themselves and teaching others, per- 
forming great sacrifices, keeping Agnihotra and living 
a religious life appropriate to Grihastha Brahmins. And 
yet for himself Bana describes his associates in his young 
days, as dancers and music teachers, actors and painters, 
poets and dramatists, servant girls and old women, gold- 
smiths and chemists, Hindu Sanyadsis and Buddhist re- 
cluses and other non-descript people. It is not impossible 
to suppose from the Mrichhakatika where a Brahmin thief 
is introduced, that Brahmins were good and bad in those days 
as they are now and followed good and bad professions 


* See the Sloka already quoted from Yama as also Manu II 30 and 
V.P.III. At the present day in Northern India the word Pandit is 
often prefixed to indicate that the person is a Brahmin from the Deccan 
or Kashmir. while Misra would indicate a Behari or Bengali Brahmin. 
In the seventh century it does not appear that any Uifferences of country 
were indicated by these suffixes. Grants from the Panjab and U. P. 
show that Bhatta was as favourite a suffix in these provinces as in 
Gujarat or Deccan. And Bana is often called Bana Bhatta though he 
came from Magadha. At present, however, this suffix is added or taken 
up only by Maharashtra Brahmins, while Arya or Ayya is affected by 
Telagu Brahmins, Acharya by Karnatak Brahmins, Pandit by Kashmiri 
Brahmins and Misra by Behar Brahmins. 
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but the generality of them may be taken to have followed, 
then as now, either a religious life or the profession of 
Government servants, a profession in which they often 
rose to the position of governors of provinces. The 
Mandsaur-well-inscription No. 35 Corp. Ins. Ind. Vol. II 
gives an example of this kind. Abhayadatta, the son of 
Ravikirti was a ‘ Rajasthaniya and protected the region: 
containing many countries (presided over by his own 
upright councillors), which lies between the Vindhya moun-. 
tains from the summit of which there flow the waters of 
the Reva and the mountain Pariydtra up to the ocean” 
p. 157. Similar instances might be quoted from other epi- 
graphic records proving the frequency of such appoint- 
ments in those days. And such governors eventually 
often became kings themselves. 

We will now pass on to the Kshatriyas and the first 
thing to remark is that they too formed then one Caste 
only throughout India. As the ten subdivisions of Brah- 
mins into five Gaudas, and five Dravidas had not yet 
arisen, the Kshatriyas too had not yet divided themselves 
into Rajputs and Khatris. In fact in modern times the 
word Khatri has come to denote a lower grade than the 
word Rajput. These Kshatriyas again had not yet been 
divided into 36 families only, considered to be of pure 
descent and restricting marriage to themselves alone. None. 
of the names even of these 36 families had yet come 
into existence. The Chauhans and the Solankhis, the 
Sisodiyas and the Rathods had yet tobe born and the 
Kshatriyas of India then formed one undivided caste 
without probably any restriction of marriage to particular 

families. Caste was, in fact, somewhat loose then as the 
- Kshatriyas freely married Vaisya wives from great families 
which had raised themselves tothe kingly status. The 
instance of the Maukhari Grahavarma marrying Harsha’s 
sister given by Bana and that of the Valabhi king 
Dhruvabhata marrying Harsha’s daughter, mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang will suffice to prove this practice. But such 
marriages were not common and the intermixture of castes 
or rather races was strictly- prevented by pious Hindu 
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kings as may be gathered from the epithet “Varnavya- 
vasthapanapara” usually applied in epigraphic records to 
great kings showing the earnest solicitude of the people 
to preserve the purity of Varna or race. Instances of 
pratiloma marriages, or marriages above the grade do not 
occur and hence the old law of the Manusmriti was 
apparently still in force. When therefore Hiuen Tsang says 
that a particular king was a Kshatriya, Vaisya or Sidra. 
he mentions a distinction which was strictly maintained 
inspite of the tendency of Buddhism to overthrow caste. 


The next remark to make about the Kshatriyas is that 
they had not come to assign much importance to the 
three great Vansas to which they now invariably trace 
their descent. Fornone of the epigraphic records of this 
time mention the Vansa of the Kshatriya family. Tho 
Surva Vamsa, the Chandra Vamsaandthe Agni VamSa area 
yet not met with in grants andinscriptions. The Valabhi 
grants even do not mention that the Senapati family to 
which the Sisodiyas, the premier Surya-Vainsi Rajputs 
of the present day trace their origin was of the Solar race 
No doubt the Solar and Lunar races distinction rather the 
Aila and Aikshvaka race is mentioned inthe Mahabharata 
in the Sabha Parva, where Krishna says that there were 101 
families then in India belonging to the Solar and Lunar 
races. The idea thus of these two races must be taken 
to be at least as old as the 3rd century B.C. the undoubted 
date of the last edition of the Mahabharata. But it seems 
probable that when inthe interval between 300 B. C. and 
600 A. D. various families of Kings belonging to the Vaisya 
and Sidra castes and of foreign races ruled in India, the 
mention of the solar or lunar VamSa must have become of 
less importance and hence the neglect to mention the VamSa 
in inscriptions and grants. The grants of Valabhi kings. 
of undoubted Kshatriya caste do not thus mention the race. 
But it does not follow that the Solar and Lunar lineage 
was forgotten. Some families did take pride even 
then in their Solar and Lunar race (H.C. p. 98 ayad aie 


annadaa gaara at gat asfaweaay:). But they were 
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apparently in the back-ground. The Pushyabhiti family 
of Thanesar belonged neither to the Solar nor Lunar race 
and the Vaisya kings apparently did not deem the Vamsa 
important or could not trace the origin of their families 
to kings famous in the Puradnas.* In grantsof the Badami 
Chalukyas the. gotra of the family is mentioned as 
Manavya and the kings are also called Hariti-putras. 
This Manavya gotra is described in some grants as born 
of the first Svayambhuva Manu and thus. does 
not belong to the present solar race. How the 
two ancient lineages, namely, Solar and Lunar, grew 
later into importance and how the subsequent addition of 
the third Agni Kulawas made hereafter, we shall have to 
discuss in cur next volume. 


Thirdly, the Kshatriyas had their peculiar descriptive 
epithets or name-endings like the Brahmins. Varma and 
and Trata mentioned in the Smritis were the chief ones. 
Other epithets may also be gathered from the records, 
such as Sena and Bhata. The Valabhi kings usually 
took up the suffixes Sena and Bhata. Sinha which was a 
most favourite epithet with post-Mahomedan Rajputs is not 
usually met with in records of the seventh century though 
we have the name Drona Sinha among the Valbhi kings. 


We will now speak of the Vaisyas whose ¢aste was then 
and is still the third in rank. They are always treated as 
Aryan in race for the word Arya occurring in the Vedas 
is always interpreted by the commentator Sayana as mean- 
ing Brahmin, Kshatriya and Vaisya. Vaisyas, however, 
generally speaking had perhaps not preserved the purity 
of caste as much as the other two higher castes, and some 
of them had sunk into the position ot Stdras. But the 
Vaisyas of the days of Hiuen Tsang, from his description 
were traders and merchants, bankers and money lenders 
and these might be taken to have formed themselves into 


*Ina Broach Gurjara grant the lineage is mentioned as that of 
Maharaja Karna and antiquarians have interpreted Karna to mean 
Karna of the Mahabharata. But I doubt it and as no grant contem- 
porary or preceeding mentions the Vamsathis Karna was ‘probably scme 
early famous king only of the Gurjara family. 
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a restricted group. The names of modern Vaisya subcastes 
again had not yet come into being and Mahesris and Agar- 
vals were then unknown. The modern Vaisyas of Nothern 
India divide themselves into12l4 castes and are also sepa- 
rated by an unbridgable barrier from the Vaisyas of the 
south. Butin the seventh century probably likethe Brahmin 
and the Kshatriyas they also still formed one caste only 
throughoutIndia. Their distinctive appellations or suffixes 
were Gupta and Bhiti according to the Smritis already 
quoted and other words were also used such as Vardhana. 
And lasty as regards profession some of the Vaisya families 
had rsised themselves still higher than traders and 
merchants and become kings by following the profession of 
arms. Of these remarkable families, the Guptas of 
Magaidha must be taken to be the premier family. The 
greatest king in India in its post Buddhist history next to 
Asoka who was a Sidra was Samudra Gupta and he must 
be taken from the name ending to be a Vaisya and similarly 
the greatest king next to Samudra Gupta after him was 
Harsha and he was undoubtedly a Vaisya. The suffix 
Vardhan'a taken by his family indicated the Vaisya caste 
and the testimony of Hiuen Tsang that Harsha was a 
Vaisya is conclusive. Some Vaisya families in those days 
therefore gave birth to heroes and statesmen and they 
were even distinguished by letters also as both Samudra 
Gupta and Harsha were certainly learned men. In medi- 
ceval and later history too, many Vaisya families distin- 
guished themselves on the battle-field and it seems that 
the modern Bais Rajputs of Oudh may be looked upon as 
the descendants of some of the heroic Vaisya families of 
medizval India though they derive their descent from the 
mythical Salivahana king of Paithan in the south. The 
Guptas were spread over the whole of Northern India and 
names of warriors and statesmen in those days usually 
ended in Gupta, showing their high qualification for 
military posts. 

Lastly we have to speak of the Sidras whose occupation, 
according to Hiuen Tsang was agriculture. In days prece- 
ding the Christian era, agriculture was the occupation of 

10 
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the Vaisyas while menial service alone was left to the 
Sudra caste. The spread of Buddhist sentiment witn its 
aversion to the taking oflife must be held responsible for 
this change of occupation. The ploughing of land in which 
action wormsand insects are inevitably killed wasgradual- 
ly Jooked upon as sinful and was eventually prohibited to- 
the Dvijas: a prohibition which is even mentionedin Manu. 
These classes hence withdrew gradually from agriculture 
and leftit in the hands of the Sudras. In the Panjab and else- 
where, however, several communities did not mind this pro- 
hibition, and hence their sinking in public esiimation tothe 
rank of the Stidras. As already described the Jats, the Gujars 
and the Marathas who are agriculturists, are thus, though 
Aryan in race, looked down upon as Stdras. The original 
Dravidian population of the land became now the agricul- 
turists of the country and of course formed the great Sudra 
class. The lower population in Northern Indiaand the west 
is thus, speaking generally, chiefly Dravidian with a large 
mixture of the Aryan race. In the south or the Madras 
Presidency the influx of the Aryan population in remote 
times was not considerable and there the agricultural popu- 
lotion is wholly Dravidian. 

Besides the agriculturists there were many classes whose 
profession was labour of varied kinds and these classes 
were probably of mixed origin. These are noticed by Hiuen 
Tsang as innumerable. Those who called themselves 
neither Brahmins nor Kshatriyas, neither Vaisyas nor 
Stdras were probably included by him in these mixed class- 
es. ‘There are ’’, he observes, “numerous classes formed by 
groups of people according to their kinds and these cannot 
he described.” (Watters p. 168). Their number indeed, then 
as now, must have been counted by hundreds and hence 
Hiuen Tsang’s despairing remark that they cannot be de- 
scribed. Mixed castes with special occupations have beea 
described in several Smritis also and each division men- 
tioned therein again divided itself probably into subdivi- 
sions according to minor diversity of occupation, and their 
number gradually increased. They were of course a mixture 
of the Dravidian and Aryan races, but the mixture must 
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marriages were now generally restricted to each class or 
caste as noticed above. 


We cannot close this chapter without noticing the 
existence, even then, of the “untouchables,’’ or what 
are now called in the south the Panchamas or the fifth 
class. They are described by Hiuen Tsang as follows :— 
“ Butchers, fishermen, public performers, executioners 
and scanvengers have their habitations marked by a dis- 
tinguishing sign. They are forced to live outside the city 
and they sneak along on the left when going about in the 
hamlets.” (Watters Vol 1p. 147). The practice of compelling 
these untouchables to live outside the towns and villages 
must of course be traced back to even the Vedic times for 
the Brahmanas speak of the Chandalas living beyond 
the skirts of towns and villages and of their habitations as 
not fit to be visited by the Aryans. The professions too of 
the Chandalas were from Vedic times much the same as 
above described with the exception of butchers and fisher- 
men who parhaps were now added to the list of the untouch- 
ables in consequence of their profession of taking life, in 
response to the prevailing Buddhist sentiment. These 
depressed classes were probably composed of the lowest 
dregs of the Dravidian races having filthy habits and 
living on carrion. But in the Panjab and Rajputana a 
mixture of the Aryan race even among these was prominent- 
ly discovered at the Census of 1901 when anthropometric 
meaeurements were taken:by Sir H. Risley. The Chamars 
and the Chaurahas of the Panjab are found to be distinctly 
Aryan'in type and possibly these have been degraded solely 
in consequence of their profession in: Buddhistic times be- 
fore the period of which we aretreating. Or, as the Smritis 
declare, the progeny of pratiloma marriages especially of 
Brahmin women with Sidra husbands though they must 
have been rare must have joined the ranks ofthe Chandalas 
and thus infused Aryan blood even in their veins 


NOTE. 
JATS, GUJARS AND MARATHAS. 


The question whether Jats, Gujars and Marathas are Aryan or 
Seythian is strangely enough still being controverted. It admits, how- 
ever, according to our view of one solution only viz., that they cannot but 
be Aryans. This view is based chiefly on anthropometrical considerations 
and it is also supported by history. It is indeed strange that even 
after the publication of Sir H. Risley’s views based on anthropometric 
measurements taken at the Census of India in 1901 their origin should 
stillbe a matter of controversy. Those measurements clearly show 
that the noses of Jats and Gujars are distinctly fine and that their heads 
are long. It is sometimes argued by Sir H. Risley’s opponents that 
noses might be made fine and heads may be lengthened by manupulation. 
But this argument cuts off the very ground from under the feet of the 
science of Authropometry. If noses could be made fine very few people in 
India would have had flat noses, for fine noses are prized all over the 
country and even by the Dravidians. It is because noses and heads 
cannot be manupulated and have an ineradicable tendency to persist in 
different races, that anthropometry has any value asa science. We will 
therefore, detail the anthropometrical argument first and then see 
whether history supports or contradicts the inferences derivable 
from it. 


The following remarks of Sir H. Risley in his Census Report for 1901 
(p. 498) are pertinent in this connection. “The broad nose of the Negro 
or the Dravidian is his most striking feature. This broad type of the 
nose is most common in Madras, the Central Provinces and Chota 
Nagpore. Fine noses are confined to the Panjab and Rajputana, 

«while the population of the rest of India tends to fall in the medium 

class. The pastoral Gujars of the Panjab have an index of 66°9, the 
Sikhs of 68°9 and the Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthas 70, while the 
average nasal proportions of the Mal Paharia type are expressed by the 
figure 94°5. In other words the typical Dravidian as represented by 
the Mal Paharia has a nose as broad in proportion to its length as the 
Negro ; while this feature in the Indo-Aryan group can fairly bear com- 
parison with the noses of 68 Parisians measured by Topinard which 
gave an average of 69:4.” 

From this passage we clearly see that while the people of the 
Panjab and Rajputana are unquestionably Aryan by race, those of the 
Bombay Presidency including the Marathas, and of Bengal and the U.P. 
are distinctly so. And the Gujars of the Panjab stand first with regard 
to the fineness of the nose their index (66°9) being lower than that of 

-even the Parisians. And yet the Gujars are looked upon by some as 
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Scythians. The similarity of sound has often misled antiquarians into 
strange theories.and the attempt to identify the Gujars with the Khizar 
is not less strange than the now generally abandoned identification of the 
Jats with the Gete. Itis here that anthropometry and also history 
should step in to correct such wrong identification, That they do serve 
to dispel such misconception in the case of Jats and Gujars we have not 
the smallest doubt. The Jats are distinctly included by Sir H. Risley 
among the Indo-Aryans as their “type approaches most closely to that 
ascribed to the traditional Aryan colonists of India viz. heads long and 
noses narrow and prominent but not specially lorg.” (Census R. 1901 
p. 500.) Their stature is also tall, and their complexion is fair and as 
Nesfield has observed if appearance goes for anything, the Jats could 
not but be Aryans,” The case of the Gujars also falls in the same 
category, They are men with finest noses in India and with long heads 
and tall statures. They are no doubt dark in complexion but comi- 
plexion does not count much in the determination of race. “The most 
important points to be observed in the Indo-Aryan series of measure- 
ments are the great uniformity of type, and the very slight differences 
between the higher and lower groups.” And this type is so* persistent 
that the Jats and the Gujars wherever they are found present the same 
characteristics of head, nose and stature and even complexion. Under 
these circumstances ethnologically speaking the Jats and the Gujars are 
decidedly Aryan in race and similarity of sound in names ought not to 
mislead us into believing them to be descendants of the Getc or 
Khizars who were undoubtedly:Mongolian in race. 


The Marathas present less distinctive characteristics. yet they must 
be classed among the Aryo-Dravidians and not as Scytho-Dravidian as 
Sir H. Risley strangely enough has done. Their heads are broad; but the 
head is not the determining factor in the assignment cf race. The 
Mongolians have indeed broad heads but some of the Aryan: races too 
have broad heads such as the Celts. The Census Report for 1911 ex- 
presses a doubt as to the conclusion of Sir H. Risley that the Marathas 
are Scythians and adverts to the opinion of ethnologists that they are 
probably descendants of Alpine Aryans. (Haddon, Wanderings of people) 
The second race of Aryan invaders of India who principally settled in 
the U.P. and the Deccan appear tohave been Aryans with broad heads. 
Otherwise it is impossible to explain the medium heads of the people 
of the U.P. who are looked upon by Sir H. Risley as Aryo-Dravidians. 
The Dravidians have long heads and if they mixed with the first race of 
Aryan invaders with long heads who are to be found in the Panjab and 
Rajputana the mixture of these races, both with long heads, cannot lead 
to medium heads. We have, therefore, perforce to hold that the second 
horde of Aryans who came into the U. P. and who mixed themselves 
with the Dravidian people there were Aryans with broad heads. 


- The head, however, as we have said above and as has been observed 
by Sir H. Risley:bimself, is not the most distinctive sign of race, The 
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feature most distinctive of race is the nose, The nose distinguishes the 
Aryan both from the wravidian and the Mongolian types. The 
fine nose of the Aryan is distinct from the broad nose of the Dravi- 
dian and the flat nose of the Scythian. The flatness of the Scythian 
or Mongolian fave strikes every observer as the root of the nose 
does not appreciably rise above the level! of the eyes. To measure this 
rise the orbito-nasal index has been invented by anthropometrists and this 
index has been used, at Sir William Fowler’s suggestion; especially where 
there is reason to suspect intermixtrue with the Mongoliantype. (Cen- 
sus Report 1901 p. 497). To determine, therefore, if the Marathas have 
‘any Scythian or Mogolian blood in them we have to look to this index’ 
Let us see what the indices are in this connection. The flat-faced Mon- 
golians are called platyopic, their index being below 110 Those who 
have indices between 110 and 112°9 are called mesopic, while . those 
whose index is 113 or above are called pro-opic. The last can have no 
mixture with Mongolian blood. Now all the members of the Indo- 
Aryan type are placed by their high averages in the pro-opic group 
(Census Report for 1901 page 602) and thus it isimpossible that the Jats 
and the Gujars can have any Mongolian blood in them. The case of the 
Marathas apparently presents some difficulty. Their orbito-nasal index 
is medium, that js they are mesopic and hence it is difficult to decide 
whether they have Scythian blood in their veins. For this mesopic 
nature of their nose may as well be due to mixture with Dravidian 
blood.* Moreover Aryan characteristics do tend to assert themseives 
in the Marathas whenever their position unproves as may be vbserved 
by every careful observer. the nose getting finer and higher at the 
bridge. We have treated of this subject at greater length in our book 
“Epic India” and it is sufficient to furfher remark here that the Census 
Report for 1911 has given up the classification of Marathas by Sir H. 
Risley as Scy tho-Dravjdians and tends to treat them as Aryo-Dravi- 
-dians i.e. born of mixture of a broad-headed Aryan type with the 
Dravidian type, 


Historial considerations, we will now go on to show, support the 
conclusions thus far set forth on anthropometrical grounds, espe- 
cially with regard to the doubtful case of the Marathas. The mate- 
rials for constructing the ancient history of the Marathas are ample and 
trustworthy. They have already been put together by noted scholars 
like Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and others. The foremost observation to 
make is that the fact that the Aryans did enter into and settle in the 
Deccan long before the beginning of the Christain era, is universally 


“In fact as the Dravidians are not pro-dpic, their mixture with Scyth‘ans cannot lead 
to the Mesopic nature of the Maratha nose. If at ali the Marathas should have been 
treated by Sir H. Risley as ScythosAryans. As already shown with regard to the 
head Sir H. Risley was misled with regard to the Marathas apparently owing to 
his prejudice against them. observable in his remarks about them in the Census 
Report (1901 ). 
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accepted by all scholars. On the other hand, history tells us that the 
Sakas or Scythians invaded the Deccan in the first century A. D. and 
that their stay in the Deccan was limited to about 25 years: only, being 
finally driven away by Satavahana Gautami-putra of Paithana. If this is 
so how can the people of the Deccan be Scytho-Dravidian? How is it that 
the Aryans who settled in the province long before the Scythians came 
have left no trace of their blood in the population? That they settled 
here is a fact which can not be gainsaid. The history of this settlement 
of the Deccan by the Aryans is given by Sir R. Bhandarkar as follows: 
“The first and the oldest Aryan province in the southern country was 
Vidarbha or Berar. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata show that Vi- 
darbha was inhabited when Dandakaranya or Maharashtra proper was 
a forest”. (Bhandarkar's History of the Deccan page 314.) It may be 
added that the people who settled in Vidarbha were called Bhoja, that 
Damayanti was the daughter of a Bhoja'king and that Nala when 
showing, in the Mahabharata, to Damayanti the way to her. father’s 
country, distinctly points to Berars. 


The Aryans hereafter settled in the Dandakaranya or Maharashtra 
proper the chief river of whichis the Godavari. The original inhabitants 
being few, the language of the new settlers became the language of the 
people generally though in a corrupt or Prakrit form. As the country 
to the south of the Krishna was more populously inhabited by bravi- 
dians, it became tha boundary, so to speak, of the Aryan settlement as 
also of the Aryan language. Bands of settlcrs no doubt penetrated 
further south down to Cape Comorin and impressed their Aryan 
Qeyilization and religion on the people but being few they could not im- 
pose their language upon them. On the contrary they adopted the 
language of the peop.e there and even some oftheir customs. This 
in a nutshellis the account of the Aryan advance into the south. 
The Deccan being originally a forest and being settled principally by 
people of the Aryan race became Aryan in population and in speech 
while the portion to the south of the Krishna remained Dravidian in po- 
pulation and speech, a fact which squares in exactly with the ethno- 
logical aspect of the two parts of the southern peninsula. 


The date of this settlement of the Aryans in the Deccan is placed 
by Sir R. Bhandarkar in about the 7th Century B.C. on incontrover- 
tible grounds, especially on the fact that while places to the south of the 
Vindhya are not mentioned by Panini they are added by Katyayana 
in his Vartikas. Wecome to still firmer ground when we come to the 
inscriptions of ASoka of the 3rd century B.C. as they distinctly mention 
the Rastikas the Pettanikas and the Aparantas. The last is Northern 
Konkan and its then capital was Surparaka. (It may be added that 
Buddhistic sacred books speak of Surparaka and Paithana even before 
this time). Pettanikas are the people of Paithana or Pratishthana and 
.Rastikas are the Rashtrikas, who are clearly the ancestore of the 
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‘modern Marathas. Asoka’s inscriptions a!sospeak of the Bhojas. Now 
as the Kuden inscription speaks of Mahabhojas also, in the same way 
the Rashtrikas must have spoken of themselves as Maharashtrikas 
and the country in which they lived came to be called Maharashtra. 
“Thus a hundred years before Patanjali, the whole of the southern 
peninsula was in direct communication with the north. Maharashtra or 
Deccan had kingdoms governed by Rattas and Ehojas.” 


These Aryan settlers in Berar and the Deccan were Aryans of the 
Lunar race 7, e. of the second:race of Aryan invaders who came through 
the Gangetic basin and who principally occupied the hot lands of the 
Madhyadesa to the south of the Ganges and the Jumna. We have this 
tradition preserved in the story of Srikrishna given inthe Harivaméga 
which is certainly the oldest Purana extant. The Harivarhsa says that 
when Srikrishna fled from Mathura against the threatened invasion of 
the city by Jarasandha he was asked to go to the four countries in the 
Deccan which were ftcunded by four sons of Yadu. These four sons ot 
Yadu by Naga wives it is said had founded four kingdoms one in M@hish- 
mati, another on the tableland of Sahyddri, a third in Banavasi and 
the fourth in Ratnapura on the southernmost sea, This tradition clearly 
indicates that the people who settled in the Deccan and southwards 
along the west coast were people born of Aryan fathers‘and Dravidian 
mothers. With regard to the Bhojas of Berar, the Mahabharata says 
that Rukmi was king of the Dakshinadtyvas and was a Bhoja 
king. Thus Puranic tradition clearly indicates that the Bhojas 
and the Rattas were born of Aryans of the Lunar race. 
Foreign evidence also substantiates the same theory. In the Pem- 
plus, this part of the country is described as Ariake or thecountry of the 
Aryas, aname given probably on set purpose to distinguish it from 
Damarike i.e. the country of the Dravidians immediately to the south 
of it. 


We are not concerned here with the political history of Maharash- 
tra which we will detailin the next book but we may advert toit ina 
general way in order to show how this tradition of the Bhojas and 
Rattas being descended from Aryans and Aryans ofthe lunar race con- 
tinued to be entertained among the people down to the 7th century A.D. 
In the time of Agnimitra (2nd Century B.C.) Vidarbha was ruled by 
Madhava Sena and Yajna Sena names clearly Aryanand Kshatriya: 
From the 2nd century B.C, to the 3rd century A. D. Maharashtra was 
ruled by the Sdatavahanas who called themselves Andhrabhrityas but 
the people were called Rattas and Maharathisas inscriptions oftheir time 
testify. After these Andhrabhrityas who themselves were Aryo-Dravi- 
dians as we shall show hereafter, the Rashtrikas again asserted their 
independence and it seems certain that from the 3rd century A. D. 
down to the 6th Réshtraktta kings ruled inthe Deccan, for the Cha- 
lukyas in theirinscriptions say that they established their power by 
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conquering 2 Rashtrakita. Now the Rashtrakitas are in inscriptions 
represented as descendants of Satyaki,a Yadava well-known in the 
Puranas, while the Jadhavas or Yadavas represent themselves as 
descendants of Srikrishna himself. Thus the two leading Maratha 
families who ruled Maharashtra entertained the tradition that they 
were Yadavas. Hence it may be said that the Marathes by long tradition 
believed themselves to be Aryans by descent. 


Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in his history of the Deccan says the same 
thing. “We have seen from’ cave inscriptions,” says he, “that from 
remote times, tribes of Kshatriyas calling themselves Bhojas and Rash- 

otrikas or Rattis were predominent in the country. In the northern 
part of the Deccan they called themselves Maharathis. But in other 
parts the name was Rattis, since we know that many modern chiefs of 
the Southern Maratha Country call themselves Rattis. Some of these 
tribes must have called themselves, Rashtrakita. The Rashtrakuta 
family was in all likelihood the main branch of the Kshatriyas who gave 
their name to the country and who were found in it even in the time of 
ASoka (P. 62.) “The Rashtrakitas,” Sir Bhandarkar goes on to add 
“the real native rulers of the country were sometimes eclipsed by enter- 
prizing princes of foreign origin such as the Satavabanas and the Chi- 
lukyas.” We have already adverted to the Satavahanas and they were 
from Andhra and therefore foreign to Maharashtra, but they were Aryo- 
Dravidians as we shall show and we may now go on to see who the Cha- 
lukyas were. These too appear of foreign origin, but they were Aryans 
and Sir R. Bhandarkar by foreign merely means foreign to Maha- 


rashtra. 


The Chalukyas ruled principally form Badami in the Southern 
Maratha Country but they were not Dravidians; they were pure 
Aryans from the north and belonged to the solar race of Ayodhya. This 
tradition has been preserved by Bilhana in the Vikramankadevacharita 
and is also mentioned in the inscriptions of the Eastern Chalukyas. 
Hiuem Tsang clearly says that Pulakeshin II whom he visited was a 

, Kshatriya and belonged to the Maharashtra country. The inscriptions 
of these Chalukyas themselves state that they were born in the 
M&navya gotra and were Haritiputras. What Haritiputras meant 
we will try to elucidate when we come to their political history, but the 
Manavya-gotra indicates the tradition that they belonged-to the Solar 
race. The Chalukyas of the north are represented by Chanda bard of 
Prithviradja as belonging to the Agnikula. The theory of Chanda about 
Agnikulas has been proved to be unfounded (we believe that the Rasa 
itself is misunderstood on this point as we shall have to show in our 
next volume) and that the four Agnikula families really belong to other 
races the only Agnikula family being the Paramars with the Vasishta 
gotra. For the Chalukyas of Maharashtra are shown in inscriptions to 
bave married into the Rashtrakita family. In a grant of Danlidurga 
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ofthe Rashtraktta family (J.B. R. A. S. Vol. II) it is said that the 
queen of Indra belonged to the Lunar race on the mother’s side and to 
the Shalikya race on the father's ( taf aareadt aea fea aretasT )- 
This opposition indicates the fact that the Chalukyas were looked upon 
as belonging to the Solar race. The eastern Chalukyas represented 
themselves as born of the Lunar race. Whether they belonged or not to 
the Lunar race it is certain that inscriptions of date earlier than Chand 
show that they were not looked upon as Agnikulas which affords to 
some a ground to believe that they were foreigners admitted into the 
Kshatriya caste by purification in fire. Chalukyas are in our view 
clearly Aryans and of the Solar race. 


It isremarkable indeedthat this tradition of raceis still preserved 
among the Marathas of even modern days. It is well- known that the 96 
kulis of Maratbas believe in three vangas viz., Soma, Surya, Sesha plainly 
proving that the Marathas are Aryo-Dravidians, and not Scytho-Dravi- 
dians. Now strangely enough the Chalukyas or Chalakes who are still 
one of the leading Maratha families are still assigned to the Surya- 
vamSa, see the noted pothi issued from Kolhapur and called yra@aaarrTt 
or Atle! wiles FZ. Now another Maratha family viz., the Kadams 
who are plainly the Kadambas of ancientinscriptions assigned in them 
to the same HMq gotra as the Chalukyas (Ind. Ants VI page 24) are 
also assigned to the Suryavamsa in the above book of the modern 
Marathas. Thes> facts prove that thess 96 families’ traditions of the 
Marathas are not imaginary productions but are supported by inscrip- 
tional records which go back to the fifth and sixth centuries A. D. 
According to both ®f them the Chalukyas and the Kadambas are Solar 
race Kshatriyas while the Jadhavas and the Rashtrakutas (Ratakute in 
the modern Maratha books represented by ura, wventa &c., see siz4at 
art page 45) are believed to be Lunar race Kshatriyas. 


History and tradition, therefore, does not contradict the inference 
drawn from the features of the Marathas that they are Aryo-Davidians. 
There can be no Scythian blood in'their veins and their Aryan blood is pro- 
minent. Sir R.G. Bhandarkar has shownthat the ancient Aryans settled 
and founded kingdoms in Maharashtra, that there was one incursion of 
the Scythian or Sakas about-the beginning of theChristian era but within 
a few years Gautamiputra defeated and drove them away and ‘left no 
rumnant of the race of Khagarata’. Inscriptional records of the Cha- 
lukyds, the Rashtrakttas and the Yadavas show that they belonged to 
the Solar or Lunar races of Kshatriyas, and the modern representatives 
of these Maratha families the Jadhavas, the Chalkes or Salankhis, the 
Kadams, the Bhaleraos and others still maintain the'same tradition of race 
We are justified in holding that a tradition continuing after so many 
centuries must be accepted and it proves in our view indisputably that 
the Marathas are Aryans. If there is any mixture in their blood it is of 
the original people belonging to the Naga vamSa or the Dravidian race. 
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We will now pass on to consider how far the history of the Gujars 
‘contradicts the inference drawn from their physical characteristics viz., 
that they must be treated unquestionably as Aryans. A great deal of 
unhistorical bias has confused historians on this point and has misled 
them to consider them as foreigners and Mongolians. There is no 
doubt that historically speaking the word Gujar or Gurjara occurs from 
about the 7th century A. D. and prominently in the work of Bana and 
Hiuen Tsang. The former mentions them as being conquered by. 
Prabhakaravardhana, muchin the same way as he conquered the 
Huns; while the latter mentions two Gurjara kingdoms 
one in Rajputana at Bhinmal and the other at Broach 
From this, historians suddenly jump to the conclusion that 
the Gujars were foreigners who came into India along with 
the Huns in about the 6th century. (V. Smith E. H. 2rd Edn. pages 322 
and 412). But Smith is candid enough to admit that the Gurjaras 
are believed to ‘have entered India either along with or soon 
after the White Huns and to have settled in large numbers in Raj- 
putana, but that there is nothing to show-what part of Asia they came 
from or to what race they belonged (p. 412). If there is no mention any 
where in history as to where from, when and whether the Gujars 
came into India from outside, why should historians have believed that 
they came at all from outside? It seems that this is merely a suggestion 
made by bias and in defiance of the ethnological argument which clear- 
ly proves that the Gujars belong to the Aryan race. 


But the bias has so far predominantly acted on Sir Vincent Smith’s 
views in spite of the above can did statement, as to make him observe 
elsewhere that the Parihar Rajas of Kanauj were the descendants of 
‘barbarian’ foreign immigrants into Rajputana in the fifth or|sixth cen- 
tury and first cousins of the Gujars, a theory of Mr. D. R, Bhandarkar 
elucidated in his article on the “Foreign elements in the Hindu popula- 
tion” in Indian Antiquary Vol. XL. in which he puts forth the sugges- 
tion that the Gujars are the descendants of Khazars who must have 
come into India along with the Huns>—tt—ts;therefore, necessary to 
examine the arguments of Mr.D.R. Bhandarkar in detail and to see how 
far they are correct. Let us first see from the Encyclopcedia Britannica 
who the Khazars are. “The Khazars are historic figures on the 
border-land of Europe and Asia for at least nine hundred years (A. D. 
190-1100.) ‘Their home was on the spurs of the Caucasus. They were 
the Vene ians of the Caspian Sea and the Euxine, the universal carriers 
betweenthe East and the West. The origin of the Khazars is much 
disputed but they are regarded as akin to Georgians, Finns Ugriansand 
‘Turks. The Khazars were fair-skinned, black-haired and of a remarkable 
beauty. The Kara (black) Khazars were however ugly, short aad almost 
as black as Indians”. Now from this description of the Khazars, it is 
absurd to identify the Gujars with the Khazars. There were black 
Khazars indeed but they were ugly and short, The Indian Gujars are 
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all tall and with fine features, though dark in complexion. The tal} 
beautiful Khazars are on the other hand very fair and not dark like 
the Gujars. They again are allied tothe Finns and the Urgas, and 
must be Mongolian in face as indeed the Huns were. But the Gujars 
can never be said to be Mongolian in face, their features especially the 
nose being distinctly Aryan. 


The history again of the Khazars as detailed in this article does not 
show that they ever left their country, like the Sakas, the Yue-chi or the 
Huns. “Throughout the 6th century Khazaria was a mere highway 
for the wild hordes, to whom the Huns had opened the passages into 
Europe and, the Khazars took refuge (like the Venetians from Attila) 
“among the seventy months of the Volga” Then again we are told that 
their county bordered on Persia ‘and Byzantine, the southern boundary 
of which never greatly varied and they were for the most part restricted 
within the couped up area”. It is therefore difficult to believe that the 
Khazars ever came to India. It is certain that history contains no 
mention of their having done so. 

The disposition and the occupation of the Khazars seem also to 
differ diametrically from those of the Gujars. As above quoted “they 
were the Venitians of the Caspian and the Black Sea, a civil commercial 
people and founders of cities” The Gujars on the otherhand are nomadic 
peoples and cattle breeders by profession. They in fact never trade and 
are not a city settled people with elaborate civil organisation. It soems: 
clear, therefore, that the Khazars could not have been the forefathers of 
the Gujars of India. Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar has certainly been misled 
by similarity of sound and by the mere mention of Khazars along with 
Huns in western history. 

Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s other arguments adduced in his paper 
need not be scrutinized, as they do not pertain to historical consj- 
derations. We need not stop to see whether Gurjara, the Sanskrit 
word, has been coined from Gujar by Sanskritists though apparently 
there is no reason why they should have done so, for they could have 
pronounced Gujar as well as Gurjara, or whether Gujar, Gijar, Gurjara 
names still surviving are the natural Prakrit forms coming out of an ori- 
ginal Sanskrit word Gurjara. But it is necessary to examine his opinion 
carefully whether Gujars being known as foreigners could have, owing to 
their success inconquest, been admitted by Hindus tothe rank of Kshatri- 
yas. Hiuen Tsang distinctly mentions that the king of Gurjara (Bhinmal): 
was a Kshatriya. “ This is interesting” observes Mr. Bhandarkar “that 
as early as the first half of the seventh century 7.¢. about a century 
after their coming into India the Gujars had become. Hindus and had 
actually acquired the rank of Kshatrips” Ordinarily the inference should 
have been the opposite of this viz. thdt the Gujars could not 
have been foreigners as they could not have succeeded in 
gaining the status of Kshatriyas within a hundred years of their 
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coming into India. For we are historically certain that caste was not 
so fragile in the sixth and seventh centuries A. D. The inscriptions of 
the Guptas and even of Harsha’s father show that kings were particular 
in preserving the purity of caste (see Varnavyavasthapanapara applied 
to Prabhakara Vardhana Ep. In. Vol. V. p. 200.) Mr. Bhandarkar 
similarly twists a third fact into an argument in support of his 
theory, though it is in reality an argument against him. The 
Gujara Gauda Brahmins are also foreigners according to Mr. 
Bhandarkar. The argument that foreigners |ecoming kings could 
enter the Kshatriya custe might be plausible though even that is 
weak but they could not become Brahmins for there could not have been 
any incentive to admit them as Brahmins. Moreover the Khazars do not 
appear to have had castes among them. Hence why should some 
Khazars alone beccme Brahmins? The fact that there is an ancient class 
of Brahmins called Gujar Gaud isan argument for holding that the Gujars 
were an Aryan people with their usual four castes. This also explains 
how there are Gujar Banias and Gujar cultivators or Gujar Sutars 
(carpenters) and soon. The existence ofa Gujar Karhada Erahmin 
family is also of no importance as it may have got that name by even re- 
sidence in Gujar country as the addition of the surname yas suggests. 


Mr. Bhandarkar’s tourth argument is still more strange and based on 
wrong information and wrong inference. ( Padihara is the usual 
Prakrit form of sfqere and yet Mr. Bhandarkar takes the opposite line 
and says that Pratihara is the Sanskritzed form of qi@em. Why again we 
ask should Sanskrit change ofeer into Pratihara? But this is by the bye) 
An inscription from Jodhpur gives the origin of Padihars as follows. 
There was a Brahmin who married two wives a Brahmin woman anda 
Kshatriya woman. The descendants of the Brahmin woman are called 
Brahmin Padihars while the descendants of the Kshatriya woman are 
called Kshatriya Padhihars. “The marriage of a Brahmin’ says Mr. 
Bhandarker ,“with a Kshatriya woman with the result as related in 
this inscription is curious and canonly be accounted for as beiny of 
foreign importation. How this inference follows from the first premise 
will be a puzzle to many. Moreover the marriage of a Brahmin with a 
Kshatriya woman is not curious. It is provided for in Smritis and 
it once was a living practice in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries 
as many inscriptions (see Corp In III) as stated further on show. And 
the result was exactly as stated here; the sons of the Brahmin women 
became Brahmins and of the Kshatriya women became Kshatriyas. As 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas ate the sarhe food even up to the7th century 
such marriages were not offensive. The history of the development 
of the caste system in India may be given here in a nutshell. The 
race being the same, caste in ancient times among the Aryans was 
merely occupational. Hence Brahmins oftenmarried Kshatriya wives. 
In oldest times their progeny was treated as of the Brahmin caste. By 
degrees, however, caste became rigid and the progeny of such marriages 
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was treatedeas intermediate between Brahmirs and Kshatriyas. In fur- 
ther process of rigidification of caste the progeny followed the caste of the: 
mothers. Such was the case in about the 6th century A. D. Lastly from 
about the 8th or 9th century onward marriage was restricted to the same 
caste only. This history is easily deducible from a comparison of the 
Smritis and from inscriptions. As this is not the place to discuss the 
subject, we stop here. But what has been said here is enough to 
show that the progeny of a Brahmin man and a Kshatriya woman being. 
treated as Kshatriya is not curious (see Manu efsaa-atstalg Raeateay 
SaTT | FETT RIGS PPICUICGICS | VI. 10). But’ supposing it was so, the: 
curiosity is not great, nor does it follow that therefore the Padhihars 
were foreigners. ; 


We shall discuss the origin of each of the Rajput families in India 
in our next volume. Here it is, however, necessary to state that Mr. 
Bhandarkar has attached too much weight and importance to the 
legenis about the progenitors of many families given in inscriptions or 
in traditions. The legends of Kshatriyas being born of fire or of 
Lakshmana brother of Rama, or of the Manavya Risi are all imaginary 
and very little historical information is derivable from these stories. 
Mr. Bhandarkar’s treating the Chalukyas and Kadambas as of priestly 
origin is indeed ridiculous. Because in one inscription Manavya Rishi: 
is said to be the progenitor ofthe Kadambas it does not follow that the 
Kadambas were at any time Brahmins, for the progenitors of all castes 
or peoples in India are believed to be Rishis especially the seven Rishis. 
But this origin is imaginary. Again Manu is also looked upon as the 
progenitor of all human beings and hence it cannot be argued 
that all peoples were Kshatriyas in origin. In short, it is 
strange that Mr. Bhandarkar should seek to :derive any historical in- 
ference from these imaginary legends about the progenitors of 
peoples. Such legends are important only as traditions and if 
traditions are long current they may be treated as proof of race. The 
Chalukyas of the Deccan looked upon themselves in their oldest docu- 
ments as born of the Manavya gotra and hence they should be looked 
upon as Aryan in race. The Kadambas also thought they were born 
of the same gotra and hence they also might be looked upon as Ksha- 
triyas and allied in race to the Chalukyas. The Sindas looked upon. 
themselves as born of Sesha and hence they may be looked upon ag 
Dravidians by race. Mr. Bhandarker admits that the SindaS were a 
class of the Naga tribe and yet begins a para (p. 27 ditto) with the: 
sentence: “Another foreigntribe which came from the north to the 
south ts Sindas.” The word foreign plainly means foreiga:to India and 
cannot therefore fitly be applied to the Sindas nor does any thing show 
that the Sindas came from the north. Mr. Bhandarkar seems so far 
obsessed by his th eory of foreign origin of noted peoples of India that 
even Brahmins if mentioned as coming from Ahicchatra «in the north: 
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appear to him to be foreigners. If Chadhumans.and Padhihars and Para- 
mars and Chalukyas are said to have come from Ahichhatra they 
appear to him tobe foreigners. But Ahichhatra was a famous centre of 
Aryan settlement and civilization being the capital of the Pafichalas so 
well-known in the Vedic literature and it is not at all strange that 
Kshatriyas and Brahmins should represent themselves as coming from 
Ahichhatra.. One fails to see, however, how this tradition of coming 
from Ahichhatra can make any people foreigners. One is constrained 
to set down Mr. R. D. Bhandarkar’s theory especially about the Gujars 
as absurd and there is, to sum up, nothing in history to show that 
Gujars were foreigners or Khazars, or that they came into India from 
outside along with the Huns ofthe fifth or sixth century A.D. Their 
anthropometrical characteritics are purely Aryan, and history does not 
at all contradict this inference. 


Lastly we have to speak adout the Jats. Their ethnological chara- 
teristics also, as we have already seen, are clearly Aryan. They are fair, 
_ tall, high-nosed and long-headed. Does their history contradict their 
being Aryans? It may be stated at once that the Jats have very little 
history of their own till we come to quite recent times when the present 
Jat kingdoms both Hindus and Sikhs inthe U. P. and the Panjab were 
founded. But the Jats have the oldest mention of the three. They are 
mentioned in the Mahabharata as Jartas (He2I:) inthe Karnaparva. Tho 
next mention we have of them isin the sentence 37H7H21 guTq in the 
grammar of Chandra of the fifth century. And this shows that the Jats 
were the enemies of the Huns and not their friends. The Jats opposed 
and defeated the Huhs ; they must, therefore, have been the inhabitants 
of the Panjab and not invaders or intruders along with the Huns. Does 
the above sentence indicate that YaSodharma of Mandsaur inscription 
who decisively defeated the Huns wasa Jat? He may have been so as 
Jats have been known to have migrated into the country of the Malavas 
or Central India asinto Sind. But this is not material to our inquiry. 
The sentence amply shows that the Jats were not invaders along with the 
Huns but were their opponents. Nay it may be taken for certain that the 
Jats are the Vis of the Vedas. They are even now preeminently agri- 
culturists. Agriculturists in Vedic times were Aryan and classed as the 
Vaigya caste.* The warrior class or Kshatriyas frequently married 
Vaisya wives being immediately below them. This custom has obtained 
throughout ancient times and is still preserved and Rajputs frequently 
take Jat wives. The almost innate sense of caste prejurdice in India has 
greatly prevented the mixture:of races (Rajputs and Jats are of the 
same Aryan race) and the Jats have preserved their Aryan race almost 
uncontaminated. Though treated as Stdras by modern opinion owing 
to their being agriculturists, and the practice of widow marriage they 
are the purest Aryansin India and belongtothe first race of Aryar 


* Al-Beruni says that Nanda the reputed father of Krishna was a Jat. 
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invaders according to our view, the Solar race of Aryans who origine 
ally invaded and settled in the Panjab, being the first settlement of the 
Indo-Aryans in this country. The following remarks of-R. G. Letham 
in ‘Ethnology of India’ page 254 may here be usefully quoted; “Asa 
general’ruleé a Rajput is a Hindu and a Jat a Mahomiedan. Asa general 
rul3aJat is also a peaceable cultivator. For all this, the Jat “is in 
blood neither more nor less than a converted Rajput and vice versa; a 
Rajput may be a Jat of the ancient faith. That other diffierences might 
have been effected by this difference of creed is likely; the difference 
between arms and tillage. as profession, between haughty automony 
and submissive dependence are sure in course of time to tell upon tem- 
per and the features.” It may be added “that conversion from Hinduism 
to Islam has not necessarily. the slightest effect upon caste and that the 
Mahomedan Jats are still as caste-ridden at the Hindu Jats.”’ 


We may in conclusion quote some remarks of Sir D. Ibbetson 
from his “Punjab castes’ (1916) regarding Jats and Gujars. “It may be 
that the original Rajput and the original Jat entered India at different 
periods, though to my mind, the term Rajput is an occupational rather 
than an ethnological expression. But if they do represent two sepa- 
rate waves of immigration, it is exceedingly probable, both from their 
almost identical physique and facial character and from the close 
communion which has always existed between them that they belong to 
one and the same-ethnic stock.’ “It is certain that the joint Jat 
Rajput stock is in the main Aryo-Scythian if Scythian be not Aryan’. 
(Pagé 100). So again about Gujars he writes: “The Gujars are the: 
eighth largest caste in the Pu.vjab, only the Jats, Rajputs, Pathans, 
Aradins and Brahmins among the higherand Chamars and Chuhras among 
the lower exceeding them. They are fine,:stalwart fellows of precisely 
the same type 1s the Jat. Weis of the same social standing as the Jat 
perhaps slightly inferior and the two eat and drink in common without 
any scruple” (p. 184}. It is, therefore, strange that inspite of the fact that 
every person who has had intimate acqaintance with the peoples of the 
Panjab has marked the ethnic identity of the Jats, Gujars and Rajputs 
plainly Aryan and not Scythian, theories have usually been propounded 
by scholars about their being Scythian, Getce, Yue-chi, Khizar and what: 
not and about their having come into India within historical times, nay, 
on this side even of the Christian era. There is not:a scrap of historical 
evidence even to suggest much lessto prove such immigration (there 
is neither foriegn mentign of their coming into India nor have they any 
tradition.of their own of sometime coming into India nor is there any 
historical Indian record,- stone-inscription or other, of their so coming) 
and we can only ascribe such theories to that unaccountable bias of the 
minds of many European and native scholars, to assign a foreign and 
Sc; rigion to every. fine and energetic caste in India. 


CHAPTER V 
SOCIAL CONDITION 


Having described the people we will now pass on to 
describe their social condition that is, their dress and 
ornaments, their customs and their manners. In these 
respects too, the days of Harsha stand as a dividing line 
between ancient and modern India, constituting as it were 
the last ring in the chain of ancient times. The dress of 
the’people in India, is thus described by Hiuen Tsang. 
“The inner clothing and the outward attire of the people 
have no tailoring. As to colour, a fresh white is esteemed 
and motley is of no account. Themen wind a strip of cloth 
round the waist and up to the armpits and leave the right 
shoulder bare. The women wear a long robe, which covers 
both shonlders and falls down loose. The hair on the 
crown of the head is made into a coil, all the rest of 
the hair hanging down. Some clip their mustachios 
or have other fantastic fashions. Garlands are worn on 
the head and necklaces on the body.” (Watters Vol. I. 
p. 150) This shows first, that up to the days of Harsha 
tailoring had not yet been introduced into India. The 
clothing both of men and women consisted as of old 
of one piece of cloth wound about the loins, and taken 
up above one shoulder in the case of men and above 
both in that of women. The Uttariya or the second or up- 
per piece of cloth wasused by both men and women some- 
times.but not necessarily as Hiuen Tsang does not mention 
it. This dress is noticed not only in the Manusmriti, but 
alse by Greek writers. In fact, the Greeks themselves and 
even the Romans used only two long robes, similarly worn 
over the shoulders and falling fellow in folds. At the pre- 
sent day the one cloth dress of women has still remained 
in vogue in Bengal, in Madras and partially in Bomday . 
4.-e. in the east, the west and the south but has been sub- 
stituted by a sewn petticoat in the north, though even there 
the women in their houses use often the one cloth covering. 
For men, the Dhoti or the lower cloth has still remained the 
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usuai clothing usedin public. Except in thesouth and west 
sewn clothes have now become the fashion; and forthe upper 
clothing or uttarlya sewn clothes have everywhere been 
substituted. The institution of tailoring was probably in- 
troduced after Haysha’s time by the Arabs in the eighth 
century and perhaps even later by the Turksin the eleventh, 


How Hiuen Tsang’s description is accurate to the last 
detail is borne out by the following description by Bana of 
Harsha when he started on his digvijaya or expedition for- 
universal conquest; “ cftary wadalagaeatt aeat GES, WAT. 
Reet ako sorter eapgrysAnesA,” H.C. page 274. 

“Harsha wore two like Dukilas or fine cloth pieces marked: 
with-pairs of swans and wore round the top of his head, like. 
the moon: cresent.on the head of Siva, a garland of white 
flowers indicative of the sovereignty of the world.” If 
_ two white fine garments marked with pairs of swans and 
a white garland on his head formed the auspicious dress 
of even a king aspiring to be an emperor, the dress of 
ordinary men in ordinary times could not have been 
anything else but two white cloth pieces, now-a-days 
called Dhotis (called so probably because they are daily 
washed). The custom of wearing garlands on the head 
like a crown has now ceased entirely, and the turban 
has been substituted for it. A turban, however, (Ushnisha): 
is spoken of in the Harsha Charita also and even in 
the Mahabharata, but the description recorded by Megas- 
_thenes serves to indicate that the upper garment and the 
turban often formed one piece of cloth. It is probable, 
therefore, that no third cloth was ordinarily used for cover 
ing the head. The difference between the great and the low, 
the dress being the same two pieces of cloth, consisted in 
the fineness of its texture and the whiteness of its colour. 
.Hiuen Tsang speaks of different fine cloths of wool, silk 
and cotton as follows ; “Kausheya being of silk, Kshaums’ 
akind of linen, Kambala a texture .of fing wool and 
Holala (or Horala?) made from the wool of a wild animal,” 
and I suppose cloth made of cotton. The art of making 
fine cloth of silk, wool and cotton had then reached per- 
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fection and it may be believed that cloth finer than that 
woven even now in England was then produced, as even now 
in cities of India like Dacca. This advance or perfection 
inthe art of weaving is to be gathered from a description 
by Bana of pieces of cloths collected for the. marriage of 
Rajyashri. “awa aia goa APIA Y HA aaa fata- 
Mifearaes: wealraad: qaiteada: epusaqaaceia saisaH. 
H. C. 202-3. ‘‘The palace was strewn with Kshauma (silk): 
Badara (cotton) Dukila (linen) Lalatantuja (?) Ansuka (?) 
Naitra (?) cloths glistening like serpant’s skin, fit to be 
blown even by a breath andinferrable only by touch, of all 
colours of the rain-bow.” Some of these materials of cloth 
cannot now be ascertained, but that the cloth was of the 
finest texture need not be doubted. The white was the 
colour esteemed by men but probably women liked different 
colours and different designs of patches of ornamen- 
tation such as pairs of swan mentioned above. Plain, 
borderless white cloth was, then as now, not liked by 
women for it appears that this sort of cloth was distinctive: 
of widows.* Of course Buddhist monks and nuns wore 
simple cloth coloured red, though in this colour there 
-must have been different shades in the different schools 
as Hiuen Tsang says that the size and colour of the 
plaits vary in different schools ({ Watters I age 150. ) 
Jain recluses affected cloth coloured yellow and Hindu 
recluses or Sanydsis used cloth coloured soiled red. . 
These colours these three religions probably chose of 
Purpose to distinguish themselves from one another. 
Plain white clothing of widows is noticed even in the 
Mahabharata ( Asramavasi Parva ) when describing the 
widowed daughters-in-law of Dhritarashtra. This dis- 
tinctive colour of widow’s clothing has now been thrown 
into shade by the red colour perhaps taken in imitation 
of Buddhist runs among the women of the south and by in- 
digo colour by women in the north and west. Strangely 
enough white cloth is affected by and is distinctive of pub- 
lic women at the present day. 


> See H.C. page 236, ‘“Whrat gas aredt sani” Let the earth (widowed by the 
death of Prabhakara) wear white clothes, 
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If the Indian people wore simple dress they were very 
fond of ornaments. In fact the taste of the Indian people 
is in this respect exactly the reverse of the people of 
the west ( who spend more on dress than on ornaments ). 
Contrasted with the simplicity of their dress and 
habits Hiuen Tsang thus speaks of their ornaments, 
“The ornaments of the kings and grandees are very 
extraordinery. Garlands and tiaras of precious stones are 
their head ornaments and their bodies are adorned with 
rings, bracelets and necklaces. Wealthy merchantile 
people have only bracelets” (Watters I p. 51). Even now 
the rage for ornaments in India is excessive though per- 
haps want of gold and precious stones has now compelled 
men to go about without ornaments. But mercants, 
sardars and princes even now wear profusion of orna- 
ments according to their means. The tiara, however, has 
now disappeared and properly enough as _ perhaps 
since the days of the Mahomedans there has been no 
crowned king as such, (except Shivaji alone) in India. 
Harsha is said by Bana to have put on one bracelet in- 
dicative of his sovereignty but strangely enough is not 
said to have put on a crown. He was presented with a 
necklace of big pearls by Divakaramitra asa fitting per- 
son to wear such a priceless ornament. Armlets or Anga- 
das have also not been noticed by Hiuen Tsang though 
they are by Bana as also Kundalas.and Keyiras or ear- 
rings (see Bana’s description of Kumaragupta and Madha- 
vagupta pages 197-198 where both are shown to have 
garlands on the heads and the first a bracelet and Keyira 
and the latter a necklace.) The caseof women is differ- 
ent. They, even the poorest in India, must have some orna- 
ments on their person while as for rich women, they have 
a profusion of gold, pearl and stone ornaments. 


We must give some further minor details given by 
Hiuen Tsang about dress and appesrance. “Most of the 
people go bare-foot and shoes are rare’. Women evennow 
go-bare-foot and even though they fae afford. to use shoss, 
while country people and poor men have verforee to do 
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so. “They stain their teeth red or black, wear their hair 
cut even, bore their ears, have long noses and large eyes, 
such are they in outward appearance.” (Watters, Vol. I 
p. 151). The practice of boring the ears even now is, and 
must then have been universal for it is a practice prescri- 
bed by the Hindu Sastras and hence the appellation ‘un- 
bored’ applied to people other than Hindus. As for the 
hair, the Brahmins must have usually shaved their heads 
as also their chins; but their description does not indicate 
so. Previously we are told, the hair on the head hang 
loose and hence they cannot have been cut even. This 
probably applied to the Kshatriyas and kings. The mili- 
tary officers allowed beards to grow and even wore whis- 
kers. Bana’s description of the Commander-in-chief of 
Thanesar is very interesting in this respect. “ fentegazres:: 
FACS TSA TSIRT LAH NSAINTEAT.... aay ezafead eanaafta 
faa dtaaq-an@ecaa SdgzoIa” “with tangled hair on the 
head, his cheeks covered with white bunches -of whiskers 
and with his long white beard falling on his breast, as if 
fanning his master seated in the heart, though dead, with 
a chamara” H. C. p. 257-258. 


We will now go on to describe the manrrers and cus- 
toms of the Indian ‘people and will speak first of their 
marriage customs. The foremost observation to make in 
this respect is that the custom of child-marriages had yet 
not arisen in India. Had it been otherwise Hiuen Tsang 
would undoubtedly have mentioned it as he mentions the 
custom of the prohibition of widow’ marriage. From 
Bana’s description of the ‘marriage of Rajyasrt also the 
same inference can be drawn. MRajyasri was married 
when she was physically fit to be married and consummation 
of marriage is spoken of on the day of marriage itself. 
Perhaps it may be argued that this was Kshatriya fashion 
but apparently there was no difference between Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas in this respect. Bana himself married the © 
grown up sister of Mayira as tradition relates. In this 
matter also Harsha’s times thus are the parting link be- 
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tween ancient and modern India as hereafter we shall see 
that child marriage was gradually introduced. 


The description of Rajyasri’s marriage ceremony given 
by Bana in the Harsha Charita is indeed masterly, poetical, 
picturesque and true to fact and nature. The extreme anxiety 
of the parents, all powerful as they were, is graphically 
-described, and the grand preparations made on the occasion. 
It appears that it was then the custom for intending 
bridegrooms to demand girls in marriage. (In modern 
India the contrary practice holds the ground among the 
higher classes at least.) The father or guardian of the girl 
then chose from among the suitors. the best, chiefly ‘on 
account of high family and then poured water on the hand 
of the emissary solemnly declaring the gift of the girl.“ The 
bridegroom and his party thereafter came to the town of 
the bride and were suitably lodged. On an auspicious day 
and at an auspicious time (astrology then being as powerful 
as now) fixed by the astrologers, the bridegroom came in 
procession to the house of the bride and was received at 
the door by the bride’s father, conducted to the assembly 
and duly honoured. The Kshatriyas apparently observed 
purdah then as now and the actual marriage took place in 
the purdah where Brahmins:were admitted. The immortal 
Bana describes the bride anxiously waiting near the mar- 
riage Vedi surrounded by her companions and incessantly 
‘chiding both her own heart and the companions for 
prompting her to raise her head to have a look at the 
bridegroom, as he entered the inner apartment. For 
Indian brides then as now usually hung down their heads 
before the'bridegrooms. At the arrival of the exact aus- 
picious moment the bride and bride-grooms joined hands, 
kindled the sacrificial fire, threw in it the oblations of 
Laja or fried rice and walked the seven steps constituting’ 
life-long friendship, the most vital part of the ceremony of 
marriage according tothe Smritis. The bride and bride- 
groom then bowed to their parents and elderly ladies and 
relations and Braimins. Strangely enough’ Bana does 
not describe that there was a feast hereafter. He describes 
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their repairing to the Avasa griha or specially prepared 
decorated honeymoon room where they passed their 
first night of conjugal happiness. The bridegroom is 
described by Bana as residing for about 8 or 10 days here- 
after at the father-in-law’s house and trying to gratify in 
every way his mother-in-law. He then departed with his 
bride after receiving suitable presents, servants and para- 
phernalia, to his own country. 


From the above detailed description it will appear 
that although the ritual of marriage has remained almost 
the same, there is a difference in the then and the present 
custom of marriage in two important points namely, that 
then the bridegroom usually sought the bride and secondly 
that consummation took place on the first day of marriage 
indicating of course that the girls were grown up at the 
time of marriage. 


The next observation to make with regards to marri- 
age is that women once married could not be remarried, 
‘at least, in the three higher castes as now.’ But the tonsure 
.of widows is apparently a custom later than the times of 
Bana, for in one place, Bana speaks of the peculiar Veni. 
i.e. braid of hair of widows, see avrg tacaatt aaa. 
H. C. p. 236. What this particular mode of Veni or braid 
of hair of widows was, there is no indication. In the 
Ramayana we have the expression u#atity applied to Sita 
when she was in Ravana’s house separated from her hus- 
band and this kind of Veni is also frequently mentioned 
by poets in connection with women whose husbands are 
away. Happier women put on the three braided Veni but 
‘what difference was made between the Ekaveni of wives with. 
husbands living but away and the Veni of widows we can- 
not discover. Widows had also, as already stated, a dis- 
tinctive colour of their clothes, namely, the white, other 
women wearing coloured clothes and clathes with borders 
probably. 


The custom of enforced widowhood, : not accompanied 
by that of child marriage must not then have been felt a 
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grievance though pitiable instances of women widowed 
in early age like Rajyasri must have occurred now and 
then. To these women Buddhism offered an asylum and 
the order of Buddhist nuns must have been principally 
composed of such women. Though thus enforced widow- 
hood did not then existin its cruellest form, we have to notice: 
another inhuman custom which appears to have then 
obtained from the writings of poets and even the descrip- 
tionsof Banain the Harsha Charita. Widows of kings con- 
quered and slain in battle appear to have been reduced to 
the condition of servitude in the family of the conquéror. 
It is no wonder, therefore,such women often preferred 
death to servitude. It is strange that the woes of the 
widows of conquered kings are a favourite topic for the 
poet’s art to exhibit itself. Widow marriage not being 
allowed, such women in the family of the conqueror might 
have also often been reduced to the condition of concubines. 
The harems of kings, it must also be noticed, consisted of a 
number of wives and a still larger number of concubines 
or courtezans. The latter, of course, easily exchanged their 
position withone king for that with another and greater 
king.* But that the widowed queens of conquered kings 
should usually have been reduced to the status of servants 
and sometimes of concubines seems rather strange and crue} 
compared with the otherwise well ordered and moral con- 
dition of the Hindu society and we would not have believed 
in it, but for such passages as the following ‘one from 
Bana, amid gage: sdoftanecditeg-<-fgqaaa-amt-aetae 
dager qatar H.C. P. 231. 


With these exceptions the condition of women was. 
generally very good. They were well treated and well 
educated. Rajyasri was well versed in various Kalas and 
Sastras and was a learned lady. Nay she was taught 
singing and dancing (H. E. page 197) arts which are now 
looked down upon as prohibited to respectable women in 
the Hindu society. Bdana’s description of the dancing of 


* See the mention of the concubines of the king ‘of Malwa who was conquered and 
killed by Rajya, presented by Bhandi to Harsha, H°QW FF ASHACA Fear 


ARASIIAAT. HC. P. 302 
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the ladies of sardars and princes on the joyous occasion of 
the birth of Harsha is remarkable. Of course the dancing 
of such respectable women was different from that of 
public women and was not open to men to gaze at. And the 
dancing of‘men and women together did not exist as may 
be gathered from the fact that purdah was in force in those 
days and hence mixed gatherings of men and women were 
impossible. 


The custom of Sati was of course prevalent. And Harsha’s 
mother is discribed by Bana to have burnt herself ever before 
her husband was actually dead. The practice of burning 
oneself in fire, was resorted to even by men who did so 
often to express their intense affection for a deceased mas- 
ter, or for the mere sake of merit or to avoid: misery and 
pain. Bana describes Rajyasri as about to burn herself in 
her destitution and also the friends of Prabhakaravar- 
dhana like his physician Rasayanaand some of his favouite 
ministers and servants burning themselves before or after 
his death much in the manner of the Japanese minister 
who shot himself after the death of the last Mikado. These 
discriptions of Bana might have been treated as mere poe- 
tical hyperbole had it not been for corroborating epigraphic 
evidence. In the Aphsad inscription (Crop. Ins. Vol. III 
P. 225) we find king Kumara Gupta burning himself in 
fire at Prayaga. Why he did so does not appear, but 
from the fact that he burnt himself at Prayaga, he may be 
believed to have done so merely for the merit of it. ‘“‘ arq- 
AAT a: TATA aa lH ARMCAA AA: @: Geagisra:” The con- 
tempt of death exhibited in these acts of self-sacrifice is 
indeed remarkable. Then there were other modes of putting 
an end to one’s.life, such as falling from a precipice or 
swallowing dire poison and so on. These are described 
even in the Mahabharata and the custom of putting an end 
to one’s life for various allowable reasons seems to be 
very ancient.* 


*As for instance Arjuna's preparation to burn himself in a fire for not being able to 
kill Jayadratha or the Prayopavesana of Bhirishrava on the battlefield (smothering 
oneself to death), The St°m of self-immolation at Prayaga is described even by 
Hiuen Tsang. 
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We will lastly speak of the funeral customs of the 
people. The dead were usually burnt on pyre, except per- 
haps in the case of hermits whose dead bodies were buried. 
On the third or tenth day bits of bones of the burnt body 
were collected and generally sent to some sacred ‘place to 
be thrown into a river or pond considered sacred. Sraddhas 
were performed at which Brahmins were fed and gifts 
of several kinds were made to Brahmins. it does not, how- 
ever, appear that the gifts mentioned in modern Puranas 
and later books had then come into vogue. The following pas- 
sage from Bana’s Harsha Charita describing what was done 
at the time of the obsequies of the deceasedPrabhakara father 
of Harsha will show this—“aq ym saasaftsaft Raat 
Ta aRaTay, AeteaTais ater (ASA: ATTA ATA 
HAATAIAH Tas ACIS aay SEIU Ae TACT aIF- 
ay, aay faalsia aefasfa uae H.C. p. 241 “When the 
Brahamin (one) eating the first oblation to the dead had 
been feasted, when the bed, the seat, the Chamara, the um- 
brella, the drinking bowl, the carriages and the arms and 
other belongings of the deceased monarch, which could not 
be looked at without pain, had been given. away to Brah- 
mins, when his bones had been sent toa holy place and 
‘when the great riding elephant of the king, who had won 
many battles had been let off in the jungles.’’. This speaks 
it may be noticed, of only one Brahmin being fed, it speaks 
of the royal elephant as let off, not given in gift and of the 
king’s belongings being given away to Brahmins, not be- 
cause they would be of use to his soul in its progress across 
the river of the Dead in the Yamaloka, but because their 
sight gave impetus to grief. This description of the. obse- 
quies of even a great king will show that the Garuda 
Purana theory of gifts of various things for the benefit of 
the soul had not yet arisen. The expression ganaarad Maal 
aeifae which we have omitted from the above quotation 
is somewhat difficult to understand but it seems that the 
custom of raising some temple at the place of burning the 
the dead body of the kings was then prevalent as now. A 
mark of such memorial temple was promptly made by a 
. heap of whitened stones and the memorial temple was sub- 
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sequently raised. In the case of ordinary funerals such 
memorials were not raised as will also appear below. 


It is necessary to add here the description of the funeral 
customs of the people recorded by Hiuen Tsang. He says 
(Watters, Vol.I p. 174) “At the obsequies of the deceased the 
relatives wail and weep, rending their clothes and tearing 
out their hair, striking their brows and beating their breasts. 
There is no distinction in the styles of mourning costume 
and no fixed period of mourning. There are three recognised 
customs for disposing of the dead. The first of these is 
cremation, a pyre being made on which the body is con- 
sumed. The second is water-burial, the corpse being put in- 
to a stream to float and dissolve; the third is burial in the 
wilds, the body being cast away in the woods to feed wild 
animals. Meritorious appellations are conferred on the 
living, the dead have no honorary distinctions. No one 
goes to take food ina family afflicted with death. But 
after the funeral, matters are again as uaual. Those who 
attend the funeral are all regarded as unclean and they 
all wash outside the city wall before entering. Those 
who become very old or are afflicted by incurable dis- 
"ease, who desire to cast off humanity, are given a farewell 
entertainment by friends and relatives and are taken ina 
‘boat to the middle of the Ganges with music, that they may 
drown themselves in it, saying that they would be born in 
heaven. The Buddhist brethren are forbidden to wail 
aloud. On the death of a parent they read a service 
of gratitude “their following the departed is securing bliss 
ain the other world. ” 


CHAPTER VI 
RELIGIOUS CONDITION 


The most prominent characteristic of the religious con- 
dition of India in the days of Harsha was the complete toler-- 
ation which distinguished the twoorrather three religions 
which claimed the people of the country for their adher- 
ents. Buddhism and Hinduism flourished side by side and 
Jainism too. Inthe same kingdom, in the same city, in 
the same family even, Hindus, Jains and Buddhists lived 
peaceably, amicably holding discussions without embitter- 
ment on the most abstruse questions of man and God. If 
the father was a devotee of Siva, the son was a devotee of 
Buddha andthe same man in his own life might change his 
religion without causing disturbance either in the family 
or the society. The reason of such toleration lay probably 
in the fact that the people of these diverse religions were 
of the same race and had the same habits and customs, and 
partook of the same kind of food and drink. It appears 
even probable that the instinctive tendency of the peo- 
ple for the observation of caste distinctions was not at all 
obstructed in the different religions and lay Buddhists and 
Jains probably observed caste as much as the Hindus. The 
recluses or monks alone of Buddhism or Jainism throwing 
away caste, the unity of the three religions remained un- 
disturbed. 

Hiuen Tsang’s description of the several kingdoms in 
the country shows that the people of India, generally speak- 
ing, were at this time equally divided between the orthodox 
and the heterodox faiths, Of course Jainism was not yet 
a prominent religion, its adherents being found chiefly in 
‘small tracts in the Panjab, in Bengal andin the south. In 
the map appended hereto has been depicted the condition 
of the prevalence of the different religions at this time in 
India, the religions being marked in separate colours and 
it will appear therefrom that while in the extreme North- 
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west in Kapisa or Kafiristan there was practically no other 
religion but Buddhim prevalent and in the extreme North- 
east that is in Assam no other but Hinduism, in the rest of 
the country with few exceptions, Hinduism and Buddhism 
claimed equal adherents as well among the people as 
-among the ruling kings; and this equal prevalence of the 
two religions among the peoples and the princes was 
another cause which preserved their amicable relations. 
Such relations were also preserved by another fact. Both 
Hinduism and Buddhism were equally idolatrous at this 
time. If anything, Buddhism perhaps beat the former 
in its intenseidolatry. That religion started, indeed, with 
the denial of God, but ended by making Buddha himself 
the Supreme God. Later developments of Buddhism added 
other gods like the Bodhisatvas and the idolatry of Bud- 
dhism especially in the Mahayana school was firmly esta- 
blished. It flourished in and out of India somuch that the 
word for an idol in the Arabic has come to be Buddha 
itself. No doubt idolatry was at this time rampant all over 
the world. From the Atlantic to the Pacific the world was 
immersed in idolatry, Christianity, Semiticism, Hinduism 
and Buddhism vying, so to speak, one with anotner in 
their adoration of idols*. The natural result was, of course, 
the birth of an idol-denying and an idol-breaking religion 
at this time, but that religion had not yet reached India. 
India was thus, at this time, studded over literally wit 

thousands of temples raised to the principal gods of the 
two or rather three religions. There were temples in which 
immense statues of Buddha and Bodhisatvas and of the 
Jain Tirthankaras were worshipped by thousands of devo- 
‘tees and there were other temples in which the Hindu gods 
chiefly Siva, Vishnu and the Sun were adored by the Hin- 
du devotees. The historical work, Rajatarangini testifies 
tohow hundreds of temples were, raised in Kashmir fo Siva 
and Buddha by pious kings of either religion, and from 
epigraphic records may be gathered that idols of Siva, Vi- 
shnu, the Sun and the Buddha were set up by kings and 
@ And Jainism too was deeply steeped in idolatry in the worship of naked standing 


idols of Jina or its Tirthankaras, If the Budhhist's favourite idol was the seated Buddha, 
the Jain idol was a standing Jinain his naked asceticism, 
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merchant princes in other parts of India also. Itwould he 
impossible to describe all the famous temples, Hindu and 
Buddhist, which existed at this time and many of which 
have been described in detail by Hiuen Tsang. But two 
Hindu temples of great fame described by him may well 
be mentioned here. In Milasthanapura ( Multan ) there 
was a magnificent temple to the sun. ‘The image was of 
gold, ornamented with precious substances. It had mar- 
vellous powers. There was a constant succession of 
females performing music. Lights were kept burning all 
night and incense and flowers were continually offered. 
The kings and grandees of all India gave precious sub- 
stances as offerings and erected free rest-houses with food 
and drink and medicine for the sick and needy. At this 
temple there were constantly 1000 pilgrims from various 
lands offering prayers. Allround the temple were tanks 
and flowery woods making a delightful resort.” (Watters, 
Vol. 2 p. 254). Along with this famous temple of the sun at 
Multan may be noticed a temple of Siva at Benares, 
“where there were 10,000 professed adherentsiof Siva,” and 
“where there was a metal image of ‘the Deva (probably 
Siva) nearly 100 feet high which was life-like in its awe-in- 
spring majesty”’. 


These two instances will suffice to show how the 
liberality of kings and grandees had contributed to the ac- 
cumulation of riches in temples both of the Hindus andthe 
Buddhists and how these in later times became the objects» 
of the cupidity of impious and irreligious brigands. Animage 
is. afterall an emblem of a higher original but when the sense 
of its being an image is lost and it becomes truly the- 
god himself the growth of pious ignorance is unavoid-. 
able. Not only riches accumulate in temples by the adorn- 
ment of idols, but superstitious beliefs also accumulate 
touching their miraculous powers. In the times of which 
we are writing, Hindus and Buddhists appear to have vied 
with each other in their superstitious beliefs about the 
potency of images. Supérstition is the bane of every re- 
‘ligion and Buddhism was not an exception to the rule. As 
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Buddhism had started with the denial of God it had 
also started with the denial of all superstitious beliefs. 
But with the installation of Buddha as the supreme 
god, the personal worship offered to him was carried to 
such excess, that bits of his bones and flesh, the parings of 
his nails and portions of his hair were greedily taken hold 
of and enshrined in temples and Stiapas which gradually 
came to be invested with miraculons power. The Records 
of the travels of Hiuen Tsang are full of stories of the 
wondrous powers possessed by Buddha’s images, and his 
relics or Sariras as they were called. It creates a smile in 
the reader to see that the same Hiuen Tsang who could 
laugh at the credulity* of the Hindus in believing that the 
waters of the Ganges (at Hardwar) could save the souls of 
the dead by mere fretting them and raising the wavesor by 
throwing their bones into it, (Watters Vol. I p. 319), could 
believe that the Sariras of Buddha enshrined ina tower near 
the great Nalanda monastery in Magadha could emit brilli- 
ant light at night. He relates having himself seen “ the 
relic tower bright and effulgent as the sun, while from its 
summit proceeded a lambent flame of five colours reaching 
to the sky. Heaven and earth were flooded with light, the 

moon and the stars were no longer seen and a subtle per 

fume seemed to pervade the precincts’”’ (Life p.157). Per- 
sonal adoration can go no further !!! 


Not only Buddha’s relics and Buddha’s images, but 
even Buddhist monks were attributed superhuman powers 
And in this Hindu ascetics were not tobeleft behind. Such 
powers were believed tobe attained by the practice of Yoga 
which both Buddhism and Hinduism had made their own 
and raised to the skies. Buddhist and Hindu Yoga 
practices were, however, not of a _ repulsive cha- 
racter. The practices of some devotees of Siva 


* Hiuen Tsang relates a story that Deva Pusa from Sinhala once came here 
and finding simple people fretting the water and raising the waves, he bent his head 
down to check the -water. On being asked by Tirthikas what he was doing he said 
he was sending water -back to reach his relatives in Sinhala, who were thirsty, On being 
told that it was an absurd proceeding he replied, if sinners in the world beyond received 
benefit from agitating th’'s water, it must save his relatives in spite of the intervening 
mountains and rivers. ‘‘ His arguments convinced the hearers who acknowledged their 
error and became Buddhist” (Watters Vol. I p, 321). 
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were almost staggering and their beliefs indeed 
strange. They believed in aset of demons, who were 
the followers or companions of Siva and who were to be 
propitiated by human sacrifices or by oblations of the flesh 
of the dead. Such Pasupatas wore garlands of human 
skulls as described by even Hiuen Tsang. (Watters, Vol. I). 
The principal god of this terrible worship was probably 
Mahakala of Ujjain and his lieutenant was Vetala the 
chief of demons. He wasto be propitiated by a sacrifice in 
fire kindled in the mouth of a corpse and on the burial 
ground and so on. Theirhighest aim was to obtain the con- 
dition of a Vidyadhara a supposed blessed being in attend- 
ance on Siva. Harsha Charita (p. 161-6) relates how Pu- 
shyabhuti, the founder of the Vardhana family of Thane- 
sar, assisted afBhairavacharya to attain to this state of be- 
ing a Vidyddhara by such a revolting sacrifice, and thus 
himself attained eminence as a king. However imaginary 
such stories may be, they testify to the strange supersti- 
tions of the Siva cult and their prevalence all over the coun- 
try. This Tantric Siva worship appears to have come 
from the south, the Dravidians, particularly the Andhras, 
being always spoken of as the chief priests in its rites*: 
( H. C. 214) The superstitious practices of the allied wor- 
ship of Chandika were not much better than those of the 
worship of Siva and there-in too the Dravidians and the 
Andhras werethe worshippers. Whether the superstition 
came from the southor not it isclear thatthe Tantrika wor- 
ship was prevalent and its superstitions rampant at this 
time from Kashmir and Kabul to Bengal and to the south- 
ernmost point. From Hiuen Tsang’s Records as well as 
from epigraphic evidence it appears that the worship of 
Siva was most extensively spread. Its adherents were more 
numerous ‘than those of Aditya or Vishnu both among the 
people as among the princes. Among other Hindu gods 
Kumara and Chandika were prominent; Ganapatit being 
rather scarcely mentioned.* 

* eParqrevenmiaagsemeqarase: SPST HMA SAA FITS 


qhery etc. amet is explained by the commentator as meaning Vetala. 


+ His name, as is now usual, is not recited af the beginning of the copperplates of 
this century. . 
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Along with the worship of these gods there still sur- 
vived the old Vedic worship of fire. The Brahmins seems to 
have generally kept up the agnihotra and the Kshatriyas 
appear to have performed more elaborate sacrifices. Asva- 
medha or horse sacrifice is shownby epigraphic records to 
have been performed by powerful kings in different coun- 
tries. It is not, therefore, improbable that the prohibition 
ofthis sacrifice-in the Kaliyuga dates later than this period. 
In fact according to our view the: Kalivarjas arose here- 
after for reasons which will be discussed in our next vo- 
lume. This and kindred sacrifices were performed by Brah- 
min, Kshatriya and Vaisya kings* and not by Sidra or 
foreign kings. This explains the spread of Buddhism among 
the Sidra and foreign kings who being debarred from 
performing these Vedic sacrifices leaned naturally towards 
the Buddhist religion opposed to sacrifice. During the 
reign of Harsha, however, these bloody sacrifices involving 
as they did the killing of cows, horses and other animals 
must have ceased to be performed causing dissatisfaction 
among orthodox kingly families and constituting one of 
the grievances which led after the death of Harsha to 
@ concussion between Hinduism and Buddhism. For, the 
Vedic cult of sacrifices too was not without its superstitions. 
Sacrifice was believed to be potent in obtaining anything 
a man desired in this or the next world and in enabling 
the sacrificer to wield power over the forcesor deities of 
earth and heaven. Fora time, however, while the strong 
hand of Harsha wielded the sceptor of the world all 
slaughter, as mentioned by Hiuen Tsang was stopped 
and bloody sacrifices were again in abeyance, after having 


ee — — a a eS sss 


* The Badami cave inscription of Kirtivarman dated A.D. 578, represents the 
Chalukyas as having performed the Agnishtoma, Vaiapeya, Paundarika, Bahusuvarma 
and the A$Svamedha sacrifices, Ind. Ant. Vol. VI p. 363, 


Corp, In. Vol, III no. 12, Bihar stone pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta men- 
- tions that Samudra Gupta performed ‘the long neglected’ Asvamedha sacrifice Pary- 


waararatedt) p. 50. 
Corp, In, Vol, III no, 36 p, 15% shows that a Brahmin king Indra Vishnu per- 
formed several Kratus or sacrifices Fda std: D. 159. 
Corp, In, Vol, III Nos. 35,33 Vakataka inscriptions at p,.159 of Pravarsena II 
- FUATAT TATA AIA HEN BTTAATTSNER:. 
14 
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flourished for about two centuries Guring the Gupta supre- 
macy, Samudra Gupta having revived the orthodox Asva- 
medha sacrifice which had long been in abeyance during the 
Buddhist supremacy of the Kushans. 


The ordinary Agnihotra, however, still flourished and 
was generally observed by Brahmins, at least of the priestly 
profession. How the religious of such worship Brahmins was 
a blend of the old Vedic sacrifice and the later idol wor- 
ship appears pleasantly clear from the following passage 
in the Harsha-Charita (p. 91-92) in which Bana describes 
the religious ceremonies performed by him at the time of 
his starting on the most important journey in his life, 
namely to pay his first visit to the emperor Harsha. 
AURA MA AA FAT AAASTH STA WelaTAa IS: TRA A- 
aif Gea Aas aga: Walaa, Zadary fea aieeagcaet 
WapAITrryqrMaaesaage aia Waal wRAT Gat T7A- 
sAReaaIzAaaat Tsar asada | ATT 
BVA Za, Tal BA Jara Ferez:, ceepieey seg" Ai, 


Highmadd HAMA... IM FORA -HETHSTTATATMATs 
~~ af f~ Cs ons eC. 
WieMagiepraame: waasagaaan: saRzrAaT. 


“Rising early in the morning and having bathed 
he wore a fresh washed white cotton piece of cloth 
and then with a rosary recited many times the Vedic 
mantras to be recited on a journey. He then worshipped 
an idol of Siva the god of gods by first bathing it with 
milk and offeredit with great devotion fragrant flowers, 
incense, pigment, Dhvaja, Bali, Vilepana and lights. He 
then sacrificed. to the god fire, whose flames going towards 
the right were increased by the pouring of ghee and sesa- 
mum. He then gave Dakshinas to Brahmins according to 
his means. Having then gone round the sacrificial cow 
which stood tacing the east, and applying white powder 
to his body, putting on white garlands and wearing white 
clothes, he put fagrg (?) in the hair of his head. He was 
then smelt on the head by elders and putting forward his 
right leg first he started from Pritikita village followed by 
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his Brahmin relatives, having in their hands flowers and 
fruits and reciting Vedic Siiktas to be recited on a journey.” 
Such is the interesting picture of the religious side of the 
life of a great Brahmin of the seventh century ( who was 
not a priest). As compared with the life depicted in the 
old Grihyasiitras (see even the picture drawn by Kalidasa 
of the starting of Sakuntala) we find that his religion was 
still chiefly Vedic. He recited the Vedic mantras and 
sacrificed to the Vedic fire. But he also worshipped idols 
of Siva or Vishnu or other gods and believed in many 
practices based on astrology. In modern timeson the 
other hand the Vedic worship has gradually dropped and 
the worship of idols and astrological practices have re-. 
mained. Thus in religion too, Harsha’s. time stands 
as a transition period between ancient and modern 
Hinduism. 


While the old Vedic Agnihotra was still kept up 
among the Brahmin-householders and the sacrifical fire 
was kindled morning and evening, the later Vedic Sanyasa 
was not without its votaries.* In every town and in 
every Hindu temple these Sanydsis resided and tived by 
begging and passed their time in calm contemplation or 
strangely enough as described by Bana, in bowing to the 
idols in the temple. They are called Parasaris in the 
Harsha-Charita and elsewhere probably because they 
followed the rules laid down for Sanydsis by Pardasara. 
They were generally Brahmins and although they had 
given up the world and wandered about they lived in 
towns as sustenance was only obtainable in human habi- 
tations. A few of them indeed were really good and 
learned men but the majority of them were in Bana’s days 
irreligious and uneducated and had _ brought their 
order into contempt. Sanydsa, therefore, had naturally 
come at this time into disfavour and Parasari had become 
a synonym for a bad man. Among the associates of Bana 


* SMART TUS TaIATIaY sess Peas radars este 
TWF WageaAt ( H.C, P. 125, ) 
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in his early undisciplined life he mentions ParaSaris as 
well as Bhikshus and ina passage evidencing great power 
of social observation at page 249 H. C. remarks that there 
was not a Parasari but was not an irreligious man.* They 
were yet, however, objects of respect and were patronised 
by kings and grandees, for among the visitors to the 
Emperor Harsha Bana describes Pdarasaris as well as 
Buddhist and Jain recluses. ( Waved: TaId: IeTaUA: aay: 
etc. p. 97.) 


The rage for Pravrajya or giving up the world is a 
strong passion of the Indian mind from ancient times. It 
was due to the belief that this world was full of misery, 
that the soul was bound in the chain of transmigration 
from body to body according to its Karma and that the 
only escape from the misery of the present and future 
births lay in Pravrajya or giving up the world and ceasing 
to act.i Under this belief the Rishis of the Upanishads gave 
up living in towns and went to forests. The same belief 
was placed in the forefront by Buddha, who added to it 
the institution of monasteries. While Brahmin Sanyasis 
were enjoined to live singly, Buddha not only allowed men 
and women of all castes to become recluses, but for their 
secure maintenance and quiet, established Sangharamas or 
monasteries and directed lay devotees to feed them. 
Sangharamas or monasteries, therefore, sprang into 
existenceand as Buddhism spread, multiplied. Thousands 
of Bhikshus of all castes lived alife of ease and quiet in 
these splendidly endowed institutions and they had fine 
halls and temples and stiipas built for them by pious kings 
and grandees. These monastic institutions of the 
Buddhists were undoubtedly the parents of the 
monastic institutions of Christianity and eventually 
succumbed tothe same causes as led to the downfall of 
the latter. The downfall of the Buddhist monasteries 
had, however, not yet commenced. From Hiuen Tsang’s 


* Great area: — 
i HRawrreaaATee fe ATIdT TATAT ( H.C, P. 338, ) 
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records and also from the Harsha-Charita, India was at 
this time covered all over its extent by monasteries inha- 
bited by thousands of monks and they were a set of well 
behaved and moral people, generally speaking, and had 
not yet come into disrepute like the Hiudu. Pardasaris. 
Jainism too had its recluses and its monasteries though 
they were yet a small community from Hiuen Tsang’s 
account. Saivism too had its recluses or ascetics and 
these lived probably in temples of Sivaand burial grounds. 

Among all these different recluses namely Jainas 
(Sa:) or Buddhists, Arhatas (aed) or Jains, Pasupatas, 
Parasaris, Varnis (Brahmacharis) -(H. C. above quoted) 
and others were to be found men learned in the philoso- 
phies of their respective doctrines and a peculiar charac- 
teristic of this time was the extreme fondness of the 
people and the princes to hear learned discussions on 
philosophical questions between the professors of the 
different doctrines. The Indian religion, strangely enough, 
combines the highest philosophy with the grossest super- 
stition. The Indo-Aryans in times remote, grappled with 
the most abstruse problems relating to God and soul, and 
have left us speculations in the Upanishads and the Vedas 
beyond which no people have yet gone. Imbued with a 
deep sense of the miseries of this world the Indo-Aryans 
applied themselves to a consideration of the world beyond 
while the western Aryans applied themselves to the pro- 
blems of this world. And in their speculations, as Max- 
Muller has observed, they never shrank from accepting 
conclusions at which they logically arrived. Hence the 
diversity of schools in Indian philosophies and hence also 
their freedom from bigotry or intolerance of other opi- 
nions. The Indo-Aryan mind always took delight in 
logically discussing the various questions of religious 
philosophy. Buddhism especially was fond of such dis- 
cussions. The development of Nydya philosophy which 
Buddhism to some extent made its own lent indeed a 
scholastic character to such discussions and there was no 
criterion of truth except the opponent’s defeat in discussion. 
Yet they have an interest and a value of their own as 
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reason was heldsupreme or in other words as the argu- 
ment from revelaticn was never resorted to. Bana’s work 
gives ample testimceny to the popularity of such discussions 
in his time. Especiaily, Hiuen Tsang records the great 
assemblies of learned men which were convened at the 
time of the quinquennial alms-giving ceremonies which 
Harsha used to hold at Prayaga and at the last of which 
Hiuen Tsang himself was the president of the assembly. 
The usual procedure in such assemblies was that some 
one made a deciaration of his doctrines and called upon 
all present to refute them. Sometimes a written declara- 
tion was posted at the gate of a monastery calling upon 
adversaries to tear it. Hiuen Tsang tells us of one such 
declaration posted by a Brahmin opponent tothe door of 
the Nalanda monastery which no body daring to tear, he 
himself tore and thenentering upon a controversy with the 
Brahmin defeated him, he having first sworn to be a slave 
of the man who would defeat him. Hiuen Tsang, however, 
relieved him from his oath and allowed him to depart a 
Buddhist. The Buddhist monasteries appear to have been 
constant scenes of such disputations, for the. monks resid- 
ing therein having no care for their maintenance had 
ample time for study and discussion besides performing 
their religious exercises. Hiuen Tsang notes also this 
feature of the life in Buddhist monastaries. The Buddhists 
themselves were divided into 18 sects and had as many 
disputations among themselves as with outsiders. ‘The 
Brethren are often assembled for discussion to test in- 
tellectual capacity and bring moral character into pro- 
minence. Those who bring forward or estimate aright fine 
points in philosophy and give subtle principles their pro- 
per place, who are ornate in diction and acute in refined 
distinctions ride richly caparisoned elephants,” preceded 
and followed by a host of attendants. Bana’s discription 
in the Harsha-Charita evidences also the assembling 
of opponent philosophers at the hermitages of Buddhist 
recluses, and the passage is interesting as giving us a 
catalogue of the various schools which then contended in 
the field of discussion. In the Asrama of Divakaramitra 
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were assembled, Bana tells us at page 316 H. C. Arhatas,* 
(Jains), Maskaris (Sanyasis), Svetapatas (Svetambara 
Jains), white-clothed Bhiksus, Bhagavatas, Varnis 
{Brahmacharis), Kesalunchakas (those who rooted out 
their hair), Kapilas (Sankhyas), Lokayatikas (atheists), 
Jains (Buddhists), Kanadas (followers of Kanada’s Vaise- 
Sika philosophy), Aupanishadas (Vedantins), Aisvara 
Karanikas ( Naiyayikas), Karandhamas (,the philosophers 
of argaig or elements ), Dharmasastris, Puranikas, Sapta- 
tantavas(?),Saivas, Sabdikas (gramarians), Pancharatrikas 
(followers of the Pancharatra sect of Vaishnavas ) and 
others. This catalogue of the philosophies which were 
current in the seventh century is historically important. 
The Buddhists are here called Jains, Jina being aname of 
Buddha while what are now called Jains are called 
Arhatas. The Bhagavatas are again distinguished from 
the Pancharatras. The Mimansakas are probably 
intended by the term Dharmasastris for they based their 
arguments on revelation. Lastly, Varnis or Brahmacharis 
are distinguished from the Aupanishadas and these again 
from the Maskaris. It is difficult to find out.the nature 
of the exact differences in these several allied philosophies 
and we must content ourselves with noting the fact of 
the distinction. 


However much these different philosophies might 
contend with one another, on two or three points all of 
them seem to have held only one view. Firstly they all 
believed ( with the exception of Lokayatikas or atheists 
alone ) in the existence of the soul and its metempsychosis 
through numberless births according to Karma. The 
belief in the Karma doctrine and in the doctrine ofthe 
transmigration of the soul prominently distinguishes Indian 
philosophy from the philosophy of the West. We are not 
concerned here either with its truth or otherwise or with 
ihe history of its origin. Butit is pertinent to remark 


* of SS: weer: Mave: Weextah: apradaferr: vagy: erfte: @TET- 
TARAS: Haase: Ravercte: eneaat: aaah: Vue: araeay: 
SS: aed: TSE are 
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that this belief was a potent and living force at the time 
of which we are writing. It had a great effect in main- 
taining the morals of the people at a high level. The 
following extract from Hiuen Tsang a foreign and unbiassed: 
writer is relevant in this connection “ They are of hasty 
and irresolute temperament but of pure moral principles. 
They will not take anything wrongfully and they yield 
more than fairness requires. They fear the retribution of 
sins in other lives and make light of what conduct produces 
in this life.” (Watters Vol. I P. 171.) And further, “As the 
government is honestly administered and the people live 
together on good terms the criminal class is small” 
(Ditto). The same cannot be said of the present state of 
the Indian society and apparently the credit of this high 
moral condition of the people is due to the teachings of 
Buddhism which lays stress upon this doctrine of trans- 
migration of soul and its moral lessons with the greatest 
force, though it has taken it from Hinduism itself. 


Secondly, the doctrine of Ahins&a had become accept- 
able to almost all the different schools of religious thought 
in India. Its opponents were chiefly the Mimansakas or 
the upholders of the old Vedic sacrifice, besides of course 
the Lokayatikas or atheists and perhaps Pasupatas. but 
even these Mimansakas had already come round to 
accept it so far as ordinary slaughter of animals was 
concerned. From the Mahabharata we already find the 
compromise arrived at namely that although slaughter for 
purposes of sacrifice and Sraddha was no slaughter it was. 
so for all ordinary purposes. We have shown elsewhere 
(Epic India) that the Ahins&a doctrine was originally 
started by Hinduism itself against animal sacrifice. (See 
Brihadaranya and other Upanishads). But it was taken up 
by the Buddhists and the Jains and placed in the foremost 
rank of their tenets. Whenever Buddhism flourished 
animal sacrifices, therefore, fell in abeyance and along 
with it naturally animal food also. The growth of the 
worship of Krishna had made cows and bulls objects of 
special adoration to the Hindus also and the slaughter of 
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cows and bulls had entirely ceased, as also that of certain 
larger animals. When Hiuen Tsang visited ._India this 
prohibition had become so strong “ that the flesh of oxen, 
asses, elephants, horses, pigs, dogs, foxes, wolves, lions, 
monkeys and apes was entirely forbidden and those who 
ate such food became pariahs”’ (Watters’ Records V.I.P.178). 
But the flesh of other animals was still permitted and 
probably even Brahmins and Kshatriyas ate mutton and 
venison as also fish. Besidesduring the Gupta supremacy 
‘ASvamedha had been revived and at this sacrifice bulls and 
horses must have been slaughtered, the sacrificers taking 
refuge under the formula “ slaughter for sacrifice was no 
slaughter.” Such practices -must have given offence to 
strong rulers of the Buddhistic faith and they must have 
used their political power for the suppression of all slaugh- 
ter. Hiuen Tsang tells us of Siladitya of Molapo prohi- 
biting slaughter and animal food in his kingdom in the 
latter half of the 6th century. This king himself was so 
punctilious that he gave strained water to his horses and 
elephants lest insects might be killed (Life p. 148) The. 
Rajatarangini (III 6) mentions the efforts which Meghava- 
hana made to prohibit slaughter in Kashmir. All such 
partial attempts were now cast ino shade by the systema_ 
tic efforts of Harsha who wieldedabsolute power over the 
whole of Northern India. ‘He prohibited the taking of 
life under severe penalties and caused the use of animal 
- food to cease throughout the five Indies.” (Watters’ Vol. I 
p. 344). Harsha was the master of four Indies only namely 
the middle, the north, the ‘west and the east. But in the 
south probably his directions or requests must have been 
complied with by the several kings inthe south, the 
people being already in favour of the prohibition of 
animal food. Harsha’s efforts appear to have been successful 
Snd althongh there was a rebound for a time against 
Ahinsa& after Harsha’s death as we shall have to relate 
hereafter, it became finally fixed in the Hindu mind and 
strangely enough more completely in the south than 
in the north. At this day Brahmins of the south are total 
‘abstainers from flesh while in Northern India they are 
15 
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only generally so. The Kshatriyas of the whole of India 
who, it may be a surprise to read, are the most con- 
servative people of the land, still use animal food but 
the prohibition of animals enumerated by Hiuen Tsang as 
above, is observed even by them. The Vaisyas are total 
abstainers all over the country and other castes follow the 
Kshatriyas, but habit of centuriesand example of Brahmins 
make them also generally abstainers from flesh. The non- 
slaughter of cows and bulls has, it may be added, become so 
completely the chief dogma of each and every follower of 
Hinduism that its contempt rouses them as is well known, 
even now. sometimes to the verge of religious frenzy. 


Such is the great change in religious sentiment which 
came over the people with respect to animal slaughter in 
the momentous reign of the emperor Harsha. There is no 
example in history of a great and vast people giving up 
animal food for the sake of religious merit. The Ahinsa 
doctrine has indeed raised Hinduism to a high position 
of glory and has added to its spiritual power. But the 
historian cannot but observe with Max-Muller that while 
it has enabled India to live a higher spiritual life, 
it has contributed largely to bring about its political’ 
death. For a vegetarian people cannot ordinarily hope toe | 
compete with the flesh-eating peoples of the world in the 
struggle for existence, as the history of India in the suc- 
ceeding centuries but too painfully proved. 


CHAPTER VII 
POLITICAL CONDITION 


Sir Vincent Smith observes at page 357 of his ‘ Early 
history of India ’ 3rd Edition, that when “ the wholesome 
despotism of Harsha terminated by his death, India 
instantly returned to her normal condition of anarchica! 
autonomy.’ Thisis, I am afraid, a wrong and an unhis- 
torical view. To those who look upon India as one country 
and who consider a despotic imperial rule as the only 
remedy for her political ills, the political condition 
which usually obtained in ancient India may appear as 
one of anarchical autonomy. But it mtist be remembered 
that India never was one kingdom at any time except the 
present, when the British rule has brought the whole 
country under subjection. India may indeed be called 
one country from certain aspects of race, religion and 
tradition, but it cannot be denied that it never was, at 
least in ancient history, one country politically. It gener- 
ally consisted of a number of kingdoms and these were 
usually at war with one another. To apply to this 
condition the term anarchical autonomy would he 


improper. 


For what was the condition of Europe at this time or 
for that matter at any time in its history ? Europe may 
fitly be compared to India in every respect. Exclusive of 
Russia, Europe is almost equal to India in extent and 
population and its people are practically of one race, 
namely, Aryan and of one religion, namely, Roman 
Christianity. In the seventh century Hiuen Tsang de- 
scribes India as divided into about seventy kingdoms 
{ Watters’ Vol. I p. 140 ). Europe in the seventh century 
could not have been divided into less. England itself was 
divided into five kingdoms, France, Germany and Italy 
into many more. Indeed the condition of society, civi 
lization and the means of communication in ancient times 
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prevented the formation of kingdoms larger than those 
that existed in India or Europe at that time. And history 
shows that these kingdoms of Europe were constantly at 
war with one another. European history is indeed a terri- 
ble history detailing the constant and usually sanguinary 
wars waged by the several kingdoms with one another. 
Now would it be proper to describe this condition of 
Europe as one of anarchical; autonomy, or to make the 
comparison still more complete, to say that when the 
Empire of Charlemagne fell to pieces after his death, 
‘Europe reverted to her usual condition of anarchical 
autonomy ? Even now when railways and telegraphs have 
made the growth of large kingdoms possible, Europe is. 
still divided into a number of small kingdoms which are 
not larger than the kingdoms in India described by Hiuen 
Tsang. If we take 6000 li or 1200 miles as the average 
circumference of a large Indian kingdom like Maharashtra 
the area of an average large kingdom in square miles comes. 
- to about 1,20,000 sq. miles. Or we may make calcuation 
in another way and divide the total present area of India 
viz. 18,02,629 sq. miles, by .70 and arrive at the area 
25,752 sq. miles of an average kingdom in India asit existed 
in the seventh century. The smaller kingdoms existing © 
in Europe at this day, Belgium ( 11,373 sq. ms. ), Holland 
{ 12.582), Portugal ( 32,000 ), Italy ( 1,10,632 ), Bulgaria. 
( 33,645 ), Roumania ( 53,489 ) and Greece ( 25,014 ), not to. 
speak of the small states of which the German Empire is 
composed, are not thus larger than the kingdoms existing 
in India in Hiuen Tsang’s days, and these states of Hurcpe 
are normally in a condition of war. A decade does not pass. 
without a fight somewhere, and yet these small states are 
alive and fiourishing ; and history cannot describe the 
normal condition of Europe as one of ‘ anarchical 
autonomy’. The mistake lies in looking upon India as one. 
country or a territory that deserved to be .one country 
under one rule and hence, I apprehend, the use of the 
word anarchical. 

The question for the historian is why did the small 
kingdoms of India succumb to the Mahomedans in the 
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12th century ? Why did they not live and develop into 
strong kingdoms like the states of Europe? It is usually 
suggested that the Indian kingdoms ought to have fore- 
seen the danger of foreign invasions and that they should 
have laid aside mutual feuds in order to gather strength 
against them. It is argued, for example, that after the de- 
feat of the Huns, under Mihirkula in 528 A. D. India 
was free from fcveign invasion till the invasion of Mahmud 
of Ghazni about 1000 A. D., and she was free to work 
out her destiny. This involves not only the previous 
misconception that India was one country but also the 
further misconception that such foreign invasions could 
have been foreseen. In fact we usually look upon the 
condition of the seventh century, from our state of 
knowledge in the twentieth century. But the invasions of 
Mahmud could not have been foreseen by any the 
wisest man, in the seventhcentury. No body in those days 
or even later could have dreamt that the Turks, fired with 
the fanaticism of a new creed and cursed with the bar- 
barism of new invaders, would devastate India in the 11th 
and the 12th centuries. Even the loss of Sind in the 
beginning of the 8th century could not have served as a 
warning. The conquest of Sind, in India, by the Arabs 
may fitly be compared to the conquest of Constantinople 
in Europe by the Turks. The Turks have remained in 
Europe like a thorn in the side of -—Europe for these five 
centuries in the same way as the Arabs remained in Sind 
for five centuries before the 13th. The Arabs from Sind 
molested the Hindus east, north and south much in the 
same way as the Turks harassed Europe in the west, 
north and south. Yet Europe never thought of laying 
aside her internal animosities and combining under one 
empire. Why should then the kingdoms of India have 
thought of combining under one sceptre to drive away 
the Arabs? Nay, the parallel goes much further. Mr. 
Sardesai accuses the Rashtrakitas of having actually 
taken the assistance of these Arab foreigners.in their 
fights with the Gurjaras. But it must be remembered 
that in advanced Europe the same thing was done and is 
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being done. History tells us that Francis I of France 
excited the Turks against the Germans in his war with 
Charles V, Emperor of Germany, in the 16th century. And 
curiously enough the debt has been paid back in the 

present 20th century by the last Emperor of Germany by 

raising the Turks against the French and their allies 

although the latter are of the same religion, race and civi- 

lization as the Germans. The reason is, that in political 

struggles, even religion and race are not of much account. 

The Buigars are at present fighting against the Russians 
though »f the same race and even of the same religious 
church. We need not, then, feel wonder if the Rashtra- 
kitas sought the assistance of the Arabs, against their 

own co-religionists. We must remember that the Gur- 
jarasand Rashtrakitas formed two distinct kingdoms with 

distinct political interests. The real difference between 

Europe and India lies in the fact that while both the 

Gurjaras and the Rashtrakttas have eventually succumbed 

before the Arabs, the French and the Germans are still alive 

and not likely to succumb to the Turks. The real question, 

therefore, for the historian is why did the Gurjaras and the » 
Rashtrakutas succumb ? In other words why did the king- 

doms in India not develop into strong nations? What 

was the political condition in the seventh and the pre- 

ceding centuries which led to her decline and downfall ? 

That is the question which we really have to solve and 

which requires to be carefully tackled in the light of 

western and easten history past and present. 


The main cause of this difference in the vitality of 
the\ nations in the west and the nations in the’ east 
appears to be the complete divergence in the develop- 
ment of their political ideas. While in the west’ the high- 
est ideal of a state was evolved ata very ancient date in 
Greece, in India the Indo-Aryan intellect not only failed 
‘to grasp the essentials of a perfect state but developed 
ideas which were diametrically opposed to them. Per. 
haps the Indo-Aryan intellect was, as said before, 
engrossed with the idea of the nothingness of this 
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world’s prosperity and devoting itself to spirtual spe- 
culation spurned the limitations of a limited state 
and concerned itself with the welfare of the whole 
world, man and beast, animate and inanimate. In Europe 
the small citizen states of Greece were led by the Hellenic 
intellect to a very high political development and the 
Romans by their legal temperament carried it to the far- 
thest limits. The duties and the dignities of a citizen of 
the Roman Empire, a word which still reminds us of the 
ancient develpment of city-states, were now clearly under- 
stood and defined and they in their turn moulded the 
development of political ideas in the Germanic peoples 
who added their own political instincts and notions to the 
ideas inherited from the civilizations of Greece and Rome. 
The German states were, indeed, not republics like the 
ancient states of Greece and Rome, but the power of the 
king in these was limited by institutions of states-general 
or representative assemblies of the people; and these have 
developed into the modern kingdoms of Europe with their 
limited monarchies. The rights and duties of the citizens 
or rather members of a state have further been developed 
by French thinkers preceding the French Revolution and 
their ideas have now permeated to the lowest classin each 
and every state of Europe. Under their influence each 
individual citizen in the western states believes that he 
is a partner in the political partnership of the state and is 
thus both its master and servant in hisownsmall capacity. 
Each citizen again is bound to the state not only by ties 
of affection or patriotism but also by the ties of self-interest, 
for each one shares in the prosperity of the state or its 
adversity and is thus ready to make any sacrifice for it by 
self-interest as well as by patriotism. Such a state must 
necessarily be a strong organisation and cannot be 
suppressed or killed except by the greatest exertion of 
enemies. Nay, it has come to be a maxim with political 
philosophers in the west that no people, however few, 
imbued with the instincts of true citizenship, can ever be 
suppressed by force. 
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The development of political ideasin India was exactly 
in the opposite direction. The Indo-Aryans were indéed 
in the beginning imbued with the same racial tendencies 
as their brethren in the west. The sovereignty so to speak 
belonged to the people and the king was merely their 
Jeader and agent. There were public assemblies of the 
people which advised the king on all important matters, 
Taxation was levied apparently with the consent of the 
people. The later tradition that the people promised Manu 
Yéth of their land produce in consideration ofhis accepting 
their kingship contains the germ of this principle. . Kings 
were often elected and in some tribes there were no kings 
at all, the people themselves regulating their affairs by a 
council of elders. In short, in the earliest period of Indian 
history the political condition of the people was developing 
in the same direction asin the west. Indeed the union 
of the people with the state and the king was so complete. 
in ancient times that the names of the three were 
identical. The state was still tribal and the same word 

n the plural indicated the state and the people, while in 
the singular it meant the king. Inthe Vedic and even in 
Epic times this was therule. For example the Kurus, the 
Madras, the Panchalas, the Kosalas and so on meant both 
the people and the country; and the singular Kuru, Madra, 
Panch4ala and Kosala and so on meant the king. A similar 
state of things obtained in the west. The land was there 
also called after the people and the king was called by the 
samie name. France was the land of the Franks, England 
of the Angles and Saxony of the Saxons; and France; 
England and Saxony meant also the kings of those lands’ 
Thus the name of the people gave the name to the country 
and the king, both in the east and the west. 


Such was the state of things in India down to 
' Buddha’s time. In the succeeding centuries this condition 
gradually changed. The people gradually receded from 
view, probably because they were now composed largely 
_ of Sadras and not of the Aryans as in previous times: 
The kings'who were often non-Aryan and sometimes even 
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foreigners, gradually assumed absolute power.. The people 
thus became accustomed to the rule of kings who were not 
of their own race and of the Kshatriyacaste. They gradu- 
ally ceased to take interest in politics, being less or never 
consulted and eventually came to believe that it was 
none of their business to meddle with state affairs. Parti- 
cular persons. of the three higher castes, Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and ,Vaisyas did take some interest in. politics 
being soldiers and officials, but the generality of the people 
being Sidra, was debarred from all participation in 
political activities. And eventually the people lost all 
idea as to their possessing any rights of participation in 
the government of the country. 


In this way diverged the political development of 
the Aryans in the east andin the west. Not that in the 
west the factor of a lower class did not arise. In Greece 
there were the Helots; in Rome the Plebeins; in France 
the Gauls;in England the Britons. In Germany alone, 
perhaps, the people were homogeneous. But in all these 
cases the lower classes were not racially very distinct 
from the higher and not very inferior in physical and 
mental capacities. In all these countries, therefore, they 
struggled to obtain political rights. For instance the 
persistent efforts of the Plebeians in Rome to obtain politi- 
cal and even social equality are well known and ‘these 
struggles themselves were an education to the people. In 
India, on the. other hand, especially in the north, the 
Dravidian lower classes were very inferior in capacities, 
and being different in complexion, features and habits re- 
mained distinct in position, social and political, and never 
struggled for equality of rights. Political power, there- 
fore, gradually centered primarily in the higher classes; 
especially in the Kshatriyas and in the kings next. The 
king was invested with divine attributes in public esti- 
mation by superstition as well as by craft, and the despotic 
power of kings without any restriction by popular assem- 
blies was eventually firmly established during the Bud- 
dhistic period of Indian history. 
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Such remained the political condition of India in the 
seventh century. The king was absolute and possessed 
of despotic power unrestricted by the voice of any 
public assemblies. The kingdom and the people belonged 
to him, so to speak, as his private property. The kingdom 
naturally ceased to be called by the name of the people. 
Among the seventy or so kingdoms mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang only a few bear the name of the people. The wld 
names of Kuru, Panchala, Anga, Vanga &c. are gone and 
we have the names of Thanesar, Kanauj, Karnasuvarna, 
Tamralipti and so on. They are names taken generally 
after the capital town or some physical feature of the 
country. The kings are not named after the people but 
after a Vansa or family as the Vardhanas, the Maukharis, 
the Guptas and so on. 


And these families did not attain to kingly position 
by the consent or approbation of the people or by -here- 
ditary rights of several generations even, but by divine 
favour obtained, it was believed, by reason of austerities 
performed by certain individuals in their past 
lives. Under this superstitious view any body might be- 
come king or had the right to become king if only he 
succeeded in establishing himself on the throne by hook 
or crook. For, the people’s consent or acceptance was 
never thought of as having anything to do with the affair. 
The story related by Kalhana about how Ran§aditya. 
(Raj. III) became king is typical of this popular supersti- 
tion. The Harsha Charita also relates how Pusyabhiti 
obtainted a boon by assisting in a Pasupata sacrifice, that 
a.Chakravarti would be born in his family. When the- 
Brahmin Chacha usurped the throne of Sind, he is said in 
the Chachanima to have observed “It is written in the 
books of Hind that whenever a person who has trained 
his soul to austerities dies, His soul transmigrates to the 
child of a king or a great man in return for his good 
deeds.” The people thus had not only no political rights 
but.had no hand whatever in the acceptance of kings, as 
persons became kings by reason of their austerities per- 
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formed in former lives. Under such a view of the 
organization of a state, there can scarcely be born that 
national vitality which is the essential factor in the 
strength of nations. Naturally enough patriotism was a 
virtue which never arose in India. There are, in Indian 
history, no noble examples of patriotic sacrifices such as 
are to be found in Greek, or Roman history or in the later 
history of the European nations. The feeling of love of the 
country or the nation cannot arise when the nation itself 
has no existence. ‘lhe place of patriotism was supplied by 
the feeling of loyalty. The king being the absolute master 
of the state or the people, appointed by divine will, the 
people could naturally be actuated only by the feeling of 
loyality or love to the divine king. Loyalty has been the 
distinguishing characteristic of the people of this country 
from the most ancient times. In the Harsha Charita 
we find many such examples recorded by Bana and inthese 
servants or officers give up their lives simply for. the: 
grief they felt on the death of their sovereign. And if the 
royal family continued steady on the throne for genera- 
tions it did so not by the patriotism of the people but by 
the loyalty of their servants and officers. The people 
generally were also loyal to the reigning king. But their 
loyalty must always have been lukewarm and they were- 
generally willing, or felt no concern, when one rule was 
substituted by another. 


What the condition was in individual kingdoms also 
obsained in empires. Harsha’s empire was the culmina- 
ting point of the Buddhist period of Indian history 
which was passing away. He founded and maintained an 
empire as strong as the Gupta empire and in the history of 
the following medieval period no kingdom approached 
either the extent or the solidarity of Harsha’s rule. 
Harsha again was one of the most righteous emperors in 
the history of the world, conscientiously endeavouring to: 
secure the happiness of the people. And yet the poli- 
tical conceptions of the people remaining the same, he could 
not infuse into his empire any national vitality. On the. 
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contrary the very extent of this mass of kingdoms held 
together by force, increased its aptitude to topple down at 
the slightest shock, like a pile of stones heaped one upon 
another without any cement. Of course, we cannot blame 
Harsha for not introducing the cement. For, India had 
not then evolved representative institutions nor had the 
Indian intellect evolved proper conceptions of a political 
state. That department of enquiry remained a blank in 
the Indian intellectual activitv. Harsha, therefore, could 
never have thought of giving to the people any rights of 
participation in the government of the country. His 
maintenance of order by sheer force but confirmed the 
curtent opinions about the absolute power of kings, and of 
God’s favour as the origin of all kingly power. 


Under such a view, kingdoms and even empires could 
not have any vitality. Harsha’s empire fell to pieces, 
immediately his strong arm was removed from the 
administration. The subject kingdoms immediately 
became independent while Kanauj itself fell into disorder, 
Harsha having left no son. For in such a state of political 
views not only the virtua of patriotism cannot be fostered, 
but the contrary vice namely treason cannot but have 
ample scope to flourish. Every ambitious person who can 
by force or treachery seize the throne has the assurance 
that the people’s allegiance will be transferred to him as a 
matter of course. The people having no voice inthe matter 
or rather believing that they had no voice were naturally 
held of no account in such revolutions and the successful 
usurper was always accepted without demur. Traitors 
were, therefore, not uncommon. The punishment for unsuc- 
-cessful rebellion or treachery was indeed drastic, then as 
now, traitors being imprisoned for life and ‘ dead or alive 
nobody took any account of them’ as Hiuen Tsang 
‘observes. But such drastic punishment did not deter 
ambitious and bold persons. especially as success was not 
very difficult when opportunities offered. These revolutions 
or rebellions were never of the people but of a few 
individuals only. Ministers and commanders-in-chief, 
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were generally the usurpers in such revolutions and they 
were usually successful whenever the reigning king died 
without issue, or was an incapable person. Such has 
indeed been the trend of Indian history from the days of 
the Sungas down to the days of the Peshwas and their 
lieutenants, even throughout the Mahomedan times. Had 
the people had a proper conception of their duties as 
citizens of a state they would not have tolerated such 
revolutions nor would the ministers have dared to seize 
thrones. Only since the establishment of the British rule 
are we getting accustomed to the sight of ministers never 


aspiring to place themselves in the position of their 
masters. 


We have discussed, heretofore, at length what in our 
Opinion was the main cause of the weakness of Indian 
states. To put it shortly, the absence of representative 
political institutions prevented the people from feeling 
self-interest in the maintenance of the stateintactand the 
belief that kings were appointed from heaven in reward 
for their austerities in past lives made the people thorough- 
ly unconcerned as to who ruled them. The king enjoyed 
absolute power and was the master of the state or kingdom 
as if it were an item of private property. Patriotism was 
naturally absent and though its place was  tolerably 
supplied by the feeling of loyalty, disloyal and treason- 
able persons were not uncommon, those who were 
successful in their usurpation being accepted by the 
people without demur. This state of things continued 
down to the latest period of Indian history, for we find 
in the last successful usurpation by Raghoba, hundreds 
and thousands came forward to support his cause. Had 
the people a proper conception of their rights and duties 
as members of the Maratha state, not a man would have 
been found to stand by that misguided person in creating 
the unfortunate cleft in-the solidarity of the Maratha 
state which eventually destroyed it. The greatest benefit 
of the british rule in India is the awakening of the people 
to a sense of their essential rights and duties as citizens. 
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of the British Empire. And it will be wise for the British 
government to take note of this awakening and to admit 
people totheir due share in the government of the country. 
British statesmen should remember. that even the British 
government in India is comparatively weak if it is not 
supported by the co-operation of the people rendered not 
merely by the sentiment of loyalty} but by the feeling of 
self-interest engendered by self-government through 
representative institutions. 


The question why nations fall is one of extreme com- 
plexity and difficulty. But there can be no doubt that 
representative government creates a feeling of self- 
interest in the people which is the great backbone of a 
nation’s strength. History indeed records the fall of the 
brilliant city-states of Greece and of Rome inspite of such 
national sentiment. But we must remember that that senti- 
ment had been completely undermined in Greece and Rome 
by demorglization and luxury and hence it was that these 
states su¢cumbed and fell. But they rose again when the 
same sentiment became strong. The Indian states on the 
other hand never developed the national sentiment at all 
and hence were never strong. They couldnot have deve- 
loped into strong states in the succeeding centuries. On the 
contrary, coming under the influence of certain causes 
which we shall discussin another place they gradually 
became enervated and hence fell easily before the advanc- 
ing tide of Mahomedan invasions. 


It is, however, necessary to state before concluding this 
chapter that the despotic states of India of the seventh cen- 
tury were certainly strong as compared with the contem- 
porary despotic kingdoms of Asia and itis hence that they 
could beat back the Huns who in Europe could not be beat 
away. The physical and moral capacities of a people 
are also an important factorin the vitality of nations. 
Even a vegetarian people inured to arms and abstemious 
in habits can hold their own in the struggle of nations. In 
the seventh century the people of India were habituated 
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to the use of arms owing to the constant warfare waged by 
the different kingdoms. They were also, as Hiuen Tsang 
testifies, simple and abstemious in habits. The Indian 
states of the seventh century were strong and warlike in 
spite of their despotic constitutions and were neither ener- 
vated by luxury nor enfeebled by want of martial exercises. 
The prominent index of the enervation of a people is their 
employment of mercenary forces and neither Hiuen Tsang 


nor Bana mentions any mercenary troops inthe army of 
Harsha. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 


The kingdoms of India of the 7th century A. D., note 
withstanding their despotic or autocratic nature, were 
usually well-governed and happy and were probably better 
off in this respect than the kingdoms contemporary with 
them in the West. The Indo-Aryans, while they acquiesced 
in or rather preached the divine n&ture of the kingly 
authority, at the same time sought to impose a check on: 
the autocracy of kings by holding that laws were also 
divine and incapable of being changed. In fact in the 
Indian kingdoms every thing from the life and conduct of 
the king down to the taxes and punishments was fixed by 
the divine ordinance of the Smritis. Inthe West the king: 
is believed to be the source of alllaws. In India the source 
of law is the Sruti and the Smritiand no human agency 
can change it. The kings with even the consent of the. 
people had thus no legislative power. Their duty was. 
simply to administer justice according te the divinely 
ordained law and to keep peace and order by punishing 
robbers and other evil-doers. They were to receive taxes 
from the produce of land and trade and handicraft for per- 
forming this service and the amount was fixed at one sixth 
of the former and one-fiftieth of the value of the latter. 
The former amount in case of necessity might be increased 
to one-fourth. The expenses of government, as Hiuen Tsang 
has noted, were very limited and the kings probably never 
found it necessary to levy taxes beyond what were sanc- 
tioned by the Smritis. The people again with their highly 
religious nature were generally free from crime and thus 
was caused that usually happy condition of the ancient 
kingdoms f Jndia which so favourably impressed impartial . 
foreigners .ike Hiuen Tsang who themselves lived \under 
widely different conditions in the dmaperiat kingdom of 
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China.* With these preliminary remarks we shall try to 
describe in detail the administrative condition of the 7th 
century from the evidence of the Harsha-Charita an, 
of epigraphic records of that time. The provisions of the 
Smritis also will assist us in this inquiry to a considerable 
extent. 


The country was called in those days by the name of 
Desa a word which Varahamihira and others also use. The 
former appellation of a country was Janapada or ‘people’ 
showing, as we have already noted, the changed condition 
of kingdoms which no longer consisted of homogeneous 
peoples bearing particular names. In the south, however, 
the word Mandala was more widely used than Desa in 
such words as Chola Mandala, Tonda Mandala, Kongu 
Mandala and so on, wherein the first word probably means 
a particular people. Mandala often also indicated a 
division of the country or Desa according to its people and 
the word Rashtrain Maharashtra or Rajya in Kashmir 
also occurs and conveys the same idea as Mandala. 

The Desa or country was usually divided for adminis- 
trative purposes into divisions which were in the north, 
called Bhukti and which in the south were called Vadi or 
sometimes Mandala. This division corresponds with 
the district of the British rule. The word Bhukti perhaps 
referred to so much tax collected anid might be fitly trans- 
lated by the word collectorate. The Bhukti or District 
was again subdivided into smaller portions which were 
called Vishaya everywhere and which correspond to the 
modern Tehsil or Taluka. In Tamil and other countries 
of the extreme south Vishaya was often called Nada and in 
Gujarat we meet sometimes with the word Ahara. Vishaya 


* This is what Hiuen Tsang records:—" As the Governmenmtis generdus “and official 
requirements areifew, families are .not registered and individuals are not subject to 
forced labour and contributions. Taxation being light and forced labour being spa- 
ringly used, every one keeps to his hereditary occupation and attends to his patrimony, 
The king’s tenants pay one-sixth of the produce as rent and tradesmen goto and fro 
bartering their’ merchandise after paying light taxes at the ferries and the barrier 
stations. 


id 
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was not further subdivided though we sometimes find 
further subdivisions of the Vishaya into portions—East, 
West, North, and South as in modern or Mahomedan 
times into Tarafs. 

The Vishaya consisted of a number of villages or 
gramas, Thus the lowest administrative unit was the 
village, a village being usually described as situate in a 
particular Vishaya of a particular Bhukti or Mandala. 
The Vishaya was named usually after the chief town of it 
while the Bhukti had a name which sometimes referred 
to a people. Thus Khetaka Ahara means the Kheda Tehsil 
and Jejaka Bhukti or China Bhukti (Hiuen Tsang, Watters 
I p. 391) meant the collectorate of the Jejaks or Chinas. 
Bhukti also was sometimes named from a big town or city 
e.g. the Ahicchatra Bhukti mentioned in the Banskhera 
grant of Harsha. 


The grama or village formed the backbone of the 
country and its administration and had fixed sites and 
boundaries For the villages remained undisturbed in the 
internecine wars that were constantly going on and found 
no difficulty in transferring their allegiance to any new 
king or any new power. The important towns no doubt 
suffered in the wars waged and were frequently devastated 
entirely. But the villages were undisturbed and remained 
self-contained in their administration, having their here- 
ditary headmen and head registrars corresponding to the 
Patels and the Patwaris of modern days. From the 
Harsha-Charita it appears that the former’s name was 
waqefeat. and the latter’s name was afi. Karana is 
obviously the register of tenancies in the, village and the 
Patawari is still called in the south aq and afm and 
Kulakarana in the Deccan also means the same thing. The 
word Patil.is derived in my opinion from 4ayq2e% which word 
occurs in Kautilya’s Artha-Sastra also (page 62) and which 
there plainly means an office building for keeping records 
(aes: aSqaaTSaa aT Paraeraaragereda te). 
It seems clear from this that there were record offices or 
government offices so to speak inevery village. In fact 
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araretqes would mean something like the Chavdi of a 
Deccan village, where government work is ordinarily done 
and the man in charge of it was called araeuztes. He is 
thus clearly the headman of the village, and had a right 
to present nazar to the kings as described by Bana. (H.C. 

214) qT ae aMmecies: aaeaRRaC alg Ba feqaaes- 
Hea AMAA Maa Aa aargy TTS a ATA Sat alsa Bat AAD. 
The word Mahakshapatalika occurs ina grant of Dhara- 
sena dated A. D. 512, see} Corp. Ins. III p. 180, and indi- 
cates that there was a chief revenue or record officer for 
the whole state. In this way the ordered nature of the 
administration is testified to by the maintenance of records 
in every village, town, chief town and the capital. Hiuen 
Tsang also states that regular records were maintained in 
each kingdom. The aarayzfae is, therefore, the parent 
of the modern Patel and was the chief government official 
in each village. This village officer is also mentioned in 
another inscription ( Corp. Ins. III p. 257 ) where the word 
aeyoraqarta#eyA occurs and indicates the appointment cf 
the officer in every village. 


The existence of other village-officers or rather 
servants is indicated by the word apaarfiivar in the extract 
from Bana given above. The headman of the village (Patel) 
registrar (Patwari,) and the other servants of the village 
were apparently hereditary (or Dhruva a word occurring 
in Gujarat grants and still used in Gujarat) and they 
constituted a unit of administration which was seli- 
contained and sufficient. They collected the chief land-tax 
viz. one-sixth of corn and also the minor taxes which were 
rather numerous and inconvenient. We may quote here 
the usual expression used in the grants of villages of that 
period and try to understand them. Take for instance 
the Khoh grant of Maharaja Hastin (Corp.. Ins. Vol. 
III p. 96) a@ga: aaftar: aarcaesaa: or the grant of Dhara- 
sena of A. D. 571, (Corp. Ins. Voi. III page 167) where it is 
said thatthe land was granted to the grantee aga ara Aa- 
qamaseomed aeaqaeaszy, or the grant of Siladitya VII 
(Crop. Ins. III p. 179) @z]eat: arntae: arraararasee: AAA 
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=y: etc. In all these the word 327 must be taken to mean 
the principal tax i. e. the land-tax. This word has notbeen. 
yet traced by me to any ancient works. But as Dr. Fleet 
has suggested in a footnote at page 97 of the Corp. Ins. Vol 
III, it is plain that it means the chief income from the 
village. saat seems, in my opinion, to mean extra taxes 
and not taxes on extra cultivators as Dr. Fleet suggests. 
What these extra taxes were may be discovered by the aid 
of the Smritis and the inscriptions also in this volume 
The Manu Smriti provides for taxes on various articles 
besides corn in the following slokas-—segiaig FearZaraaya- 
fon aeaqaPaa 4 See Nl Gaga a aot ewer aI 
Smaat a eusrat BaeaAAYeET A V-29-z¥. These things may 
be taken to be such things as were sold and not things 
which any person reared or produced for his own consump- 
tion. That these taxes were actually levied in the 7th 
century appears probable from epigraphic records of the 
time. The Chammak copperplate grant (Corp. Ins. Vol. III 
p. 238) deserves to be quoted here at length. It grants 
the village, aauarft sMesrepaa: wmiquiradiag: agree 
ade: swaaaaiet: qaqgaatiars: aafaisaRented: aaa: 
ama: aaa: ame: etc. This may be translated as 
follows.— ‘ The village is not to pay taxes. It is not to be 
entered by soldiers or the police. It isnotto give the 
increase of cows and bulls. It is not to be subject to the 
payment on flowers and milk or on pasturage, hides and 
charcoal. It is not to pay tax onsaltor wet salt, on sale and 
purchase and on mine produce. It is free of forced labour 
of every kind. It is granted with treasure trove and other 
rainer finds and with klipta and minor klipta. (I follow 
here the translation by Dr. Fleet with some exceptions ). 
The words ffq and &4 followed by the words sqfafq and 
T1477 Meaning the same things but of a minor kind suggest 
that 77 and gaat may also be taken to be the same 
tax on the chief produce viz. that of land and on 
minor products such as flowers, fruit, milk, ete. brought 
for sale as is provided for in the Manu Smriti. How the 
gai or land tax was levied,whether by apportioning from the 
actual produce or by average yield, is not clear. Land was 
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certainly measured, for the measurements of land are 
often given in inscriptions of the time. Thus in Cop. Ins 
Vol. III No. 28 grant of Dharasena p. 166 lands in several 
villages with particular names even are given and the 
measurements mentioned are Padavarta Satam (100 ) or 
Padavarta Navati (90) or Padavarta Ashtavinsati ( 28 ). 
Padavarta probably means so many square paces, pada 
being not the actual foot but the pace or two feet. These 
fields are small indeed but they belong, it must be remem- 
bered, to Gujarat where land is very fertile. Forother 
less fertile tracts the measurements must be different, for 
instance the grant of Pravarasena (Corp. Ins. Vol. III 241) 
made in the Bhojakata Rajya ( or modern Berar) a village 
is measured by waa or royal measure. What this royal 
measure was is not mentioned; the word used is wHanest. 
yfagacrs: 8009 and Dr. Fleet thinks that the name of the 
measure was Bhiimi. Apparently however yf is a plot of 
land. The 8000 measures of land of the village granted to 
1000 Brahmins would probably constitute a large modern 
village of about 4000 acres and the measure would thus 
approximate to a Bigha or 14 acre of modern times. The 
word faqaa (Nivartana) is not found in grants given in 
this volume.* That word however appears to be a very old 
one. It occurs in the Kautiliya Arthasadstra at page 107 
where its meaning is given in the following table of space 
measures; 4 cubits= 1 Danda (stick) 10 Dandas= 
1 Rajju (chain) and3 Rajjus=1 nivartana. This makes the 
nivartana equal to 120 cubits i.e. 180 feet or 60 yards. 
length. The field or square nivartana would be a square area 
with nivartana as one side i. e. 3600 sq. yards. As acre 
consists of 4840 sq. yards which makes the acre equal to 
approximately 114 nivartanas. The measure of the bigha 
of the Mahomedans was also based on the danda or stick, 
being taken to be 20 sticks long by 20 sticks broad and 
was nearly one half of the nivartana. Perhaps the 
Bhimi mentioned in the above grant may be the nivartana 
which certainly was an old measure. In whatever manner 


#It occurs in many grants of older date in the south (even Nasik cave inscriptions), it 
thus was preserved in the south and west: in the north other names bad takem its place, 
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realised, the 3a orland tax was received inkind and proba- 
bly the gaft4z or minor taxes were also received in kind. 
The grain was stored by aspecial officer of the State called 
the #istarrgqal, who wasalso in charge of the minor articles. 
These were either immediately sold or were stored for 
future use, according to their nature. Interesting details 
of the manner of sale or storage are tobe found in the: 
Kautiliya Artha Sastra, pages 93-99. 


Let us next try to understand village Jife and adminis- 
ration from inscriptions as also from the Harsha-Cha~- ita. 
The grants of villages were addressed either to the villagers 
or to government Officers; thus the grants at page i93 and 
195 Corp. Ins. Vol. III are addressed tothe villagers 
( afaarfaa: peftaa: aararqafa ) who are ordered to pay the 
the taxes to the grantees. The villagers are said to belong 
to all castes among whom the Brahmins were the foremost 
(see Corp. Ins. Vol. III p. 216 affar(aaez araqsiracr:). Where 
grants are addressed to government officers, the latter are 
asked not to interfere with the enjoyment of the villages by 
tae grantees. The grantees in theirturn were required to 
jbe of good behaviour. The following expressions in the 
Chammak grant (Corp. Ins. Vol. III page 239) are very 
interesting. waeyaaM Hagaae aaa wa 
We padi ATA aa IAAraeHisy: which has been trans- 
lated as follows:—‘The grant will last with the moon and the 
sun provided that the grantees commit no treason against 
the state, that they are not slayers of Brahmins, thieves, 
adulterers, poisoners of kings, that they do not wage war 
or commit offences in other villages, otherwise the grants 
were revokable.” This condition not only proves the moral 
and ordered life in the villages but also shows the circum- 
spect nature of the administration. 


The chief requirements of Indian villagers for their 
material well-being are salt, fuel and. grass or grazing. 
The villagers appear to have had a free and sufficient sup- 
ply of these things, though these when taken forsale to 
the market were subject to the ‘tax of 4%. We have al- 
ready seen that inam villages are often expressly stated 
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to be free from tax on salt both dry and wet and or 
grass. It seem there was then no monopoly of salt- 
manufacture by government. In many villages there were 
wells of salt water and in some places salt was dug out 
from hills. Such quantities were of coursé limited and salt 
manufactured on a large scale for sale was an important 
commodity for taxation which even the ancient govern- 
ments did not disregard. As for grass and grazing, there were 
apparently common grazing grounds in every village. 
Pasture-plots enclosed and giving valuable grass are noticed 
in Smritis and are called vivita. When grass was taken 
from these for sale to the market it paid the government 
the usual tax. Lastly, fuel was obtainable by the villagers 
for their own use in the forests of their own villages. 
Each village had its own forest, And there were forests 
on the borders of kingdoms invariably. These forests are 
treated by the Smritis as ownerless. However portions of 
forests called Vdgavana where elephants abounded were 
preserved. But other forests and village forests were 
open free for villagers. Bana describes tracts bordering on 
forests and forest villages and the forests themselves with 
that love ofinteresting detail which constitutes the singular 
charm of the Harsha Charita. Some of these details are 
worth quoting here. Unrestrained forest guards often seized 
the hatchets of wood cutters of other villages going to cut 
wood in forests (aaatqaaateeeiquamaadmalvragay: H.C. 
page 304). There were small fields in these forests tilled 
not by ploughs and bullocks but by hand spades. There 
were prapas or water-providing huts at the entrance of 
waterless forests. In some places great heat was created 
by the burning of wood for charcoal. At some places you 
would meet with bands of .wood-cutters with bodies exer- 
cised with the constant cutting’ of wood, having long 
hatchets on their shoulders to which were slung their 
breakfast baskets. At others you would meet with people 
carrying loads of honey, makshika, feathers of peacocks. 
honey-combs, barks of khadira tree, &c. as also women of 
forest tribes having on their heads basketfuls of forest 
flowers and fruit, going tovillagestosell them. These and 
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other details show that people had free access to forests for 
jungle produce and jungle tribes freely took forest produce 
for sale to the bordering separate villages. 


Villages thus in those days were usually well re- 
gulated and self-sufficient communities whose life was 
easy, and well ordered. They were not however quite 
without their own troubles though petty. The usual pest 
of the villages then as now was the policeman and the 
soldier; the Chata* and the Bhata as they are called 
in grants. The grantees of inam villages were, therefore, 
specially granted the privilege that their villages would 
not be entered by the policeman and the soldier. The 
word stal2az74qz] occurs in almost every grant and con- 
veys this important privilege to inam donees. Sometimes 
an exception was made by the word aiqsaq. Dr. Fleet 
translates it by ‘with the exception of fines imposed on 
thieves.’ J would however translate itby ‘with the excep- 
tion that villages may be entered for the purpose of pursu- 
ing or catching thieves.” The exception plainly relates 
to the 34a or entry of village. The word #z is sometimes 
further added e. y. areata: in Khoh grant of Samkshobha 
(Corps Ins. III p. 115), and it shows that the right to enter 
inam villages extended to the pursuit or detection of 
traitors. It would be natural to expect that the state 
would not allow, as has been already noticed, inam vil- 
lages to which the privilege of ‘non-entry by policemen and 
soldiers was granted, being the centres of the activity of 
robbers or traitors. , The state villages of course remained 
open to the unavoidable oppression of the policeman and 
the soldier. The latter, however, must have troubled them at 
rare intervals only that is when on march or doing fight. 


The villages were usually prosperous in spite of these 
occasional troubles; and they were expected to perform 
certain charitable duties. The prosperous village was 
expected to keep a Sadavarta or alms’ house where grain 


‘The woid Chata or Chiatra.as it some times occurs means unquestionably the police. 
man, It occurs in H, C, also ( p, 286) as noticed further on. It occurs also in the 
Yajnavalkya Smriti, but I] am afraid it is wrongly interpreted by Vijnanesvara wh¢ 
lived in the 12th Century, 
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was given to every needy person every day. It was also ex- 
pected to keep open a prapa or water-house, where water 
was served to every thirsty person throughout the day. 
It was also expected to open a rest house or Sabha and a 
pragvansa or sacrificial room. Bana in describing the 
prosperous condition of the Srikantha or Thanesar king- 
dom under Prabhakara Vardhana refers to this duty in 
the expression afenfralfasermaqsdaaved: sgaea ard: 
(H.C. p.176) which means that outside every village were 
erected spacious mendaps for sabha, satra, prapa and prag- 
eansa. These mandapas were of course temporary sheds 
erected for temporary purposes, that is, to be kept open 
during the summer and winter seasons and not during 
the rainy season and autumn, when travellers were not 
expected to move or be in need. 

We will now pass on from the village to the 
Vishaya or Tehsil. As the headman of the village 
was its chief officer, sofor the Vishaya there was neces- 
sarily a chief government officer called Vishayapati in 
several inscriptions (e. g. fagaqaaaaaenzadat) (Corp. Ins. 
III p. 70). Manu declares that there should be a chiefman 
for each village, a chief man for ten villages, for twenty, 
for one hundred and for one thousand. (VII. 115). 

ora Fart TATA aT | 

Read asi a azenftaa = |! 
This is perhaps academical but we have clear references 
to the Vishayapati in records and the Vishaya consisted of 
a number of villages, the average of which was a hundred. 
The district ¢.e. Bhukti or Mandala may be taken to con- 
tain one thousand villages more or jess, and there was a 
district officer also called Mandalesvara or Rashtrapati. 
The Vishayapati and the Mandalesvara represented the 
king and hence they often are called Rajasthaniya in in- 
scriptional records.* Subordinate to these there were 
other officers also, chiefly a-police officer and a magistrate. 
The duty of catching thieves and oxterminating robbers 


*See e.g. Corp, Ins, II] p. 654, ( THEM st.) 
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was always considered paramountand police stations were 
established for every ten or less number of villages as pro- 
vided for even in the Manusmriti VII, 114. ( gareqarat Fa1- 
at wey Tenahatsaq | ay gales a PATER away |) The police 
officer of 100 villages or rather of the Vishaya ( Tehsil or 
Taluka) is called Chauroddharanika (anteine), while the 
magistrate or dispenser of punishment was called gear. 
These names occur in several inscriptions of the time. Of 
course, in different states, names of officers sometimes 
differed, but apparently tne system was generally the 
same. We give below some names of officers appearing in 
the Deo-Barnak inscription (of Bengal) Corp. Ins. Vol. 
Ill p. 216 aman gedayte tara eencaaldarefiarara:: ... 
za dined ey TaTAAaAeeaTs Herder. ( illegible ) 
TATA... PAA RIGRATI ATA... AH Aeiecws zeza0stet. The 
officers whose names can well be ascertained in the above 
are the qorenvoy,the aaaarae or marker of boundaries, UTA 
the heir apparent or king’s eldest son, 7HMrqy king’s minis- 
ters, qareveatys% the chief dispenser of punishments for the 
whole state, HaTaaeTa the chief usher. yaraT the measurer, 
paRtaly minister in charge of princes, 7Heqig the repre- 
sentatives of the king (i.e. District and Taluka or Tehsil 
officers), aiaers the pursuers of robbers, zie magistrates 
and aueqnaie executers of sentences. These names indicate 
that almost all departments of administration which are 
necessary for a well ordered, civilized government existed 
in those days. The boundary settlement officer, District 
and Taluka chief officer, the surveyor or measurer, the 
magistrate, the police officer, and the aveaft or jailor are 
there and do the work required of them in a complex 
administration. 

It does not appear that in ancient India there was 
any distinction observed in civil and criminal cases. 
Probably civil cases were very few and far between, dis- 
putes being settled by Panchayats; but when they went 
to the state, either to the king’s own court or to the court 
of the chief judicial officer, they were treated as cases for 
fine, the party losing having to pay a penalty so to speak. 
The Rajasthaniya or the Mahadandaniayaka or the chief 
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magistrate probably decided ail such cases, on oral or 
documentary evidence and by the advice or opinion of 
assessors or what is called the Parishad. We have of 
course no reference to the Parishad in the inscriptions but 
probably the provisions of the Smritis must have been 
observed. Hiuen Tsang describes that in case of doubt 
ordeals were resorted to, and the four kinds of ordeals are 
worth being quoted here. 


“These are by water, by fire, by weighing and Ly 
poison. In the water ordeal the accused is put in one sack 
and a stone in another, then the two sacks are connected 
and thrown into a deep stream; if the sack containing 
the stone floats and the other sinks, the man’s guilt is 
proven. The fire ordeal requires the accused to kneel and 
tread on hot iron, to take it in his hand and lick it. Ifhe 
is innocent he is not hurt, but he is burnt if he is guilty 
In the waighing ordeal the accused is weighed against a 
stone; and if the latter is lighter the charge is false, if 
otherwise it is true. The poison ordeal requires that the 
right hind leg of aram becut off and according to the 
portion assigned to the accused to eat, poisons are put 
into the leg, and if the man is innocent he survives, and if 
not the poison takes effect.”’ Watters’ Vol. I, p. 172. 

The appointment of officers and of courts requires the 
maintenance of records as we have already stated and 
that such records were maintained is proved by the 
testimony of Hiuen Tsang. He says (Watters’ Vol. I page 
154) “As to their archives and records, there are sepa- 
rate custodians of these. The official annals and state 
papers are called collectively ‘nilapitha.’ In these good 
and bad are recorded and instances of public calamity 
and good fortune are set forth in detail.” The name 
nilapitha reminds one of the blue state publications of the 
British government. The historian of Kashmir, Kalhana 
states that he wrote his history from the nilamata. The 
existence and maintenance of such records should dispel 
the common notion that India had no historical records. 
Unfortunately these have been lost in the convulsions 
attending the conquest of India by the Mahomedans. 
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The Vishaya or Ahara (Gujarat) or Nadu (south 
India ) was like the village a fixed quantity which did not 
vary with the growth or decay of kingdoms. They had 
fixed natural boundaries and were in fact natural divisions 
of the country. They corresponded to the modern Tehsils 
or Talukas and like the villages exist in my opinion in the 
same form now, as they existed in the 7th century. The 
number of villages in each Vishaya was thus naturally 
fixed. The total number of villages in a Bhukti or 
Mandala was also normally fixed, though perhaps the 
extent of a Bhukti was more subject to modifications than 
the extent of the Vishaya. Several Bhuktis or Mandalas 
corresponding to modern districts constituted a kingdom 
i. e. the Desa or Rashtra, and the number of villages in . 
a Desa was also approximately fixed. We hence see in 
ancient inscriptions countries described as consisting of 
so many thousand or hundred villages and gradually this 
number became a traditional one. In the Aihole ins- 
cription the Maharashtra country is said to consist of 
99,000 villages and is also described as vomprising* three 
Maharashtras. What these three Maharashtras were we are 
not told. But if we take the larger Maharashtra subject 
to the Chalukya Pulakesin as consisting of the Nagpur and 
Berar divisions of the C. P. and central and southern 
divisions of the Bombay presidency with the two districts 
of Thana and Surat of the Northern division and the Mara- 
tha districts of the Nizam’s state, we have at present the 
following number of villages in these :—Nagpur and Berar 
Dvns. 16565, Centrai and Southern divisions 17699, Nizam 
state Maratha Districts 17000 approxmately and Thana 
and Surat 4000—total 55264. This number falls short con- 
siderably of 99000 villages assigned to the Maharashtra of 
Pulakesin but perhaps a larger portion of the Hydrabad 
State was included in the ancient kingdom of the 
Chalukyas.j The discrepancy would not be very consider- 


* aragfraiaed a Rerreerot | Tera aeeTTAATAT SATO | 


} The same kingdom but of the later Chalukyas is also described in old records 
as Rattapadi seven and a haif lakhs including the Andhra Mandala; we will discuss this 
number in a note, 
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able. supposing even that Maharashtra under Pulakesin 
was more flourishing than under the Britishgovernment. 

The number-usually attached to certain names of Rashtras or 
Mandalas is, however, not always the number of villages 
in that Rashtra but something else, unless it is expressly 
stated that the number relates to villages (see note 
at the end ). 


We have thus far elucidated the civil administration 
in a kingdom as it existed in the 7th century. The unit 
was the village with its head-man szqq2fem or Aeqvand its. 
registrar the ats. The Vishaya or Taluka consisted of a 
certain number of villages and there were officers for each 
Taluka. These were fayzqia, the antes and the queaya. 
Similar officers were appointed to the Bhukti or District, 
and there were chief officers for the whole state who were 
called qziavetas, qzrecearge and soon. These officers were 
paid by the assignment of certain lands or villages or 
towns even as their grade rose higher. The Manu Smriti 
provides that the gramika (headman) should get for the 
year what the king gets for one day and the head of a 
hundred villages should get one whole village for his 
‘pay and of a thousand, one town. (afa wasemfa saz 
TAA) aA egqaaifs ANAT WT TART eyal: BEAT- 
Prara: Feq 7, 8, 9. ) This direction appears to have still 
been in force in the 7th century as Hiuen Tsang records 
“that ministersof state and common officers all have 
their portion of land and are maintained by the cities 
assigned to them. 2 


CHAPTER IX 
ARMY, NOBLES AND COURT 


We will now pass on to the army. It consisted of 
foot, horse and elephant. The fourth arm, the chariot is 
mentioned no doubt by Hiuen Tsang but probably he here 
mentions the conventional four arms or chaturanga of the 
Indian army. Bana describes most minutely the army of 
Harsha and we find no mention therein of the chariot. 
Hiuen Tsang also does not mention chariots when he de- 
tails the strength of Harsha’s army. The elephant was 
from ancient days the most formidable arm of the Indian 
forces. Foreigners feared Indian armies for the elephant 
corps. Elephants were then what artillery is now-a-days 
in Europe. And the greater the number of elephants, the 
greater was the power of the army in much the same way 
as the greater the number of cannon in modern armies, the 
greater is their power of destruction. These numerous 
elephants were supplied by the immense forests fringing 
the Himalayas and the Vindhyas as already mentioned. 
The art of catching elephants, of rearing them and of train- 
ing them to fight had almost reached perfection in the 7th 
century and there were regular treatises on all these sub- 
jects. The useof the elephant again developed the courage, 
the strength and the skill of fighters with elephants. The 
Indian soldiers and horsemen often grappled with ele- 
phants with effect. And when put to flight the elephant 
force was usually a nuisance to its own employers. The 
elephant arm was thus both a source of strength as wellas 
of weakness to Indian armies as history has often record- 
ed. Probably the commander manceuvered the elephant. 
force in battles in such a way that in the event of its 
turning back it could not do harm to the rest of the army. 
On the march the elephant force was always kept at a 
distance as Bana has described ( see below ). 


The cavalry came next. India supplied the horses 
required, but Indian horses were ranked lower than horses 
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imported from Persia, Arabia and Afghanistan. In the 
inner camp of Harsha, Bana describes the royal horses as 
alas Taga, ys, ss, aga and wars (H. C.p. 100).atats 
is Afghanistan and 3d is Persia. gu meant probably 
Arabian horses, being brought to Sind by thesea. What 
ay, He and amg are it is difficult to state. 
Unfortunately we have nct been able to identify 
these countries. (Bharadvaja seems to te some Hima- 
layan tract from Varahamihira’slist of peoples and Aratta 
probably means the Panjab). In the training and raising 
of horses the same pitch of excellence had been attained 
in India as in thatcof the elephants. The marks of a good 
horse, the nature of his diseases and the modes of treating 
them are detailed with fullness in the treatises of Sali- 
hotra, some of whose principles are referred to even in 
Bana’s Harsha-Charita. Strangely enough, Bana mentions 
the grooms to be always Chandalas. 


The infantry came the last as it was not counted of 
much value. The soldiers were armed with bucklers and 
swords. The foot archer does not seem to be a promi- 
nent feature of the Indian army in MHarsha’s days, 
though the riders on elephants usually used the bow and 
the arrow. Every prince and Rajput appears to have 
practised archery. Bana’s description of Harsha, Rajya, 
Kumara, Madhava and cthers mentions their wrists and 
arms as blackened by the constant drawing of the bow. 


Harsha’s army on the march has been graphically de- 
scribed by Bana, who in the Harsha Charita at least, is 
remarkably true to fact and nature. It would not be im- 
proper if we give here a few extracts from that description 
though it must be admitted that very many passages in it 
cannot be well understood at this distance of time and in 
the present state of our imperfect knowledge of the San- 
skrit of things used in the army. “ One prahara (3 hours) 
before sunrise exactly, the royal marching drum began to 
send forth its sound, and shortly after a pause, there were 
eight distinct strokes given on it intimating that the army 
was to march that day eight kos (or 16 miles). Other royal 
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sounding instruments followed namely the Nandi (or 
triumphal drum), Kunja, Kahala and Sankha (or conch). 
The army was immediately in a bustle, people got up and 
struck off their small tents, boxes were filled with the 
marching materials and other paraphernalia. Elephants were. 
roused from their sleep and taken out of their sleeping 
places and harnessed. Horses too were roused and taken 
out and made ready. Mad elephants were moved out of 
the way with heavy iron chains clanking behind them, as 
their hind legs dragged them. Families of Kulaputras 
(relatives ) and Samanias (chiefs ) were got into bullock 
carte or on elephants and moved. The royal kitchen ser- 
vants with their paraphernalia and animals of food (Harsha 
appears to have been a flesh-eater in his young days) and 
with pots of milk and other preparations covered and 
sealed, walked fast and pushed people here and there. The 
princes in attendance, well attired and seated on female 
elephants, with umbrellas on their heads and with foot 
soldiers walking about them, hurried to the gate of the 
royal camp.” 

“As the sun was rising, the royal intimation conch 
began to send forth its peculiar notes‘announcing that the 
king was ready and donning his accoutrements. Within 
a few minutes Harsha came out of the gate riding a richly 
caparisoned she-elephant. (she-elephants appear to 
have been used by royal personages for riding on the 
march), surmounted by a white umbrella. with Tambila or 
betelleaf in his mouth (he had already bathed and taken 
some refreshment ), wearing a very delicate white piece of 
Naitra cloth. Exchanging glances of greeting with the 
princes and speaking a word here anda word there, he 
moved on to a place preceded by hundreds of gold mace- 
bearers who were making room in the crowd and staymg 
there he saw the whole army pass on, an army as Vast as 
the creation itself coming out of the milky ocean.” Then 
' the army marched swiftly to the next halting place at a 
distance of 8krosa. Bana true to nature also depicts the 
many interesting incidents that usually happen on a Reyal 
march. “At some villages the viliagers curious to see the 
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king would turn out preceded by their Mahattarasor Patils 
and by women having pots fyll of water on their 
heads and when turned back by the mace-bearers running 
and falling and yet looking at the king. At others, people 
would cry out complaints against the evil doings of 
tax-collectors (afqfa) and the past delinquencies of police- 
men (az). H. C. p. 286. At others still, the people reck- 
less from rage at the pilfering of their crops and grass 
would pour denunciations on the king, crying ‘ Who is 
the king? Whence does the king come? What sort of 
man is the king? At one village two Brahmin disputants 
got into high trees for fearof being hustled away by the 
mace-bearers and from thence kept crying out their own 
complaints.” Such amusing incidents so characteristic 
even of the present Indian ryot happened in the days of 
Harsha also. The army contained contingents of cavalry- 
detachments commanded by theirown Rajput leaders. 
There is no description of the cavalcade of the Royal 
seraglio which formed so conspicuous a section of the 
Mogul army on march as described by Manucci. Probably 
Harsha was unmarried at this time, that is, when he 
started for his digvijaya and no sergalio hampered his 
movements. Having arrived at the next halting place 
Harsha dismissed his attendant princes at the gate of the 
royal enclosure and is shown to have entered it alone. 


There does not appear to have been any mercenary 
forces in the army of Harsha.* It consisted generally of 
Rajputs and other lower castes of the king’s country. The 
Kulaputras (or relatives of the kingly family or king’s 
clansmen ) seem to have always been of importance. What 
they representin modern times we cannot exactly say. (Per- 
haps they are the modern Bhaiband of Rajput states). 
Each arm had its commander, and the whole was under the 
commander-in-chief. The description by Bana of Harsha’s’ 
commander-in-chief is as detailed and complete as any by: 


* Curiously enough areoriey or Deccan horsemen are mentioned by Bana in the 
description of Harsha’s army. Perhaps-they were few. But the reference testifies to 
the ancient skill of the Marathas in horsemanship, 
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a modern English novelist. (H.C. p. 257) He was a tall, 
yellow-complexioned, massive, deep-voiced, bearded and 
whiskered man of about 80 bearing many scars on his half 
bare body. The: mention of many scars seems somewhat 
strange, for the higher grades of officers must have worn 
an armour when in fight. Armours however are not men- 
tioned in the descriptions given by Bana. All the same, 
they must have been used as they are mentioned even in 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 


The army was maintained by the king from his own 
revenues. The menwere probably paid yearly in kind ‘and 
money, corn being given from the granaries of the state filled 
with grain collected in every district in the form of revenue 
from lands. ‘This is the mode of payment mentioned by 
Manu though there is no reference to it in the Harsha 
Charita or Hiuen Tsang’s Records. The maintenance 
of a vast army of elephants was indeed a matter of 
very great expense. Probably the 60,000 elephants men- 
tioned by Hiuen Tsang as eventually forming the force 
of Harsha, the emperor, is an exaggeration. At all 
events it could not have been maintained at one place, 
but in sections kept at several places, throughout the 
empire. The feed and nuisance of so large an elephant 
force are almost incaleulable. The permanent camping 
of an elephant force is indeed a novel affair to us at this 
distance of time. Bana with his usual liking for details 
has described the elephant camp at Sthaneévara with all. 
its intricate paraphernalia, when Harsha was not-yetan 
emperor but merely king of Sthanesvara, the commander 
of the elephant force being one Skandagupta with his 
prominently long nose “as long as the pedigree of his 
mester.” We will give some of the interesting details in 
this description. ‘There were physicians of elephants who 
reported every day. the health of the bigger ones to the 
commander. There were drivers ornamented with peacock 
feathers on the head and followers of elephants propitiat- 
ing newly caught elephants with green cane grass. Some 
reported the fresh rutting of elephants; some sought orders 
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for mounting heavy drums onthe vicious ones. There 
were foresters reporting the capture of elephants in jungles 
by the help of what are jokingly called afirer or curtezan 
‘she-elephants (these were female elephants who enticed by 
their blandishments wild elephants within enclosures). 
There were bogus elephants made of hide with which 
elephants were taught to fight. There were purchasers 
of grain from towns and villages for the food of elephants. 
These and other details of the working of an elephant 
camp are indeed interesting at this day when the elephant 
arm has disappeared from Indian armies. 


Before proceeding further we may cite the description 
of an Indian army recorded by Hiuen Tsang for the sake 
of comparison as well as further detail. 


“The national guard are heroes of choice valour, and 
as the profession is hereditary, they .become adepts in 
military tactics. In peace they guard the sovereign’s 
residence and in war they become the intrepid vanguard. 
The army is composed of foot, horse, chariot andt 
elephant soldiers. The war elephant is covered with coa 
of mail and his tusks are provided with sharp barbs. On 
him rides the commander-in-chief and there isa soldier 
on each side to manage the elephant. The chariot in 
which the officer sits is drawn by four horses while infan- 
try guard it on both sides. The infantry go lightly into 
action and are men of intrepid valour. They bear a large 
shield and carry 4a long spear. Some are armed with 
swords or daggers and dash tothe front line of the advan- 
cing battle. They are perfect experts withall the implements 
of war having been drilledin them for generations. 


Watters’ Vol. I p. 171. 
SAMANTAS OR NOBLES 


The Samantas or Sardars as they are now called in 
India or the nobles as they are called in the west, were 
@ necessary and a usual part of the administrative machi- 
nery of a country in ancient India. The word Samanta is 
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clearly derived from Samanta or vicinity and means ety- 
mologically those who are near the king. The Samantas 
were mostly the king’s kinsmen and relatives or such 
families as had rendered meritorious services in past 
times or scions and representatives of dispossessed kingly 
families. They appear to be always territorial lords and 
were miniature kings in their own subject territories. For 
they clearly had the power to make grants, as inscriptions 
show many grants made by Sdamantas. They were also 
masters of small armies. with which they were bound to 
assist the king whenever he moved against his enemies. 
They were also bound to assist the king on other necessary 
occasions as Bana mentions an Atavika Samanta (i. ¢.a 
feudatory chief of the forest country) coming to assist 
Iiarsha in his search for his sister. (H.C. p. 309). These 
feudatories or nobles or Sardars lived usually, however, at 
the capital town and graced the Darbar on all state 
occasions. Their wives similarly attended on the queen. 
Bana describes the wives of the Samantas as coming 
in hundreds to the palace at the time of Harsha’s birth 
and keeping the birth festival by dancing as has already 
been stated. (H.C. p. 186 aqeqienmedred:graearyezca ). The 
Samantas with their wives thus exactly fulfilled the func- 
tions which dukes and duchesses and other noblemen 
and noblewomen discharge in European countries. Besides 
this duty of attending on the king and queen on state occa- 
sions, the Samantas often appear to be employed as officers. 
Bhandi for instance was the son of a Samanta chief and 
was the commander of the Thanesar cavalry farce. Skanda- 
gupta, again, the leader of the elephant force of Thanesar 
was himself a Parthiva or king (H.C. p. 267) wea 
feudatory chief or Samanta. The Samantas were usually 
then as now employed in the military service, but perhaps 
they must sometimes have been employed even in the 
capacity of ministers of whom we shall now go on to speak. 


The ministers were certainly as necessary a part 
of the administration as the nobles. They were called 
Mantris ( councillors. ) or Sachivas ( helpers ) or Amatyas 
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{ those who live with the king, the word being derived 
from Ama together ). Their number was not fixed, but 
thev had separate departments to look to, or functions 
to discharge. The most important and usually mentioned 
is the arfeafam@a or the minister of peace'and war, in. 
other words the minister for foreign affairs. Thus Bana 
describes Harsha as asking his foreign minister to write 
to all other courts ( aerdfaianefasaaatatararciaees H.C. 
263 ). These officers are called maha or great because 
they belong directly to the court and attend on the king. 
They were often hereditary. See Corp. Ins. III p. 35. 
sagan eagadafase: In grants of inam villages 
the names of such officers frequently find mention. These 
Sasanas ( or Sanads ) are written by a responsible officer 
who is usually described as wif, one whois entrusted with 
the collection of 4m or tax 7. ¢. a revenue officer, sometimes 
-even the foreign minister also. It was customary to give 
the name of the father and the grandfather also of the 
, writer. Seee.g. Corp. Ins. III p.104. fefaa a aararasrat 
Whereas aire Wasa aeraifatanies qucda. See also 
ditto p. 119. fafad am aie owsenresataesacaana, 
‘sraifdat. Bhogika has not been explained by Dr. Fleet but 
as we have just said he probably was a minister of 
Bhoga or revenue.” The grants also always mention a 
Ditakara ( messenger ) who is always an important 
person. It appears that a minsiter or other important 
officer was specially deputed to deliver on the spot the land 
or village to the grantee and to make the grant known 
to the villagers and village officers. For instance, in the 
grant at page 119 ditto, the Ditaka: is gufve-drfaa-aeqia 
waata-aareeniza: ‘who was the chief of sacrificers, house- 
holders and sthapatis’, probably the head of the department 
of religion or state church. Sometimes the grant deed was 
written out at the king’s own dictation and the word 
<aqearaai is used, see Corp. Ins. III p. 199. And it is curious. 
to note that grant deeds were sometimes signed by the 


a ° See also H.C. p. 286, agar FECIUS IGE IGE ae Die a i.e, villagers complain 
Nei Of imaginary evil deeds of past tax-collectors, 
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king himself. Harsha’s own signature is thus before us 
in the Banskheda grant.* Probably the king signed the 
deed written on paper and the copyist engraved its exact 
counterpart on copper, for the real signature is on the 
copper plate. The signature of Harsha is in a very ornate 
hand. Ornate letters were then usually written. And 
it is further curious to add that the word for signature is 
its exact English equivalent in the expression “given under 
my own hand,” (qed aa aeRteqe). Further the sig- 
nature is not sufficient and must be supported by the seal 
as in English documents. The seal or Wat of Harsha is 
thus also known to us, and usually the seal was impressed 
on the linking ofthe copperplates. Strangely enough our 
connection with our own past is so completely broken 
by the intervening Mahomedan rule that we have forgotten 
our ancient words for seal and signature namely gt and 
teat and know only the Mahomedan equivalents namely 
Muhr and Sahi. The use of the king’s ownsignature shows 
that the ministers had not the power to make valid grants. 
of lands and villages. Their authority was restricted. 


Besides the ministers there were other important 
officers called superintendents or H=7@ namely, the superin- 
tendent of am or customs, of a@srme or storehouses, of 
ait or fort and so on. They did not enjoy the rank of ware 
or minister but yet were important officers. We have already 
described the district officers but these Adhyakshas 
seem to be officers of the whole state and as such 
may be ranked next to the ministers. These may not have 
been hereditary though the tendency has always been 
in India to make offices hereditary. The grant of Pravara- 
sena of the Vakatakas Corp. Ins. III page 237 mentions 
these officers in the line qqteqea-deaart Tare AANA aaa 


aReeqaal vers aoa faye qdaenatraeat: (Translated as 
follows by Dr. Fleet “ our obedient and highborn officers 


employed in the office of general superintendents. "’ ) 
Lastly, we come to the court. ‘The centre of the 
court was of course the king. He was an absolute 


7 Thus Dharsena’ s een and that of Siladitya are also signed by. them, See Corp 
Ins, III pages 167 and 18 
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monarch; he was, however, bound by laws of divine 
origin and therefore of an unchangeable nature. He 
was, again, considered the father of his people and was 
also the dispenser of justice. Except ina few exceptional 
cases, the king though despotic, was therefore generally a 
just and an affectionate ruler and was also in return loved 
by the people. The king of course was born to enjoy and 
had come to the royal station, so the people believed, by 
reason of austerities performed in former lives. He was, 
therefore, always surrounded by young and beautiful 
women. He was attended on by these damsels as his 
Chamara-bearer, Tambila-Karanka-bearer and s» on. 
They stood about him even inopencourt. This feature of 
an ancient king’s life strikes usas almost voluptuous. But 
it was a long established practice of the court. Even Manu 
Smriti (7,224 ) describes the king as always surrounded by 
women.* Megasthenes also does the same. ( Ancient India 
Mc. Crindle’s Megasthenes page 71 & 72). Kalidasa 
also describes the king as attended by Yavanis and lastly 
Bana describes even the chaste and self-restrained Harsha 
as attended by beautiful young womenin court when Bana 
went tosee him. (H.C. p. 118). Even on elephants when 
marching or fighting, the king had young women for his 
arm-bearers. Probably this custom was originally borrow- 
ed from the Persians by Chandragupta or even the Nandas 
who copied the forms of the Persian court, then the most 
powerful and magnificent imperial court in the world, 
It is hence that we can explain the mention of Yavenis by 
Kalidasa as attending kings. In Bana’s days these women 
were not probably Yavanis as they are not so described. 
They were always salected for their strength, health 
and beauty. Except for great kings like Ilarsha who was 
martial and of great moral strength, these women must 
generally have been a cause of great moral degeneracy 
in Indian kings. 

The king had an anointed queen and several other 
wives who were, however, subordinate to the former. The 


* Though according to the Mahabharata ancient kings before Chandragupta’s days 
bad no such attendants, 
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anointed queen had a Pattabandha about her forehead. It 
was a narrow golden belt ornamented with jewels. 


The palace had besides the harem always more than 
three kakshas or courtyards; the outer one being for people 
and for state reception, the next inner one for Sardars 
and the third for intimate persons only. The palaces were 
stately buildings, thoughnot of stone. The floors, however. 
are described as madeof shining stones. The columns and 
walls were ornamented with gold and even precious stones. 
The palace was usually a several-storeyed building with 
inner gardens of flowerbeds and large fruit trees (see the 
description of the palace of Prabhakara Vardhanaat Thane- 
sar by Bana. H. C. pages 215-6.) 


The king was then theoretically and usually practically 
both the leader of armies on the battle-field and the dis- 
penser of justice at home. The throne room or audience 
hall was also the house of justice and Manu and other 
Smritis require the king to attend court every morning to 
dispense justice to the people.- Here everybody had admis- 
sion asa matter of course. Suitors weré sometimes per- 
mitted to draw the attention of kings to their wrongs by 
ringing the bell of justice hung in the audience hall.* 
The king dispensed justice with the help of Brahmin and 
Kshatriya and Vaisya assessors. 


The Smritis direct the king to divide his time for con- 
venience of business into three portions: one devoted to 
dispensation of justice, one to administration and the third 
to his own’ recreation and pleasure. Harsha followed 
this practice most scrupulously as Hiuen Tsang has 
recorded and his times were most  punctually 
observed. Drums and conches announced to the public 
what the king was doing at any particular time. Some 
sounding instruments were looked upon as royal z. e. to be 
used by kings on:y. These instruments are described as 
.five in number in the epithet aafiraraaemeq: which usually 
occurs in inscriptions as applied to kings, and even Sa- 
mantas or feudatory chiefs (see Corp. Ins. p. 294). What 


* Aiyangar’s Ancient India p, 346, 
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these five were has been discussedin a note at p. 296-29 ditto 
where Prof. Pathaka’s view is referred to(In. Ant. Vol. XII 
p- 98.) and the instruments are stated to be the Sringa or 
horn (trumpet), the Rammata(tambour), Sankha (conch), 
Bheri(kettle drum) and Jayghanta (gong). But it seems they 
are mentioned in the following line of Bana: wee aqar- 
7h, TAHA HHS aeqraaiy Nea (H.C. p. 275). The Pataha 
or drum and the Sankha or conch were of course promi- 
nent and are easily recognisable.* Hiuen Tsang mentions 
that Harsha’s drum was given a stroke with a golden stick 
for each pace that he walked, a distinction which was not 
allowed to any other king. Perhaps this was done in 
special honour of Harsha as Emperor or king of kings. We 
may well imagine the importance of royal drums and 
conches in those days when cannon had no existence. 


The king was usually surrounded by his body-guard 
which consisted of select strong men of hereditary service, 
Bana describes the guardsmen of Harsha as devoted men 
with strongly exercised half-bare bodies, yellowish fair in 
complexion, standing arround him ina row at fixed dis- 
tances and poetically compares them to a colonnade of 
golden pillars surrounding the king. (H.C. p. 110). The 
king’s seat was usually a couch, the four feet of which 
were inlaid with ivory and the surface covered with a slab 
of stone sprinkled with sandal pigment. There was also 
a small portable seat of the king called Asandi. When 
the Malava king was conquered and slain in battle the 
things seized in plunder were his Sinhasane (throne ) 
Sayana (couch) and Asandi (chair) (H.C. p. 103). For the 
resting of the foot there was always a jewelled footstool 
calied Padapitha. 


The Pratihari or the usher of the king was an import- 
ant personage about him. The head usher had several 
subordinates under him. The head Pratihari of Harsha 
is minutely described by Bana as a tall, gold-complexioned, 


id Of the rest Nandi is given in M, William's dictionary as in mp:ic a measure 
Dvidasaturya-ghosha and Kahala is given as a large drum (Panchatani: 
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kanchuka or coat, wearing a golden belt about the waist, 
provided with a jewelled buckler, a necklace about his 
chest, and kundalas in his ears, a white turban on his 
head, a pearl-hilted sword in his Jett hand and a golden 
wand in his right (H. C. p. 98). The Pratihari is always 
called Kanchuki which shows that he alone used a coat. 
His white turban is also peculiar to him for the others had 
usually bare topknot hair surmounted by garlands. This 
description probably proves that like the Yavani attendanis, 
the Kanchuki was also borrowed from the Persian court- 


In one important particular, however, inthe seventh 
century the Persian court system appears to have been 
abandoned. I find no mention of eunuchs in the descrip-. 
tion of the royal household in Bana’s Harsha Charita and 
elsewhere. The Varshavaras or eunuchs were undoubtedly 
employed by Chandragupta. They are mentioned along 
with -the asqzreifqn: or Usners by Kautilya, see his Artha 
Sastra. They are also mentioned in the Brihatkatha as 
employed in the palace at Pataliputra. Ofcourse the in- 
human practice of castrating men for the use of the 
harems of kings was originally a practice of the Semitic 
peoples. From the kings of Babylonia and Nineveh the 
eunuchs were borrowed by the Persians and from them by 
Chandragupta (or his predecessors the Nandas) and suc- 
ceeding Mauryas. But later the supply of such persons 
probably ceased and from the Guptas onwards they are not 
found in India. This moral reclamation of Indian courts. 
continued down to the time of the Mahomedans who intro- 
duced eunuchs again but since the establishment of the 
civilized and more moral British rule, this pest has ceased 
to disfigure even the courts of Indian princes. 


A study of the inscriptions recorded in the Corp. Ins. 
Vol. III discloses that dependent kings used the title 
Maharaja. independent kings Maharajadhiradja and also 
Parama Bhattaraka: while emperors added to this the 
title Paramesvara. The Chalukya king PulakeSgin as- 
sumed this title, it is expressly said, because he defeated 
the Emperor Harsha. Besides these titles generally used 
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particular kings affected particular adjuncts or rather 
epithets. For instance, the Chalukyas called themselves 
Prithivivallabha, the Valabhikings called themselves Sen4- 
patis, the Guptas used the word Vijitavani Avanipati on 
their coins. The Vakatakas called themselves Parivraja- 
kas because perhaps they were Brahmins, and so on. 


Every line of kings had its separate banner or Dhvaja 
and Lanchhanas or crest as it is translated by Dr. Fleet. 
The Lanchhana was used no doubt on coins and seals, but 
it is not certain if the same symbol might not often be 
used onthe Dhvaja also. Thesymbol was always an animal. 
Strangely enough even countries in the west ancient and 
modern also adopt particular animals only as their sym- 
bols. The Lanchhana of the Guptas appears to have been a 
peacock, that of the Vardhanas of Thanesar a bull. That 
of the Chalukyas appears to be a Varaha or boar. The 
Lanchhana of the great conqueror Yasodharman of Mand- 
saur inscription was the Awlikara (Corp. Ins. III p. 151- 
153). Aulikara must be some animal* but what animal it 
is has not yet been determined. The Dhvaja or banner 
had also distinctive animals on them such as a lion, a 
monkey and soon. The colour of the Dhvaja also seems. 
to have been distinctive in each royal family-distinctions 
which are still observed. 


The royal umbrella was always of the white colour. 
The emblems of royalty as enumerated in a Sloka of the 
Bhagavata Purana were (1) Chamara, (2) Vyajana, (fan) 
(3) Sankha, (4) White Umbrella, (5) Crown, (6) Sinhdsana and 
(7) Sayyana or Couch. These things those who were not 
kings were not allowed to have (Bhagavata X_, 26-61). 


* 3 is given in dictionaries as a wild animal mentioned in the Afharvaveda, 


NOTE—I. 
SYSTEM OF VALABHI ADMINISTRATION A. D. 500-700. 


(We give below an extract from Bombay Gazatteer. History of Gujarat p. 81-63 
detailing Valabhi administration between 500-700 A.D. with our observations.) 


The Valabhi grants supply information regarding the leading office. 
bearers in revenue, police and village administrators whose names 
generally occur in the following order:— 


1 


2 


meaning appointed, appearently any supperior 


Ayuktakea : 
officer. 


Viniyuktaka: 


d Dranghika: apparently an officer in charge of a town as 


~ 


Drangha means a town. 


Mahattara or Senior: has the derivative meaning high in rank. 
Mhatara, the Marathi for an old manis the same word. In the 
Valabhi plates Mahattara seems to be generally used to mean 
accredited head-man of a village, head man recognised both by 
the people ofthe village and by the government. 


Chatabhata: i. e. Bhatas or sepoys for Chatas or rouges,* palice 
mounted or on foot, represent the modern police Jamadars 
Havaldars and constables. Kumarapala Charita mentions that 
Chatabhatas were sent by Siddharaja to apprehend the fugitive 
Kumarapala. One plate records the grart of a village ‘ unen- 
terable by Chatabhatas.’ 


Dhruva: fixed or permanent, is the hereditary officer in charge 
of the records and accounts ofa village, Talathi or Kulkarni 
of the modern times. One of the chief duties of the Dhruva was 
to see that revenue farmers did not take more than the royal 
share. The name is still in use in Cutch where village accoun- 
tants are called Dhruor Dhruva. Dhru is also a common 
surname among Nagar Brahmins and Modh and other Vanias 
in Cutch, Gujarat and Kathiawad. 


Adhikaranika: means the chief judicial magistrate or judge 
of a place. 


8 Dandap@sika: literally holding the fetters or noose of punish- 


ment, is used both of the head of the police officer or of the 
hangman or executioner. 


9 Chaureddharanika: the catcher of thieves. Of the twu Indian 


ways of catching thieves, one of setting a thief to catch a thief, 


a 
* Our view is that chatais a policeman and bhata is a soldier see above, 
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the other of pagi or tracking system ; the second answers well 
in sandy Gujarat and Kathiawad where the tracker or pagi is 
one of the Barabalute or regular village servants. 


1( 


oS 


Rajasthaniya: the foreign secretary, the officer who had to do 

with other states and kingdoms or Rajasthanas. Some authori- 

ties take Rajasthaniya to mean viceroy. ( We look upon him as 

Govt. District officer ). 

11 Amatya: Minister and sometimes counciller, is ‘generally 
coupled with Kumara or prince. (Kumaramatya is Amatya for 
princes and differs from Rajamatya ) 

I2 Anutpannadanasamudgrahaka: the arrears gatherer. 

13 S’aulkika: the superintendent of tolls or customs. 


14 Bhogika: or Bhogoddharanika : the collector of the Bhogai.e. 
the state share of the land produce taken in kind, asa rule, 
one sixth. The term Bhoga is still in use in Kathiawad for the 
share usually 14th which land-holders receive from land cultivat- 
ing tenants. 


15 Vartmapala: thejroad watch were often mounted and stationed 
in Thanas or small road side shades. 


16 Pratisdraka:. patrols, night-guards or watchmen of fields or 
villages. 


17 Vishayapatzi: division lord, probably corresponded to the modern 
subha ( rather mamladar ) 
18 Rashtrapati: the head of a district. 
19 Gramakita: the village headman. 
TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS 
The plates show traces of 4 territorial divisions, 
1 Vishaya the largest corresponding to the modern administra- 
tive division. 
2 Ahara or Aharani that is collectorate (ahar, collection) 
corresponding to the modern district or zillah. 


3 Pathaka, of the road, a subdivision, a place named and its 
surroundings. 


4 Sthali: a petty division of a place without surroundings. 


The district of Kaira and the province of Katbiawad to which the 
Valabhi grants chiefly refer appear to have had separate systems 
of land assessment, Kaira by yield, Kathiawad by area. Under the 
Kathiawad system the measurement was by tho padavarta literally the 
space between one foot and the other that is the modern Kacam or 
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pace. The pace used in measuring land seems to have differed from 
the ordinary pace as most of the Kathiawad grants mention the 
bhupadavarta or land pace. The Kaira system of assessment was by 
yield, the unit being pitaka or. basketful, the grants describing fields as 
capable of growing so many baskets of rice or barley, (or as requiring so 
many baskets of seed.) As the grants always specify the Kaira basket 
a similar system witha different-sized basket seems to have been in 
use in other parts of the country. Another detail which the plates 


preserve is that each field had its name called after a guardian or some 
tree or plant. Among field names are Kotilaka, Atimenakedara, Khan- 
dakedara, Gurjarakshetra, Bhimakshetra.” 


(In the above Chauroadharanika is a higher police officer than the 
mere pagi. For the word occurs in nothern grants also. Again 
Rajasthaniya cartainly meansthe representative of the king in the 
district or tehsilandhas nothing to do with Rajasthan a modern word 
for state. This word occurs in the Mandsaur inscription also as already 
-sta ed,and there stands for the suba or viceroy. By VishayaI would 
takethe modern tehsil and Vishayapati, Tehsiléar and notsuba who 
would be Rashtrapati more properly. 


It may be aided that nearly the same names were used in nothern 
India as we have shown in our extact from the Deo-Barnak inscription 


already given.) 
2.—716 LAKHS RATTAPSDI. 


S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in his Ancient History, of India gives 
discrepant explanations of this figure. In a foot-note at page 40, he 
says that this figure refers either to the revenue or the number of 
villages. Ina footnote at page 78 explaining Gangavadi 96000, Nolam- 
bavadi 36000 and Banavasi 12000 he says that these figures refer either 
to the revenue or the value of the produce, and refers to the opinion of 
Mr. Rice that they indicate the former and also to the opinion of 
Dr. Fleet that they refer tothe number of townships in spite of the 
apparant exaggeration. Contrary to his previous note Mr. 
Aiyangar adds that this cannot be from the existing practice 
and that it must be either revenue or income or thirdly the 
quantity of seed requirad. Now these figures are indeed a riddle. but 
they cannot apparently stand for the number of villages which for 
Maharashtra’s Rattapadi has been expressly stated to be 99000. The 
proportion of 99000 to 750,000 is approximately 71%. This cannot be 
either the revenue or the amount of produce nor the number of ploughs 
as the average of ploughs for a village is about 25. Yet the agricultural 
statistics of India for 1904 gives the number of ploughs for thesBombay 
Presidency as 9,34.031. The extent of the later Chalukya Empire may 
be taken a little less and the nwnber 714 lakhs may even stand for 
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ploughs. We shall, however, leave the question undecided and refer to it 
again hereafter. The word saptardha laksha as applied to Rattapadi 

‘cannot be referred to the number of villages even in the whole portion of 
India to the south of the Narmada. For even the whole of Indié does. 
not contain at present more than 730, 806 villages. (Of course we are 

here arguing on the supposition that the number of villages in India or 

ingny part oft cannot vary far from the number of villages existing 

in the ?th century A. D., (such variation at best not exceeding 10 or 12 

per cent).The number of-villages to the south of the Narmada at present 

is approximately, Bombay Presidency 56,593 Madras Presidency 59858, 

Hydrabad State 20,089, Mysore 17,012, total 1,33,552. But asa matter 

of fact Rattapadi probably includes only Bombay Presidency two divi- 

sions, Berar, Nagpur, Hydrabad and a part of Mysore being the extent 

of the territory subject to the Chalukyas. The number of villages given 
for this tract in the Aihole inscription viz. 99,000 is approximately correct. 
Previously the Satavahana kingdom of Paithana extended over nearly the 

same territory. And this explains why the word saptardha laksha occurs 

in a Bana inscription also* (Ind. Ant. XV, 195) of about 420. A.D. The 

“word may thus be of old standing even-and includes the Andhra territory 

also. Even in Bana’s time the word Dakshinapatha meant the Deccan 

exclusive, of South India that is the Deccan plateau down to the Malaya 

mountain. The following extract from H.C. p. 288 is geographically interest- 

ing scarfet: Pevpeqeveraya: AAA: TRATES T: WATS WHCAMAA! SISVTArAaTaIETe 

ata ass NASI WaweE: seal sfeongy: | eaAolaEAionreaeaaza- 

SATA RMATUSATUAAUSSUSASIAIA AST: Hee was Re-q: | The gfaoray of 

this passage corresponds with the above described territory and 

does net include South India or India south of the Malaya. This 

‘country is always called aqraeq or 714 lakh territory in inscriptions, a 

number which cannot represent villiages nor ploughs as we have 

already stated. 


What does it then represent? That is almost ariddle. Can it be 
the amount of land produce paid as government share? This question 
it is very difficult to answer. The amount then collected was 
in kind and not incoin as now. Moreover the government share then 
was not what it isnow, though I think that the British Government 
does not now take much more than the th traditional revenue demand 
in India. Prices moreover have largely changed and we cannot argue 
from the revenue in money now derived. Yet the produce of land has 
not much varied, agriculture:still remaining primitive, northe number of 
villages in the same tract of the country. Hence an estimate may be 
made ofthe share of government then realised in kind. Taking the 
cultivable average of a village as 1000 acres andthe produce of one 
acre as 10 maunds we may take the government share of one village’s 
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produce aa maunds. Here another difficulty intervenes. The pre- 


sent measures of capacity or weight have been introduced since Maho- 
medan times; the ser, the maund, the Khandi «re all Mahomedan. The 
old measures were Prastha, Adhaka and Drona for measures of capacity 
and also weight. To what an Adhaka or Dronas comes as compared with 
the maund or khandi, cannot possibly be determined with any pretence 
df exactness. The Manu Smriti gives a Drona ofcorn as a montis 
sustenance wage of a labourer qreraintq alfa: which at present is 
taken to be 144 maund. Placing these data before the curious reader; we 
remain content and leave this subject unfinished. 


do OSE 
THE FIRST HINDU KINGDOMS 
( Circa 650-800 A. ND.) 


CHAPTER I 


REVOLUTION IN SIND 


: ( The following account is based on Chacha-nama a Persian trans 
lation of an Arabic account of the 12th century A. D. The account is 
reliable in many ways, being based on contemporary records, but the 
,dates are usually misgiven, even the conquest of Sind by the Arabs 
heing placed before 712 A. D. by some years. We have tried to give our 
estimate of the dates by reference to Hiuen Tsang's account who 
personally visited Sind in 641 A. D. and who mentions that the king 
there was a Sudra and not a Brahmin. There are certain legendary 
stories especially of astrologers’ predictions which we omit as usually 
added afterwards in popular tradition almost all over the ancient world 
With these corrections: Chacha-nadma may well be followed and it 
affords us interesting materials for many historical deductions ). 


At the time of Harsha’s death Sind was ruled, as we 
have already noted, by a Sidra king named Sahasi of the 
Maurya clan a branch of which ruled at Chitor in Raj- 
putana. Sdhasi’s capital was Alor a’town situated on the 
left bank of the Indus, now in ruins, the river also having 
changed its course here. Subject to Sahasi were three or 
four smaller kingdoms ruled by Jat and Kshatriya princes 
the chief two being the Lohana prince of Brahmanabad 
and the-Rajput prince of Siwistan. What Brahmanabad, 
which is of course an Arabic name, was in ancient Indian 
geography it is difficult to determine. But it was a town to 
the south of Alor and some-where near Hydrabad* and 


* In Alexander’s time there was a city of the Brahmins which he conquered and 
where he killed many Brahmins for instigating its revolt. Hermatalia is the supposed 
name of it whichis usually taken to be Brahmana-sthala of :vyhich Brahmanabad would 
be the Arabic translation (see Alexander’s invasion by McCrindle). 
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its sway extended upto Debal a town on the sea-coast 
near modern Karachi. Siwistan seems to be nothing more 
than the country of the Sibis a noted Kshatriya clan in 
the Mahabharata and even in Alexander’s time. The Sibis 
had a principality tc the west of the Indus and it was 
from ancient times subject to Sind. For even in the 
Mahabharata Jayadratha king of Sind, is said to be lord of 
Sind, Sauvira, and Sibi (Vana P. ch. 267) and is accom 
panied by the princes of the two latter when he goes by 
way of the Kamyaka fores$ on his expedition to the Salva 
country. (Vana P. Ch. 265), These three are undoubtedly 
Alor, Brahmanabad, and Siwistan of the Chacha-nama. 
Sind had subject chiefships in the north also towards the 
Panjab and this extensive country was ruled by Sahasi 
with whose account the story of the Chacha-nama begins. 
The whole country was thoroughly Buddhistic both the 
ruling king and the subordinate princes and the people 
generally being Buddhists even according to Hiuen 
Tsang. The country appears to have been, though nomi- 
nally only, subject to the Emperor Harsha of Kanavj. 


Some time about 650 A.D. (so it may approximately be 
taken) Sahasi fell ill and died without issue. And his 
kingdom was seized by Sahasi’s minister Chacha, a Brah- 
min, and an ambitious, energetic and unscrupulous man. 
The Chacha-nama relates that he did so with the assist- 
ance, nay, by the instigation of Sahasi’s queen who had 
fallen in love with him. They kept the death of the king 
a secret, enticed the turbulant nobles and relatives of the 
king who were likely to oppose them to the palace and 
imprisoned them. Then as by an order of the sick king, the 
government was publicly entrusted to Chacha whose 
authority was already well established. Chacha made 
many nobles his partisans by giving them estates of the 
imprisoned Sardars and when he had a strong party in his 
favour, he announced the king’s death and his own 
assumption of the crown. He strengthened his position 
further by marrying the guilty queen of Sahasi and thuses- 
tablished his own dynasty in the kingdom on a firm basis. 
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Whatever the truth of the story ofthe queen’s love, the 
usurpation by the minister Chacha is not a strange or 
improbable event. Similar events in ancient and modern 
Indian history can be quoted, for example the usurpation of 
the Pataliputra empire of the Sungas by their minister the 
Kanva or the supplanting of the last Bahmani king of 
Bedar by his minister Kasim Bereed. Nor is Chacha’s 
marrying the queen an unreliable incident. The wives ana 
concubines of deceased or deposed kings have usually been 
appropriated by usurpers even in Indian history as in 
Denmark of Shakespear’s Hamlet. We may therefore well 
believe the story of Chacha’s usurpation given in the 
Chacha-nama though the queen’s part in the affair-may be 
set aside as improbable. 


The usurpation by a minister is not an improbable 
event but was ita religious revolution? We shall pre- 
sently see. Chacha was a singularly fortunate usurper. He 
defeated the king of Chitor who was, us we have said, a 
relative of Sahasi and presumably a Buddhist and who 
came to lay claim to the crown and to dethrone the usurv- 
ing minister. Chacha thus confirmed further strengthened 
his position and reputation by conquering the northern 
subject states of Sind and taking Multan made his 
‘boundary conterminous with Kashmir, so the Chacha-nama 
relates, in the east. 


When Chacha had also conquered the northern states of 
Iskania and Babia with the eastern states of Multan and 
Karur, he turned his arms towards the west, crossed the 
river Mekran (Arabic for the Indus) and conquered Mattah 
the king of Siwistan or the country of the Siwis (Sibis). 
He then finally turned towards the south (probably the 
Arab historian had the story of Chacha related to him by 
some native reporter who has given it the form of a Digvi- 
jaya by Chacha) and called upon Agham Lohana the 
powerful king of Brahmanabad to submit. But the latter 
decided to oppose Chacha and a battle was fought outside 
the town in which Agham was defeated. He retired into 
the town to which Chacha laid siege. The besieged Agham 
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who was 2a Buddhist sent for aid to the ruler of Kanauj the 
then capital of Hindustan but before a reply could be re- 
ceived Agham died. His young son submitted to the fortunate 
Chacha who then entered the city and allowed the un- 
molested inhabitants to remain in the town as before, 
subject to himself. 


The deplorable state of Buddhism of this time can be 
gathered from the story of the Samani (Sramana) recluse 
of the Nayavihara related in the Chacha-nama. Like 
Hinduism Buddhism had drifted by this time from the 
highest philosophy into the grossest superstition and idola- 
try. This monk was supposed to be a great sorcerer of 
wonderful powers and Chacha was told that he had assis- 
ted Agham with his powers and enabled him to prolong the 
siege for more than a year. Chacha resolved to have him 
killed by his swordsmen and went to see him. He was 
fashioning clay idols of Buddha with his own hand. He 
did not at first notice the all-powerful king Chacha who 
for a time stood by him. Having finished his work 
of idol-making the Samani noticed the king and 
asked him to sit down offering him a grass mat. Cha- 
cha sat and eventually left, not only without-having him 
killed but after promising to help him in repairing the 
Navavihara. When asked why he had changed his mind 
Chacha said he saw a devil hovering above himself ready to 
pounce upon him Such were thestrange superstitious be- 
liefs of the day about the necromancy of Buddhist monks. 


But though Chacha spared the Samani, he was a big- 
goted Hindu and his usurpation appears to have been actu- 
ated by religious motives also. The Chacha-nama relates 
that Chacha while at Brahmanabad made certain rules by 
which he degraded the turbulent Lohanas and Jats in 
social position. He made it a rule that they should not 
carry swords except on occasions of urgent necessity, that 
they should not wear silken cloth, that they should use 
scarfs of black or red colour, that they should ride horses 
without saddle, that they must walk, about bare-headed 
and bare- footed, that they must always, when they went 
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out, have with them dogs to distinguish them and that 
they should supply firewood to the ruler of Brahmanabad, 
serve as guides and spies, and be trustworthy and honest. 
The story is certainly well founded that Chacha made 
these rules. They were enforced during his son’s time 
also and even in the time of the Arabs who conquered Sind, 
for the Chacha-nama relates that Mohomed Kasim en- 
forced the same conditions. In fact some of these restric- 
tions are still observed. Many tribes of Jats go- about 
bare-headed still. Even in Rajput times, the Jats were 
not allowed to cover their heads with turbans or to wear 
red clothes, or to put a crown on the head of their bride- 
groom, or to put a nath in their women’s nose. “ The 
Ghatwals obtained success over the Rajputs and removed 
the obnoxious provisions. They thus are called Malik and 
wear red turbans.” (Ibbetson’s caste in the Panjab p. 130.) 


It does not appear that these restrictions were imposed 
solely because the Jats and Lohanas were troublesome and 
riotous and committed robberies on the roads as perhans 
it might at first sight appear. For the restrictions given 
above explain at once the meaning of the whole story wi 
this prohibition. It seems that the Jats and the Lohanas 
claimed to be Kshatriyas and to have all their privileges, 
viz. wearing the sword, riding a horse, having a red turban 
while the orthodox Hindu population denied these 
claims. It is easy to surmise, that during the preceding 
period of Buddhistic supremacy, many castes had thrown 
away Vedic practices and rites and had thus forfeited their 
title to be treated as Dvijas or Aryans. Now we have al- 
ready seen that the Jats were Vaisyas of Vedic times, 
and their occupation was agriculture which was not then 
exclusively the occupation of the Stdras. The Lohanas 
appear to have been originally Kshatriyas, but they had 
during Buddhistic times become peaceful-traders. Yet both 
must have kept up Kshatriya pretensions as every one na- 
turally desires to raise himself up in social position.. As 
Hinduism now gathered strength, Hindu society began to 
eonfirm each caste in the status which it held by its 
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practices. The Jats who were agriculturists and who 
had lost entire touch with Vedic rites, became Stidras 
in public estimation and were confirmed in that 
position and the Lohanas who now followed trade the 
profession of Vaisyas became Vaisyasin the Hindu view 
and were therefore confined to that status. Both appear 
to have practised widow marriage which was repugnant 
to the orthodox Hindu and the rigid Kshatriyas who did 
not practise it and this was a further reason in the con- 
firmatron of Lohanas as Vaisyas and the Jats as Sidras. 
These two races have still kept up their martial instinct 
but the historian cannot but observe that the gathering of 
strength by Hindu orthodoxy led to the demartializing of 
certain races which had an unfvourable influence on the 
future course of events. 


Strangely enough inspite of this order Chacha married 
the widow of Agham Lohana much in the same way 
as he had married the widow of Sahasi for political reasons. 
‘The power of Chacha was now firmly established and he 
ruled Sind successfully for several years. When he died 
we-cannot well determine. Sind was conquered by the 
Arabs in 712 A. D. and Dahar the successor of Chacha the 
Brahmin king of Sind, so the Chacha-nama relates, had 
ruied 33 years. It may be said therefore that Dahar came 
to the throne in 679 A. D. If we take Chandra, Chacha’s 
brother between Chacha and Dahar for 7 years as the 
Chacha-nama relates, Chacha may be taken to have died 
in 672 A. D. after a rule of about 22 years. 


As Chacha left sons behind him it does not seem 
probable that Chandra ruled for? years after Chacha as 
tne Chacha-nama states. Perhaps Dahar was a minor and 
hence Chandra’s rule for a brief period. Chandra is said 
to have become a monk or Buddhist. Probably .the Bud- 
dhists were yet powerful in Brahmanabad where he resi- 
ded. After him or when Dahar came to majority Dahar 
became the king in 679 A.D. Dahar certainly ruled in 
Alor the capital of Sind and Brahamanabad the subordi 
nate kingdom was in charge of Daharsia, Dahar’s brother 
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(it is probably a mistake that the latter is supposed tobe 
an elder brother), There was some rivalry or dispute 
between them and their quarrel about the marriage of Bai 
their sister and the stories of the sagacity of Budhiman 
minister of Dahar in saving him from the attempts on his 
life by Daharsia we omit as rathar unhistorical. What we 
are certain of is that Dahar was a strong ruler* and his 
brother and his kinsmen including sons of Chandra 
were in charge of subordinate provinces or states. 
Whether Dahar was a son of Chacha by Sahasi’s 
widow as the Chacha-nama states can not definetely be 
determined. Dahar, Daharsia and Bai are said in 
the Chacha-nama to be her children, but the same work 
states further on that Bai was Chacha’s daughter by a Jat 
woman. It seems probable that Chacha as usual with 
Indian kings had several wives, Brahmin, Kshatriya. Jat or 
Vaisya and Sidra 7. e. the queen of Sahasi. Dahar was 
probably his son hy a Brahmin or Kshatriya wife. For 
Dahar was treated as a Brahmin by the Brahmins of his 
time as the Chacha-naima distinctly states. Whether 
Dahar is one of the 36 orthodox Rajput families, as Tod 
relates we will discuss in our second volume and will now 
proceed to describe the destruction of Dahar and the 
conquest of Sind by the Arabs, an epoch making event in 
the history of India. 


* We may believe the story of aninvasion of Sind by Kanauj incited by Matta 
of Siwistan who after his defeat by Chacha had taken refuge with the Kanauj king, They 
were both Buddhists. Chacha had given a daughter in marriage to the Kashmir king 
and her son together with Sahiras king of Kanaui and Rasil his brother invaded Sind 
but Dahar defeated them by a stratagem. The details are of course not verv historical 
and Sahiras of Kanauj is unquestionably Sriharsha whose name still rang in India when 
the Arabs conquered Sind, But since Harsha had long lain in rest in Dahar’s time it 
must have been some other king if aninvasion of Sind by Kanauj did take place in 
Dahar's regime. The Chacha-nama also speaks of an invasion by aking of Ramal which 
ih Arabic means sand and this may have been a Bhati king of the desert, that is, what 
Bahavalpur or Jaisalmere dow are, 


CHAPTER II 


CONQUEST OF SIND BY THE aRABS 


Like the nose of the alligator Sind is the most vulner- 
able part of India being exposed to foreign attack. The 
back of the country is coveredby the Himalayan mountain 
chain and is therefore like the back ofthe alligator im- 
possible to assail. The head of the country and its fore- 
head too are protected by the Hindukush and the Suleiman 
ranges and are therefore practically unassailable. It is 
lower down where the river Indus falls into the sea that 
there isnonatural obstacle in the path of a foreign invader. 
This nose of India is doubtless approachable through a 
sandy desert country without much water but to those 
who are accustomed to traverse deserts on camels and 
mules, Sind is easily accessible and hence it is that it has 
frequently fallen a prey to foreign invaders in the history 
of ancient India. 


But though frequently thus attacked and conquered 
by the Persians before the period of which we treat the 
Indians of Sind as frequently asserted themselves and 
gained back their independence. The dynasty which 
Chacka subverted had ruled in Sind for about 150 years 
and Chacha and Dahar had ruled for about 60 years. The 
conquest of the country by the Arabs in Dahar’s time, 
however, proved permanent and from 712 A. D. down to our 
day ( with the apparent exception of a few years ) Sind has 
remained ander foreign subjection. We will, therefore, 
describe the conquest of Sind by the Arabs in detail and 
see what causes operated towards that eventually 
permanent enslavement of the country which overtook 
Sind at the beginning ofthe 8th century and the rest of 
the country at the end of the 12th. Many details are fortu- 
nately available in the Chacha-nama an almost contem- 
porary account for this event. 
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The Arabs, itis said in the Chacha-nama, made several 
abortive attempts. during the reign of several Khalifas to 
conquer Sind but when they had fully conquered 
Iran and had thus a nearer and a stonger base for 
their operations they made really earnest efforts to 
subjugate the country. A good pretext soon offered itself. 
Some ships conveying Mahomedan male and female pil- 
grims from Screndib or Ceylon (it is strange that the Arabs 
had already by this time taken their religion to Ceylon 
probably directly by sea from Arabia ) with many valuable 
presents in jewels and pearls from the king of Ceylon to 
the Khalifa Walid who ruled in Baghdad, by way of the 
Persian gulf were compelled by adverse winds to go to 
Debala seaport town of Sind situated on the western bank 
of the Indus. The Indus delta was then infested by robbers 
as even Hiuen Tsang has described. They were very bad 
men according to him though nominally Buddhists. These 
men attacked these ships, conveyed the treasure to Debal 
and imprisoned the Mahomedan men and women pilgrims. 
The authorities of the town ought not to have countenan- 
ced this act, but probably they had their due share in the 
spoils and so perhaps Dahar himself to whom a complaint 
was formally made on the subject by Hajjaj the governor 
of Iran. Dahar is said to have replied ‘‘ That is the work 
of a band of robbers than whom none is more powerful: 
They do not even care for us.” This was certainly not a 
fair reply for a powerful king to make and Hajjaj easily 
induced the Khalifa Walid to declare a hoiy war against 
Sind promising him in spoils twice the amount of money 
he would spend on an expedition for the conquest of Hind 
and Sind as the Arabs styled it. 


Great preparations were made at Kufa the capital of 
Tran by Hajjaj who placed the expedition under the 
command of his nephew and son-in-law Mahomed Kasim, 
an upright true Mahomedan and a discreet energetic com- 
mander. 6000 men of good family from Sham (Syria) 
joined the expedition. There were battering rams and 
catapults also taken to assail fortified towns and these 
were put on board'ships near Shiraz from whence they went 
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by sea to Debal, while Mahomed Kasim marched by 
land through Mekran towards the same town. The army 
arrived fist at Arman Bela and from thence proceeded to 
Debal where it was joined by the ships. The whole army 
with battering rams and catapults now encamped before 
the fortified town of Debal and socn invested it. Hajjaj 
kept up constant communication by means of swift run- 
ners (on camels ) with the expedition and minutely direct- 
ed and supervised its operations. 


Dahar seems to have done nothing to ‘save Debal. 
There was a band of 500 Arabs under one Alafi in Dahar’s 
service, Alafi having fled from his country in consequence 
of a murder committed by him. The Chacha-nama states that 
Dahar consulted Alafiwho said that Mahomed Kasim was 
invincibie and thereupon Dahar kept quiet. But probably 
Dahar thought the place strong asit had withstood attacks 
by previous Arab expeditions, This present expedition was 
however more serious than others that had preceded it 
and Debal fell before the conquering Kasim. One inci- 
dent of the attack and capture requires to be noted. There 
was a high temple with a higher flag in the town and 
people said there was a talisman in it. So long as the 
tower and flag stood, Debal would not fall. Mahomed 
Kasim had that temple’s tower and its flag-mast thrown 
down by the charge of the Khalifa’s catapult an engine 
worked by 500 men and thus the city fell. Talismans and 
magic were believed in both by the Arabs and the Buddhists 
in those day$ and the magical absurdities related in the 
Arabian Nights of the day of Haroun-al-Rashid Khalifa 
of Baghdad are well known. The historian may set magic 
aside, but he cannot but remark that improved weapons 
of warfare are an important factor in the success of 
armies. The Arabs were skilful in the use of catapults 
which then were what cannons are now and catapults and 
and battering rams were not much known to the Indians, 
Their subjugation by the Arabs may therefore particularly 
be attributed to better weapons of destruction possessed 
by the Arabs. 
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The conquerors gave the first lessons of terrible Ma- 
homedan warfare to the Hindus and Buddhists of Debal. 
For they massacred all the male population of the town. 
The people stood aghast and prayed for mercy; but 
Mahomed Kasim said he had no orders to show mercy ; 
probably he wanted to make an example by inflicting a 
terrible lesson. When Mahomed Kasim came to the 
temple whose tower had been thrown down, he found 
“700 beautiful females under the protection of Buddha 
who were of course made slaves.” The temple was prob- 
ably a -Buddhist female Vihdra. Debal was mostiy 
Buddhist. The Governor was also a Buddhist and 
called in the Chacha-nama Jahin Budh. He escaped, 
and joined Jaisiah son of Dahar who was then at Nerin 
Mahomed Kasim had already granted pardon to 
certain persons who had promised to show the imprisoned 
Mahomedan male and female prisoners. These men 
were spared on bringing out the-prisoners and also a 
Hindu officer who had charge of them for having treated 
‘them kindly during their confinement. What a great 
difference between the cruel treatment of prisoners by 
-Mahomedans and their kind treatment by Buddhists !!! 
That officer, however, had to become a Mahomedan. The 
town was of course pillaged and the valuable plunder was 
divided into five parts one of which was sent to Hajjaj for 
the Khalifa as the government’s share “according to the 
religious law” and the rest were shared between the com- 
mander and the soldiers according to fixed rules. In this 
manner the Arabs strove for conquests all the more for it 
was thus. the self-interest of the government, the 
commander and each soldier to conquer. This proce- 
dure had its own share in the causes which may be assigned 


for the success of the Arabs. 


Such was the terrible beginning of the eventual con- 
quest of India by the Mahomedans, Debal being its first: 
victim. The male population was mostl massacred, 
the town was completely plundered, many willing and 
unwilling people were converted, and beautiful females 
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were carried away into captivity. Itwasa terrible exam- 
ple and when Mahomed Kasim after having arranged for 
the government of the town proceeded towards Nerun, the 
next city higher up the Indus, also on the west bank, near 
modern Hyderabad, the city submitted without fighting. 
It had indeed shut its gates inthe absence of its Samani 
or Buddhist governor ; and Jaisia, Dahar’s son who was 
there with some force had by Dahar’s order crossed the 
river and gone to Brahmanabad. But the Samani soon 
returned, went to Mahomed Kasim’s camp and tendered 
his allegiance. He also gave plentiful supplies to the 
army. Nerin was therefore spared. Mahomed Kasim 
entered the town and built a mosque in place of a temple 
and made arrangements for. the government of the place. 
In order to leave no unconquered territory behind 
before he attempted to cross the Indus, Mahomed Kasim 
led his army towards Siwistan. The Sibis were a warlike 
people and probably Kshatriyas. The ruler of the fortified 
town was a cousin of Dahar, named Bachchra (Vatsaraj ) 
son of Chandra. He resolved to fight and closed the gates. 
‘But the population was Buddhist. And there was a Samani 
party { Buddhist ) within: It said to Bachchra “ We are a 
priestly class; our religion is peace. According to our 
faith, fighting and slaughter are not allowable. You are 
moreover sitting in asafe place. We are afraid the Arabs 
will take our place and will deprive us of our life and 
property. So we advise you to make peace.” But Bach- 
chra did not accept their cowardly advice and fought. Ma- 
homed Kasim who brought up his battering rams and cata- 
pults up the Indus river in boats to Neray and from. there 
took them by land to Siwistan now invested the town 
and fort. The Samani party in the town sent word to 
him: “ All the people whether agriculturists, artizans, 
merchants, and others have left Bachchra’s side and do not 
acknowledge allegiance to him.” The result was; the 
town was soon taken and Bachchra finding it difficult to 
hold the fo.'t, fled with his men at night towards Budhia. 
Mahomed FEasim entered the fort, plundered the town 
except the Samani party and made arrangements for the 
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due government of the fort and the country. He sent the 
usual one-fifth of the plunder to Hajjaj and gave the rest 
to the army. He then moved in pursuit of Bachchra to 
Budhia where the Arabs had to fight, but eventually all! 
the country to the west of the Indus was reduced to 
subjection and Kasim came back to Neriin, without leav- 
ing any enemy behind him, to consider the means of 
crossing the Indus which it must be stated here has in 
recent times changed its course considerably. For it is 
now to the west of Hyderabad the modern substitute of 
Neruin but in Kasim’s days it was to the east of it. 


We cannot but pause here to reflect upon the conduct 
of the Buddhists of Nertin and Siwistan. Indeed the 
verdict of history cannot but be that given by Giboon viz. 
that as Christianity enfeebled the Romans and was one 
of the causes of Rome’s downfall; so in India the spread 
and paramountcy of Buddhism was one of the causes of 
the fall of India’s independence. Of course Christianity 
has not enfeebled the Teutonic races, so has Buddhism 
not enfeebled the Mongolian races notably the Japanese, 
But as the tenet of Ahimsa or non-slaughter of living 
beings, together with the abandonment cf animal food 
took strong root in India and became the supreme article 
of faith and conduct of the people martial spirit naturally 
declined. Cruelty has its dark side, but without cruelty 
there can be no martial spirit. The Budahist Harsha did 
succeed in establishing a widespread empire by his military 
achievements, but he was a meat-eater from his childhood 
though perhaps notto the end of his life. The Guptas 
who were orthodox Hindus and followers of the religion 
of animal sacrifice were of course a flesh-eating clan and 
during their days the middle class, the traders and agri- 
culturists, the -Vaisyas so to speak were also carnivorous. 
and were consequently as martial as the Brahmins above 
and the Sidra population below them. Itis hence that the 
Guptas of Magadha andthe Vardhanas of Thanesar though 
Vaisyas were able to drive away such ferocious foreign 
invaders asthe Kushans and the Huns. But Harsha’s 
Buddhistic zeal and his imperial power succeeded in 
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abolishing animal-slaughter and animal food from the 
land. The natural effect of this prohibition, working for 
nearly half a century, became visible among the middle 
-classes of the country, the orthodox Brahmins and the 
strong Kshatriyas, however, evading the prohibition as 
well as the lowest classes. The middle class thus at the 
beginning of the 8th century was completely emasculated 
for ever (and it remains so to this day ) and thus half 
nay more than half the population of the country was, 
when the Arabs came to India, as tame as sheep, only fit 
to be slaughtered by the ferocious Arabs. The Buddhists 
as we have seen openly declared that their article of 
faith was no slaughter and no fighting and we thus find at 
Nerun and at Siwistan the people divided into two camps; 
those who did not want to fight and those who did. The 
former usually consisted of the agriculturists, the merchants 
and the artizans or the Vaisyas and the quieter portions 
of the Sidras, the middle class of the people so to speak. 
They were both averse to kill and afraid to be killed and 
they always sided with the Arabs when they found they 
were strong and likely to be victorious. The Brahmins 
and the Kshatriyas, however, fought vigorously. Bachchra 
and his Thakurs, the Chacha-nama says, lost their Jives 
“in trying to accomplish their sinful deeds ”’ !!! The turbu- 
lent Jats too, though degraded by Chacha to the position 
of Sidras fought valiantly. But as one-half of the population 
was cowardly and even favourable to the Arabs, Sind could 
not avert its fate. Fortunately-at that very time Aryanism 
{ we will not call it full Hinduism yet) or the religion of 
animal sacrifice revivedelsewhere. Buddhism was conquer- 
ed or driven into the background and the downfall of the. 
rest of India was averted for three centuries more. Sind 
of course fell a prey to the Arabs and remained a Mahome- 
dan province throughout the succeeding centuries of 


ndian history. 


Toreturn to our story, Mahomed Kasim was encamped 
on the west bank of the Indus for along time unable to 
find a way to cross it. The river was certainly a great 
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obstacle before him and Dahar was not unmindful of his 
duty and his opportunity. He made preparations to oppose 
the Arabs there. He had already called Jaisia his son 
from the opposite bank to his and now posted him witha 
strong force to oppose the crossing. He himself came 
down with a large army from Alorhis capital and encamp 

ed in the open plain at some distance from Jaisiah. He 
even came down to the bank of the river opposite to the 
Arabs. He was a strong powerful man and a great archer. 
The Mahomedan historian himself relates how he strung 
his strong bow which none else could string and drawing 
it to its full length shot an arrow acéross the river and 
killed an Arab horseman who also wanted to shoot Dahar 
from his side. This brave deed testifies to Dahar’s strength 
and fearlessness which were not inferior to those of Poros 
before him and Prithviraj after him. But the strength and 
bravery of one manor many Rajput warriors was not of 
much avail against the bigotted impetuosity of the Arabs 
aided by defection on the side of the Indians. For here 
we come to the third cause of India’s fall viz. the defec- 
tion and treachery of its own sons which we proceed to 
describe as related in this Arab history itself. 


Unable to secure boats, with scarcity of provisions in 
his camp and with sickness too among his men and horses, 
Mahomed Kasim wasin great difficulties. But he was a 
resolute and a fortunate man. Hajjaj who backed him 
from Iran was also a resolute and a fortunate man. He 
sent him 2,900 fresh horses and a contingent of fresh 
soldiers and »e gave him sound advice which is well worth 
repeating here. He wrote him “there are four ways of 
acquiring a kingdom:1st conciliation and alliance, 2nd 
expenditure of money and generous gifts, 3rd adoption of 
expedient measures ai the time of disagreement and 4th 
the use of overpowering turce, strength and majesty. Try 
to grant every request made by i“ princes and please them 
by giving solemn promises.” Thes. four methods are the 
same as mentioned in Indian books on politics viz. Sama, 
Dana. Bheda and Dandaor conciliation, payment, division 
and punishment. You can conquer an enemy by conci- 
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liating him or paying him large presents or by creating 
division in his camp or finally by using force pure and 
simple. The first two ways were not to be thought of for 
Dakar was implacable and rich. The other two remained 
and Mahomed Kasim succeded in finding an opportunity 
of creating division and defection. There was an island 
in the course of the river and this Bet was in possession 
of one Mokah Bassaya. He had probably cause to be dis- 
satisfied with Dahar and he went over by a stratagem to 
Mahomed Kasim who promised to make him big grants of 
territory. And Moka Bassaya in all subsequent opera- 
tions of the Arabs faithfully and zealously assisted Maho- 
med Kasim. He was in fact the Bibhishana of the story 
of the conquest of Sind. He was a Rajput and perhaps: 
even a Brahmin and was conscious apparently of his duty. 
to his country for he is said to have written to Kasim as 
follows (p. 106 Chachandama): ‘The country of Sind is our 
native country. Itis an acquisition of our fathers and 
grand-fathers and our heritage. There is a consanguinity 
between us and Rai Dahar. He is alsoa king over other 
kings of Hind. It should be our duty therefore to stand by 
him and co-operate with him. We are also affected by his 
pleasure and pain and we are partners in the same country. 
But reason and wisdom suggest and mystic philosophy 
proves that the country will go out of our hands” and there- 
fore it is wiser for him to surrender to Kasim. Traitors 
like Moka Bassaya have usually betrayed their country’s 
cause with similar casuistry tosave their conscience in 
the history of India from the king of Taxila in Alexander’s 
days down to the Nagara minister of Rai Karna of Gujarat 
in later days and these traitorsin whatever country found 
can never indeed be too much execrated. 


Moka Bassaya master of the Bet (Mahomed Kasim 
promised him the province of Bet as his own estate and 
passed a written document to that effect with his own 
signature and seal) not only now supplied provisions to 
Kasim but assisted him in crossing the river. He furnished 
him with boats and advised him tocross it at the Bet 
(island). Abridge of boats was made of length corres- 
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ponding to the breadth of the river at this place along-side 
the western bank. When Rai Dahar heard of the defection 
of Moka Bassaya he appointed his ( Moka’s) younger 
brother Rasil to oppose the Mahomedans in crossing the 
river. He too was a renegade and also lukewarm though 
appointed governor of Bet by Dahar. The Arabs were also 
assisted by many Thakurs and Jats besides Moka who 
had paid homage tothe Arabs and joined them. These were 
posted at the island or Bet to assist the Arabs in crossing. 
Fixing one point of the long bridge of boats on the west 
bank, the Arabsmoved the other which under the force of 
the’stream reached the opposite coast. It wasimmediately 
made fast there with moorings by intrepid warriors 
amidst divided opposition by the Indians. Mokah Bassaya 
and his Jats and Thakurs interfering with the opposers 
under Rasil. Thus the Arab army was able to cross the 
Indus without much difficulty. Jaisian with his force 
fought with this army of Arabs on the east bank but was 
defeated Jaisiah a brave man was unwilling to fly but 
the driver of his elephant in his loyal solicitude addressed 
the elephant. “ Do you want to escape’ “ How can that 
be done’ said Jaisiah and the clever intrepid driver drove 
his elephant against the Arabs who had surrounded him, 
forced his way out and safely took Jaisiah to his father 
Dahar who was glad to see his son safe and sound. 

The Arabs having succeeded in crossing the river and 
in driving away Jaisiah placed there to oppose them, their 
subsequent victories need not be detailed atlength. Dahar 
who had left Alor and had come down with his most 
efficient forces, to the district of Jhim (somewhere to 
the south of Brahmanabad ) fought a determined battle 
with the Arabs, resolved like the ancient Kshatriyas to die 
or conquer. The contest was-terribie. Dahar had accor- 
ding to the Chacha-nama about 5000 horsemen, 100 elephants 
and 20,000 foot soldiers with complete armour or coat of 
mail. Dahar himself was seated on a furious elephant 


with a litter lashed to it andan iron coat spread over it. 
He was armed cap-a-pie and had a tightly strung bow in 
hishand. Two maid-servants were sitting with him in the 
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litter, one of them handing him arrows and the other 
giving him betel leaf. His right was commanded by Jai- 
siah, his left by hisnephew Jahin. His son Daharsia with 
many chief men of Sind (many names are given here ) and 
all the Jats of the eastern part of the country brought the 
rear. How many men Mahomed Kasim had is not clear. 
He had probably 6000 horsemen and they used bows carry- 
ing lance also with arrows. Hehad infantry also and he nad 
the assistance of renegade Indian forces such as those of 
Moka Bassaya and others,—Thakurs and Jats of the 
western portion of Sind(to the left of the Indus). But 
these must not have been considerable. The contest was 
fierce and determined and lasted from morn to about 4 in 
theevening whenan unfavourable accident happened. The 
god of battles had decreed the day to the Mahomedans. 
Danhar was fighting determinedly with arrows as also with 
dises (the peculiar Indian weapon called chakra) which 
was not known tothe Arabs and which he threw with such 
force and aim that “it severed the head of ahorse, a horse- 
man ora foot at whosoever it was thrown.” But at this time 
naphtha arrows shot by Arabs set the litter of Dahar’s 
elephant on fire. The Indian battles show usually similar 
accidents. The commanders strangely enough always 
ride elephants which give sure targets to assailants. The 
elephant unable to bear the heat, disobeyed the driver, rush- 
ed out of the battle-field towards a lake that was near and 
plunged himself into the water. The driver as wellas Dahar 
were thrown down violently. They came or they wefe 
rescued out of the water but a party of Arabs assailed them 
and killed them. The army of Sind when the elephant of 
the king thus fled out of the battle as usual gave way and 
dispersed. The rout was soon complete and many were 
massacred, but a few reached the fort of Raor ( not Alor ) 
which was nearest the: battlefield. Thus ended the chief 
battle in this conquest in favour of the Arabs on the 10th 
day of Ramzan of the 93rd year of the Hezira (7i2 A. D. ). 


Enormous plunder fell into the hands of the victor, 
EKiephants, horses, wearing stuffs, cattle etc. weve seized, 
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8 fifth part of the value of which was sent to Hajjaj as 
also the head of Dahar and the heads of his tributary 
princes together with their ensigns and royal umbrellas, 
with a letter of exultation and thanks given by Mahomed 
Kasim. Among the slaves was a wife of Dahar and 
several daughters of princes and Ranas and a niece of 
Dahar. They were sent further of course to the Khalifa 
with the exception of Ladi, Dahar’s wife whom Mahomed 
Kasim ransomed and married according to the usual pre- 
dilection of conquerors for the wives of conquered princes. 


One great incident which happened before this battle 
requires to be related at length. There were as already 
stated, 500 Arabs under Alafi in the service of Dahar and 
on the eve of battle Dahar asked them to lead the vanguard 
in fighting. Alafi said, “Oh king! we are indebted to you 
for many acts of kindness. But we are musalmins and 
cannot draw our sword against the army of Islam. If we 
are killed, we die the death of poluted wretches. If we 
kill we are responsible for murder and our punishment 
will be fire of hell.’’ Alafi and his 500 Arabs thus refused 
to fight against their brethren and correligionists and had 
to leave the service of Dahar. It is said they went to 
Kashmir immediately. Others state they remained 
behind assisted Jaisiah for a time and when he left Sind 
and went towards the modern Rajputana then they 
went to Kashmir. This incident shows the glaring 
contrast between the conduct of Hindus and Mahomedans 
on this eventful day. There were Hindus who fought 
against Hindus in this memorable battle but there were 
no Mahomedans against Mahomedans. This incident not 
only illustrates the stern religious earnestness of the early 
Arab Mahomedans but their elevated morality also. The 
500 Arabs of Dahar did not act the treacherous part which 
the Mahormedans of Ramrai of Vijayanagar played in 
later history at the famous battle of Talikot’ The latter 
showed as if they fought with the Mahomedan enemies of 
Ramrai but when the proper time came they turned their 
arms against the Hindus themselves. Alafi could have 
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done that, but treachery was no part: of the Mahomedan 
religion in his days. It was not a tenet of that religion 
then that one may without sin be treacherous to an 
infidel. Christianity in later days preached and practised 
this debased doctrine and Mahomedans of later history 
aiso did the same. But the Arabs of Mahomed Kasim’s 
days kept their promises most scrupulously. To massacre 
opposing Indians and to appropriate their women was 
their avowed creed. Butif they promised pardon to any 
infidel Indians, they never broke their word. Even in 
religious matters they kept theie promises. The question 
whether those who had accepted subjection and payment 
of tribute for freedom of religious worship shouldbe allow- 
ed to build their temples and to worship their idols was 
referred to Hajjaj and even that stern and cruel man 
said “Since we have accepted their tribute, we must allow 
them freedom of their own worship.” It is clear then that 
the conquering Arbs of the early days were distinguished 
not only by religious zeal but high morality and the latter 
seems to be as much a requisite of-success in war as un- 
ity and military superiority. 


Jaisiah with a few followers escaped from the bloody 
battlefield and went to Raor. That fort was not thought 
safe and he went to Brahmanabad where were the accum- 
ulated riches of his father and sufficient forces to oppose 
the Arabs. Dahar’s another queen Bai remained in Raor 
with 15000 warriors and opposed Kasim who soon invested 
it with his victorious army. Bai found that “ She could 
not escape the clutches of those chanddlas and cow-eaters” 
and resolved to burn herself. “She and many Rajput women 
were of one mind and so they entered a house, set fire to it 
and soon were burnt to death.” This was probably the first 
immolation of Indian.women in its history. The Indians 
no doubt fought among themselves in former times and 
even sometimes appropriated the women of the conquered 
princes as has been stated before. But there was no 
compulsion in these cases. If they refused to be wives 
and concubinss of the victors they remained only as 
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servants and were even allowed to go away as Buddhis: 
nuns or other recluses. And there was no loss of. religion 
or of caste. But with the Mahomedan conquerors the case 
was entirely different. Women were forcibly appropriated 
by them as wives or as concubines or as slaves and were 
also forcibly converted. And the eating of cows’ flesh and 
the slaughter of cows wert the most abominable things with 
the Indians. The courage of Indian women had always 
been exhibited in the long established practice of sati 
and thus Indian women during Mahomedan times often, 
nay almost always, made those terrible holocausts of 
themselves which make the history of the Mahomedan 
conquest of India hideous and painful. This sacrifice by 
Bai said to be Dahar’s step-sister and wife and other Raj- 
put women was thus probably the first of its kind in 
Indian history. 


Raor was taken and plundered. The fighting people 
were massacred and the women enslaved. Altogether there 
many beautiful women of princely families. These were 
like the plunder, divided between the government and tre 
soldiers. From thence Kasim went to Brahmaniabad, 
capturing two towns and forts on the way, Bahror and 
Dahlila. Jaisiah not finding it safe even at Brahmanabad 
left -it with many followers and took his position in the 
desert, deciding to harass Kasim’s forces during invest- 
ment of the city. It was well prepared for the siege and 
withstood it for six months. There weve about 40 thov- 
sand fighting men in the city and they made frequent 
sallies fighting with determination from sunrise to sunset, 
Jaisia also harassed the Arabs from behind. In this way 
Mahomed Kasim was sorely troubled, but Moka Bassaya 
came to his relief. He gave him accurate information 
about Jaisiah and asked a force to be sent against him. 
Jaisia was finally defeated (much like Indrajit of Ravaia 
defeated by Bibhishana’s aid) and he betook himself to 
Chitore. The fate of Brahmanabad was now sealed. it 
fell in the usual way. The merchants and other non-fight- 
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ing people threw themselves on the mercy of Mahomed 
Kasim and opened the gates. The city was immediately 
taken possession of, the merchants were spared, the warriors 
were slaughtered and the city was plundered. Women 
slaves were captured; among them were two virgin daugh- 
ters of Dahar who were sent to the Khalifa along with the 
fifth royai share of plunder. These as is well-known even- 
tually became the cause of Kasim’s downfall and death. 


As Moka Bassaya said, Brahmanabad was the chief 
city of Sind and when that was conquered the whole of 
Sind came into Kasim’s possession. He made a long star 
there and made arrangements for the administration ot tne 
sountry. One day it is said a thousand Brahmins came 
before him with shaven heads and beards. On inquiry 
they said “We are Brahmins; many of us had killed them- 
selves when our Brahmin king Dahar was killed. We have 
shaved our heads and beards in token of our loyalty to 
him.’ Kasim pardoned them, extolled their conduct and 
asked them to serve the country as before. They were 
asked to do the same duties to government as heretofore 
and were reinstated in their offices. Those’ who were 
actual priests were allowed to worship the idols in the 
temples as before and were allowed even to beg as before 
“with a copper-bowl collecting corn in it.”’ This descrip- 
tion probably applies to the Buddhist monks. Kasim even 
allowed the cultivators to give three out of every hundred 
Dirhams of revenue to the Brahmins and to pay the rest to 
the treasury. This toleration of the religion of the people- 
their being permitted to build their temples, to worship, 
their idols and to pay their priests is in strange contrast 
with the policy of the Mahomedan conquerors in succeed- 
ing centuries. As we have said hefore, Kasim followed this 
wise and honourable policy with the consent of Hajjaj who 
said that on payment of tribute the subjects had a right to 
worship in their own way. The tribute was fixed at 48 
Dirhams on rich men (about 12 rupees in weight of silver), 
24 for the middle class and 12 for the poor yearly. As the 
old revenue administration and even old officers were con- 
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firmed we may take it that the old system of revenue 
taxation remained in force and was not changed and 
taxation increased as in later times. The whole policy 
of Mahomed Kasim and his superiors was thus generous 
and truly wise. 


But he was not equally generous in-his treatment of 
‘the Lohanas and the Jats orasitis said here of the Lakhas 
and Sammas. Perhaps policy also dictated that: these 
turbulent and warlike tribes should be kept down rather 
than relieved of the disabilities imposed upon them by 
{thacha. Perhaps orthodox Hindu feeling also was against 
ccem, Vazir Siyakar, minister of Dahar ( now converted ° 
said that they were compelled by Chacha to wear coarss 
cloth, to take dogs with them when they went out in order 
to be distinguished, and not to ride horses or take swords. : 
“ If any headman or Rana was obliged to use a horse, he 
was to ride without a saddle. If any accident occurred to 
any traveller, the Jat tribes were called to help; if any one 
committed theft his children were thrown into flames, that 
is, burnt. They guided caravans atnight.’’ Mahomed Kasim 
dealt with them exactly in the same way and further 
directed, following the rule made by Umar about the people 
of Syria, that “ they should entertain a traveller within 
their limits for one day and if he fell sick for three days.” 


Mahomed Kasim now turned his attention towards 
Alor and Multan, the northern chief cities of Sind. He 
first came to a town calied Musthal with a beautiful lake 
in its vicinity. The inhabitants were all Samdnis and 
Buddhists and these submitted as also the Jats of the 
surrounding country. They were pardoned and subjected 
to tribute. Then he came to the country ‘“‘ where the 
Sammahs lived. They came forward dancing to the music 
of drums and pipes and said that was their way of receiv- 
inga king. He then came to the country of the Sahtas. 
These came out bareheaded and bare-footed and implored 
pardon. They were taken, under ‘subjection and tribute 
imposed on them. Taking guides from this place he came 
befor Alor “ the biggest town in the whole of Sind.” Tofi 
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son of Dahar was there. He still believed that Dahar was 
alive and had gone to Hind to bring an army, (a belief 
like that which prevailed after the battle of Panipat about 
Sadashivrao Bhau.}) The place was invested and the 
warriors fought valiantly. But Dahar did not come with 
any reliefs. As usual the merchants and artizans were 
not fighters and dreaded being massacred. They sent word 
to Kasim imploring pardon. Tofi finding the temper of the 
peoplé changed, sought safety in escape and joined his 
brother Jaisiah at Chitor. The city fell into the hands of 
Kasim who spared the merchants and the artizans for 
Ladi’s sake and even the fighters who submitted, slaughter- 
ing only those who opposedthe Arabs. Hajjaj blamed him 
for leniency and declared that all fighting people or races 
should be killed, a practice which was certainly safe for a 
conqueror but which the great Kasim did not always follow 
upto this time. He, however, observed it more truly in his 
conquest of Multan towards which he now turned and 
which offered him more stubborn resistance. 


He first came to Babia on the Beas where Kaksa son otf 
Chandra and thus a nephew of Dahar, after Dahar’s death 
at the memorable battle of Zhim where he was present, 
had taken refuge. Kaksa submitted without opposition. 
He was the most prominent man of his time and was 
placed in charge of the treasury of the kingdom. But at 
Golkondah Kasim was opposed and here the wariors suf- 
fered the same fate as at Alor and Brahmanabad, 4000 
men of themilitary class being killed. Again at Sikkah he 
was opposed by Bachera Taki (belonging to the Takshaka 
tribe of Rajputs of the Panjab). Here for 17 days bloody 
battles were fought and many noted Arab chiefs fell. Ba- 
chera eventually left the fort, crossed the river and went 
to Multan where Kasim followed him destroying all 
neighbouring towns. At Multan Kundrai and “Bachrai 
fought with him every day for twomonths (Kaksha 
couisn of Daharis strangely said here to have despaired 
of success against the Arabs and to have gone to the king 
of Kashmir Did he leave the Arabs and join the Hindus ?) 
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Eventually a traitor showed a place where the fortress of 
Multan could be burrowed under and thus enabled the 
Arabs to gain it. 6000 warriors were put to the sword and 
merchants, agriculturists and artizans as usual were 
spared. But a heavy tribute was exacted from them. 
60000 Dirhams in silver were collected by the nobility and 
gentry and were given to the soldiers. Kasim deman- 
ded more tribute for the Khalifa. In this extremity a 
Brahmin showed a temple where in the midst of a beauti- 
ful pond was a goldenimage in a small chamber placed on 
copper vessels full of gold coins: ‘’ The idol was per- 
fectly like a man with two rubies in its eyes. It weighed 
230 maunds of gold and 40 copper jars under it contained 
1320 maunds of gold.’’ These were of course seized. Does 
this refer to the idol of the sun for which Multan was so 
famous as Gescribed by Hiuen Tsang? It looks like it but Al- 
Beruni has stated that Mahomed Kasim conquered Multan 
but left the idol‘of the sun intact; but Jahan-Ibn-Shaiban 
oroke the idol and killed the priest. But this must 
have been iater on. Alberuni also describes the idol as 
a wooden one covered with a red coat of leather though 
that idol too had two rubies for its eyes. Perhaps there 
inight have been two idols one immoveable and the other 
moveable made of gold to be carried in processions. 


The whole of this plunder was to be sent to Hajjaj but 
that religous man wrote “‘ You have already paid 120000 
dirhams and over 7. e., twice the sum expended on your ex- 
pedition and you can now build mosques for the faith- 
ful.” Accordingly Mahomed Kasim laid the foundations 
of splendid mosques at Multan. He made this city his 
place ot residence as it was a strong place on the frontier. 
He had 50,000 horsemen with him for its protection. 
He is said to have conquered the country as far as the 
boundary of Kashmir as settled by Chacha by the planting 
of fir trees and he himself planted some more there. He 
also sent a message to Rai Harichandar of Kanauj, asking 
him to bend his neck to the yoke of Islam. Rai Hari- 
chandar replied ‘‘ This kingdom has been in our possession 
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for 1600 years and no enemy has ever set foot in our 
territory. When the strength of both sides is tested on the 
field of battle then we shall decide,’”» Mahomed Kasim 
decided to make war against Kanauj which he said was. 
proud of its men and elephants and’ asked his followers to 

be ready. But the fates had decided otherwise. The 

tide of Mahomedan conquest was to stop here for three 

hundred years more. Next morning a camelman came 

post-haste from the Khalifa bearing a letter containing a 
command to Kasim “to put himself, wherever he might be, 
in raw leather immediately and come back to the Khalifa.” 

Mahomed’s stern religious sense of duty to the Khalife as 

“ja6 spiritual and temporal lord of Islam was so sifoug 

chat he there and then asked his men to put him into a 
fresh hide. The box was immediately sent to Baghdad 

where on its being opened by the Khalifa the corpse of this 

famous conqueror of Sind was taken out. Thus did the 

two daughters of Dahar take revenge upon the man who 

had killed their father and doomed them to their sad fate. 

The story is undeniably true, for this end of the famous 

Arab conqueror of Sind could not have been ‘fabricated. 

But this event together with the previous history shows 

clearly one fact viz. that the Arab empire inits early days 

was singularly strong in consequence of unity, discipline 

and strong religious conviction. 


CHAPTER III 
SIND DOWN TO THE END OF THE 12th CENTURY. 


Sind was conquered by the Arabs in 712 A.D. and 
remained under their sway for full three centuries until 
its conquest by Mahumd of Ghazni in 1025 A.D. The 
Khalifas of Baghdad were the distant masters and they 
ruled Sind through their governors. These governors 
resided at Multan and there were subordinate governors in 
the minor towns on the Indus. The ivcal officers in evz", 
aistrict were no doubt Hindus, Brahmins and Rajputs. The 
Buddhists naturally declined as the government was not 
theirs. There were remnants for a long time of ancient 
Rajput princely families which are given by Tuhfal-ul- 
Kiram as follows in the reign of Aram Shah king of Delhi. 
(History of Sind by Mirza Kalich Baig Vol. II, p. 28.) 


Rana Bhanar Sahta Rathor in Darbelah. 
Rana Sinyar Sammah of Tong in Ropah. 
Jesar Machhi Solangi of Maniktarah. 
Wakhia Son of Punhun, Chanon at Dara Siwi. 
Chanon Chana at Bhagnahi. 
Jiya of Jhim 7. e. Himah Kot. 
Jasodhan Agra of Men Takar in Bhanbhor 

( Brahmanabad ) 
We find here many noted Rajput names such as Samma, 
Sahta, Rathor, Solunki etc. but we donot find the name of 
Dabhar in the above. The fainily of Dahar appears to 
have leftSind altogether and lived subsequently in Rajputa- 
na, the Panjab and Kashmir. The towns noted in Sind 
Hindu history still survived such as Alor, Brahmanabad, 
Jhim (Hydrabad), Schwan but during Mahomedan 
times, new towns became of note such as Ucha, Bakkar and 
Thatta. The last especially supplanted Debal on the sea- 
coast and the latter is not found mentioned hereafter at 
all. It must be noted that during the reign of Haroun-Al- 
Rashid: or before, about 780 A. D. Sind was visited by a 
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great earthquake which destroyed Brahmanabad and Alor 
and other old towns and which changed the course of the 
Indus alsc for it flows now to the west of Nerun where-as 
in Hindu times it flowed to the east of it. It may there- 
fore be said that even nature .changed the face of the 
country. Many people were converted to Mahomedanism 
including some princes. But the population generally 
remained Hindu. Mahomedan saints, however, attracted 
now the public attention and gaze and naturally supplan- 
ted the Buddhistic monks. Noted saints have still their 
holy places and mosques in Multan and other towns which 
are revered both by Hindus and Mahomedans. The early 
religious zeal and sincerity of the Arabs was undoubtedly 
remarkable and Sheikh and Sayyad saints could not but 
be attributed as great Ajmat or spiritual power as the 
Buddhist. 


It is strange that the Arabs did not much try to extend 
their conquests. Probably as has been said, the rest of 
India was now stronger having revived its Aryan spirit. 
Perhaps the Khalifas themselves declined and became 
luxrurious. The Ummiya Khalifas reigned only till 
754 when the Abbassadies drove them out. These reigned 
from 753 down to 1025 A OD. Kadir Billa the Khalifa in 
Mahmud of Ghazni’s days gave shelter to Ferdusi whose 
story is well known, he having incurred Mahmud’s 
displeasure by writing a satire on Mahmud’s illiberality. 
Mahmud demanded Ferdusi from Kadir Billa, but the 
latter declined to surrender him and Mahmud. thereon 
conquered Multan in revenge and sent bis vazier Abdur- 
razak to conquer Sind in 1025.4. D. In the course of one 
year Sind was conquered and lost to the Arabs finally. 
Thus was Sind returned to Indian history over a quarrel 
between patrons of learned men-not a bad lot. Sind re- 
mained part of Mahmud’s Empire or kingdom down to 
about 1200 A. D. when Muhammad Ghori conquered India 
and after him when Kutubuddin became independent king, 
Sind became a partof the Turkish Mahomedan Indian Em- 
pire, at the beginning of which our history ceases. 
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The Samma and Sumra dynasties of Indian Mahome- 
dan rulers of Sind in the 14th century may, however, be 
noted in the end. When the Moguls under Timur,.came 
to India and shook the Delhi throne, Sind like other 
Indian provinces of the Delhi empire attained indepen- 
dence. The first dynasty of the Sumras ruled from 1338 
as independent rulers till 1357 when the Sammah dynasty 
came in and ruled till 1519 A. D. The Sammas* appear to 
be converted Hindus, By the strange fascination of religious 
zeal they claim descent from the Arabian prophet’s family. 
But their pedigree consists wholly wholly of Hindu names 
like Bharata and Satrughna and the Chacha-nama also 
states that the Sammmas were Lohanas. They were descen- 
ded apparently from Samba son of Srikrishna, a Yadava 
and he was a sun-worshipper of Multan ( this sun temple 
in the Hindu Puranas is said to be founded by Samba). The 
Sammas, therefore, were clearly Aryans and Kshatriyas 
degraded by Chacha to the position of Sudras. They were 
converted to Islam but they still possessed great influence 
and were warlike in character and thus established an 
independent dynasty which ruled Sind for about 200 years 
After them the Moguls of Babar came and ruled till 1762 
During a short interval after the Moguls, Sind was again 
independent under its Amirs. The country finally fell 
before the English in 1843 A. D. 


* The Sumras too appear to be converted Rajputs though like many people conver- 
ted to Islam inthe Panjab they also trace their origin -to the Arabs, Sir D, Ibbetson 
in his Punjab castes says of the Sumras in the Panjab that they were Rajputs originally 
in 750 A. D. They expelled the first Rajput invaders from Multan and Sind and founded 
a dynasty.” Tod describes them as one of the two great clans Umraand Sumra of the 
Sodha tribe of Punwar Rajouts the first giving their name to Umrakot and both 
giving the name Umra-Sumra to the Bakkhar country, The Sodhi are probably the 
Sogdi of Alexander's historians, 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SHAHIS OF KABUL 


(This history is chiefly taken from Raverty’s Afghanistan wherein he 
has collected together very many material statements with dates from 
Arab historians about Kabul. I have alsocompared with this information 
such informationas is derivable from Hiuen Tsangand the Rajatarangini 
and also Cunningham’s “Coins of Medieval India.” It is unfortunate 
that no detailed account is possible but such facts as are known are 
very interesting especially a statement of Alberuni as given below ). 


Kabul has always been in ancient history a part of 
India. In the Vedas the river Kubha and Kramu are 
mentioned along with the five rivers of the Panjab and 
form whatis called the Sapta Sindhu of Vedic as also of 
Avestic literature. Kubha is the river of Kabul and 
Kramu is the modern Kurrum both names being derived 
from these ancient Vedic names.’ The Gandharas of the 
Upnishads are the people who inhabited the level region 
to the west of the Indus and east of the hills. But Kabul 
‘which extended up to the Hindu Kush, a significant name, 
seems to have been separate from Gandhara, the capital of 
which was Purushapura or modern Peshawar. 


In ancient Persian history Rustam (the Persian Bhima) 
is said to have married a daughter of the king of Kabul 
and also an historical Persian Emperor married another 
king’s daughter. Persian Empire often included Kabul 
and Zabul (modern Ghazni) and adjourning territory upto 
the Indus. The people of Kabul and its king were thus 
undoubtedly Aryans and had marriage relations with the 
Iranian Aryans as well as with the Indo-Aryans. Ethno- 
logically the Afghans are shown by Risley as Turko-Ira- 
nians 7. e. Aryans mixed with Turkish blood. But they 
are certainly mainly Aryans though their own beliefs in 
modern days point to a different origin. They claim 
descent from a Jewish ancestor a belief which can be easi- 
ly explained. It is a remarkable fact observable even in 
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the Panjab that Indo-Aryans when converted to Maho- 
medanism turn by the stronger influence of religious zeal 
from the east to the west for the tradition of their descent. 
Many Rajputs, therefore, who plainly by appearance, ‘cus- 
toms and history are none but Indian Kshatriyas claim 
descent from members of the family of the Arabian pro- 
phetand thus pose as true Sayyads. The Afghans similarly. 
since their conversion, look for descent among the an- 
cestors of the Arabs in the mythological history of Ebra- 
him and Musa (Abraham and Moses). But they are un- 
questionably Aryans by ethnology and by history. During 
the invasion of the Greeks too we find they are treated as 
Aryans and Indians. The country from Haraivati (Saras 
vati) a name of the l’ersians is called Arachosia and 
Archosia is said by Isidorus to be also called by the 
Parthians “White India” (p. 319 Ancient India by Plotemy 
McCrindle). Kabul is not mentioned by Greek writers : 
perhaps it was not then important. But Kabul was treated 
as India by later Persians and also Arabs as appears from 
their maps. “In the map given in Masatch or Mamatch, 
the Hirmand (Helmund) is styled the river of Hind and 
Sind 7. ¢., its western boundary and east of it was Hind 
and Sind and Kabul was a province of Hind’. Thusit 
continued to be down to its conquest by the Turks (p. 62 
Raverty) about 1020 A. D. 


We know very little of the ancient history of Kabul 
and we are in fact not concerned with it in our work. At 
the commencement of our history /. e. about the beginning 
of the 7th century A. D. it was certainly governed by a 
Kshatriya king who was a Buddhist. Hiuen Tsang who 
visited it in 630 A. D. (see his itirinery Appendix p. 963 
Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India).states so and 
further adds that Lampik, Nagar, (Jallalabad) and Gan- 
dhara were subject to it. It was thus an extensive king- 
dom. Its king undoubtedly bore the title of Shah, a title 
which it must have borrowed from the Fersians under 
whose empire this country frequently was. The king was 
thus a Buddhist, a Kshatriya and a Shah, a combination 
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of three traditions and civilisations viz. Chinese, Indian 
and Persian. This title Shah of the Kabul king is frequent- 
ly mentioned both by the Arabs and the Rajatarangini as 
we shall notice further on. The subjects of these kingdoms 
were generally Buddhists though in Lampaka and Gan- 
dhara, the majority were of the Hindu faith (Hiuen 
Tsang). The inhabitants of Lampaka, the Chinese traveller 
states, were ignorant and ugly and thus do not appear to 
be fair Aryans like the rest of the Aryans whose fair com- 
plexion, not blackened by the fierce heat of the Indian 
plains but rather preserved by the cold climate of the land, 
had given the country the title of “White India.” What 
race the people belonged to and what family of Kshatriyas 
the kings claimed to be born in is not yet traceable. The 
Arab writers who hereafter came into contact with Kabul 
call the king Kabul Shah Zantbil which Raverty says may 
have been really Ranapal, the Persian letters r andj and 
b and p being undistinguishable. It is indeed impossible 
to guess what this name really was though some support 
may be found for this guess inthe references in the Taran- 
gini, very meagre though they are. The Arab historical 
references are continuous from 640 A.D, down to the 
Turkish conquest about the 11th century. It is probable 
that during these three hundred years or more there must 
have been more than one dynasty. But the Arabs use the 
same word Kabul Shah Zantbil throughout. 


The Arabs conquered Mekran in 640 A. D. and Herat 
in 650 A.-D. and thus came to the frontiers of Kabul. 
Their first invasion of the country was however in 663 A.D. 
(43 A. H.) under Abdul Rahman who laid siege to Kabul 
for one year and eventually took it. As in Sind, the 
Arabs massacred the warriors, enslaved the women and 
children and spared the Kabul Shah only on his consent- 
ing to be a Mahomedan. The Arabs retired leaving him 
a king paying tribute. But unlike Sind, Kabul was intrac- 
table and the people again asserted their independence. 
The same Hajjaj- Viceroy ,of Iran who sent Mahomed 
Kasim to conquer Sind sent one Abeiddulla to again 
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reduce Kabul. The Shah retired into the mountains much 
like what the Afghans did in later history and cut off the 
invader by seizing the passes by which he had followed 
him into mountainous country. He was reduced to sub- 
mission by starvation and allowed to return on payment 
of 7 lakhs of dindras (697 A. D.). The implacable and 
energetic Hajjaj sent another expedition under Abdul 
Rahman and Kabul Shah again retired into the mountains 
(700 A. D.). This time also the expedition failed because 
Abdul Rahman himself rebelled against the haughty 
Hajjaj, a conduct which is certainly strange and inconsis- 
tent with the strong discipline of the early Arabs (compare 
the conduct of Kasim). Abdul Rahman made peace with 
the Kabul Shah. Indeed he was supported by the latter 
when he was invested by the force of Hajjaj, and rescued. 
Hajjaj died in 713 A. D. and Kabul remained unmolested 
for several years thereafter. Under the Khalifa Haroun-Al- 
Rashid in 786 an expedition under Abbas invaded Kabul 

He seized and plundered a great Vihara outside Kabul 
called Shah Bihar, a place still known. It appears the 
king and the people were still Buddhists. But the Shah 
and the country escaped subjugation by retiring as usual 
into the mountains. For two centuries more the kingdom 
of Kabul and the Hindu Shahi dynasty flourished. Ghazni 
meanwhile fell and was taken possession of by a Samani 
dynasty of Arab Mahomedan kings and they conquered 
Kabul also. But the Hindu dynasty was still allowed to 
rule in subjection to Ghazni for nearly a century more. 


The Turks now began toinvade the country and.in 
934 A.D. took possession of Ghazni under Alf Tegin 
(these are two words which are often wrongly combined). 
The Shah of Kabul assisted his suzerain of Samani dynasty 
to flght against the Turks. Kabul became now indepen- 
dent for a few years. But Sabak Tegin conquered it 
probably in 975 A. D. and Kabul again became dependent 
on the Turkish rule at Ghazni and we find a Kabul king 
(see Alberuni) offering his aid to Sabak Tegin to ‘fight 
against his enemies. But the kingdom of Kabul could not last 
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before the growing ambition of Mahmud and after a final 
terrible conflict (A. D. 1021) as we shall presently relate 
Kabul was finally conquered by him and completely blotted 
out as an Aryan kingdom, so much so that not even the me- 
mory of Kabul being once a Hindu kingdom remains. The 
people were forcibly converted. Alberuni mentions an in- 
teresting story of this conversion (Vol. II p. 157). The 
Ispahadad (governor) of Kabul consented to be a Mahome- 
dan on two conditions viz: thathe would not eat cow’s flesh 
and that he would not follow another repugnant practice ! 
The people, however, were soon so completely changed in 
sentiment that they too soon forgot not only these condi- 
tions but the very fact that they were once Indian Aryans. 


We now go on to notice the few important glimpses 
which we get of the Shahi kings from the Rajatarangini. 
King Sankaravarman who ruled between 884 and 902 A. D. 
conquered the Shahi king Lalliya and seized the kingdom 
when Lalliya fled from it and took refuge with Alakhana 
Gurjara. This must have been in the time of the Samani 
Mahomedan kings of Ghazni who were overlords of Kabul, 
as stated above, about that time. Then again Prabhakara- 
deva after Sankaravarman’s death during the regency of 
his widow,queen Sugandha for her minorson Gopdlavarman 
is said to have conquered the Shahi kingdom* (it must 
have rebelled against Kashmir sovereignty ) and placed on 
the throne Toramana son of Lalliya.§ This indicates that 
for some time Kabul was under the direct government of 
Kashmir during the period 884-904 A.D. Thereafter we 
read that a grand daughter of aShahi king and a daughter 
of aking named Sinharaja of Lohara, by name Didda was 
married to Kshemagupta king of Kashmir who reigned 
from 26 to 34 Laukika era ( Raj. VI, 187 )i.e. between 951 
to 959 A. D. This Shahi king’s name is available as he 
built in Kashmir in honour of his grand daughter a bomipie 
of Vishnu called by his own name Bina ee ayaa Ler “ 
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namie of the king was thus apparently Bhimashah and he 
‘was a Vaishnava and nota Buddhist. It shows how in 
the tenth century Buddhism in India was generally dead 
and was changed into Vaishnavism by Buddha being 
admitted into the Indian godhead as an Avatara of Vishnu 
as we shali have to show later on. 


Lastly we have a graphic description of the fall of 
Kabul in the 7th Taranga or chapter of the Rajatarangini. © 
It was in the reign of Sangrama who succeeded. Anantadeva 
and who was a member of the Lohara royal family, that 
Trilochanapala, Shah of Kabul, implored the aid of Kash- 
mir against the Turks (under Mahmud). Sangrama sent 
Tunga a famous minister with a large army. He was ad- 
vised by Trilochana to follow the usual Kabul tactics of 
retiring into and taking support-of the mountainous country 
But Tunga declined the advice and fought a battle in the 
plains. A terrible conflict took place between Hamir (Amir) 
of the Turks and the combined army of Kashmirand Kabu]. 
Several Kashmir chiefs named in the Rajatarangini distin- 
guished themselves and fell in the battle and Trilochanpala 
only retired when the struggle became hopeless. There 
was frightful massacre then of the remainder of the army 
and the kingdom of Kabul was finally lost to the Hindus. 
The patriotic poet-historian could not but shed a tear 
over the final fall of Kabul. ‘‘The very name of the 
splendour of Shahi kings has vanished. What is not 
seen in dream, what even our imagination cannot con- 
ceive that destiny accomplishes with ease’ (VII 67). The 
complete separation of Kabul from India has however to be 
attributed to the forcible conversion of the whole populace 
a measure which Mahomedans did not adopt beyond the 
Indus. The reason of this we shall have to discuss later on. 


Trilochanpala sought shelter in foreign countries 
never to return. His sons are again mentioned in Kashmir 
history as refugees in Kashmir and as receiving splendid 
allowances from the state. Their names are Rudrapala 
and others. Even in Kashmir the family appears to have 
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finally been extinguished. These family names ending im 
Pala give support to the theory that the Arabic name 
Zantabil might have originated in Ranapala, a _ possible: 
ancestor of one of the kings of the Shahi family of Kabul 
‘finally overthrown by the Turks. This was probably not 
the same family of Kshatrivas as Hieun Tsang saw in 630 
A. D. Sangrama ruled Kashmir from 1003-28 A. D. and the 
fall of Kabul during his reign must have been somewhere 
‘about 1010 or 1021 in which year Alberuni places it. 


Sir V. Smith observes in his history, “ During his 
reign (Sankaravarman’s 883-902 A.D.) the last of the 
Turki Shahi kings, desendants of Kanishka was over- 
thrown by the Brahmin Lalliya (p. 373 V. 8. 3rd Edn. ) 
Lalliya undoubtedly founded a dynasty but thedynasty he 
supplanted was not a Turki dynasty founded by Kanishka. 
(The Palas appear to be the descendants of Toramana son 
cf Lalliya. They seem to be Brahmins from the Rajata- 
rangini also, but their daughters were indiscriminately 
given. One grand daughter Didd&a was married to 
Kshemagupta ; another was married to Tunga’s son, 
and another to the Lohara king ). For the Kshatriya 
dynasty noticed by Hiuen Tsang was not descended from 
Kanishka as Sir V. Smith holds. The Kanishka family 
no doubt reigned in Gandhara at Purushapura or Pesha-- 
war where his famous Stipa existed fora longtime. But 
this family was overthrown already in Hiuen Tsang’s. 
time as mentioned by him, Gandhara being stated by him 
as reduced to subjection by the Kshatriya king of Kabul. 
It may be surmised that this Kshatriya dynasty of Kabul 
terminated sometime before 883 and a Brahmin dynasty 
came into its place of which Lalliya was probably the 
founder and which had marriage relations with Kashmir 
kings. Wewill discuss the question whether the dynasty 
overthrown by Lalliya was Turki as Alberuni thinks or 
Kshatriya as Hiuen. Tsang describes in a separate note. 


Lastly, we have to collate the information derivable 
from coins information which, though in the absence of 
cates itis often imperfect, is so far as it goes unchalenge- 
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able. Cunningham gives this informatton in his valuable 
work “Coins in Medieval India” and formulates some 
theories also two of which are in our opinion not tenable. 
‘One great fact which appears from the so-called Gandhara 
coins is that the king is called Spalapati on the 
coins» Now Cunningham explains that Spalapati in 
Persian means war-lord and is the equivalent of Sanskrit 
Samarapati. Kallar the Brahmin minister who accord- 
ing to Alberuni ( see note ) seized the throne like Chacha 
must therefore have been the commander of forces and his 
Persian title ( as the king’s also was Shah ) was Spalapati 
which he may well have retained afterwards. This Kallar 
may be equated with Lalliya of the Rajatarangini, Lalliya 
being the correct word and Kallar being misread for it in 
Arabic letters or Lalliya ( Prakrit of: this is the modern 
Lala) was his favourite nickname. The coins of Spala- 
pati Deva have a humped bull with Siva’s trident on them 
on one side and a horseman on the other with lance in the 
right hand. Now this type of coin remained long current 
in Kabul and even the Panjab and was so far popular 
that even Mahmud (and after him Mahamad Gori) issued 
similar coins with the name of Mahmud in Sanskrit above 
the horseman. 


The coins found belong to and mention kings Spala- 
pati Deva, Samanta Deva, Kharmarayaka and Bhimadeva 
and these coins are assigned by Cunningham properly 
enough to Kallara, Samanta, Kamalu, and Bhima, men- 
tioned in succession by Alberuni in the Brahmin dynasty. 
We may also add that in the Tarangini we find the names 
of Lalliya for the first, Kamaluka forthe third ( alias 
Toramana )and Bhima. No coins are found of Jaipala, 
Anandapala and Trilochanapala. Cunningham surmises 
that these Palas formed a different dynasty and belonged to 
the old Turkish Rajput dynasty supplanted by Lalliya. 
But this would be against the evidence of Alberuni who 
living about the same time as Trilochanapala mus® 
certainly have known the fact. He calls them all of the 
game Brahmin dynasty. Deva is certainly indicative of: 
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s Brahmin; but itmay mean king also. And as we have said 
before, Brahmin kingly dynasties of those days by marriage 
with Kshatriya princesses became in time Kshatriyas to 
all practical purposes. The name-ending Palais not therefore 
strange and need not indicate a second dynasty. A third 
zuess made by Cunningham from the Jhisi copperplate 
is also not well founded. For this grant inscription 
(Ind. Ant. Vol. XVIII) on inspection will show that it 
goes not belong to Trilochanpdla of Kabul at all. 
There the Sha/ii dynasty is not mentioned. The copperplate 
again has been found at Allahabad and belongs to that 
province. The father of Trilochana is further given as Rajya- 
pala and the grand father Vijayapdla. It grants a village 
near Allahabad probably to all Brahmins at Pratisthana, a 
thing which Trilochana of Kabul could scarcely do. And 
lastly the grant is dated 1027 A. D. when Trilochana was 
no longer a king and wher probably he was not even alive. 
This Trilochana of the Jhisi grant is plainly and entirely 
« different person, the names Pala and Trilochana being 
very common all over Northern India. We do not think 
the Shahi dynasty as kingly dynasty survived Trilochana 
as it was extinguished with him in about 1021 A. D. 


NOTE 
WAS THE FIRST SHAHI DYNASTY OF KABUL, TURKI IN ORIGIN? 


Sir V. Smith observes at page 373-4 of his Early history of India 
{3rd Edn.) under Kashmir “during his (Sankarwarma’s) reign, the last 
of the Turki Shahiya kings, the descendants of Kanishka, ws over- 
thrown by the Brahmin Lalliya. The Turki Shahiya kings had ruled in 
Kabul until the capture of that city by the Arab general Yakub-i-Lais 
in A. D. 870.” We have already shown that the last dynusty over- 
thrown by Mahmud of Ghazni at Kabul was a Brahmin dynasty, the 
mention of whose king Trilochanpala has already come in Kashmir his- 
tory. We have here to inquire: was the first dynasty Turki in origin and 
descended from Kanishka? Smith's observations are plainly based on 
Alberuni as interpreted by Steinin his Rajatarangini, Note J, Vol. IE 
p. 336 “Shahi of Udabhanda.” Let us first see what Alberuni states 
(Vol. II, p. 10 trans,, by Sachau ). 


“The Hindus had kings residing in Kabul, Turks who were said te 
be of Tibetan origin. The first of them Barahatakin came into tho 
country and entered a cave. (Here is given a strange legend which we 
omit). He became a king under the title of Shahiya of Kabul. The rule 
remained in his family for 60 generations. ('nfortunately-the Hindus do 
not pay much attention to historical order of things, and they are very 
careless in relating the chronological order of their kings etc., und when 
pressed for information they not knowing what to say, invariably take to 
tale-telling, One of this dynasty was Kanik (another strange story 
is here given of Kanishka of theBuddhists and we omit his history). The 
last king of this race was Lagaturman and his Vazier was Kallar a 
Brahmin, Lagaturman had bad manners and worse behaviour anc 
people complained of him. So the Vazier put him in chains and occv- 
pied the royal throne. After him ruled Brahmin kings named Samand, 
Kamaiu, Bhim, Jaipal, Anandpal and Tarojanpal. The latter was killed 
in A. H. 412 (A. D. 1021) and his son Bhimpdla 5 years later.’ We can- 
not finish this quotation without giving a few further observations of 
Alberuni in which he like Kalhana sheds a tear over the downfall of 
the Brabmin kings of Kabul. 


“The Hindu Shahiya dynasty is extinct and of the whole house 
there is not the slightest remnant in existence. Wemust say that ia 
all their grandeur, they never slackened in the ardent desire of doing 
that which is good and right, that they were men ofnoble sentiment and 
noble bearing. I admire the following passage in the letter of Ananda- 
pala which he wrote to Prince Mahmud. “I learned the Turks have 
rebelled against you. If you wish I shall come to you or sendmy gon with 
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500 horse, 1000 soldiers and 100 elephants. I have been conquered by 
you and therefore wish that another man should not conquer you”. The 
true Rajput valourous and generous character appears here plain. Desti- 
ny was adverse and the Kabul Shahi Brahmin dynasty was extirpated 
as we shall have to relate later on. 


To return, we are concerned here with the question was the first 
Gypasty which the Brahmin minister supplanted Turki in origin? 
Alberoni’s information is plainly based on vulgar tradition which he 
himself remarked was clearly absurd. Now Hiuen Tsang distinctly 
says that the king of Kabul was a Kshatriya (this was in 620 A.D.). 
Hiuen Tsang knew well enough what a Turk was for he had come 
to Kabul through their country and he knew the difference between 
a Turk and a Kshatriya. As against the contemporary evidence of 
Hiuen Tsang, therefore, an absurd tradition related by Alberuni after 
430 years and with evident reluctance and disbelief in it cannot be taken 
for history. And we can very easily showthe absurdity of the tradition. 
Firstly, a dynasty cannot last inhistory for 60 generations or1200 years. 
Secondly, Kanishka may have been a Turk but he lived nearly a thousand 
or 900 years before Alberuni. Hisdescendants cannot have ruled in Kabul 
so long. We know that Kanishka ruled not in Kabul but in Peshawar 
or Purushapura of Gandhara. Thirdly, history tells that after Kanishka 
several incursions of foreigners occurred notably that of the Huns under 
Mihirakula. If any descendants of Kanishka had remained, they must 
have been swept otf by the Huns. The Huns themselves were over- 
turown ia India and in Persia and hence we believe that in 630A. D. 
when Hiuen Tsang visited Kabul there was an Aryan Kshatriya king 
roling there. The kings called themselves Shahis because they copied the 
title trom the Persians as the most powerful of their neighbours. Aiter 
#30 A. D. down to Mahmud’s time, the Turan people, Turks or Huns, did 
at invade India as we know it from history and Kabul had a tranquil 
rate for about 400 years. They were no doubt threatened by the Arabs 
in the beginning ; but the internal dissensions of the Arabs soon stopped 
their progress beyond Sind. In short we do not believe there was any 
Turki dynasty of Kanik ruling in Kabul in 630 A. D. Kabul according 
+» Hiuen Tsang had just conquered Gandhara where some Huna king 
must have been supplanted. Udabhandapura so frequently mentioned in 
Kashmir history was hence under Kabul. Stein has rightly identified 
+his town with Wahind of the Mahomedan historians. The Prakrit of 
Udabhanda would be properly (da being dropped and bha being changed 
to ha) Uahind ; but it does not appear that Kabul was given up and the 
latter made their capital by the Brahmin Shahi kings. 


We, however, obtain some information of the Brahmindynasty which 
supplanted the Kshatriya dynasty of Hiuen Tsang from Alberuni, in- 
formation which being near his time is more reliable. The supplanting 
of un effete declining dynanty by a Brabmin minister is an ordinary 
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event in Indian history (we have the example of Chacha of Sind and 
others), and the taking of Kabul by Yakub Saffavi about A. D. 878 must 
have assisted this event as stated aboye. Alberuni mentions six kings 
as noted in the margin, and their dates may be taken approximately 


1 Kallar vs 880—900 A.D. as in the margin, at the average rate 
2 Samanta we g00—-S20uer of 20 years for each king. Now we 
3 Kamalu vo 920-946, have the mention of three of these 
4 Bhima v. =$40—960 : : : c zs : 
: ” Ss as story with defi- 

Biavavats -.  960—s00 kings in Kashmir histo y i 
6 Anandapala ... 980-1000, nite dates. These practically tally 
7 Trilochanapala with their probable dares here given. 
maoed yAe First going backwards Sangradmaraja 
Ghazni ve 2000-1021, assisted Trilochanpala in his last 


struggle with Mahmud. This Sangrama died in 1828. Secondly, Bhima- 
pala’s grand-daughter the notorious Didda was married to Kshemagupta 
and Bhima himself erected a temple in Kashmir to commemorate his 
name. Kshemagupta died in 958 A. D. Bhima can certainly be his con- 
temporary, Thirdly and lastly, Sankaravarman is said to have conquered 
Lalliya Shahi king. This Sankaravarman came to the throne of 
Kashmir in 885 A. D. and died in 902. His conquest of Lalliya was about 
the beginning of his reign. Fromthe above Lalliya may be taken to 
have seized the kingdom of Kabul in 880 A. D. Sankarvarman very soon 
after this must have uprooted him. The verses in the Tarangini are 
here somewhat obscure and I take them differently from Stein’s 
Trans. (V.15~5). it seems to me that Lalliya took refuge with Alakhana 
king of the Gurjaras of the Panjab. And Kashmir retained possession 
of Kabul for some time. It way restored after Sankaravarman’s death by 
Prabhakaradeva minister of Sankara’s widow, Sugandha, to Toramana 
son of Lalliya. This happened after Lalliya’s death which equally with 
that of Sankara took place about 902 A.D. Alberuni gives the second king 
as Samanta. Now this word Samanta indicates that he was more a sub- 
ordinate than independent king and as we have shown elsewhere Kabul 
remained subordinate to Kashmir for some time. The Kabul Aryans 
however in ancient as in modern times were greatly addicted to inde- 
pendence, tor even the Arab historians say that ‘‘ the people loved their 
own king and recognised none who was not crowned in Kabul.” The 
people therefore rebelled after Sankaravarman's death during his son’s 
‘minority and the minister Prabhakardeva went and conquered them but 
like the English in later Kabul history thovght it prudent to give the 
kingdom back to Toramana son of Lalliya. From the Rajatarangini 
Slokas it appears that thiv king was given another name Kamaluka (see 
the verse already quoted). Thus we have every corroboration of Albe- 
runi from Kalhana and the first three Brahmin kings were 1 Lalliya 
2 Samanta (some relative of Lalliya) and 3 Kamaluka (originally called 
Toramana). Coire of al! the three have also been found as shown in the 
body of the look. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE KARKOTAKAS OF KASHMIR. 


( For the history of Kashmir we have, 4s for Sind, a reliable history, 
not indeed written by outsiders, but by 4 native historian in Sanskrit. 
Kalhana wrote the well-known Rajatarangini in Saka 1070 or A. D. 1148. 
He mentions in the introduction many previous authors on the same 
subject as Suvrati, Kshemendra, Nilamata, Chhavillakara and Helaraja’ 
Unfortunately their works are unavailable at present probably because 
the Rajatarangini supplanted them, But as Kalhana has given up their 
versions in several places it would have been most useful for us to see 
what their version was and how far that versicmcorresponds with other 
facts and with modern views. However, regret is of no avail and we 
have to rely upon Kalhana unless itis impossible to do so. Stein who 
has studied the work most carefully opines that Kalhana’s history from 
our period onward is reliable. Kalhana says he has got his statements 
verified by grants, inscriptions and other records. He appears to have 
been a state officer himself. We may, therefore, safely follow him 
assisted by Hiuen Tsang, Chacha-nama and suci: historical data a3 may 
elsewhere be available. ) 


We know from Kalhana that the medieval period of 
Indian history actually commenced in Kashmir in the very 
beginning of the 7th century A. D. by the establishment of 
a new dynasty of kings. The ancient mythical Gonardiya 
dynasty came to end in Laukika era 3677. This era com- 
menced 25or26 years after Kaliyuga which in the opinion 
of all begins in 3101 B.C. Thts the Laukika era which 
obtained in Kashmir down to Kalhana’s days begins with 
3075 B. C. This Gonardiya ancient dynansty accord- 
ingly ended in (3677-3075) 602 A. D. The last king Bala- 
ditya had no son, nor probably any other male heir. In 
order to preserve the kingdom in his own line through a 
female, he gave his sole daughter in marriage, not as usual 
to a king ruling elsewhere in India but to an officer of 
his own named Durlabhavardhana. After the death of 
Baladitya, Durlabhavardhana ascended the throne in 
602 A. D. His dynasty is called the Karkotaka dynasty, 
inasmuch as it was protected by the mythical serpant 
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Karkotaka mentioned in the Mahabharata. Probably of 
obscure origin, Durlabhavardhana allowed court poets to. 
create the myth of his descent from the Karkotaka serpent. 
Or perhaps he was born in a Naga or aboriginal family 
and hence this natural myth. Whatever the explana- 
tion, this belief did obtain in his time as Hiuen Tsang also 
notices it and says that the kings of Kashmir crowed over 
other kings, because they were protected by a dragon. 
The Tarangini represents Durlabhavardhana as a Kayas- 
tha. It is difficult to believe that Baladitya would con- 
descend to give his daughter to a Kayastha. He was 
probably a local chief of Naga descent and his name-end- 
ing, Vardhana, clearly indicates that he was a Vaisya and 
and not a Kayastha anda supplier of grass to the state 
cavalry. He wascertainly a discreet and careful man 
and governed his kingdom successfully for 36 years. He 
founded a line of kings capable andenergetic, called by the 
name of the Karkota dynasty which according to the 
Tarangini ruled for 254 years i.e. from 602 to 856 A. D. 
through 17 kings. 


It may be noted here that the kings of this line were, like- 
the Vardhanas of Thanesar, worshippers of Siva. That 
was the usual worship among the Hindus at that time. 
They were also in addition worshippers of Vishnu and 
Aditys. The Buddhistic religion had already fallen into 
disfavourin Kashmir. The daysof Meghavahana were long 
gone by. Slaughter of animals was no longer prohibited 
by the state nor “were the butchers by profession com- 
pensated for their loss of work by grants from the state 
treasury” as in his days. The penalty of the profession of 
a religion of non-slaughter had already been paid dearly 
by Kashmir whenthe Huns under Mihirakula had enslaved 
the people for a time. Pravarasena a remnant of the 
Gonardiya line had established Hindu sovereignty again 
in Kashmir with Siva worship about a hundred years or 
so before Durlabhavardhana. The kings of this dynasty 
were therefore powerful owing to the revival of the orthodox 
sacrificial religion. They built temples chiefly to Siva and 
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often to: Vishnu and to Aditya which are mentioned in 
-detailin each reign by Kalhana but which we may pass 
over as not being of much importance to the general 
history of India. 


rliuen Tsang visited the country in the reign of this 
king and notices the downfall or rather decline of his reli- 
gion in Kashmir. There were still many monasteries then 
and the Chinese traveller resided in one of them while in 
Kashmir. Viharas are doubtless often mentioned by 
Kalhana as built by queens of the Karkota dynasty. But 
these were probably not Buddhist Viharas, though the 
name sounds Buddhistic. Saivas and Vaishnavas also had 
Viharas of their own in which their Sanydsis or recluses 
dwelt asis evidenced by Hiuen Tsang himself. It seems 
therefore that Buddhism was not only not the state reli- 
gion during this dynasty but also was not much professed 
by the people. The kings and even the queens were 
rigidly othodox and were devoted to Sivaor Vishnu or 
Aditya. The religion of pure sacrifice also flourished 
but apparently the bloody sacrifices of the Vedas had 
fallen into desuetude. For none of the powerful kings of 
this dynasty performed the much-honoured Asvamedha 
performed by ancient Kashmir kings and even by kings of 
the Gupta line. Probably Hindu orthodox sentiment had 
changed. For the non-performance of ASvamedha even 
in the case of Lalitaditya who made a digvijaya throughout 
India like Samudra Gupta as,we shall have to relate fur- 
ther on, cannot be explained onthe ground that the Karko- 
ta kings were not Kshatriyas. The Guptas indeed were 
most probably not Kshatriyas but Vaisyas and yet they 
performed the Asvamedha. Surely the Brahmins of 
Lalitaditya would have found ways to enable him to per- 
form ahorse sacrifice if he had wished it But it seems 
general sentiment amongst the orthodox Hindus had by 
this time set in against the more horrid animal sacrifices 
of the Vedic ritual and thus the Buddhistic religion pro- 
fessed by Kashmir so long had by that time triumphed at 


least in Kashmir and put a period to these bloody sacrifices: 
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The people of Kashmir appear to have been, in the 
lower strata, aboriginies, They were called Damaras a 
name which still survives. The upper layers of the 
population were the three Aryan castes, Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas with the mixed castes Kayasthas 
and others. The Brahmins were of course ministers 
of religion as also the conservers of learning sacred and 
profane, i.e. Vaidikas and Pandits, but they were also 
generally as s class, government servants evepy as now. 
From the ministers downwards to the revenue collectors 
and accountants the public servants were Brahmins in 
Kashmir as in Sind where as we have already seen in tho 
last chapter even Mahomed Kasim had to retain their 
services for revenue administration. The ministers were 
indeed usually Brahmins (asin Sind and elsewhere, wit- 
ness Chacha himself). The Kshatriyas were usually in the 
military service but the same was open to Brah- 
mins and to Vaisyas also like the warlike Guptas. 
Unlike Sind and the, Panjab, however, agriculture was in 
the hands of the Sudras or the aboriginal Damaras. In 
Sind and the Panjab the Jats and the Gujars were the: 
true Vaisyas of the Aryan ancient social arrangement. the 
persons in charge of krishi and gorakshya of the Bhaga- 
vadgita. The Panjab was par excellence the land of the 
Aryans and Sind followed it closely. Kashmir was half 
non-Aryan. We have already described the Kashmir 
Aryans as they appeared to Hiuen Tsang in those days 
viz: handsome, learned, yet deceitful. 


Having described the social and religious condition 
of Kashmir at this time we may return toits political 
condition in the 7th century A.D. A new dynasty, as 
usual strong, energetic and as yet not depraved had begun to 
rule. Durlabhavardhana appears to have extended the sway 
of the kingdom, chiefly by conquering smaller kingdoms in 
the Panjab such as Taxila (which Hiuven Tsang expressly 
declares to have come under Kashmir), Sinhapura and 
Urasa. Various hill states such as Punach and Rajaouri 
are also mentioned by Hiuen Tsang as under the rule of 
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Kashmir. The sub-montane part of the Panjab down 
‘to the Salt Range was thus reduced to subjection by Dur- 
jabhavardhana. The modern Panjab in its east and 
south parts only was under a separate line of kings by the 
name of Tekka but the rest was either under Kashmir or 
under Sind, the boundaries of which, as the Chacha-nama 
relates, were then conterminous. Harsha was the Emperor 
-of Northern India at this time and heis said to have 
defeated Kashmir, which perhaps nominally acknowledged 
‘his supremacy. Bana says Harsha exacted trilute while 
Hiuen Tsang relates that Harsha obtained by force a valu- 
-able relic viz. a tooth of Buddha which was triumphantly 
conveyed to Kanauj. Durlabhavardhana not a Buddhist 
himself was probably not very averse to part with that 


precious relic. 


Durlabhavardhana died in 637 A. D. having ruled for 
36 years. He was succeeded by Durlabhaka or the 
younger Durlabha. As grandson of the old dynasty king 
Baladitya, he assumed the name of Pratapadditya. He is 
said to have reigned for50 years which coming after a long 
reign is not quite probable, He.was amost meritorious | 
‘king and many stories of his justice and solicitude for the 
welfare of his people are related by Kalhana. He esta- 
-blished a Matha called Nona Matha for Brahmins of the 
Rohitaka country. When be built the temple of Tribbuvana 
Svami a shoemaker refused to give up his hut which 
stood in the way of the building. Durlabhaka declined 
to oust him by force whereon the tanner, moved by the 
king’s high sense of justice, delivered up the land of his 
-own free will. His queen Prakasadevi built a Vihara. 
called Prakasika Vihara, perhaps a Buddhist monastery: 
She was a Vaisya lady and Vaisyas have throughout 
Indian history usually shown a- predilection for the 
religion of mercy snd non-slaughter, thatisto say Buddhism 
and Jainism as we shall see further on. The < ing’s guru 
by name Mihiradatta (a Brahmin) built a >x:ple to Siva 
( Vishnu probably ) by name Gambhira Sva: : We men- 
tion these temples as typical of the pre a of these 
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kings, their queens and tieir ministers to build temples to 
their favourite deities. Thus the king enjoyed a long rule 
endeared to his people by his religiousness and justice. 


Durlabhaka had three sons, Chandrapida, Tarapida 
and Muktapida. Perhaps Bana’s Kadambari had already 
become popular and names ending in Apida had begun to 
be liked by kings. Chandrapida succeeded his father ne- 
cessarily at an advanced age and reigned for 8 years and 
8 months only. He’was like his father a very good ruler 
but his ambitious brother Tarapida had him killed by 
Abhichara or magic, belief in which in those days was 
universal. Perhaps Chandrapida died of some sudden 
illness and people attributed it to the incantations of his 
base brother Tarapida. The latter next ruled but for a 
short time only viz. 4 years and one month, less by six 
days (such exact statements show that we are entering 
upon history based on records). Cruel and tyrannical as he 
was, he fell a prey to his own instrument and some one of 
his oppressed subjects had Aim also killed by incantations 
or Abhichara. He was succeeded by the third and young- 
est son of Durlabhaka named Muktapida alias Lalitaditya 
who turned out to be, if not the most, one of the most illus- 
trious kings of Kashmir. 


The most attractive greatness of a king has always 
been his extensive conquests. Universal dominion has 
been the constant ambition of capable rulers in past and 
present history. What Ceasar and Augustus desired, what 
Charlemagne fought for, what Charles V and Louis XIV 
attempted, what Napoleon aspired to and what the last 
German Emperor Kaiser William III has sacrificed 
millions of lives for, is the same goal of universal dominion. 
It has attracted in all times graet sovereigns in the East 
and in India, like Asoka and Samudragupta, Akbar and Au- 
ranzeb. The vivid example of Samudragupta was before 
Lalitaditya and of Harsha also. The Rajatarangini de- 
scribes in detail the dig:jaya of Lalitaditya i.e. his con- 
quest of the four quarters, East, South, West and North 
anachievement which is not much remembered nor mueh; 
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described by modern historians. Perhaps like the pane- 
gyric of Yasodharman of Mandsaur, famous in ancient 
Indian history, by his court poet who recorded a 
glowing deseription of his greatness on his Jayastam- 
bha, this description in the Rajatarangini may at first 
appear fulsome and imaginary. But we have found a 
peculiarly strange confirmation of thisevent in the Chacha- 
nama, a contemporary foreign account of the conquest 
ofSind. In a letter addressed by Dahar to Mahomed 
Kasim (p. 87) occurs the following passage: “If I had 
sent against you the king of Kashmir, on whose royal 
threshold the other rulers of Hind had placed their 
heads, who sways the whole of Hind, even the countries of 
Makran and Turan, whose chains a great many noblemen 
and grandees have willingly placed on their knees, and 
against whom no human being can stand etc.” This 
passage occurring so unexpectedly and without necessity 
and without any temptation for addition or interpolation 
is of great value as corroborating the account given in the 
Rajatarangini of the extensive conquests of Lalitaditya. 
His achievements are therefore historical and stand on a. 
par with those of Samudragupta and Harsha, and we will 
without hesitation, place them before readers of ancient 
Indian history, on the combined testimony of the Rajata-- 
rangini and the Chacha-nama. 


The above quoted passage occurs in the Chacha-nama 
in a letter written in 712 A.D. The conquests of Lali- 
taditya must therefore be placed a few years only before 
this, as they appear to be fresh in Dahar’s mind. They 
must have occupied Lalitaditya for half a dozen years 
at least. The date assigned by Kalhana to his accession 
is therefore correct and reliable. Durlabha ruled for 36 
years, Durlabhaka for 50, Chandrapida 8, and Tarapida 4. 
Thus Muktapida alias Lalitaditya came to the throne in 
602 +364 50+83:4=700 A! D. which is not at all inconsis- 
tent. Like Harsha and others Lalitaditya must have started 
immediately after accession on his world-conquering 


expedition. Of course he-had at his back the resources of 
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a large kingdom well-governed for 100 years besides his 
own valour and engrossing ambition. His first enemy 
was Yasovarman of Kanauj who as we shall relate in the 
history of Kanauj had at this time attained to nearly the 
sovereignty of the whole of Northern India by his conquest 
of the king of Gauda or Bengal. The conflict consequently 
between Lalitaditya and Yasovarman was severe; but. 
Laiitaditya was victorious and Yasovarman fled the field 
of battle or as the poetical historian relates served the 
rising and resplendent sun with his back. It is not quite 
clear whether Yasovarman was deprived of his kingdom. 
For in one verse Kalhana says that YaSovarman was totally 
uprooted (samulam udapatayat) but in another following 
verse he says that Yasovarman who had such famous court 
poets as Vakpatiraya and Bhavabhati, himself turned a 
court poet of Lalitaditya. The services of Mitra-Sarma, 
Peace and War Minister of Kashmir were duly rewarded 
by his being made a prince entitled to the five royal instru- 
ments of sounding (pancha-maha-sabdabhak ). He aiso 
obtained the title of Shah, a Persian title about which we 
shall speak later on. He also appointed five new officers 
with the same title Shah for his new imperial concerns, 
viz. the great Chamberlain Maha Pratihadra, the great 
foreign minister Maha Sandhivigrahika, the great cavalry 
commander Mahasvasala, the great treasurer Mahabhanda- 
gara ana the great commissariat minister Mahasadhanika. 
It appears that Lalitaditya’s chief arm of offence was 
cavalry and not the elephant force as with Harsha, and 
naturally enough, for the countries of Kashmir, Afghanistan, 
Persia and Turkestan supply more horses than elephants. 
But he had elephants also no doubt andhe is said by 
Kalhana to have compelled the Gauda king to give him 
his whole elephant force for his further progress. 

Who this Gauda king was whom he next conquered 
the Tarangini does not tell us nor the name of the king of 
Kalinga norof the king of Karnata, nor of the Kaveri 
region, nor of the seven Konkanas, nor of Saurashtra or 
Dvaraka, nor of Avanti or Malwa which countries he 
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suceessively traversed and conquered. The absence of the 
mention of the kings of these countries may perhaps be 
locked upon as suspicious and imagioary (Stein). But we 
think there is no reason to disbelieve this march of Lalita- 
ditya resembling the march of Samudragupta through the 
then known countriesin India. Forthe kingdoms mentioned 
were assuredly the most prominent ones in north and 
south India at that time viz. Kanauj, Bengal ( or Gauda ) 
Kalinga, Karnata or the country under the Eastern Chalu- 
kyas, the Kaveri or Kanchi country of the Pallavas and’ 
the seven Konkanas belonging most probably to the 
Gangas. In Saurashtra we had the Valabhi kingdom and 
and in Malwa there was the kingdom of Avanti or Ujjain 
where the famous temple of Mahakala was situated. 
Curiously enough in Karnata we have the particular men- 
tion of a Ratta queen who proferred submission willingly. 
Who was this queen ? The Chalukya Vallabha king at this 
time i.e. about 700 A. D. in the Deccan or Dakshinapatha 
was Vijayaditya whose ruleis assigned as we shall see later 
on from 696 to 736 A. D. He was undoubtedly a Ratta or 
Maratha. He was for some time in captivity at Kanchi 
and hence his queen might have proferredsubmission. But 
we think Lalitaditya did not go to Vatapi at all. He 
moved along the coast and hence he conquered the Eastern 
Chalukyas. The mention of Vindhya here is therefore 
proper and of course refers to the eastern Ghat3. Here 
‘were also the same Rattas. The queen, as we shall show 
later on in Vengi history, must have been Jayasinha’s 
widow with her son Kokkili after whom there was some 
family dispute as described in that history. 


We have no mention of the conquest of Sind and 
probably Lalitaditya did not go toSind. Dahar must have 
proferred submission when the latter was in Dwarkaon the 
southern frontier of his kingdom. His letter above quoted 
clearly admits his submission to the suzerainty of Kash- 
mir. Having returned to Kashmir after conquering east, 
south and west, Lalitaditya undertook ‘the most difficult 
task of conquering the north which in the case of Kashmir 
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meant the conquering of Tibet and Turkestan, an apparently 
difficult task. He is said to have conquered the Daradas 
and Kambojas (Tibet) which was easy enough, but he con- 
quered the Turks also and their king Mummuni is said'to 
have been thrice defeated. This is perhaps the firstand the 
last mention in Indian history of an Indian king going out 
of India into the country of the fierce and warlike barbari- 
ans of Turan. But there is no doubt of the truth of this con- 
quest or rather success in battle. For we have not only the 
mention of Mummunitheirking but the extract above given 
from the Chacha-nama also states that the king of Kashmir 
had conquered Mekran (Baluchistan ) and Turan (Turkes- 
tan). India has always been conquered by hordes 
coming from Turan but this singular exploit of Lalitadit- 
ya in going out of India and conquering Turan deserves a 
prominent record in the mediwval history of the country. 
‘Turan seems to have offered stubborn resistance and Mum- 
muni had to be thrice vanquished. In fact, Lalitaditya 
subsequently led many expeditions to the north of Kashmir 
and is said to have even crossed the Gobi desert. And he 
is said to have lost his life eventually in these regions, 
historians of Kashmir did not know how. Of northern 
barbarians Tukkharas and Bhauttas are mentioned. Prag- 
jyotishapura and Striradjya are also mentioned probably 
to fill up the usual Mahabharata story (they are evidently 
Assam and Burma or Manipur). And the mythical 
Uttarakurus finally come in to finish his Digvijaya. 
The partial poet.declares in the end that.in order to 
emphasise his conquest of the north and the south, La- 
litaditya compelled the Turushkas in the north to half 
shave their heads and to hold up their handsin token of 
their being prisoners and he compelledthe Dakshinatyas 
of the south: ( the Deccanese ) to wear long kachhas reach- 
ing the ground like tails in token of their being beasts !!'. 
It is really wonderful how poets represent already existing 
local customs as contributing to the praise. of their fa- 
vourite king. It seems however certain that the practice of 
chalf shaving their heads is very old among the Turks and 
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did not originate with Mahomedanism. And the practice 
of having long kachha among the Deccanese ( Marathas } 
is also very ancient, Northerners putting on tight kachha 
(the Kashmiris too doing the same). The modern practice of 
wearing payajamas prevalent in Kashmir is not thus as 
old as Kalhana but is of still recent date being borrowed, 
very clearly, from the Mahomedans. 


The internal administration of Lalitaditya was also 
remarkable. From his foreign conquests immense wealth 
and treasure came into Kashmir andit was naturally 
spent on the building of temples and Viharas. He gave 
il crores of golden money to the temple of Bhitesa (Siva), 
He built a Martanda tempie (Sun) with a great uncut 
stone-wall which is still famous. He built a bridge over 
the Vitasta at Chhatrapur. He built a town outside Sri- 
nagar and at some distance and called it Parihasapura and 
built there a famous temple to Vishnu called Parihasa 
Keshava where he placed a Garuda image on a one- 
stone pillar 54 cubits long. Many gold and silver im- 
ages of Vishnu, Varadhaetc. are also spoken of. The 
Parihasa Keshava image was of silver adorned with vaiu- 
able jewels. Gold and jewels began thus to accumulate 
in temples, a necessary evil of idol worship, an evil which 
in consequence created a counter religion of idol-breaking 
andthe jewelled golden idols of India added the temptation 
of greed to the promptings of religious zeal among the 
Mahomedans. We shall have to speak of this strange 
infatuation of kings and grandees to stuff temples with 
immense portable richesin gold and silver and in diamonds 
and rubies. The practice was older than Lalitaditya. 
but here we have asure mention of it, Kalhana observing ' 
that “the wealth offered and dedicated in temples could 
not be counted”. The queens also as usual built temples 
to their favourite deities. Chankuna, a Tukkhar minister 
gave two magical stones to the king and purchased from 
him an idol of Buddha which had been brought from his 
conquest of Magadha. He placed it in a Vihara which he 
dedicated to the Buddhists. It seems clear from this as is 
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also otherwise well-known that before Mahomedanism, 
Buddhism was the prevailing religion among Turks, 
Tukkhars and other barbarians of Turan. 


These temples to Siva, Vishnu, Aditya and Buddha of 
course satisfied the religious cravings of those times. To 
the modern historian it is interesting to note that 
Lalitaditya had many halls established in his king- 
dom for the feeding of the hungry and for giving water to 
the thirsty. These chhatras and prapas testify to his 
humane disposition and his care for his subjects. He is 
also said to have excavated wells and springs in the nor- 
thern sandy regions of the Turks where for many miles 
water is often unobtainable. These, the historian says 
are still visible and supply water to the thirsty traveller 
of these inhospitable regions. Thus Lalitaditya appears 
to have beenatrue Kritayuga or golden age king in *he 
otherwise not very happy history of Kashmir. 


But there is one bad act of this famous king which 
Kalhana says was prompted by the Kali oriron age. He 
had the Gauda king killed inspite of his promise not to 
harm his life given on oath of his favourite god Parihasa 
Keshava of his favourite town. Who this Gauda king was 
and why Lalitaditya did this horrible deed so unlike him- 
self, Kalhana does not describe. He however relates that 
when the most loyal servants of the Gauda king heard of 
this slaughter, they started at once for Kashmir and having 
got entrance to the kidgdom on pretext of visiting the 
Sarada temple they came to Parihadsapura.. The king was 
fortunately absent on an expedition to the north. The 
exasperated men in their mad zeal went to the temple of 
Parihasa Keshava to take vengeance on the god who had 
allowed his oath to be broken. Finding the temple of Rama- 
svami* open they mistook that god for Parihasakeshava 
threw down the silver idol, broke it into pieces and even 
atoms and strew them on the road as they went back. 


* Tnis ide] was believed to have beefl made by Rama himself and was found in a 
tank, The names of idols in Kashmir often end in Svami which means of course 
“Lord” Lord of Rama and so on. 
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‘Such is the strange story of the slaughter of the Gauda 
king and the religious frenzy of his loyal servants.. 


The end of this wonderful king was alike wonderful. 
Where and when he died is not known to Kashmir his- 
torians. He certainly did not die in Kashmir. A mes- 
senger arrived from his campsomewhere among the North- 
ern barbarians announcing that the king could not return 
and that the ministers should proclaim his son king. He 
is said to have ruled for 36 years and thus his reign came 
toendin736 A.D. Comparing this account with the account 
derivable from foreign sources as related by Smith we may 
say that an embassy from China in 733 A. D. may have 
been received, investing Lalitaditya with the title of king. 
Of couse it must be taken subject to Chinese misrepresen- 
tation in that the Chinese Emperor was believed to be the 
ruler of the whole world. Lalitaditya also looked upon 
himself as Emperor and the embassy must have been 
nothing more than greetings between rival emperors 
claiming sovereignty over Turkestan. As for the date of 
his victory over Yasovarman, Smith on the authority of 
Levi and Chauvanes places it in 740 A.D. But this does 
not seem to be correct. Itis against the authority of the 
Tarangini which places his death in 736 and also against 
the evidence of the Chacha-nama whieh seems -clearly to 
place this victory before the conquest of Sind by the Arabs 
in 712 A. D. This date will be further discussed in a note. 


Lalitaditya was succeeded by his son Kuvalayapida a 
very sensitive man. When a minister disobeyed his order 
he was so incensed ‘that he passed a sleepless night, but re- 
flecting in the morning in the opposite strain he resigned 
sovereignty as full of difficulties and disquiet and retired 
to a forest. He ruled for one year only and 15 
days. He was succeeded by his brother Vajraditya 
amanof an exactly opposite temperament. He imme- 
diately threw himself headlong into the pleasures of 
kingly power and‘naturally succumbed aftera bad reign 
of 7 years and some days. He was succeeded by his elder 
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son Sangramapida who too died after a short reign of 
7 years. His brother Jayapida and a grandson of Lalita- 
ditya now came to the throne of Kashmir. His goodness 
and greatness had already been marked and foretold by 
his grandfather and we come to the reign of another 
brilliant king as illustrious as Lalitaditva and only next 
to him in foreign conquests. 


Jayapida like his grandfather commenced his reign 
by issuing outfor world conquest a favourite game with 
powerful Indian kings. His first enemy was of course 
the king of Kanauj name not mentioned. Conquering him 
he proceeded as far as Prayaga where he made liberal gifts 
to Brahmins. His army, however, afraid of Jong journeys 
into the south as in the days of Lalitaditya, returned to 
its native country. Nothing daunted Jayapida is said to 
have gone into Bengal single-handed. He came to 
Paundra Vardhana town ruled by one Jayanta Having 
killeda tiger which had becomea terror to the town ne came 
to the notice of Jayanta who gave him his daughter 
-Kamaladevi in marriage. This story sounds more as fable 
than as history. Jayapida then subdued five Gauda princes 
in Bengal in behalf of his father-in-law and then returned 
in triumph to Kashmir with his bride. On his way back 
he seized the precious throne of Kanauj and took it to 
Kashmir. In his absence his brother-in-law, one called 
Jajja, had seized the Kashmirthrone. Jajja was overthrown 
and killed in a battle and the country was proudand glad 
to be again under the rule of its rightful king Jayapida. 


But Jayapida became more famous than his grand- 
father Lalitaditya as a patron of letters. He himself was 
a great pandit; and the poet historian says that he was as 
jealous of a rival in the field of arms as in the field 
of letters. He revived the study of the Mahabhashya (the 
great work on grammar by Patanjali) and appointed Kshi- 
rasvami as teacher of grammar. The head of the council 
of pandits was Udbhata the well-known author of Udbha- 
talankara on poetics and paid him as pay one lakh of 
Dindras per day (most certainly a hyperbole of the poet 
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historian even iflike Mahmud of Ghazni Jayapida gave 
copper Dinadras instead of silver or gold ones). Other 
famous literary names are Manoratha, Sankhadanta, 
Chataka and Sandhiman poets, Vamana (writer on both 
grammar and Alankara), Damodargupta author of Kuttini- 
inata (mathematics) and Thakkiya who was originally 
superintendent of granary in the service of a minister of 
his. The best men in the whole land of India .were 
called and patronised by Jayapida, so much so that 
Kashmir became famous as the land of learning and as 
the poet historian remarks, there was a famine of learned 
men in other countries of India. Though a conqueror he 
assumed the title of Vinayaditya or the sun of education. 
The poet historian observes, “Equally divided between 
valour and learning, as if placed between two reflect- 
ing mirrors, the king seemed not doubled only, but made 
hundred fold.” 


Ke renewed his foreign expeditions many times, ac- 
companied by many subordinate kings among whom is 
mentioned strangely enough Mummuni. But in Nepal he 
had a reverse unlike his grandfather and fell a prisoner 
into. the hands of the king of Nepal, named Artundi. In 
this misfortune he was saved by his minister who brought 
another aymy into Nepal and by a stratagem enabling 
Jayapida to escape from the castle where he was impri- 
soned, by the sacrifice of his own life placed him in pos- 
session of new forces. Nepal was defeated and Jayapida 
returned triumphant to Kashmir, mourning, however, for 
the death of his faithful minister Devasarma son of Mitra- 

sarma the famous minister of his grandfather. 


it is unfortunate that this valiant and learned king 
became in his later days a tyrant and an oppressor of 
Brahmins. Perhaps his misfortunes in spite of his victo- 
ries left him poor. It is said that a serpent having pro- 
mised to reveal to him a mountain of gold revealed in the 
end, owing to his mistake, only a mountain of copper 
situated in the Kramarajya (a province of Kashmir) and 
he had 99 Grores of copper dinadras struck. But he hada 
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dirth of gold and for the sake of gold he began to oppress 
his subjects through his Kayastha officers. We must speak 
here of the Kayasthas, a caste towhom Kalhana always 
refers with contempt and disapprobation. The Kayasthas 
are foundin the history of Kashmir onward, always assist- 
ing oppressive kings with their bad counsel and are 
generally associated. with a rapacious administration. 
Kayasthas did not meet usin the history of Sind. They 
are in fact (even now) not found in large numbers either in 
Sind or in the Panjab, where their place is taken by the 
Khatris who like the Kayasthas were the competitors of 
Brahmins in the ranks of government servants. Even 
now Kayasthas are to be found predominant in Kashmir, 
in the U. P. andin Bengal both in the population and in 
government service. They are not found to the south of 
the Nerbuda except in the Konkan. In the Deccan and in 
the south they are not tobeseen. Undoubtedly the Kayastha 
claim to Kshatriya origin is correct though there is 
admittedly a mixture of blood. The mixed caste of Kaya- 
‘sthas is not mentioned in the earlier Smritis and finds 
mention only in one or two later ones. They are 
mixed Kshatriyas whose caste occupation is writing and 
government service as we find even in the Mrichhakatika. 
By intelligence and energy they are undoubtedly Aryans 
and Kshatriyas. But strangely enough Kayastha public 
servants are, though efficient, generally unpopular and 
oppressive. In the Panjab, government service is almost 
monopolised by-Khatris. They are clearly Kshatriyas who 
have given up the sword for the pen and their intelligence 
as certainly indicates their Aryan originas their physique, 
but they are not specially mentionedin ancient history like 
the Kayasthas. Toreturntoour history from this digression; 
Jayapida through his Kayastha officers began to oppress 
his subjects by various exactions. He was opposed by the 
Brahmins who are usually a fearless out-spoken people 
(aes aaa taghisaq! fase apg aeaht oftnea: Ut ) 
Jayapida now became unpopular even among the pandits 
who at once turned their wit against him. The following 
verses are typical and well worth quotation. They are of 
23 
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course based on pun of words. Jayapida who prided him- 
self upon his learning is said to be not inferior to Panini 
the grammarian. “faqrandeuey puaefaanga: | disarray 
qiaey Taare Hafasqater wardearya: | fisardrezaey ait 
aa feaeawg .’’ The king, however, was incorrigible and 
ill-treated and despised the Brahmins the more till at last 
by the curse of a Brahmin, so the poet relates, the golden 
pole of his tent fell upon him and he died of the wound 
received. He is said to have ruled for 31 years. Thus his 
reign may be said to have ended in 7386+1+7+7+381=782 
. A.D. the kings intervening between him and Lalitaditya 
ruling for one, seven and seven years only. 


We may close this chapter with a short account of the 
remaining kings of the Karkota dynasty which coming to 
a decline was now represented by incompetent men. The 
same spectacle of worthless sovereigns set up and deposed 
by ambitious and unscrupulous officers as is witnessed at 
the end of Mogul-or Abbaside Khalifa or other kingly dy- 
nasties appears. Lalitapidason of Jayadpida ruled for 12 
years and squandered the riches unjustly amassed by his 
father on courtezans and sycophants. His brother San- 
gramapida ruled after him for seven years and was suc- 
ceeded by a minor king named Chippata (the lesser) Jaya- 
pida son of Lalitapida son of the elder Jayadpida. His ma- 
ternal uncles Utpala and Mamma ‘ministers fought for 
power. Now Utpala to secure power in his own hands set 
up another minor Ajitapida in. place of the now major 
Jayapida while Mamma set up another. The two minis- 
ters fought a battle between themselves and Utpala was 
successful. The last minor king hereafter set up was 
Anangapida who was eventually set aside by Avantivar- 
man grandson of the powerful Utpala and he founded the 
Utpala dynasty in about 855 A. D. 


Kashmir during the reign of the Karkota dynasty 
enjoyed great power politically being twice the overlord 
of the whole of Northern India. Within the empire it had 
several provinces or rather districts of the Panjab under it 
and the territory of Kashmir itself is shown to be divided 
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into several divisions called Rajyas in the ;Rajatarangini 
(Kramarajya, Madavarajya etc. appear to be divisions of 
Kashmir). Thekings were usually worshippers ‘of Siva 
and also often of Vishnu (Vishnu temples being styled by 
names ending in Svami and Siva temples in Isa or 
Isvara—a distinction which is clearly apparent in the 
Rajatarangini). The people were both Saivites and Vaish- 
navites but there were also some who were Buddhists, 
especially among lower orders and foreigners. Under this 
dynasty Kashmjr not only maintained but even increased 
its renown for learning and many noted names in Sanskrit 
literature belong to this period. Wecan thus understand 
why it was an ambition with Indian pandits to conquer 
the pandits of Kashmir as is apparent from Sankara’s 
visit to the temple of Sarada in that country to which we 
shall have to refer in our next volume. 


CHAPLER 
II LATER HISTORY OF KASHM:z-. 


Though not connected with the period treated of in this 
‘volume, we shall go on to relate succintly the later history of 
Kashmir down to the end of the Hindu perjod, as Kashmir 
in the next portions of that period seems to be practically 
cut off from India. This history has not much importance 
for the general history of India, but it has an importance of 
its own. It exhibits on a smaller scale how despotic kingly 
government always tends to abuse after a period of glorious 
exhibition of justice and valour, how degenerate and debau- 
cherous kings succeed highly vigorous and conscientious 
kings in the same line, how while kingly power is borne 
with a great weight cf conscience by some kings, in the 
hands of others it becomes the instrument of oppression 
and opportunity for licentiousness, how for some time 
able ministers under the firm guidance of able rulers 
achieve great progress in sdministration, and how during 
another period unscrupulous ministers keep the country 
under their heel by bribery’ and terrorizing under incap- 
able masters, how while under some kings an crganised 
army is the means of securing peace at home and respect 
abroad, under others it beconies the de factd master of the 
state raising to the throne puppet after puppet, and how 
lastly the love of kingship sets father against son 
and son against father, not to speak of brother 
against brother and even mother against son and 
wife against husband. These and similar regular tenden- 
cies of despotic rule are as fully exhibited in this history 
of Kashmir as they were at Rome or at Baghdad, at Delhi 
or at Cairo. We will. therefore, describe this history in 
some detail and show how after all, a form of government 
combined of king and people is the best for securing con- 
tinuous good government and progress. 
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When the Karkota dynasty came to an end, as usual 
by becoming old and rotten, Avantivarman came to the 
throne by his own power and founded the Utpala dynasty, 
Utpala being his grandfather and the first minister of the 
tottering Karkotakas who tried to seize the kingly status. 
Avantivarman as usual with founders of dynasties was a 
most capable and conscientious sovereign. Tales of his 
extreme sense of justice are related in the Tarangini, which 
we may pass over. But his revenue administration was 
equally most successful. With the help of an able and 
imaginative minister named Suyya, he excecuted various 
works of irrigation by damming the Vitasta and other 
rivers of Kashmir. Hundreds of new villages sprang into 
existence and thousands of acres of landcame under 
cultivation. The poet historian relates that whereas 
from the most ancient timesa Khari ( Khandi) of grain 
(rice) sold in the most prosperous days for 200 dindras, 
the same Khari in the same Kashmir land began to be sold 
for 36. dindras ( V. 117). 


The king was highly religious and of course built 
several temples te Siva and Vishnu and so also his minis- 
ters and queens. But he was also so liberal to the Brah- 
mins and held riches of so little count thathe finally gave 
away all his wealth to Brahmins except as the poet says 
his sceptre and umbrella. He also appearsto have been a 
perfect Vaishnava and an upholder of the tenet of Ahimsa 
(the mantle of Buddhism had in this respect now fallen 
upon Vaishnavism ). He, therefore, prohibited totally 
the slaughter of animals and the historian records that 
for ten years as inthe days of Meghavahana no animal 
was killed throughout the kingdom (V. 64). The poet re- 
marks that ‘‘ tortoises leaving the cold waters of rivers in 
winter securely basked insun-shine on the banks’’. Bhatta 
Kallata it is further on said, and other sages were born in 
the days of Avantivarman ‘fur the salvation of the coun- 
try’. Who this Srikallata was we have not been able to 
find; but he must have been some Vaishnava writer. The 
king died as religiously as he had lived, hearing during his 
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last moments the Bhagavadgita recited. (This is the first 
mention in history of the Bhagvadgita as a book of reli- 
gious recitation). He died in 59 in the month of Ashadha 
Shukla 3. (This according to Kashmir reckoning which 
omits hundreds means 3959 Laukika era i.e. deducting 
3075, 884 A. D.) V. 123. He thus ruled for 29 years from 
853 to 884 A. D. 


His son Sankarvarman succeeded him. But it appears 
‘there was a faction among the ministers and a party 
appointed a cousin of his as Yuvaraja. He and his cousin 
both being strong men, fought for power and many faith- 
ful adherents on both sides lost their lives in this civil 
war. Sankarvarman eventually got the upper hand and 
ruled singly. He now led his forces in Digvijaya most 
probably with a view to lead the fighting spirits of 
the people into other channels. The names of the 
countries and kings he conquered are important histonical- 
ly. He subjugated a king of Darvabhisadra and imprisoned 
a king named Harigana. While yet fighting with the 
Gurjara king he put to flight Prithvichandra king of Tri- 
garta and gave his kingdom to his son Bhuvanachandra 
who had already submitted to him. He is said to have 
9lakhs of foot-soldiers and 300 elephants (the infantry 
number is plainly exaggerated). With this immense force 
he defeated Alakhana king of the Gurjaras (Alakhana 
appears to be the name of a king and not of a place). The 
Gurjara king handed over to him the Takkadesa “giving 
up his own body in fact’. He reinstated the descendant 
of Thakkiya who had been ousted by Bhoja. “He lay 
unconquerable between the Daradas and the Turusnkas 
‘like the country of Aryavarta lying between the Hima- 
layas and Vindhyas”. Heremained firm in Udabhanda- 
pura (perhaps a battle was fought here with the Northern- 
ers.) “The Shahi king Lalliya was not reinstated owing 
to his anger and took refuge with Alakhana.”’ 


The above account requires:‘to be co-ordinated with the 
history of other countries and we shall try todo so. Here 
it may be noted that a gloss in the commentary of Rajata- 
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rangini, says Trigarta meant Nagarakota and Takka coun- 
meant sz4iadia= WaT aA and on qsivea the remark is 
SAYSAINISS:. These remarks show that Sankaravarman’s 
Piso was contined to the countries about Kashmir, to 
the Gujar king in the Panjab and the Shahi king in Kabul, 
He conquered the Daradas on the east and the Turushkas 
on the west and the north only nominally. Who Thakkiya 
-was is not clear but he must have been king of Rajapur 
overthrown by Bhoja, Pratihara king of Kanauj who ruled 
about that time. The Shahi king Lalliya seems to have 
taken refuge with the Gujarking and his country remained 
under Kashmir not being returned as usual to the sub- 
jugated monarch. This was eventually done, for the 
country seems to have again risen after Sankaravarman’s 
death. His minister Prabhakaradeva suppressed the rebel- 
lion but restored the Shahi dynasty by placing Toramana 
son of Lalliya on the Shahi throne at Kabul (V, 233.) 


Sankaravarman was a valiant king but unlike his 
father he turned out an oppressor of his people. We will 
notice the ways of his oppression separately, but the poet 
says that fifty sons of his died in youth without disease by 
the curse of his subjects. ‘This is probably an exaggera- 
tion as we shall presently gee. While returning from an 
expedition, he encamped in Urasa (Hazara country) of 
Hiuen Tsang and in a sudden quarrel with its ‘people a 
random arrow pierced his throat. The army proceeded on. 
its way back to Kashmir under the guidance of discreet 
commanders; but Sankaravarman died on the way as the 
arrow was being extracted. The body was burnt in Kash- 
mir territory and three of his queens, two of his servants 
and one faithful minister burnt themselves on the same 
pyre. This fact shows that he was not quite unpopular. 
It also shows that the practice of servants and ministers, 
faithful and affectionate, killing themselves on the funeral 
pyre of kings described by Bana also in Harsha Charita 
was still prevalent. (In fact it obtains in Japan even at 
this day.) Sankaravarman died in 77 in Falguna (V. 222) 
7. e. in 902 A. D. after a rule of 8 years. 
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Before passing on we may state that this greedy king 
was not a friend of poets and Bhattata and other learned 
men followed other professions. Only one poet called 
Lavata was in the pay of the king. 


Sugandha widowed queen carried on government 
during the minority of his son Gopadlavarman. He died 
a minor and so too his brother Sankata. The dowager 
queen now herself ruled with the help of soldiers called 
Tantris who held somewhat the same position at Srinagar 
as the Janizaries did at Constantinople or the Proetorian 
Guards at Rome or the Turks at Baghdad or the Marathas 
at Delhi. A ten year old prince of a collateral branch 
was placed on the throne. The exactions of the Tantris 
were unparallelled. In 93 there was a terrible famine (3993 
- 3075 =918 A. D.) and the Hundika or tribute of the Tantris 
had to be made up by the ministers by selling young peopi<. 
“Thus” observes the poet, “the people protected by pros- 
perous kings like Tujjina and Chandrapida were led to 
destruction by these demons of ministers.” The Tartris 
now raised another scion of the family by name Chakra- 
varman and the government went from bad to worse owing 
to the corruption of ministers and the oppression of the: 
Tantris. Chakravarman, however, proved a capable king. 
In order to get rid of the Tantris he once sought the help 
of one Sangrama Damara. The Damaras were a warlike: 
aboriginal people inhabiting the country and cultivating 
the land. The Damara said that if Chakravarman could 
assert himself the Tantris were of no account. Accord-: 
ingly Chakravarman rose against the Tantris, and with 
the help of the Damaras killed or drove them away. 


As predicted by Sangrama Damara, however, Chakra- 
varman turned out an oppressor. He oppressed the Damaras 
themselves and led a licentious life. The same misrule 
continued under his successor Partha. The poet observes 
(V. 439) “ The country was plundered by Damaras when 
Chakravarman died and his successor ( Partha ) again op- 
pressed it*by raising the wicked Kayasthas” (government 
servants). Itis unnecessary to describe the many heart- 
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less acts of this king. He died in the summer of 15 
(4015=939 A. D.). At the same time one Kamalavardhana 
leader of Tantris and other disaffected people surrounded 
the capitaland deteating the Damaras entered the city. 
Partha’s widow fearing misfortnne hid herself with her 
infant son. 


Here the poet historian describes a remarkable scene. 
The tactless Kamalavardhana instead of seizing the throne 
left vacant asked the Brahmins to elect a king, hoping in 
his heart that they would elect him. The Brahmins 
assembled in the Goshala of the palace and wrangled over 
the election for five days. “With beards besmeared with the 
smoke of sacrifices, these Brahmins or bullocks withcut 
horns fought among themselves for want of unaninimity. 
Instead of sprinkling a fit person with the water of sover- 
eignty, they wetted their beards only with their own spit 
thrown out in wrangling.” It is strange that Kalhana, 
himself a Brahmin, thus rails at these deliberations if 
Brahmins ‘“‘ who will never be unanimous.” That is their 
great bane throughout their history. Butit must be noted 
here that Brahmins always enjoyed a great power 
politically and had the election of a king.to a vacant 
throne in their hands. Thusit appears in the Puranas 
forwhen Venathe oppressor was killed, the Brahmins 
created a successor to the kingly power by creating Prithu 
from his thighs. Whatever the old theory, the election of 
a king to a vacant throne was this time at least in Kash- 
mirleft to the Brahmins. By a sudden freak of fortune, one 
Yasaskara, a Brahmin himself, son of Prabhakaradeva, 
the powerful minister of Sugandha who had left the 
country owing to misfortune, accidentally came back at 
this time and was hailed by the Brahmins as king on the 
sixth day. Kamalavardhana and the people acquiesced 
and Yasaskara was anointed king amisdst public acclama 
tions. 

Yasaskara as usual with the tounder of a new dynasty 


proved a capable, energetic and conscientious king. He 
of course sent back the Brahmins to their sacrifices and 
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ruled with regour and scrupulousness. The poet’s re- 
marks here are worth quoting: “In his days people slept 
in their houses with open doors and travellers moved 
without peril on their paths owing to the destruction of 
thieves. Villagers were engrossed in-cultivation and had 
no occasion to visit the court and Brahmins remained 
engrossed in their studies and had no occasion to take up 
arms. Brahmin sages on pretext of reciting Samas did 
not drink liquor nor did ascetics tend sons, wives, cattle 
or fields. Nor did religious men with fools for their 
teachers sacrifice with fish and Apupa or cakes, disputing 
with their own compositions based on Tarka or guess the 

principles of Veda. Nor did house-wives, worshipping 
false ‘gurus’, with shakes of their heads transgress their 
husbands. And lastly no astrologer, physician, juryman, 

teacher, counsellor, preceptor (purohita), herald, judge, and 

writer was uneducated in his days”. This gives a 

very vivid picture of the social and political condition of 
the country under good and bad rulers. Yasaskara, how- 
ever, had only a short reign of 9 years and he was suc- 

ceeded by his son Sangramadeva in 24 (4024-3076=948 
A.D.) Hewas a minor and the forces of disorder, oppres- 
sion and licentiousness soon took possession of the land. 

Parvagupta, a leader of Ekangas, Samantas, Kayasthas. 

and Tantris seized the throne. After a short rule he was 

succeeded by his son Kshemagupta (either a Kskatriya or 
a Vaisya) who married the notorious Didda daughter of a 
king of Lohara named Sinharaja and grand-daughter of a 
Shahi king of Kabul named Bhimapala. This Didda had a 
long reign after Kshemgupta who died in 34 (see VI, 187) 
7. e. in 4034 - 3076=958 A. D. During the minority of her: 
son Abhimanyu and after his death in 44 in minority, 
during that of her grandson Nandigupta and after his 
death, during a similarminority of his brother Bhimagupta 
and when he died or was killed she herself in her own name. 
ruled by the aid of Tantris and a minister-lover named 
Tunga a Khasa by race. She eventually elected her 
brother’s son Sangramaraja of the Lohara family as her 
successor and thus began the Lohara dynasty in Kashmir. 
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This heartless queen noted for her great oppression of the 
people enhanced by the machinations of unscrupulous 
ministers ranging themselves on one side or another died 
in 79 after a disreputable rule of 45 years from 34 to 79 i.e. 
958 to 1003 A. D. 


The Lohara dynasty being near Kalhana’s time is 
circumstantially described in the Rajatarangini but we 
may summarise the events in its time, as to us it is long 
gone by- The firstking Sangramaraja was as usual agood : 
and a prosperous king. In his.reign began the final over- 
throw of India by the Mahomedans. Kalhana gives a 
graphic description of the battle fought by Trilochana- 
pala Shahi king of Kabul, assisted by Tunga sent by the 
Kashmir king Sangramaraja, tohelp him against the Turks 
under Hamir (Amir, name not given). Trilochanpala was 
defeated and fled to Kashmir and Kabul was finally lost 
to India. The poet mournfully observes, ‘We have 
described the prosperity of the Shahi country during the 
days of Sankaravarman. Now we think in our minds 
with great grief, where is that, Shahi dynasty with its 
Ministers, its kings, its great grandeur? Did it exist 
really or did it not? Tunga returned to his own country 
Kashmir, totally defeated and left the whole Bharata. 
land open to the descent of the Turushkas.” Tunga 
was in Kalhana’s view the cause of India’s mis- 
fortune. Sangramaraja was already weary of this 
paramour of Didd& and he was murdered in open 
court by dissatisfied courtiers. Many men of his party 
felland the country was cleared of the Tungas. After 
a reign of 24 years Sangrama died in 4 (?. e.4104=1028 A.D. 
Hariraja succeeded him; he too wasa good king but died 
early. His minor son Ananta succeeded him. His friends 
were the sons of the dispossessed Shahi king, named. 
Rudrapala, Diddapala, Kshemapdla and Anangapdla who 
had ample allowances settled on them by Sangrama and 
who yet were so spendthrift that they were always in 
need of money. They therefore by bribes oppressed the 
people, “So they too in a short time came to an end.” 
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178). But they were a valorous set of warriors and were 
of great use to Anantaraja in his fight with the Turks 

For in the usual manner of the Indian people a disaffected 
sardar of Kashmir brought in the conquering Turks to 
overthrow Ananta. This was a formidable combination 
of seven Mlechha chiefs, Dimaras, the king of Darada 
and the disaffected sardar Brahmaraja. But Anantaraja 
was 3 valiant warrior. The conflict was of course terrible. 
The poet observes “There was that day the marriage festi- 
vity of heavenly nymphs marked by the fire kindled out 
of the clashing of weapons. The Darada king was killed 
by Rudrapdla whose fame spread higher. The Mlechha 
chiefs got slanghter and imprisonment while the king of 
Kashmir got gold and jewels.’ This clearly shows that 
the Turks were totally defeated. Smith says in his Early 
History “In the reign of her nephew, Sangrama, the king- 

dom suffered an attack from -Mahmud of Ghazni and 
although its troops were defeated by the invader, pre- 
served its independence which was protected by the in- 
accessibility of the mountain barriers ’’(3rd Edn. p. 375) 
This is against the testimony of the Rajatarangini. As we 
understand it, it relates the defeat of Sangrama’s forces 
not in Kashmir, but in Kabul where they had been sent to 
assist the Shahi king. Kashmir was not invaded in the 
days of Sangrama at all. There wasthisexpedition of seven 
‘Mlechha chiefs brought in by a traitor in the. reign of 
Anantaraja and it was a signal failure. 


Anantaraja married a daughter of the king of Jalan- 
dhara by name Stiryamati. The king and his queen were 
both very religious persons. They built,as usual, several 
temples to Siva to commemorate their name and they gave 
108 agrahadras to Brahmins to enable them to study un- 
molested. King Bhoja of Malwa is said to have constructed 
akunda in his days to commemorate his own name. in 
Kashmir which shows the amicable relations existing 
between these two contemporaneous sovereigns. The queen 
Siryamati often assisted the king in the government of 
the country and sometimes took sole responsibility upon 
herself, the king merely executing her commands and 
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devoting himself solely to a religious life.* This happy 
royal couple, so rare in Indian history, was however 
extremely unhappy in later life. For Ananta by the advice 
of his queen inold age placed on the throne their son 
Kalasa and retired. Kalasa turned out.a vagabond and 
when taken to task by his father for his licentiousness 
attempted to take Ananta’s life. The aged king and queen 
in their retirement were surrounded and their place of 
residence set on fire. They with their followers issued out 
and wished to leave the kingdom, but they were implored 
by their subjects to stay. Kalasa’s son Harsha was 
called by them to their side and he left his father and 
went to his grandparents and comforted them. Still per- 
secuted by his heartless son, king Kalasa, Anantadeva 
one day killed himself. The queen was a most partial 
mother and every time espoused herson’s cause. But the 
son did not even go to comfort his bereaved mother. She 
immolated herself on her husband’s pyre like a true Hindu 
Sati cursing the ministers of Kalasa who had taken her 
son away from her. 


Kalasa now induced his son Harsha to return to 
him and all the wealth of the aged king Ananta was kept’ 
separate and sealed as his separate portion. Kalasa turned 
a good king after Ananta’s death and he too hada long 
reign. Harsha lived quietly at his court and attained 
great renown, as Kalhana records, throughout India by his 
great accomplishments. He was a master of learning 
like his namesake Harsha of the 7th century. He was 
also a-master of music and his musical compositions were 
greatly appreciated even by his father. But unlike his 
namesake, Harsha was_ unfortunate. Unscrupulous 
courtiers tried to set the son against the father and suc- 
ceeded after atime. Harsha unfortunately rebelled and 
being overpowered he was placed in confinement. Some 
jealous queens and ministers tried even to poison him 
through food sent to him daily in prison. Coming to knowt 
of it, Harsha refused to take food and for a long time 
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fasted. Kalasa like his father died mourning for his dise 
loyal sonand wishing even to name Harsha his successor. 
But Nonaka the inimical minister intervened and Utkar- 
sha another son of Kalasa ascended ihe throne. Kalasa 
is said to have died in 49 Margashirsha (4149 Lauk. =1073 
A. D.) The people generally were in favour of Harsha, 
but Utkarsha ruled cruelly in spite of them for a 
time. Vijayamalla, a third son of Kalasa; however, made 
efforts to release Harsha and in this attempt he was joined 
by many. A battle was fought and Utkarsha was defeated 
and killed. Harsha was set at liberty and was crowned 


king of Kashmir. 


Harsha ruled for a time justly and with great love 
and gratefulness to his brother and liberator Vijayamalla. 
Of course Nonaka and other ministers, partisans of Ut- 
karsha, were sent to prison, but aftera time even they were 
pardoned and appointed to offices. 


Harsha’s court now became the resort of learned men 
and he patronised them so much that Bilhana, the poet-his- 
torian observes, who had left Kashmir in the days of Kalasga 
and who had been patronised by Parmadi. Vikramaditya 
of Karnataka so liberally that Bilhana’s elephant rode in 
front of his army, regretted he had left’ his native land. 
The accomplishments and the learning of the king himself 
were past all description. “His time was passed in sing- 
ing and hearing music, in composing musical pieces. He 
slept three hours by day and waked the whole night. In 
halls lighted by a thousand lights his nights passed in 
learned conversations or in singing and dancing. In his 
court both Kubera and Yama were constantly present and 
gifts and punishments flew about equally.” (VII, 948). Yet 
his reignin the end was terribly unfortunate and his death 
resembles that of the unfortunate’ Dara Sikoh of Mogul 
history, 

For unscrupulous persons again triumphed and poi- 
soned the amicable relations between Harsha and Vijay a- 
‘malla. In fact under a despotic form of government, 
where any body can become king if he had only the auda- 
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city, the unscrupulousness, the power and the good luck 
necessary, irrespective of the consent of the people, such 
things will always happen. It was represented to Vijaya- 
malla that he had almost got the throne himself and had 
wrongly allowed Harsha to reap the fruit of his own victory. 
vijayamalla was influenced and after atime rebelled. He 
‘was, however, defeated and compelled to fly the country. It 
appears that the reign of Harsha hereafter was one unend- 
ing series of persecutions of Vijayamalla’s partisans and 
oppression of the ryots also. Even Harsha’s own son Bhoja 
was mistrusted by himandhe too fled. Eventually, Harsha 
was overthrown in a rebellion by Ucchala, a collateral of 
thesame Lohara dynasty. His army was defeated!and the 
capital was taken possession of by Ucchala. Harsha’s 
queens burnt themselves to death and Harsha attended by 
one faithful servant fled and concealed himself ina Matha 
where he was found out and surrounded by Ucchala’s men. 
Then, says the poet, Harsha remembered the sloka of the 
Rishis.* “The fire born of the exasperation caused by the 
oppression of subjects does not stop until it has burnt 
the prosperity, the family and even the life of the king.” 
He even heard that his son had turned back to avenge him 
but bad been killed in a battle. Thus bereft of every blessing 
in life, Harsha threw himself upon those who had surroun- 
ded the house and was killed. With Uccha!a’s permission 
unwillingly granted,a merciful person burnt the dead 
body of Harsha like that ofa beggar and that of his faithful 
servant Prayaga who had also been killed in the conflict. 


Harsha is said to have had the same astrological con- 
junctions at birth as Duryodhana and other destroyers of 
their own family.j. He died in the Bhadra month of 77 
(4177 Lauk.=1101 A. D.) and was 42 years and 8 months 
old (One would have expected him to be older ). With 
him, the first Lohara line came to end and the Sata- 
vahana line of Ucchala commenced. This line was still 
reigning ‘when Kalhana wrote his Rajatarangini in Saka 
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1070 or 1148 A. D. Ucchala ruled from 1101 to 1111 A. D. 
and was succeeded by his brother Sussala who reigned till 
1128. Sussala had a strong reign but he was for a time 
dispossessed by Bhikshu a grandson of Harsha who had 
taken refuge at Dhara. He, however, regained the throne 
and reigned securely tillhis death. His son by name Jaya- 
sinha a good and virtuous king succeeded him and was on 
the throne when Kalhana wrote. Kalhana has given such 
a detailed account of the reigns of this last dynasty that 
it covers nearly one-half of his work (47 years’ history as 
compared with about 3000 years’ history), but to the ordin- 
ary reader and student of general Indian history of the 
present day, the details of the intrigues and revolutions 
and counter-revolutions in this period are not of importance’ 


The history of Kashmir subsequent to Kalhana may be 
finally given, before proceeding, ina few words. It remained 
2 petty Hindu kingdom torn by internal dissentions while 
the whole of northern India came gradually under Maho- 
medan rule. At last a Mahomedan adventurer from the 
south named Shah Mir deposed Queen Kota widow of 
he last Hindu ruler and founded a Mahomedan dynasty 
(1339 A. D.).. Islam hereafter made its way among the 
population not by forcible conversion but by natural muta- 
tion. But the Brahmins though still sticking to their old 
religion retained the ascendant power in the land by their 
learning and their employment as government servants. 
Strangely enough till Akbar’s final conquest of Kashmir in 
1586 A. D. and its reduction to the status of a province of 
the Mogul Empire, Sanskrit remained the official language 
of the country, no doubt with many words borrowed from 
Persian and Arabic (Stein’s Raj. Vol. I). 


NOTES 
1—POLITICAL CONDITION OF KASHMIR 


The political condition of Kashmir was not very different from 
that of the rest of India but there are certain peculiarities which appear 
from the Rajatarangini and which are worth noticing separately. It is 
to be pitied that no inscriptions or copperplate grants have been found 
in Kashmir to assist us in this work, notwithstanding the fact that nu- 
merous temples were built and Agrahadras to Brahmins given by almost 
every king and queen and minister. Invaluable contemporaneous records 
are thus not available. But the Rajatarangini itself is based on many 
previous histories and the author says he has consulted grants and in- 
scriptions also, as he could probably very easily do, being a government 
officer himself. His work, therefore, as we have before obs_rved, is 
reliable to a great extent from the Karkota dynasty onwands i.e. 
during our period and we give below such information as can be 
gathered from it relating to the form of goverment in Kashmir. 


The government was of course as usual despotic, the powers of the 
king who was anointed by the Brahmins and who sat on a consecrated 
throne, being unlimited. His power was thus derived from the religious 
ceremony, in other words from God and was attested to by the Brahmins. 
These kings belonged to the Kshatriya, Vaisya or Brahmin castes ; but 
whatever their original caste they married into royal families of 
India and became Kshatriyas for all practical purposes. They were 
usually both valiant and learned men. No cowardly or ignorant man 
appears in the list of Kashmir kings. They usually dispensed justice 
impartially but were tyrannical intheir exactions. In their private 
life they anpear to havo been very licentious. In fact it was then be- 
lieved that kingly power was granted by God for earthly enjoyment tc 
one who had inhis previous life performed the most torturesome aus- 
terities. They,"therefore, in this life went to the opposite extreme ,and 
threw themselves headlong into sexual enjoyment. Even the best Kash- 
mir kings appear to have had several nay hundreds of queens, wives 
and concubines for carnal pleasure (with probably the single exception 
of Anantaraja who was satisfied with one wife only.) This conduct is 
singular and is not reflected in the history of other kingdoms. ( Perhaps 
we have no veracious and outspoken historian like Kalhana 
‘for them). It resembles rather the Mahomedan and Roman practices 
then Indian. In the Christian history of the west, however, the beneficial 
influence of christianity with its principle of monogamy cannot but be 
adreired. Copying the conduct of kings, queens whether wives or widows 
were often as licencious, but examples of noble women are not wanting. 
‘The wonder is that both ill-behaved and well-behaved queens immolated 
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themselves on the funeral pyres of their husbands. Such is the force 


of custom and the intense power of the human desire for the good 
opinion of the world. 


The king was assisted inthe administration by ministers appointed 
at will who were usually both able as well as unscrupulous. The names of 
ministers are somewhat different from those in other countries. There 
does not appear to be any: chief minister (indeed as in the polity of other 
countries in India.). But the minister called Dvaradhipa or master of the 
royaldoorin Kashmir seems to be the most important person. He was so 
to speak the High Chamberlain and had the control of the access to the 
king (VIII 576). Then there was the Kampandadhisa which office cannot 
be well understood. He was probably the head of the army (579 ditto), 
and there was the NagaradhiSa or head of the capital city (580), There 
was alsothe head of the treasury and the foreign minister Sandhi- 
vigrahika is also mentioned (these two are general names and not 
special to Kashmir like the first three). There was again an officer of 
Ganjas which may ba taken to be markets. Now markets are often 
said to be opened by kings, queens and ministers in their names. 
These places are places of barter and commerce and the head officer of 
them had the revenue collection of Sayar or custom duties and also the 
regulation of trade under him and was thus a great power. The king had 
over these cfficials absolute power of appointment and dismissal. There 
was also an Akshapataladhyaksha or chief of land revenue records. 
None of these officers was hereditary but sons of ministers usually 
becaiae ministers in one or another department. 


Very great opprobrium attached to the name of the Kayasthas. 
It is not quite clear if this was a separate caste in Kashmir. The 
greater ministers were usually Brahmins or Kshatriyas or of families 
belonging to the royal caste or clan. But the Kayasthas in Kashmir 
appear to include all revenue collection officers. Probably they formed 
a class among themselves. They were always the most willing instru- 
ments in the hands of oppressive kings on whom, however, the blame for 
oppression must really rest. These officers and and officers of armies 
and the soldiers called Tantris were also very corrupt and Utkocha or 
bribe is a word that coustantly occurs in the Rajatarangini. 


There is one department mentioned in the Rajatarangini which it is 
difficult to understand. It is called Karmasthana and its officer was also 
an important officer. Perhaps it meant the public works department. 
All coustruction of buildings, temples, mathas etc. must have been in his 
charge and as head of a great spending department the officer must have: 
had splendid opportunities for embezzlement. 


The king’s darbar was, as in oldest times, the court of justice and 
kings are described as most zealously heating every morning the @om- 
plaints of Arthis or plaintiffs. The vivadas or cases were inquired into. 
with the assistance of fixed jurors who are called stheya and sometimes. 
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even these stheyas were partial and just kings by curious artifices found 
outthe truth. In a case of treasure deposited with a person one king is 
said to have detected misappropriation by the defendent. by inspecting 
the sealed deposit and finding therein rupees stamped with the name of 
kings who had not even come to the throne at the time of the deposit: 
This also shows that each king struck coins in his own name when he 
came to the, throne as in these days. The coins arecalled Dinnaras 
(with adouble n). Andthese were of gold and silver as well as ofcopper. 
The servants of government were paid so many copper Dinnaras a day, a 
court poet as already stated being described (of course by exaggeration), 
as receiving one lakh of Dinnaras every day. 


The king could not have always presided in the court of justice and 
there was always a Rajasthaniya or deputy of the king appointed. 
(Stein also translates Rajasthantya by Chief Justice VII 573). There — 
was again a Dandanayaka for the state who was probably the chief 
police officer with the jails in his charge and thus he was the master 
of punishments. Both these officers and others previously mentioned 
such asthe Dvaradhipati, Ganjadhipa etc. were persons expected to lead 
military expeditions and were in fact generals and warriors also. For 
the king sent any one ofthem according to his pleasure to chastise 
rebels. Ofcourse kings usually led armies in person on all important 
occasions. 


The kingdom seems to have been divided into districts which were 
called Rajyas. The Madavarajya and Kramarajya so often mentioned 
in the Tarangani were clearly divisions of Kashmir and their chief 
officers were usually king’s relatives for they are often called Rajas 
also, There were no Tehsils or Parganas as are now called below the 
Rajya but the usual revenue unit was the village. Village officers are 
not mentioned, but there must have been the usual ones. The heads of 
villages appear to be generally Damaras, a warlike and turbulent race 
which required often to be kept:in check by severe punishments such as 
impalement or sularopana. But they often also supplied peasant 
voluntary armies to the king. The revenue of the state must have been 
derived in kind. 


There werecertain other officers called Diviras ; who they were it is 
difficult to find. Stein translates Divira by writer or secretary. It may be 
stated that these secretaries of the king (Diviras) are mentioned even in 
Valabhi grants. Then again the military officers or men called Tantris 
and Ekangas are also ununderstandable. These names are not found 
elsewhere. Are the Ekangas equivalent of the Ekandas of the Maratha 
armies? Ordo we recognise in them the Yekangbaj of Ahmednagar 
Mahomedan warriors who fowght with one weapon only, mentioned by 
Fehrista? “They made both offence and defence with the same sword.” 


The kingdom of Kashmir had a few subordinate feudatory states 
always dependent upon it and these appear to be Lohara, Urasa 
and Rajapuri (kingdoms mentioned even by Hiuen Tsang as subject to 
Kashmir in 630 A. D.). In the time of Kalasa in 63° (4163 Lauk.=1087 
A. D.) eight kings came together to pay respects to him and there were 
great celebrations. (The minister Vamana is described as having so. 
suecessfully made arrangements for their reception and entertainment 
that nothing was left to be desired). These were Kirtini king of 
Abbapura, Asata king of Champa, Kalaga son of Tukka king of 
Ballapura, Sangramapala king of MRajapuri. Utkarsha king 
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of Lohara, Munja king of Uraéa Gambhiraginha of Kandega 
and Uttamaraja king of Kashthavata. These appear to be smal] 
kinddomg on the frontier of Kashmir. They had usually marriage 
relations with the Kashmir royal families. Where these states were 
Situate we cannot clearly determine. 


The sorrounding independent states were Gurjara inthe south, Shahi 
or Kabul inthe west, Turushka in the norch and the Darada in the east. 
The Daradas (also sometimes ¢pelt Darad) seem to have had constant 
conflicts with the Kashmiris. 


Kashmir was always famous for its learned men and the kings 
usually were patrons of learning. King Harsha was a great pandit 
himself; so also Jayapida. The settlements of: Brahmins were 
numerous and had Agraharas or inam villages assigned to them. 
These were in fact learned Universities well endowed by kings. The 
Kashmir pandits were famous throughout India. Their names have a 
peculiar turn worthy to be mentioned. They always ended in Za. or na. such 
as Udbhata, Mammata, Lavata and so on or Salhana, Kalhana, Bilhana 
and so on. Kashmir names generally strike us as peculiar in these days, 
‘but they are not of Turkish origin. 


II—CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF KASHMIR KINGS 601 A. D.—1148 A D. 
ist Dynasty (Karkota ) 


Durlabhavardhan 
36 years 601-637 A. D. 


| 
Durlabhaka 


50 years 637-687 A. D. 
mm | eee 
] _<t> pe | 
‘Chandrapida Tarapida Muktapida 
8 years 4 years Lalitaditya 


36 years hp A.D. 


| | 
Kuvalayapida Vajrapida 


1 year 7 years 
| aie 
Sangramapida Jayapida 
7 years © Vinayaditya 


31 years 751-782 A. D. 
| 


| P 
Sangramapida (Lalitapida) 


7 years 3 
Chippatajayapida 
| 
eal 
Utpalapida * Ajitapida e-' 7} 


| Minors in the 

Anangapida Lorre of us 
deposed 855 A.D. f° Bal# mater- 
by Avantivarman J of Chippata. 


son of Utpala 
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2nd Dynasty (Utpala) 


Avantivarman 
29 years 855-884 A. D. 


: Sankarvarman 
* 18 years 884-902 A. D. 
| 


| 
Gopalavarman 


| 
Sankatavarman 
minor minor 
—EE vs —S— 
mother Sugandha regent 
902-906-914. 


Minoc kings of a collateral branch like Pangu, Chakravarman, 
Partha ruled from 915 to 939 A. D. 


38rd Dynasty (Viradeva) 


YaSaskaradeva 
8 years 940-948 A. D. 


Sangramadeva 949 


4th Dynasty (Divira) 


Parvagupta 
8 years 950-958 


| 
Kshemagupta—m. Didda. 
958-972 grand daughter of Shahis 


| 
Abhimanyu 973 d. Regent and. 
| 


for herself 


| | 980-1003 d. 
Nandigupta Tribhuvana Bhima 
975 d. 980 d. 
ith Dynasty (Lohara) 
ist Branch eh 2nd Branch 


Sangramaraja Didda’s brother’s son 1004-1029 A.D. (Malla) 
! 


I as ety ede 
Anantaraja 1059. A. D. | 
Ucchala 


! 


Sussala 
Kalaga 1073 A. D. TAS De 1128 A.D. 
| 
| | Jayasinha 
Harsha ' Wtkarsha ruling when Kalhana 
1101 d. 1089 d. wrote in 1148 A.D. 
| 
_ Bhoja 
killed in battie 
| 
Bhikshu 
1130 


pre “i 
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III SOME NOTABLB FACTS ABOUT KASHMIR 


1. Kashmir isa large valley between two extensive ranges, almost 
impassable, of the Himalaya mountains. The river Vitasta passes 
through this valley and comes out into the plains of the Panjab through 
a narrow gorge, at which is placed the principal gateway into Kashmir. 
‘This has enabled Kashmir to shut entrance to it to foreigners, to such 
an extent that Kashmir may be shut like acastle. And Kashmir has 
always, unlike other Indian kingdoms, taken care to shut out foreigners, 
We read that the Gauda people who wished to take revenge on 
Lalitaditya, obtained entrance to Kashmir only on the pretext that 
they were going on a pilgrimage to the Sarada temple. The three or 
four minor passages into Kashmir besides this chief one at Varahamula 
(modern Baramulla ) were also always shut and guarded. 


2. The river Vitasta isjoined by another river in the centre of the 


_valley. This river is called Sindhu { different from the chief Sindhu or 
Indus ) and is looked upon as the Ganges of Kashmir and the confluence 
of Vitasta and Sindhu is considered sacred like the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Jumnaat Prayadga. In fact Maenfarguea is a 
great Tirtha in Kashmir and is also called Prayaga. Near this Tirtha 
Lalitaditya founded his city Parihasapura (no longer existing). The 
third important river of Kashmir is called the Krishna ( modern Kishen- 
ganga ) which joins the Vitasta lower down at the end of the valley. 


Se Srinagar‘the capital is an ancient town. An older city exists 
said to be founded by ASoka. The modern city was founded by Pravara- 
sena about 553 A.D. at the latest (some years before Hiuen Tsang’s 
visit in 630) and was also called Pravarapura. It is situated upon the 
Vitasta higher up than Parihdsapura and is laid on both banks of the 
river, there bsing many bridges of boats for communication. 


4, The chief product of the valley besides saffron (called Kashmir 
in Sanskrit for this reason) is rice. In ancient times rice was also the 
chief article of barter. Government due was of course paid in kind 
and hence there was a large quantity of rice collected for government 
and government gave rice naturally to its servants as pay. Other people 
also usually gave rice in payment for services and in exchange for 
other things purchased. This state of things may remind any old 
inhabitant of Konkan of what happened there before the advent of the 
British. Kashmir was in fact a counterpart of Konkan in this respect. 


5. In another respect also Kashmir resembles Konkan. The people 
whether higher or lower subsist on rice and hence are very intelligent. 
The lower people in both are aboriginal and not Aryan. The higher 
viz. the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas and thé Kayasthas are Aryan and are 
found in both The Brahmins are equally orthodox and religious in 
both, Tbe Kashmiris have overspread Northern India and equally 
the Konkan Brahmins Southern. Strangely enough in Northern 
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India the title of Pandit is even now given only to Kashmir Brahmins 
and Konkan (and other Maratha) Brahmins, testifying to the reputa- 
tion of both as learned men. 


6. Kashmir coin was Dinnara. It is the Roman coin Denaris. It orj- 
ginally must have been the Indo-Scythian coin. There were however gold, 
silver and copper Dinnaras. The word was the same for all and it appears 
‘even that the lowest value was also called Dinnara. European scholars 
whose indefatiguable labours cannot but be always acknowledged have 
collected many coins of Kashmir kings and tested their metal and weight. 
The incredible number of coins mentioned by Kalhana as the daily pay 
of poets like Udbhata or princes like Rudrapala are well explained by 
Stein. It appears that the Kashmirians devised lowest divisions of value 
und introduced a system of counting py hundreds and thousands. The 
modern words still current in Kashmir viz: Pachisa, Hatha and Sisnu 
are evidently 25 (sk. PanchavimSati) 100 (sk. Sata ) and 1000 (sk: 
Sahasra). Thus thecredit of first introducing a decimal notation in 
coins belongs to intellegent Kashmir. In this way though rice often may 
in actuality be given in pay, the amount could be expressed in thousands 
of the lowest coin value. 


7, The number of villages in Kashmir is given by Stein as 66,063. 
Every country in ancient India had traditionally a fixed number of 
villages; e.g.the three Maharashtras had 99000. The number for 
Kashmir looking to its extent seems exaggerated. But we may state here 
that this traditional number is also given by the Skanda Purana in 
which in Chapter 39 Maheshvara Khanda, the names of countries with 
their numbers of villages is given. Therein the number for Kashmir is 
given as 66000. All towns etc. are included in these and perhaps towns 
must have been counted as more than one village. 


8. We have said the Kashmiris resemble the Konkanasthas and their 
countries also resemble as they both produce rice. But in two respects 
the two people differ. The Kashmiris are eaters of flesh from ancient 
times and have not given up flesh-eating even now. The Konkanasthas 
appear to have been vegetarians from ancient days. The former again 
usually wear the beard but the latter do not. Beards in Kashmir are 
ancient and pre-Mahomedan as we have already seen from Kalhana’s 
description of Brahmins collected for the election of a king. 


IV. CHRONOLOGY OF THE KARKOTA DYNASTY. 


Stein divides Kashmir history by Kalhana into three portions: I 
history of legendary kings down to Karkota dynasty. II. history 
of this dynasty and III history of later dynasties. The chronology of 
the first is distorted and unreliable while that of the last two given 
by Kalhana is correct. The chronology, however, of the Karkota 
dynasty though generally reliable requires a correction of 25 years 
according to Stein and others. This opinion has been propounded by 
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scholars on a comparison with dates in Chinese history which contain 
references to Kashmir kings. Thus Chandrapida is assigned by Kal- 
hana to 686—695 A.D. But Chinese history says that Chandrapida 
sent an embassy in 713 A. D. to China and was recognised as king by 
China in 720 A. D. Then agaiy: Lalitaditya Muktapida who according 
to Kalhana ruled from 699 to 735 sent an embassy to China after 736-7 
( Stein Vol. Ip. 67). There seems to bea reference also to the first 
king Durlabha ( 602-635) as Dulope is said in Chinese history to have 
been asked to give safe conduct to Kipisi { Kabul) envoys between 
627-649. Lastly a poet, Ratnakara, wrote during the reign of “the 
young Brihaspati last king of the Karkotakas; but he is also said by 
Kalhana himself to be a poet in the court of the next king Avantivarman 
who ruled correctly enough from 855 to 883 A. D. How can Brihaspati’s. 
date be 814, scholars ask, as assigned by Kalhana to his death? 
Such are the arguments on which Stein aud other European scholars 
bring Kalhana’s dates for Karkotakas down by 25 years. These corrected 
dates are of course followed by Sir V. Smith, who has accordingly 
placed the conquest of Kanouj by Lalitaditya after 736 A. D. (also on 
other authorities of Chinese historians ). 


But we have followed Kalhana’sdatesund not these in our summary 
of Kashmir history given here. For the dates of Kalhana are supported 
by the Chacha-nama wherein the conquests of Lalitaditya are dated 
before the Mahomedan conquest of Sind in 712 A. D. as we have stated 
here. We may, therefore, accept Kalhana :supported by the foreign 
Arabs as against the Chinese who were always impressed by their own 
greatness. They even represent Lalitaditya to be a subordinate king of 
the Chinese emperors which is absurd. The difficulties pointed out 
above are not insuperable. Durlabhaka was the name of the first king’s 
son and successor and the Chinese dates 636 to 649 may refer to his 
reign. Chandrapida and Muktapida may have been moved 25 years 
later by Chinese historians to suit their history; and lastly Ratnakara 
may have written his poem Haravijayainhis youth under Brihaspati 
alias Chippata Jayapida in 813 A.D. and yet may have been acourt-poet of 
Avantivarman in855. Thisinstance ofan active life of 50 yearsisnot at all 
strange nor is a life of 80 or $0 years in Kashmir an absurdity. Ratna- 
kara may be 30 years old in 813 and 70 or 80 years old in 855-60 under 
Avantivarman. 


V—EX ACTIONS OF SANKARAVARMAN (883-902 A. D.) 


We have already stated that the exactions of this king were most 
oppressive and that they will be noticed separately. They are described 
by Kalhana in V. 167-183. The translation of the Slokas concerned is as 
follows (Stein Vol. If page 298-9). 


167—This robber of the temples possessed in villages and other pro- 
perty two new officers called Attapatibhaga (share of the lord of the 
market) and Grihakritya (domestic affairs) 
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168—He took from the temples the profits arising from the sale of 
incense, sandal-wood, and other articles of worship under the pretext 
that they were the king’s legal share of the price. 


169—Then again he plundered straightway 64 temples through 
special officers placed under pretence of supervision. 


1°0—The king resumed the villages belonging to the temples against 


compensatory assignments (pratikara) and then cultivated the land bim- 
selfas if he was an agriculturist. 


171—He reduced the weight in the scales by one-third and stiil 
made out that he gave more to the temple corporation (parishad) than 
the due annual allowance, pretending that the deductions were due to 
food-supply, price of woolen clothes and the like. 


172—When he was in another region he fined those villagers who 
did not come and carry their loads for one year by the value of the load 
according to higher prices, 


173--In the next year he fined without any :auit all villagers in the 
respective villages by the value of the load according to the same 
calculation. 


174—Thus he introduced that well-known system of forced carri- 
age of loads whichis the harbinger of misery for the villagers and 
which is of thirteen kinds. 


175—By levying contributions for the monthly pay of the skandha 
kas, village clerks (gramakayasthas) and the iike and by other exac- 
tions he drove the villagers into poverty. 


176—Thus by deducting or adding to the weights, by fines on thse 
villagers and similar imposts, he amassed revenue for Gribakritya. 


177—He appointed in this special -office five secretaries (divira) 


and the sixth the treasurer (Ganjavara Sakana who was also called 
Lavata ?) 


178—Thus this foolish ruler accepted hell for himself in order to- 
benefit by his acts future kings or functionaries. 


The above description will give an idea of the many imposts intro- 
duced by Sankaravarman. The Rudhabh@rodhi or begar of villages has, 
Stein says, remained to thisday. The ways of plundering temples and 
villagers are, however, usually the same with all rapacious kings in India. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE MAITRAKAS OF VALABHT 


( Before taking up the history of the Panjab, Rajputana and Mid- 
{ndia which constitute India par excellence, we shall first relate the 
history of the surrounding kingdoms and first those in the west which 
are of importance. These are of course Valabhi and Broach mentioned 
by Hieun Tsang. For the history of Valabhi we have only inscriptional 
records to rely upon, in fact copperplate grants only; but these 
are numerous enough and they supply very valuable information 
which has already been collated and given at length in the Bombay 
Gazetteer Volume on Gujarat. We shall rely mostly on this and give 
the history of Valabhi or Eastern Saurashtra. The only question in 
dispute is about the origin of this dynasty and we shall have to insist 
upon our own opinion in contradiction to the almost unanimous voice of 
Western antiquarian scholars supported by that of many Indian). 


The kingdom of Valabhi was situated in Eastern 
Kathiawar or ancient Saurashtra. The old town of Valabhi 
has been discovered recently, a few miles to the north- 
west of Bhavnagar. The kingdom, though small, was im- 
portant enough to be visited by Hiuen Tsang in 640 A. D. 
Nov. 1. (see itinery in Cunningham). He states two facts 
in connection with it viz. that the king was a Kshatriya 
his name being Dhruvasena, and that he was son-in-law 
to Harsha the Emperor of India and king of Kanauj- 
These particulars tally well with what we find in the inscrip- 
tions and copper-plate grants themselves; as also with the 
tradition about the origin of the Valabhi kings as current 
among the Sesodias of Udepur who trage their origin to them 
and who are by common consent of India, considered to 
be the best and most ancient Kshatriyas being the direct 
descendants of Rama of the premiersolarrace of Ayodhya. 


Now European Scholars impelled by a strange bias 
have tried latterly to show that the Valabhi 
kings belonged to the Gujar race and were therefore 
foreigners who are alleged to have come with the Huns in 
about 500 A. D. and founded this kingdon on the 
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ruins of the Gupta empire. But there are no grounds 
whatever for this strange opinion. The Valabhi grants 
usually begin with the words* quoted below which show that 
Valabhi kings were descended from one Batarka of the Mait- 
raka family. Now what is meant by the word Maitraka ? 
Western scholars seem to say that Mitra is the sun and 
therefore is equivalent of Mihira and therefore Maitrakas 
were Mihiras!!! A strange theory indeed. The simple 
explanation is that Maitraka was the name of the family 
like Maukhari, Chalukya etc. and that it must be left un- 
translated, and no conjectures should be hazarded about its 
meaning. Butifany are to be made, why not say that Maitra- 
‘kameans Mitra-born orsolar? It would be best, however, to 
leave these scholars to their biassed opinions and to explain 
our theory. The Valabhi kings were certainly known to be 
the best Kshatriyas in Harsha’s time i.e. about 620 A. D. 
Hiuen Tsang calls him straightly so while he distinctly 
declares that Harsha was a Vaisya. That he was of the 
best family of Kshatriyas may be believed in from the fact 
that Harsha gave him his only daughter in marriage. We 
have already seen that Kshatriyas in those days married 
Vaisya girls especially if they were daughters of kings. 
It must have been an ambition with Vaisya kings to 
-give their daughters to the best Kshatriya princes in mar- 
riage. We have seen how Rajyasri, Harsha’s sister, was 
for this reason given to Grahavarman Maukari of Kanauj. 
We have already quoted Bana’s words in this connection? 
‘“Wise men look for noble descent only in the bride-groom 
among his other qualifications.’”’ We may, therefore, well be- 
lieve that Harsha gave his daughter to Dhruvasena be- 
cause in his days (in the 7th century) Valabhi kings were 
looked upon as best Kshatriyas. It seems also perfectly 
certain that kingly families in the days of Harsha sought 
to assign themselves to the ancient solar or lunar races 


* waa of seats Aseot sqeameTasomeaprE 
TASEITATI TATA TAS SAAT SAI SAAT, THAN SIAAI A aaa TAT: 
areata ( Epi. Ind. VIII p. 190.) 


aeeat eqy aay AfraaAantecra stat: 
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described in the Puranas and the Mahabharata. We have 
quoted Bana’s evidence on this point also. “Show me if 
you find such a resplendent king (like Harsha) in your 
vaunted solar and lunar lines.” Itis clear, therefore, that 
the belief that certain families of Kshatriyas were solar 
and certain others lunar in decent isas oldas Bana and 
Harsha of 620 A. D. It is on the other hand impossible to. 
believe that foreigners or mlechhas who came to India 
about 500 A. D. could have, within a hundred years, so 
palmed themselves off -upon the people as to be looked 
upon as the best Kshatriyas in India. Powerful kings in 
indialike Pratapavardhana and others were very careful to. 
prevent mixture of Varnas and such anevent was therefore, 
‘ impossible. They might have succeeded in getting into. 
Kshatriya fold with Kshatriya names. But as Hindu so- 
ciety always did, they would be looked uponas one more 
branch of Vratya Kshatriyas added to the hundred and one 
Kshatriya sub-castes guarded by marriage restriction. 


Nor does the history of Valabhi kings as given by tra- 
dition seem inconsistent with the natural course of events 
and require a conquest by foreigners. Their tradition is: 
that one Kanakasena of the solar family from Ayodhya 
came first to Lohakot which need not be Lahore, and from 
thence to Birnagar in Saurastra. There he took posses- 
sion of it from a local prince in A. D. 144. Four genera- 
tions later, Vijayasena founded Vijayapur (now Dholka) 
and subsequently the family founded Valabhipur (Todd). 
Now this tradition does not contradict known history or 
the inscriptions. Kshatriya adventurers were always ready 
to go where they could found a kingdom and Kanakasena 
might have found opportunity to become a Thakur under 
the Saka kings of Kathiawar of A. D. 144. Later on when 
the Guptas conquered the country the Senas might have 
been the sub-lords of the Guptas. Now Bhatarka is styled 
Senapati in early copperplates. He was probably a gene- 
ral of the Gupta forces in Saurashtra and must have fought 
their battles with invaders either in Saurashtra or in the 
Panjab and elsewhere. When the Gupta empire fell, he 
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must have become independent in his own small state of 
Valabhi, still preserving the title Senadpati as one of 
honour. Such things have constantly happened in Indian 
history from the most ancient times to the modern. When 
empires fall, the governors of provinces become indepen- 
dent and still preserve their former titles of honour,witness 
the Vazier of Oudh or the Nizam of the Deccan. These 
titles are of those offices which they actually filled under 
the Moghals, and when they became indépendent they still 
kept them as honourable ones. This will suffice to explain 
the title Senapati, and others taken by Bhatarka of the 
Maitraka family. (The word Maitrakanam had wrongly 
‘been interpreted previously as applying to his enemies. It 
hes been rightly now explained as belonging to Bhatarka; 
‘but itis indicative of his family and as we have shown 
above it does not make him a meher. ) The epithet warn- 
Mouai-qesarqasaaA shows that Bhatérka was born ina 
kingly family and had many Kshatriya followers who were 
servants of the state for many generations. This proves 
that it was not Bhatarka who first rose to royal dignity.* 


Having thus dispelled the clouds that have gathered 
about Bhatarka’s family and race, we proceed to sketch 
in short the history of the family onwards which 
can be gathered from the inscriptions in a continuous 
-stream down to about the middle of the 8th century. This 
history is undisputed and we copy it from the Bombay 


* It is curious to note that this theory of ours turns out to be not a new one and that 
‘it was propounded years ago by Major Watson and accepted by Cunningham, It seems 
‘thatit has been left out in later histories in consequence of the new theory started 
that the Valabhi kings were Gujars by race This is what Cunningham writes in Arch 
S.R. Vol, XIX Central Provinces p, 28 I am willing to accept Major Watson’s traditonal 
account:that he (Senapati Bhatarta) was the governor of Surashtra under Skandagupta 
As his son Dharasena takes only the same simple title I.conclude he remained tributary 
to Budhagupta. His second son however not only bears the title Maharaja but records 
that he was.installed by the king of the whole world. As Ihave pointed out, this was 
probably the last act of supreme sovereignty performed by Budhagupta” “ The coins 
hich I now notice also confirm the same state of things, No, 23 Rev. Legendia 
modified Gupta character ' Maharajno Mahakshatra parama Samanta Maha Sri Bh: ‘*a- 
rakasa” One of Mr Newtons coins and several of myjsown read “ Raino Mahakshatis, 
Paramaditya Rajno Samanta Mahasri Bhattarakasa, No. 24 Rev. Legexd in modifiea 
Gupta character “-Maharajno, Mahakshatra Samanta Mahesha Paramaditya Dhara 
‘ genasa’” The word Mahakshatra on these coins distinctly proves that theee Senas prided 
themselves on being true Kshatriyag, 
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Gazetteer Gujarat Volume. It may be added that the Valabhi 
copperplate grants use invariably the Gupta era, so much 
so, that it has come to be called also the Valabhi era (see 
Alberuni). They were originally subjects of the Guptas 
or they use this era because it was then prevalent in 
Saurashtra. Secondly the seal of all these grants is the: 
same, viz. a bull with the legend under it Sri Bhatarka 
(in Prakrit ) showing that the family never lost its respect 
for its founder Bhatarka. 


No copperplate comes from his time but we have one: 
from his son Dhruvasena. Bhatarka is therein styled. 
Sendpati. He had four sons who seem to have succes- 
sively ruled viz. 1 Dharasena. 2 Dronasinha 3 Dhruvasena 
and 5 Dharapatta. Dharasena is called Sendpati like his. 
father, and Dronasinha is styled Maharaja “ invested with 
royal authority by the great Lord of the whole world.” 
The Gazetteer looks upon this as ambiguous but this is plain 
endugh asit shows thatthe kingship was formally acknow- 
ledged by the declining Gupta Emperors. The Valabhi 
family appears during the first reigns to have also recog... 
nised the Guptas as their overlords, and when that line 
was extinct thenonly they styled themselves Maharajadhi- 
raja. They till then also took the title of Mahasamanta. 
as Dhruvasena’s grants still declare. Dharasena probably 
ruled from 526 A. D. to 535 A. D. His two brothers ruled 
before him and probably Dharapatta younger brotherruled: 
after him. Gthasenaa son of the last, ( 539-569 A. D. ) 
has left three copperplate grants and aninscription, He 
seems to have become the first independent sovereign and 
later grants mention his name first after Bhatarka Indeed 
we find the last Gupta Emperor Kumaragupta II ruled 
about 535A. D. V.S. E. H. p. 312. Guihasena is also called 
Gohila and according to Rajput fashion his descendents in 
collateral branches called themselves Gehlots ( Gohila 
putra, Prakrit Gehlot ). 


Githasena was succeeded by his son Dhruvasena II. 
Five of his grants have been found. In two he is called 
Mahasamanta; this may be by habit or the Gupta Empire 
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still survived i ina moribund condition like the Mogul empire. 
He-may be “ supposed to have ruled from 569 to 589 A.D, 
He was succeeded by his son Siladitya I. His grants 
have also been found. He is as usual Parama Mahesvara or 
great devotee of Siva though he gives donations to Buddhists 
also. He may be placed between 590 and 609. A. D. 
He was succeeded by his brother Kharagraha (610-615 } 
He has left no grants.. He was succeeded by his son, 
Dharasena IJI (615-620). His successor was his brother 
Dhruvasena (620-640). He is the famous son-in-law of 
Harsha who accompanied him on his many | expedi- 
tions and was present at his great alms-giving ceremony 
at Prayaga as described by Hiuen Tsang. Hiuen Tsang 
gives his name as Dhruvapotta which .is the same as 
Dhruvabhata. From a Broach grant it appears that this 
king had been defeated by Harsha and had sought refuge 
with the Broach king Dadda. This must have been before 
his marriage. (He may have refused to marry Harsha’s 
daughter but in Rajput fashion consented after defeat ). 
He was latterly entirely Buddhist’ perhaps for his father- 
in-law’s sake. 


He was succeeded by his son Dharasena IV “ perhaps 
the most powerful of the Valabhi kings.” His copperplate 
grant dated Gupta 330 or 649 A. D. shows that he assumed 
even the title of Chakravarti along-with other high sound- 
ing titles. This may be a reality for his successors omit 
this title for themselves and use only Maharajadhiraja. It 
was during the reign of this king that Bhatti composed 
his Bhattikavya at Valabhias is stated at the end of 
the poem. 


Dharasena IV had no son and therefore a son of a 
collateral and chief of some district in Khaira near the 
Vindhya mountains succeeded him as Dhruvasena IIT 
(650-656). A copperplate grant of his has been found 
recording the grant of Pedhapadrain Vanthali (the modern 
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Vanthali in Navanagar). He was succeeded by his elder 
brother Kharagraha who has also left one grant. He was 
succeeded by his son Siladitya III (666-675). His titles 
are Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja and Paramesa 
which are now always taken by his successors as also 
the name Siladitya which is henceforth like Vallabha of 
the Chalukyas the nick-name of the Valabhi kings. We 
have thus in succession Siladity.a IV andV and VI and 
VII the last being also called Dhruvabhata. One grant of 
his dated 766 A. D. has been found. 


The story of the destruction of Valabhi which pro- 
bably occurred during this king’s reign is told by Alberuni. 
Ranka a disaffected subject of Valabhi called the Arabs of 
Mansura, thenew capital of Sindfounded by Mahamad Ka- 
sim’s son (now not in existence). They sailed in ships down 
the Indus and came by sea suddenly into the estuary of 
Bhavnagar and madea night attack on Valabhi which 
was not then far from the head of the estuary. The town 
was sacked and destroyed. The king was killed and the 
population dispersed. Thus was the usual cause viz. 
treachery, responsible for the destruction of a flourishing 
kingdom. Valabhi town continued for some centuries 
more, in a dilapidated condition and is mentioned by Arab 
writers of the 10th. century even. But the kingcom no 
longer existed and the town too disappeared finally, to be 
discovered quite recently in ruins near Bhavnagar which 
in modern history has taken the place of Valabhi. 


Thus the Valabhi dynasty lasted from about 509 to 775. 
A. D. in which year this event is usually placed. For 275 
years thus, Northern Gujarat and Eastern Kathiawar were 
in a prosperous and happy condition. This was due both 
to the people and the ruling dynasty. The people of Guja- 
rat appear to have been thenas now peaceful, industrious 
and thrifty. The kings appearto have been simple, straight- 
forward and unavaricious. They iried toplease the people 
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as a king ought to do(see ranjanad raja of Kalidasa and the 

‘grant quoted at the end, of these Valabhik ngs.) The adminis- 
tration seems to have been most orderiy and systematic. 
We have already noted the naines of officers which appear 
from the grants ‘of these kings viz, Ayuktaka, Dranghika, 
{Dranga-town), Mahattara, Chatabhata (Policeman), Dhruva 
(hereditary accountant of the village, a name still current 
in Gujarat), Adhikaranika(Judicial officer), Dandapasika 
Chaurodharanika, Rajasthaniya, Amatya, Shaulkika (toll 
officer), Bhogika (revenue collector), Vartmapala, Pratisaraka, 
Vishayapati (Mamlatdar), Rashtrapati and so on. (Bombay 
Gazetteer Gujarat p. 182). The land was fully cultivated, 
every field being measured and named. The collection of 
revenue was in kind and called Bhoga as everywhere else 
a word still surviving in Gujarat. The kings have signed 
the grants with their own hand being usually learned men. 
And the kings do not appear to have been licentious or 
oppressive asin Kashmir. In fact it may be said that 
they were not unmindful of their duties as descendants of 
Rama, the ideal good king of ancient India. 


The extent of the dominion of Valabhi was not wide. 
It included, however, a great part of Kathiawar and of 
Gujarat, Kaira district and some portion of Western Malwa 
also, as is apparent from some of their grants. The small- 
ness of thekingdom may explain to some extent why Vala- 
hbi fell so easily before the Arabs. Of course the immediate 
explanation is the treachery of Ranka. But we may also 
_add a third explanation viz. the unwarlike character of the 
people and even the rulers which must have resulted from 
the wide spread of the Buddhistic principles, chiefly the 
principle of Ahimsa of which Gujarat is even now the 
-stronghold. Gujarat appears to have imbibed this principle 
during the rule of many kings including the Siladitya of 
Molapo described by Hiuen Tsang. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE VALABHI DYNASTY 


Dharasenal- Dronasinh 


(grants 605-609 A. D.) 


(A. D. 509-766 ) 


Bhatarka 
| 
| | 
Dhruvasena I Dhruvapatta 
grant 526 A. D. | 
found. Guthasena 


(grants 559-65-67 A. D.) 


Dharasena II 
(grants 581--88-89 A. D.) 
| 


re we | 
Siladitya I Kharagraha I 


| 
Dharasea IIT Dhruvasena II 


Derabhata 
son-in-law of 
: | | i, Harsha 
Siladitya IT Kharagraha Dhruvasena IIT (grant 629) 


, | 
Siladitya ITI 
(grant 671) 


Sitaditya IV (grant 691-98) 
Siladitya V (grant 722) 
Giladive VI (grant 760) 
adits VII (grant 766) 


(grant 656) 


(grant 651 A. D. 
Dharasena IV 
(grants 645-649 A. D.): 


( Bombay Gazettcer Gujarat p. 93. ): 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE GURJARS OF BROACH 


(For this history we have the evidence of copperplate grants of 
this dynasty found and the history is well collected inthe Gujarat 
Gazetteer. We may also take the help of other inscriptions and Puranas- 
specially Skanda Purana ). 


Valabhi may practically be looked upon as Saurashtra, 
or modern Kathiawar while Broach may be looked upon as 
modern Gujarat. The grants of the Gurjara kingdom of 
Broach disclose that there were six kings of this family 
with authentic dates as given in the margin. They seem 


Dada a. D. 580 to have ruled in Broach and 
Jayabhata I 605 Nandipur (modern Nandori in 
Dada II 633 the Rajpipla state) from the 
Jayabhata If 655 middle of the sixth century 
tee eee to the middle of the 8th. They 


J bhata III 706-734. ; 5 5 
ee call themselves Gurjara and in 


the last two kings’ grants they claim to be descended 
from one Maharaja Karna. It does not,appear who this 
Karna is. Most take it to be the Karnaof the Mahabharata. 
But this does notseem correct, for Karna would never be 
called Maharaja and Karna was only ‘a Suta or mixed 
breed and not a Kshatriya. Ifa false genealogical descent 
is ‘to be concocted why should a bastard Kshatriya be 
chosen? Karna seems to be some tamous king of the 
Gurjaras themselves whose history has been lost to us. 
How the Gurjaras came so far south it is difficult to know 
but they must have come from Bhinmal which according 
to Hiuen Tsang was the Gurjara kingdom pre-eminently 
so called in his days. The kings of Broach call themselves 
in their grants Samantas and not fully independent kings. 
They must have been dependent upon the Gurjaras of Bhin- 
mal as no other kingdom can be assigned as their overlord. 


Gujarat is a border state between north and south; it. 
is in fact a meeting ground for both. The Gurjaras them- 
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‘selves are admittedly northern people; but the Gurjaras 
of Broach use in their grants the Traikutaka otherwise 
called the Kalachuri era (starting point 249 A. D,) Their 
‘grants are also written in the Gujarati style of the south- 
ern Indian character while the royal signature at the 
end is northern (Bombay Gaz. Gujarat p. 114 }, thus show- 
ing that while the kings were northerners the people were 
southerners. It is clear that the rule previous to that of 
the Gurjaras was that of the Traikitakas who claimed to 
be Haihayas by descent and whose capital Trikuta not 
-yet well identified is mentioned even in the Ramayana and 
in Kalidasa’s Raghuvansa. 


We may note here that Gujarat may be divided into 
three parts (the chief rivers of modern Gujarat being the 
Tapi, the Nerbudda, the Mahi and the Sabarmati in their 
later courses as they join the sea). South Gujarat may be 
taken to extend upto the Nerbudda; middle Gujarat upto the 
Mahi and north Gujarat beyond the Mahi. In ancient 
times south Gujarat was first called Paranta as we see in 
the Mahabharata and thereafter Lata, as we see in 
many grants and in Vardhamihira. Middle Gujarat was 
called Anarta. This name has disappeared finally. It 
was first. substituted by Bharukachha while northern 
Gujarat is called Anandapura by Hiuen Tsang. Now 
south and middle Gujarat were formerly under the Traiku- 
‘takas who came from the Deccan and hence they gave 
‘their characters and their era to the grants of the Broach 
Gurjaras. These latter sometimes held sway over south 
‘Gujarat also; but the Chalukyas of the Deccan soon 
conquered this part and established at Navasari a Gujarat 

'.Chalukya branch, <A copperplate grant of these Chalu- 
kyas ( also using the Traikutaka era) is very important. 
It shows that.the Arabs having conquered Sind in 712 A 
D. made several attempts, as may be expected,. to conquer 
the adjoining kingdoms in _ succession. And _ one 
attempt of this kind was frustrated in a hard fought battle 
by these Chalukyas near Navasari. This grant of the 
Gujarat Chalukya branch of Pulakeshin date A. D. 739 
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(Tr. 390 ) is interesting for the general history of India.* 
The Arabs were called Tajikas by the Indians. They are 
said in this grant to have assailed Sind, Kachhella, Saura- 
shtra( Valabhi) Chavotakajand Maurya(to be noticed 
hereafter ) and Gurjara and then come to Navasari country 
“with the object of attacking the Deccan through it and 
conquering all the Deccan kings.’ We have here the king- 
doms existing in 738. A. D. between Sind and Navasari. 
Gujarat in this grant represents very probably the king- 
dom of Broach including that of the Gurjaras of the north. 
Middle Gujarat was generally subject to the Broach line: 
of Dadda though parts were sometimes under Valabhi; 
but Anandapura and Kachha even were in the time of 
Hiuen Tsang under Malwa. The rule of the Gurjaras 
lasted, as we have said, about 200 years and the Broach line 
disappeared, like Valabhi, somewhere about the middle 
of the 8th century; how we have no mention vet in his- 
torical records. It was certainly not destroyed by the 
Arabs. It may have been destroyed by the Chalukyas or 
by the Chavotakas. It is, however, a mere guess and we 
find the Gurjara kingdom of Broach finally disappear. 
leaving its name ineffaceably attached to the country. 


The names of countries are sometimes inexplicable. 
England is called after the Angles, though they are an 
insignificant part of its people, the Britons, the Saxons, tne 
Normans, the Danes being all ignored. India is known 
now by all its inhabitants as Hindustan and yet this name 
is not the one which the people gaveit. It is aname given 
by foreigners. The people themselves called it originally 
Bharata Khanda a name now not used or only rarely used. 
Panjab again is a foreign name, the original name 
being Panchanada which remains now only in the 
Vedas and the Mahabharata. So it seems that Gujarat 
is a name given by foreignersand then adopted by the 
people‘as as ages But the Gurjaras have left nothing in 


aiftaris Rae TAH SSRIS A ASE MATA AUST A marvarie orreararaarateraierar 
PAOTTATIN..... TAA TaIeNavaTarararama sare fad afwerats 
etc. (Bombay Gaz. Guj. p. ) 
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‘Gujarat. The common people are not Gurjara by descent, 
being totally different in character and features from the 
Gurjaras of the north. The Brahmins are not Gurjaras. 
The Nagars are not Gurjares, though antiquarians ‘tell 
them that they are Gurjeras and foreigners. The Bhar- 
gavas are also not Gurjaras, nor are the Audichyas 
Gurjaras for they are declared late-comers and northerners. 
The Gujarat Brahmins both Nagars and Bhargavas are 
treated as southern Brahmins by themselves. The Ksha- 
triyas too of Gujarat are not Gurjaras. Neither the Valas 
nor Chavadas, neither Guhelots nor Jadejas, neither Solan- 
khis ror Chudasamas call themselves, cr _ believe 
that they are, Gurjaras. Of course Indian savants call all 
these people Gurjaras and foreigners in spite of their 
repudiation, their traditions and history. But their own 
traditions, as we shall show hereafter, are correct and 
historical. In fine neither the Kshatriyas nor the Brah- 
mins are or believe themselves to be of Gurjara origin; 
nor are the common people Gurjaras by ethnology or history. 
And yet this country has received the name of Gujarat 
simply because a Gurjara dynasty which in its grants 
declared itself to be Gurjaras ruledin this part of the 
country for 200 years from about 550 to 720 A.D. They 
have left their name supplanting older names viz: Anarta 
and Lata. Their administration seems to have been 
‘successful and their rule happy like that of the Valabhis. 
In fact the very circumstance that there are no details in 
their history to be recorded shows the happy uneventful 
character of their rule and hence perhaps the continuous 
remembrance of their rule as enshrined in the name of 
the country. 


But Gurjaras have probably also left their language 
impressed on. the people and hence their name. The 
language is undoubtedly northern, Gujarati being more 
akin to Sauraseni than to Maharashtri. Yet originally 
the Maharashtri language seems to have been once predo- 
minent in Gujarat. Under the Traikutaka rule that lan- 
guage must have impressed itself on the people; the 
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‘written characters and the era were certainly theirs. In 
‘Kathiawar and in Gujaratthe Jains-used the Maharashtri 
for their sacred writings and they still use it. This fact 
can only be explained by believing that the language of 
the common people was then Maharashtri or some form 
akin toit. Or the Deccan Jainas seem in-centuries older 
than the sixth to be the chief and prominent Jains in 
India and Gujarat may have got its Jainism from them 
and therefore taken up Maharashtri for their sacred 
literature. Whatever the reason may be, the sacred 
writings of the Jains are in Meaharashtri as those of the 
Buddhists, are in Pali. We will leave this question of the 
ancient language of Gujarat unsolved and merely observe 
that the modern Gujerati must have been formed from a 
language used by the Gurjara kings, brought from the 
north and hence it is akin to the Sauraseni. The name 
and the language of Gujarat thus date from the 8th cen- 
tury A. D. though this is a point which is disputed by 
many Gujarati scholars. 


The Gurjaras appear to be worshippers of the sun 
from their grants. Thisis not strange. There was a 
temple of the sun in Bhinmal also’ But this worship of 
the sun need not indicate the foregin origin of the Gur- 
jaras. Infact sun-worship in India is as old as the Vedas 
and the most sacred prayer of the Brahmins, the Gayatri, 
is addressed to the sun. In later times the worship of 
Siva and Vishnu no doubt became predominant, but sun- 
worship was never entirely supplanted. As early as 
400 B.C. Ktesias mentions that there was a place fifteen 
days’ journey from mount Abu where the people worshipped 
the sun and the moon. (This place must apparently be 
somewhere in Marwar. Bombay Gaz. Guj. p. 532). Thus we 
have a mention of sun-worship even before there was any 
conquest of India by Persians. The temple of the sun in 
Marwar probably at Bhinmal we may thus look upon as 
very old. (The worship of the moon at Prabhasa is also very 
old). Kings, therefore, are often described to be great wor- 
shipers of the sun, and such kings are found in the Var- 
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dhana family at Thanesar and the Valabhi family in Kathia-- 
war. Sometimes this family worship is changed in indivi- 
dual kings and some are hence described as Mahesvaras: 
or Bhagavatas. Sun-worship is even now recognised as. 
a part of the orthodox worship in the Panchayatana. 
That the Magas were specially respected appears simply 
due to the fact that they were worshippers of the sun only 
andin a peculiar way and hence they have gained an access 
to and a position in the Hindu society. But this does not 
indicate that every sun-worshipper in India is a Maga or 
foreigner from Persia. The Gurjaras were, as we have: 
shown before, the ancient Aryans of the second horde of 
invaders z.e. of the moon race and were mostly Vaisyas 7.e. 
those whose avocation was agriculture and cow-breeding: 
the Krishi and Gorakshya of the Gita. How they moved 
from the Panjab their original home to Bhinmal we shall 
discuss when speaking of that country. 


In the Skanda Purana (which we assign to the 8th 
century A. D.) three or four famous holy places in Gujarat 
and Kathiawar are mentioned and there-in many ingenious. 
and imaginary stories about the origin of Tirthas are given. 
We shall notice themin our next volume. But we may say 
that Bharukachha on the Nerbudda(the hermitage of Bhrrigu) 
‘the Mahi-Sagara-Sangama, and Kumari Tritha at Stambha 
pura (Khambayat in Gujarati and Cambay in English), 
Anandpura of the Nagara Brahmins and Prabhasa Hear the. 
confluence of the (supposed) Sarasvati with the sea, with 
the temple of Somanatha or the lord of the moon were 
very famous in those days and highly venerated. 


It would be interesting to close this chapter with the 
mention of the maritime trade carried on at the important 
seaports of Gujarat viz. Broach, Cambay and Prabhasa 
(as noticed by the Gazetteer) even from the most ancient 
times. The Periplus mentions the following exports and 
imports of Broach; imports:—wine, bronze, tin and lead, 
coral and gold stone, cloth of all sorts, variegated sashes, 
storax, sweet clover, gum, stibium for the eyes, gold and: 
silver coins and unguents; for the kings specially, musical 
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instruments, handsome girls-for the harem (Yavanis), high 
class wine and apparel. The exports of Barygaza were 
spikenard, costus, odalbium, ivory, onyxes, porcelain, 
cotton, silk, silk thread, long pepper (chillies) and other 
wares. This was in about 100A. D. Let us compare with 
this what the Arabs say in the 8th century. Gold and 
silver mines are said to be worked in Gujarat. In spite of 
India’s having plenty of gold and even silver, coins were 
formerly imported because of their good appearance. .For 
Dinaras were usedin Gujarat, a name which is not Indian. 
Them again teak wood and bamboo of Sindan (Sanjan) 
were largely exported. Broach lance shafts were famous 
“and prized abroad as also shoes of Cambay (still famous ). 
Emeralds were also exported. (Formerly Yavanis were 
/‘mported and now Tafan fair girls were exported for the’ 
Arab chiefs, a strange vicissitude.) Import of horses must 
lastly be noticed. They came from Persia and Arabia: Of 
course, Broach cotton and cottons were famous still as in 
the days of the Mahabharata and must have been exported 
though cloth of other sorts is mentioned among the 
imported articles. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE CHALUKYAS OF BADAMI 


(For this history we have excellent materials viz. copperplate 
grants and inscriptions andthis history has already been compiled by 
Dr. Bhandarkar. We have added certain observations of our own 
drawn from the Mahabharata and the Ramayana and from a study of 
the inscriptions themselves in the original) 


The chief kingdoms in the south noticed and visited 
by Hiuen Tsang were Maharashtra, Kanchi, and Konkana, 
the first having, however, subdued almost all others and 
established an empire over the peninsula. We shall now 
go on to describe the history of these kingdoms as far as 
it is traceable from inscriptions. 


The kingly families in allthese kingdoms according to 
our view were what are now called Marathas. It may 
seem strange but it is a fact which cannot be denied. The 
modern representatives of these families are found among 
the Marathas alone. The Chalukyas are Chalke or Solan- 
khi. The Pallavas of Kanchi are now represented by the 
family surname of Palave and the Kadambas of Konkana- 
pura or Banavasi are represented by the Kadams. Thus all 
the three important kingdoms in the south in the beginning 
of the 7th century were Muhdrattis or Marathas or in 
other words mixed Aryans speaking the Prakrit language 
Maharashtri and originally inhabiting the country round 
the Godaveri. 


This is a fact which has not been seen by many. Some’ 
think that the Chalukyas of Badami were Kanarese, in 
other words Dravidians. Pallavas aécording to most are 
a Tiddle, while the Kadambas are supposed to be a Brah- 
min family probably. of Dravidian origin. But this is not 
correct. All these’ three families were by origin Aryan 
and having mixed themselves with the local sovereign 
Dravidian families of the Deccan they may be said to 
have become mixed Aryans. But they still preserved their 
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Aryan characteristics, Aryan religion and Aryan lang- 
uage as we shall notice further on. To understand their 
history properly we must take a short resumé of the an- 
cient history of the south beginning with the very advent 
of the Indo-Aryans into the southern peninsula. 


That the Aryans invaded and settled in the Deccan 
nobody now denies. Thiseventis placed by Dr. Bhandarkar 
between Panini and Katyayana; i. e. approximately bet- 
ween the 9th and 4th centuries B.C. But it is possible 
even to go earlier. For Panini explains in a sitra that 
Asmaki is the name of the king as well as the king’s son 
and this ASsmaka in Panini is probably the country about 
Paithana though Asmaka as a northern country or people 
does find a mentionin ancient books. The first settlement 
was Vidarbha or modern Berar. And the next settlement 
was Paithana or Pratishthana on the Godavery. The region 
of the Godavery pleased theinvading Aryans so much that 
this land is praised in many Puranas as the best in the 
world. The river struck the Aryans forcibly and was at 
once likened by them to the Ganges of their old country. 
The town too was named Pratishthana after its namesake 
on the Ganges namely modern Prayaga. Thereafter the 
new-comers settled in many parts further south and the 
different countries or districts settled were called by the 
name of Rashtras. Their names occur in the Mahabharata 
list of kingdoms in the Bhishma Parva chapter 9, namely 
Pandu Rashtra, Gopa Rashtra and Malla Rashtra which 
together with ASmaka form the modern Maharashtra. We 
shall show further on that Rashtra was a favourite name 
with the Maharashtras for a district ora small kingdom. 
Then there was the Kuntala country onthe upper course 
of the Krishna. This country is strangely included both 
among the countries of the north and the south in the 
Mahabharata list i. e. among Aryan countries or countries 
which had come under Aryan influence and were mixed 
Aryans in the language of the Mahabharata as also among 
the southern mlechchha kingdoms. It was most probably 
the meeting ground between the Aryans and non-Aryans. 
The Aryan advance and settlement received.a check pro- 
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babiy at the lower Krishna and the Tungabhadra beyond 
wnich the country was more thickly populated by the Dra- 
vidians. The Mahabharata gives all the countries and people 
to their south, in a separate list and this list is headed as 
usual by the noted Dravida peoples Chola, Pandya, Kerala 
and so on. These were undoubtedly aboriginal peoples 
and aboriginal kingdoms i.e. kingdoms which in the 
beginning did not claim to be Aryans. 

Now the question naturally occurs why was the large 
tract of the country to the north sparsely populated compar- 
ed with the tract to the south, of the Tungabhadra? Answer 
to this natural question is supplied by the story of the 
Ramayana interpreted historically. The whole of this tract 
was certainly covered with forest and was called Danda- 
karanya, From Chitraktta down to Rishyamika in the 
Malaya mountains (i. e. from Rewa down to Mysore) was 
Dandakaranya clearly enough. For Rama could not have 
taken his abode on Chitrakita if it was not in Dandaka- 
ranya. Now itis possible that the hilly portion of this 
country was covered with forest in those ancient days down 
to about 1000 B.C. For it was still covered with forests at 
the beginning of the British rule; the Vindhya, the Satapuda 
and the Mahendra mountainous tracts were under forest 
even so late as 1858 A.D. But why should the level country 
in Berar or about Paithana and in the Deccan be under for- 
est? It should have been and still is an opeu country. 
The explanation is that it was infested by Rakshasas or in 
historical language by carnibals. Sociology tells us that. 
the man-eating tribes do not prosper and hence this country- 
was only sparsely populated. The Mahars ‘and the 
Mangs who subsist on carrion, appear also to be other old 
inhabitants of this land. The invading and settling 

‘Aryans felled the jungle and brought the land under culti- 
‘vation, retaining the Mahars and the Mangs (Sanskrit 
MAtangas) as an out-cast people, It may, therefore, be said 
that the Aryans did notso much conquer the Deccen as 
settle it. They killed the few cannibals, cleared the for- 
ests and founded towns and villages compelling the 
Mangs to live as out-casts outside each village. It is 
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thus that the cultivating population of the Deccan is 
Aryan. The significance of this fact we shall notice 
elsewhere. They were not perhaps pure Aryans but mixed 
Aryans. or Yaduvansi Aryans of the second race of 
invaders called the Lunar race which first settled in 
Kurukshetra, and then in Sirasena, Surashtra etc. These 
had already taken Naga women to wife and were therefore 
mixed to a large extent. 


A second cause of this difference in populousness 
which may also be noticed here is that the seaboard of a 
country is usually more fertile though less healthy than 
the inner tableland and that it is also more prosperous on 
account of trade. The Dravidian population therefore on | 
the sea-coast of the Madras Presidency was thriving and 
denser and more advanced than the population of the 
tableland of the Deccan and it is hence that we find the 
real Dravidian peoples (treated as Mlechha even in the 
Mahabharata) settled all along the coast viz. Chola, Dra- 
vida, Pandya and Kerala, (Kalabhra ? ) on the eastern 
and western coast upto Malabar. There were Kalinga and 
Andhrs on the eastern coast and Konkan on the western 
higher up. But the former two had come before the Maha- 
bharata under Aryan influence though not completely 
settied by the Aryans and they are included in the list of 
northern kingdomis or peoples in the Mahabharata, while 
Konkana was not yet in the days of the Mahabharata 
under Aryan influence and hence is given in the southern 
list, only a part viz. Aparanta or modern Northern Konkan 
being mentioned in the north. 


Such was the condition then about 300 B. C. the date 
of the Mahabharata in its last form. The same thing .~ 
appears to be true of later centuries. The Rashtrikas 
Peithanikas and Assakas mentioned in Asoka’s edicts are 
all Deccan Aryan people now being called Maharathis or 
Maharattis as can be seen from the Nasik cave iuscrip- 
tions. The Periplus and Ptolemy also call this country 
Ariake or the country of the Aryans and mention three 
parts of it viz. the western coast, now come under Aryan 
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influence and Aryan speech and the Maharashtra and 
Kuntala presumably, as they are called in later Sanskrit 
with Paithan and Kolhapur or Karahata as their chief 
towns. The kings through all these days i.e. from the 
earliest settlements down to Asoka’s time were of course 
Aryans and Maharathis. But we come now to the Satava- 
hanas or Andhrabhrityas from the first century B. C. 
to. the 3rd century A. D. as overlerds of all this vast 
country including Konkan, Maharashtra, Kuntala’ and 
even further south as far as Banayasi. 


Who were these Satavahanas? Were they. mixed 
Aryans or non-Aryans, Marathas or Dravidas? That is the 
next question, difficult yet important, which has not yet 
been answered. As we solved the first question by the aid 
of the Ramayana, we will try to solve this question by the 
aid of inscriptions and the Puranas. The latter call them 
Sudras. The popular tradition which of course is usually 
absurd with some truth behind it tells us that Satavahana 
or Salivahana was born of a Brahmin girl from Sesha or the 
sacred Serpent. The Andhras appear to be distinct from the 
other Dravidians. They came under Aryan influence very 
early and their country is mentioned (as we have seen) in 
the Mahabharata among the northern i.e. Aryan or mixed 
Aryan peoples and not among the.southern mlechchhas. 
Were the Andhras Nagas? Apparently the Naga popula- 
tion is still predominant in the Nagpur division which is 
contiguous to the Andhra or Telagu country. The Telagu 
Brahmins are unquestionably Aryans and have still mar- 
riage relations with the Maharashtra Brahmins. The 
Telagu Kshatriyas so to speak have however no marriage 
relations with the Maratha Kshatriyas*. It may be sur- 
mised that the Satavahana family was a family belonging 
to the Naga race which became predominant in the middle 
country by conquering Pataliputra about the middle of the 
lst century B. C.—and conquered Maharashtra also. 
They made Pratishthana or Paithana their capital as it 

"3 The Andhra Kshatriyas however were probably the descendants of the same 


mixed Aryans from vyhom the Marathas are descended. See noteon Aryan Advance 
in the’ South added further on, 
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must have been the capital already of Maharashtra during 
the times of Asoka and earlier kings and thus made it the 
centre of an extensive empire. They called themselves 
Andhrabhrityas because they still owed allegiance to the 
Andhra original seat of power at Dhanakataka. But 
Paithana was their favourite seat. Being the capital of 
a vast empire extending from the north to the south of 
India (from Patna to Mysore) Paithana became famous 
and a centre of commerce and of rich manufactures. Hence 
its fame in the daysof Ptolemy and hence the name 
Paithani in Marathi designating a silk gold bordered 
cloth. The Satavahanas also appear to have been learned 
men themselves and patrons of learned men. And Pai- 
thana became the chief seat of learning inIndia next only 
to Benares. Paithana retained this predominance through- 
out the succeeding centuries down even to the end of the 
Mahomedan power. Maratha kingdoms after the Satava- 
hanas never ruled in Paithana. But their new capitals 
Vatapi or Mankhed, Kalyan or Devagiri never rose to the 
importance of Paithana which still remained the chief 
place in Maharashtra for learning and for rich manu- 
factures. Strangely enough, its pre-eminence remained so 
far recognised that even during Mahomedan and Maratha 
times complicated cases were settled at Paithana under 
the Panchayats of its learned men. A!1 this pre-eminence 
is of course due to its being the capital of the extensive 
empire of the Satavahanas who therefore must have been 
thoroughly orthodox Hindus although some kings of the 
family may have extended patronage to Buddhists also. 


They were, as we have said, originally of the Niga 
race but they appear to have married Kshatriya wives. 
The Sakas of Ujjain a foreign people, yet perfectly Hindu. 
ised, were predominant beyond the Nerbudda, and it appears 
from inscriptions that Rudradiaman’s daughter was married 
to a Satavahana king. That is not strange. For Chandra- 
gupta married a daughter of a Yavana king. Sutdra, nay 
even Kshatriya kings may take Mlechha girls in marriage. 
But it is strange that the Satavahana Naga kings were 
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given Kshatriya daughters, as appears quite ciear. For 
what is the significance of the name Gautamiputra and 
Vaishthiputra which appear so conspicuously in their 
inscriptions? The epithets admittedly mean son of a queen 
born of the Gotama or Vasishtha gotra. Was the name 
of the gotraof the queen mother of importance? They 
were certainly not Brahmin women for their mention 
would not be of importance. It therefore seems that they 
were daughters of well-known Kshatriya kingly families in 
the Deccan. And the Satavahanas lower as they them- 
selves were in the social scale deemed it honourabie to 
mention the gotraoftheir Kshatriya mothers. The mention 
of the gotra of the mother was not a new thing to Aryans. 
We find in the Brihadaranya Upanishad in the VamSas so 
many names given by the gotra of the mother e.g. 
aiMaiga, MAA, TUTTgA and so on. (See geaity aq VIII 5) 
And even in modern times Rajput kings call their queens 
by their honoured father’s families such as Rathodani, Cho- 
haniand soon. <A queen born of aroyal family would 
insist on her gotra being mentioned and hence we surmise 
hat these Sdtavahanas married Maratha Kshatriya 
daughters, and honourably mentioned their gotras. It 
also follows that these Maratha Kshatriya royal families 
nad particular gotras which they then carefully remem- 
bered and proclaimed. The Satavahana marriage relations 
thus give a historical basis of very old standing to the 
generally accepted three Vamsas among the Maratha 
Kshatriyas viz: Strya, Soma and Naga. There were Naga- 
vamsi Maratha Kshatriyas in later history of the seventh 
eentury also as we shall notice hereafter. 


We now come to the history of the Chalukyas of 
Badami. How the Satavahana rule came to an end we do 
not know. By the usual decrepitude which, from history, 
overtakes every royal family after two or three hundred 
years, these Satavahanas from the Ist century B. C. to the 
end of the 2nd century A. D. flourished at Paithana and 
then declined. Before 500 A. D. i. e. during a period of 300 
years we-do not definitely know what happened in Maha- 
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rashtra. Dr. Bhandarkar has held that there must have been 
petty Maratha kingdoms among whom the Rashtrakuta 
family was one. Of this family we shall speak later on. 


But we can make another surmise.* We believe that the 
heart of Maharashtra at least, viz. Paithana and thecountry 
around came under the sway of the Vakatakas. This was 
« Brahmin family ruling inthe present Nagpur division as 

ppears from their many inscriptions found. Their founder 
VindhyaSakti is mentioned in an inscription in the Ajanta 
caves which Dr. Bhau Daji had the honour to first decipher, 
though Dr. Bhau Daji’s surmise that this Vindhyasakti was 
the same as is mentioned in Vishnu Purana is not correct 
as we shall show in the chapteron Andhra history. These 
Vakatakas held extensive sway overthe northern part of 
Maharashtra and ASmaka was under their suzerainty, a 
subordinate king of ASmaka being also mentioned in these 
cave inscriptions, The original founder of the Vakataka 
family and his immediate successors were certainly or- 
thodox Aryans who performed the ASvamedha and other 
Vedic sacrifices. But the people of the Vakataka country 
and some ministers of the family were Buddhists and these 
built many caves at Ajanta. This Buddhist tendency of the 
ministers and the people naturally led to the reassertion of 
the orthodox religion under Rashtrakitas and Chalukyas 
in the sixth century A. D. For as usual these Chalukyas 
signalise their rising power by performing the Asvamedha 
and other Vedic sacrifices. 


Coming to our period ofIndian history and the 
Chalukyas in Maharashtra, we may first observe that it 
is difficult to decide whether the Chalukya family was 
founded by a Kshatriya warrior from Ayodhya as later 
inscriptions declare or whether it was alocal Maratha 
family. The earliest grants give only the information that 
the Chalukya family was of the Manavya gotra and were 
Haritiputras. The importance of this latter epithet will 
appear clear from what we have said above about Sie 


* The same Surmise is made by G, Jouvean Dubreuil i in his book Ancient History 
-of the Deccan recently issued p.71, 
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miputra and Vasishthiputra. In fact this epithet Hariti- 
putra connects the Chalukya tradition with the Satavahana. 
forms of titles. This family was certainly Kshatriya both 
on the father’s side and onthe mother’s. The gotra of 
the founder of the family was Manaya on the father’s 
side and Harita on the mother’s side and hence the family 
takes pride in calling itself Haritiputra as well as Manaya- 
sagotra. It rose to power according to earlier grants by 
conquering Govinda a Rashtraktta king. Its greatest re- 
presentative Pulakesin the first performed the ASvamedha 
sacrifice so characteristic of the Kshatriya raceand power. 
It also indicates as we have said, that this family came 
to power by opposing Buddhistic tendencies and by 
establishing the ascendancy of the Vedic religion much 
in the same way as the rise of the Guptas in the north 
may be said to represent the ascendancy of the orthodox 
. Vedic Aryans, against the Buddhists of the north. These 
Guptas, though Vaisyas apparently, also performed the 
Asvamedha. In the same way the first assertion of 
power by this Pulakesin Kshatriya Maratha king was the 
celebration of the ASvamedha a fact of which the family 
appears to have been.proud and always made mention. 


That these Chalukyas were not Dravidians or Kanarese 
as their capital Badaiami would induce some to beiieve is 
quite clear from the fact that Hiuen Tsang states that 
Pulakesin was a Kshatriya and that he reigned in Maha- 
rashtra. In fact,as stated before, when an empire falls the 
provinces are usally seized by great officers and feudatory 
chiefs and we may thus explain the rise of the Rashtra- 
kutas, the Chalukyas, the Kadambas, and the Pallavas all 
Maharashtra. or Marathi speaking Aryan Kshatriya 
families. The Kadambas were also of the same race as. 
the Chalukyas. They claimed to be of the Manavya gotra 
and sons of a Harita-gotra mother. They could have there- 
fore no marriage relations with the Chalukyas, but with 
other Maratha kingly families. The later legends of both 
we shall presently discuss. The Kadambas had possession 
of Banavasi and Konkanapura. The Pallavas simply 
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called themselves of the Bharadvaja gotra and ha« 
possession of Vengi and other eastern districts of the 
Satavahanas. We shall speak of their rise in the next chap- 
ter. And now we may discuss the origin of the Chalukvas 
as given by their later documents and tradition. 


This tradition is given in the grants of the Eastern 
Chalukyas of Vengi. The legend given by Bilhana in 
the Vikramankadevacharita in the time of the 
later Chalukyas we may at once set aside as absurd and 
imaginary. Bilhana poetically changes the name Chalukya 
into Chaulukya and says that the first progenitor was born 
from the chuluka or handful of Brahma who, as he was 
giving water-oblations, was approached by Indra and re- 
quested to create a warrior to punish irreligious men in 
the Kali age. The Eastern Chalukya tradition is not 
poetical but is genealogical and as mentioned in their in- 
scriptions is as follows. (Seee.g. Ranastute grant of 
Vimaladitya No. 36 p. 357 Ep. Ind. Vol VI). First we have 
the genealogy of the whole lunar vamsa given from the 
moon through the Pandavas down to Udayana (we will 
discuss this genealogy in a note) and then we are told :— 
“ After 59 kings (Chakravartis) in unbroken line had 
ruled in Ayodhya, a descendant by name Vijayaditya came 
to the south with a desire to conquer the Deccan. He hada 
fight with Trilochana Pallava and was killed in battle. His 
queen being pregnant was received by one Vishnubhatta 
Somayaji in a Brahmin Agrahara. There she gave birth 
to a prince named Vishnuvardhana. The rriest performed 
all the ceremonies necessary on the birth of a Kshatriya 
of the araeging and alftdtga* This prince having learnt every - 
thing of his family, performed austerities on the ch@lukya 
mountain and having propitiated the goddess Gauri and 
Kumara and Narayana got through their favour white 
umbrella, Eka- Sankha, the five great Sabda, Paliketana, 
Pratidhakka, Varaha Lanchhana, Panchakdanta Sinhadsana, 
Makara Torana, Kanakadanda and Ganga Yamuna and 
other signs of royalty of his family and having conquered 
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Kadamba, Ganga and others ruled the whole of Dakshina- 
patha, from Setu to the Nerbudda, of 714 lakhs. Vijayaditya 
was born of this Vishnuvardhana king from a Pallava 
princess His son was Bollakeshi Vallabha. His son 
was Kirtivarman.” Here curiously enough the newly added 
portion ends and the graut begins again with the tradi- 
tional beginning of Chalukya grants wtadiaat apeaaa-aed- 
Fa aMeaTAM etc. to AAAI Bla HeATTMI aT TATA TITAIN TT 
yeizenmisad | Now in this added part at the beginning, the 
only credible part appears to be that Vijayaditya came from 
Ayodhya after 59 generations from Udayana. If Udayana 
be placed in 600 B.C. we have 59 generations or 1180 years 
alter him, thus assigning Vijayaditya to about 580 A. D: 
This is late by about a hundred years. Of course the 
average of 20 years for a king, over 59 generations cannot 
give us an exact date and hence we may say that Vijay4a- 
ditya’s coming to the Deccan is probable. 


All else is fable. The early grants of the Chalukyas 
do not state whether they were of the Lunar race or Solar 
race. Eastern Chalukya tradition finally assigned them to 
the Lunar. But even this tradition as recorded in this 
grant of 933 Saka or 1011 A. D. cannot explain the mean- 
ing of Haritiputra in the usual formula of the Chalukya 
kings. Then again the fight between Chalukya and 
Pallava kings being ahereditary fight in later years may be 
taken to be reflected back to the first king and so their also 
marriage relations In fact Chalukyas and Pallavas like 
England and France in the middle ages were always fighting 
and always marrying one another's daughters’ Lastly, the 
story of the founder of a dynasty being born fatherless of 
a mother in adversity and then gaining power by the 
favour of gods is the usual story in every dynasty and may 
therefore be treated as imaginary. Itis not untrue that 
Kshatriya wazriors often came from the north to seek for- 
tune in the south and founded families like the forefather of 
Sivaji and others, yet as this theory is given in a later 
grant’ we will confine ourselves to the grants of the 
earlier Chalukyas themselves and give their history as it 
appears from them. 
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From these the Chalukyas appear to be a Maratha 
Kshatriya family of the Manavya gotra. The founder was 
also a Haritiputra i.e. son of a Kshatriya princess born 
in the Harita gotra. The Aihole inscription of this famiiy 
is very detailed. From it and other grant-inscriptions. it 
appears that Jayasinha was the first king who made 
himself conspicuous by conquering the MRashtrakita 
family. His son was Ranaraga. His son was Pulakesin 
the first who founded the kingdom of Maharashtra 
and performed an ASvamedha. He made VaAatapi his 
capital and conquering many provinces, established 
an overlordship. He assumed the title of Satya- 
Sraya Prithvivallabha. This title Vallabha became the 
patronymic with all Maharashtra kings in later times and 
was also favourite with foreigners. They also called 
themselves Asraya of something as Srydsraya, Janasraya 
and so on. The date of Pulakesin’s death may be taken 
to be Saka 489 or A. D. 567. 


He was succeeded by his son Kirtivarman who con- 
quered the Kadambas of North Kanara and the Mauryas 
of North Konkan. He was succeeded (in 591 A.D.) by his 
brother Mangalisa. He conquered the Chedis of Tripura 
near Jubbulpur. He was lord of the country from‘sea to 
sea (Western to the Hastern). After him (in 610 A.D.) came 
Pulakesin the second, the greatest monarch of this line; 
he was the son of Kirtivarman. His exploits are extolled 
by the Aihole grant. He conquered the Pallavas of Kanchi 
and in fact became the lord of the whole of Dakshinapatha 
i. e. from the Nerbudda to Cape Kamorin. He was the 
direct “lord of the three Maharadshtras containing 99000 
villages.” And his greatest exploit was that he defeated 
Harsha Emperor of the North. He was visited by Hiuen 
Tsang whose most flattering description of him and his 
Marathas we have already quoted. In fact this was the 
most flourishing period of ancient Maratha history. He 
conquered many kings in the West, also, such as kings of 
Lata, Gurjara and Malava. He established his brother 


Kubja Vishnuvardhan in the Vengi country on the east 
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coast where these Eastern Chialukyas continued to rule for 
along time. And he established his other brother Jaya- 
sinha in the Lata country where the Gujarat Chalukya 
branch like the Gaikwads in modern Maratha historv ruled 
fora long time. His eldest son Chandraditya ruled in 
SawantwAdi and Goa where the latter’s queen made grants 
recorded on copperplates. Another son of his ruled in 
Karnatak between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra. A 
grant of PulakesinII has been found made atthe request of 
his maternal uncle Senanandaraja of the Sendraka family. 
This was a well-known family in these parts viz. Chiplun etc. 
and is probably the same as the modern Scindia family of 
Gwalior. In fact, the Pulakesin Maratha empire of 
736 A. D. was just a protolype of the Shahu Maratha Em- 
pire of 1736 A. D.,a thousand years later, curiously illus- 
trating the well-known maxim history repeats itself. 


Pulakesin II’s reign has become memorable owing to 
two events of foreign importance. He received an- em- 
bassy from Khushru II of Persia in reply to one sent by 
him. A painting in cave No.1 at Ajanta represents the 
scene of the reception of this embassy by Pulakeshin 
(625 A. D). The second event was the Visit of Hiuen Tsang 
who has recorded a most flattering description of the Mara- 
thas and the power of this king who, as he says, “was- 
obeyed with perfect submission by his many subjects” in 
(640 A. D.) 


Sir V:Smith observes that this king was unfortunate in 
his end. He was conquered eventually by his enemy the 
Pallava of Kanchi“whotook and plundered his capital and 
presumably put him to death.” The authority for this is 
apparently a recordof the Pallavas which may be of doubt- 
ful credit, and Dr. Bhandarkar does not relate this event 
in his history of the Deccan; for he merely states that 
Pulakesin was succeeded by his son Vikramaditya I. 
This king Vikramaditya certainly inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Pallavas and took their capital Kanchi 
though he did not plunder it. He even built and repaired 
.certain temples in Kanchi which is still famous for its 
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great temples. He was a valorous conqueror. ‘‘Seated 
on the back of his horse Chitrakantha and sword in hand 
he vanquished his enemies and established his power like 


his father between the three seas.” Heis rightly named 
Vikramaditya I. 


He was succeeded by his son Vinayaditya in Sake 602 
or 680, A.D. He has left three grants dated 611, 613 and 
616 Saka in his 10th, ilth and 14th years of reign. Thus 
his date is certain. He was also a powerful king and a 
warrior. He had assisted his fatherin his famous fight with 
the Pallavas, who were assisted by Pandya, Chola and 
Kerala. Hein his own time vanquished these and Kala- 
bhra, Haihaya, Nila and Malava,* and made them steadfast 
alliesas also Ganga and Alipa and even Sinhala. He defeated 
likewise a king of the north whose name is not given; 
( this event we shall try to explain later). These facts are 
mentioned in the records of his descendants and must 
have happened after Saka 616 (694 A.D.) the date of his 
last grant found (Bhandarkar). He died in 696 A. D. 

He ( Vinayaditya) was succeeded by his son Vijaya- 
ditya who also has left many grants which give us an 
idea of his reign. In one conflict with the Pallavas he 
was taken prisoner by accident though he had defeated his 
enemies- He, however, contrived to escape and returning 
to his kingdom ruled vigorously fora long time. As we 
have seid in the history of Kashmir, this must have 
happened a little before the digvijaya expedition into the 
south by Lalitaditya of Kashmir. Lalitaditya did not go 
to Vatapi as Vatapi and Maharashtra seem to have been 
then under the Pallavas during Vijayadityas confinement, 
The two dates agree. Vijayaditya came to the throne in 
696 A. D. and had along reign of 36 yearsi.e. upto 732 
A. D. Lalitaditya’s expedition happened as we have shown 
from about 702 A. D. to 710 A. D. Vijayaditya built temples 
to Brahma, Vishnu and Siva at Vatapi in 621 Saka (see 
inscriptions). His grants are dated 622, 627 and 651 Saka 
in the 4th, 10th and 34th years of his reign. 


* These Malavas appear to be somesouth Deccan people whose name survivesin 
tie modern Maratha surname ‘Malapa’, 
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Vijayaditya was succeeded in 733 A.D. by his son 
Vikramaditya II who was an equally successful king. He 
defeated his old enemies the Pallavas, their king being 
Nandipotavarman-. Kanchi was again entered and again 
spared. The king restored on the contrary to the famous 
templesof Rajasinhesvara and other gods, gold, jewels and 
other property taken away by many. Hemarried two sisters 
of the family of Haihayas and these two queens built two 
temples in their names at Vatapi. He reigned for 14 years 
i.e. down to 747 A. D. 


He was followed by his son Kirtivarman II who was 
the last of the early Chalukya kings. He has left one 
grant dated 679 Saka. He seems. to have been an able 
prince and as usual defeated the Pallavas their here- 
ditary enemies. But he was overthrown by one of his own 
vassals a Rashtrakita king named Dantigurga. As the 
Rastrakutas did not hereafter reign in Vatapi, it may be 
taken that they allowed the Chalukyas to remain as depend- 
ents in their own town. This event happened before 
675 Saka, as ina grant by Dantidurga dated 675 Saka the 
Chalukyas are spoken of as overthrown. Thus the Chalukya 
overlordship lasted down to about 753 A. D. and they may 
be taken to have been supreme in the Deccan for about 
200 years from 550 to 753 A.D. All the Chalukya kings 
appear to have been capable rulers, afact which is credit- 
able and perhaps singular and we need not wonder that 
lying dormant for about 200 years, they again gained 
ascendancy uader the later Chalukyas. An explanation 
for this downfall of the early Chalukyas will be given 
in our next volume which we will speak of the rise of 
the Rashtrakutas. 


Dr. Bhandarkar has shown that during the rule of the 
early Chalukyas Buddhism does not seem to have been 
prosperous. It was alive no doubt, butit was not the 
religion of the kings nor generally of the people. In fact 
according to our: view already expressed it was as a rise 
against Buddhism whose ascendancy is marked by the 
Ajanta caves under the Vakatakas that the Maratha 
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power under the Chalukyas was triumphant. Pulakeshin I 
signalised his reign and supremacy by the performance of 
the Asvamedha. The sacrificial /ore was also studied and 
developed under these kings by learned Brahmins and 
such learned persons, Dr. Bhandarkar thinks, were specially 
called Svamins. Karkasvamin and others were certainly 
commentators on sacrificial sutras. But Svamin need not 
be a special name for such Brahmins. Dikshita was a title 
specially given to the Brahmins learned in sacrificial lore 
and performers of Vedic sacrifices. It does not also appear 
that sacrificial literature was studied in the Deccan alone. 
The revival of sacrificial study can be marked all over 
the country, for Bana himself states that his parents and 
uncles were great students of Mimansa. They were called 
Bhattas also. Sabarasvamin and Kumarilabhatta the well- 
known writers on Vedic sacrifice belong to the north. 
We shall have to. speak of them later on. Undoubted y 
orthodox Brahmins in the Deccanas elsewhere at this 
time employed their intelligence in the refutation of 
Buddhism and in the vindication of Vedic sacrifices, 
and under the sympathetic rule of the early Chalukyas 
they succeeded in supplanting Buddhism completely. 


But the influence of the principle of non-sacrifice 
was again successful latterly in the spread of Jainism. 
It appears that the Jainas gained an upperhand among the 
people as well as in the favour of kings towards the end of 
the Chalukya rule. Jainism is even now prevalent in the 
population of the southern Marathacountry. In the heart 
of Maharashtra, Jainism could not prosper, for the heredity 
and natural patriotism of a people tend towards the religion 
of their ancestors and hence among the Marathas gene- 
rally the Vedic Aryan religion still prospered. But in the 
varied population of the south Jainism spread. Vikra- 
maditya II was partial to the Jaina religion. He repaired 
a Jain temple and gave agrant of land toa successful 
Jain Pandit named Vijaya Pandita who was also called 
Ekavadi or the only disputant ( Bhandarkar). The Jain 


Pandits of those days, drawn of course from renegade 
35 
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Brahmins were very ingenious and learned disputants and 
they often scored success in religious disputes about the 
principle of Ahimsa. The modern Jains of the S. M. 
country are, however, not learned being usually cultivators 
and recruits from among the Brahmins do not now join 
their ranks. But in the days of the early Chalukyas the 
case appears to have been different and Jainism gradually 
spead among the peopleand gained favour in royal courts. 
The religious tendencies of this period will be discussed 
in our next volume. 


Along with the revival of the religion of Vedic sacri- | 
fices under the early Chalukyas there was also the revival 
of the Puranic religion viz. the worship of Siva, Vishnu, 
Brahma, Surya, and the Goddess Devi and of Skanda and 
temples of these gods were built everywhere during the 
reign of the early Chalukyas. The rule of the next dy- 
nasty of the Rashtrakitas was to signalise the further 
progress of Hinduism as it may now be distinctly called. 


Socially the Chalukyas appear to have been strict | 
Kshatriyas marrying among the families of the Aryans 
and mixed Aryans. Their marriage relations were with 
the Haihayas, the Rashtrakitas, tha Pallavas and Sendra- 
kas or Sindas who belonged to the Nagavaméga, perhaps of 
Satavahana. They do notappear tohave married among the 
Dravidian families of Pandya. Chola, Kerala, Kalabhra and 
others. So far as can be seen, the queens of tho Chalukyas 
appear to come from Kshatriya families of Maharashtra 
and even North India. and they ranked as true Kshatriyas 
as distinctly declared by Hiven Tsang himself. They 
insisted on their being described as Manavya-sagotra and 
Haritiputra and they clearly appear to have performed 
Vedic rites. In short nothing has been discovered which 
should dissuade us from treating them as Aryans’ and 
Kshatriyas and the equals of the northern Kshatriyas, 
the Rajputs. Why the northerners and the southerners 
stopped marriage relations hereafter, we shall have to 
discuss later on. 
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The Chalukyas ruled over the three Maharashtras viz. 
Vidarbha, Maharashtra and Kuntala. Their territory thus 
included Berar and the Marathi districts of C. P., Marathi 
districts of the Nizam’s dominions and those of the Bom- 
bay Presidency and curiously enough also included the 
Kanarese districts of Bombay. These last have always 
been parts of the Maharashtra kingdom with whomso- 
ever it may be and have therefore properly been called 
Southern Maratha country. Even under Vijapur these 
districts were with the Mahomedans and not with Vijaya- 
nagar. The Eastern coast was under the Vengi Chalukya 
branch and Andhra perhaps was independent. Sometinies 
Andhra too came under Maharashtra, The declared number 
of villages in the three Maharashtras was 99000(see Aihcie’ 
inscription) and Andhra had 12000 villages. These numbers 
of villages were, as already stated, traditionally fixed and 
appear to have always been mentioned in records ranging 
from 600 to 1200 A. D. i.e. the period we are treating of. 
Pulakeshin II was, however, the master of the whole of 
the south from the Nerbudda to Cape Comorin, a country 
of 7144 lakhs as stated in inscriptions. This number is in- 
explicable. Foreven adding the probable number of villa- 
ges in Pallava, Pandya, Chola, Kerala, Ganga, Kadamba 
and other kingdoms towards the south, the number cannot 
come upto 74% lakhs. To what this figure applies is a 
mystery as shown in a previous note. 

The Chalukyas used the Saka era throughout their 
supremacy. In fact from 500 A. D. or 422 Saka (the date 
of Varaha Mihira’s Siddhanta) onwards roughly, the Saka 
era is generally used in the south by mostkingdoms. The 
reason probably is that the astronomers of India who pro- 
pounded the Siddhantas which are the basis of modern 
astronomical calculations in India adopted the Saka era 
for calculation. According to our view, these Siddhantas 
were the result of the study of astronomy at Ujjain with the 
help and guidance of Greek astronomy (which is plainly 
incorporated into Indian ancient astronomy) under the 
rule of the Sakas. Aryabhatta and Varahamihira and 
later, Brahmagupta promulgated the new Siddhanta system. 
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It was adopted all over India, and the Saka era became: 
commonly recognised. The Chalukya rule began after 
these Siddhantas and accepted the Saka era without 
scruple. In the north the Gupta era had been established 
before the astronomical Siddhantas, and as the Guptas 
destroyed the Sakas themselves, they did not take up the 
Saka era but continued tousetheirown Guptaera. After the 
Guptas, Harsha’s era came into use. These two eras, however, 
were gradually supplanted in the north by the Vikrama 
Samvat whose success we shall endeavour to explain when 
relating the later history of the north. In-the south, Saka 
era has remained supreme and the Aihole inscription uses 
both the Saka andthe Kaliyuga eras, a fact plainly indicat- 
ing the ascendency of the new astronomical Siddhantas. 


EARLY CHALUKYA DYNASTY. 
{ From Gazetteer Bombay Presidency-Deccan, Vol. I part IT. ) 
Jayasinha 


Ranaraga 


(1) Pulakeégin I ( Satyasraya Sri Prthvi Vallabha ) 
about 550 A. D. married Durlabhadevi 
| 


(2), Kirtivarman I (3) Mangalisa 
Saka 489-513 (567-591 A. D.) (Saka 513-532581-610 A. D.) 
Eseqe® Beit 2 itt Dees Seba eee SMEs 
| | 
(4) ,Pulakesia II Kubja Vishnuvardhana founded seen 
Saka 532 Vengi E. Chalukya K. Guj. Brach 
(A. D. €09-642) 615-633 A. D. Jayasinha. 
visited by Hiuen Tsang. (697-908). 
Sct Oe ail | 
(5) Vikramaditya I Adityavarman Jayasinhavarman: 
d. Saka 602 (642-680 A. D.) 3rd Guj. Branch. 


ep 
(6) Vinayaditya Saka 602-619 (680-697 A. D.) 
(7) Vijayaditya Saka 618-655 (697-733 A. D.) 


(8) Vikramaditya II Saka 655-669 (733-747 A. D.) 
rm. Trailokyamati and Lokamati of the Haihaya family. 


leah 
(9) Kirtivarman II Saka 669-675 (747-753 A. D.) 
divested of empire by Dantidurga Rashtraktta. 


NOTE 
THE FLIGHT OF VIJAYADITYA 


The line of the Western Chalukyas of Badami does not appear to 
have been completely extinguished with Vikramaditya II's son Kirti- 
varman II. We have avery detailed and important grant of the latter 

‘(Vakkaleri grant published in Ind. Ant. Vol VIII. p. 23) which shows 
the kingdom still surviving and reigning over a large territory. This 
grant is dated in Saka 679 and in the {1th year of Kirtivarma II’s reign. 
Thus it is clear that he came to the throne in 668 Saka or 746 or 747 A. 
D. and this is the year of the end of the reign of Vikramaditya II. It 
may therefore be taken as certain that it was not Vikramaditya II who 
was overthrown by the Ra&ashtraktttas but his son Kirtivarma II. 
Vikramaditya II appears to have beena valiant king and can scarcely 
be believed to have been so unfortunate. If this grant is believed and 
we do not see why it should not be, we have a consistent and detailed 
account of the whole Chalukya family of Badami. The grant begins with 
the usual formula of Chalukya grants (HIMeqyararot etc.) and mentions 
first Pulakesin I Prithvivallabha. His great praise is that he performed 
the ASvamedha. His son is next mentioned as Kirtivarman I and his 
chief exploit is given as the conquest of Banavasi. His son-was Pula- 
kesin II whose defeating Harsha of Kanauj gave him the title of Para- 
meSsvara and obtained for him high renown. His son Vikramaditya I. 
is mentioned as riding on his favourite horse Chitra-Kantha conquering 
Chola, Kerala, Pandya, Kalabhra kings and humbling the Pallava who had 
thus bowed to none, adding the title Bhattaraka. Then his son Vinaya- 
ditya I is noticed who even as Yuvaraja conquered and maé> tributaries 
Kuvera, Parasika, and Sinhala Dvipa and who conquering the lord of 
the north acquired Palidhvaja and other emblems of an emperor. Then 
follows Vijayaditya who even in his grandfather’s time conquered many 
chiefs of the south and who assisted his father in his conflict with the 
kings of the north and obtained for him emblems of empire such as 
Ganga Yamuna, Paliddhvaja and Dhakka as also Ma@anikya and 
Matangaja. And here we have a mention of ‘a every interesting inci- 
dent in the life of Vijayaditya. The words here are not properly 
translated and the importance of the story is lost. The words are 
a: vara erat farraargrar saree fasaety sersreecanay aH 
saa AaracgersaEerssVEaaey AH TEMTIETaaarTaiat:” ~=This clearly 
shows that he was seized by his enemies though they had been pui to 
flight; by some bad stroke of fortune and was confined but that like the 
famous Vatsaraja of the Kathasaritsagara (who escaped from Ujjain by 
a stratagem of his minister) he managed to escape from his continement 
and prevented the distress of his country caused by there being no king. 
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It 13 tc be regretted that we hava no detailed account anywhere of this 
wonderful escapade like the account of the abovementioned Vatsaraja 
or the account given by Kalhana of the escape of Jayapida of Kashmir 
who later than Vijaydditya fell into a similar misfortune in Nepal. 
Where, when, and by whom he was confined we do not kn.w, nor how 
he escaped. We have above recorded our guess that this event must 
hiwe happened about the time of the Digvijaya of Lalitaditya into the 
south i e about 700 to 710 A. D. To proceed. however, the grant lastly 
refers tothe greatness of his son Vikramaditya II who carrying out a 
long family enmity made a vigorous attempt toconquer Kanchi, defeated 
the Pallava Nandipotavarman, entered Kanchi. propitiated the 
Bribmins there by genrous gifts, placed heaps of gold before the Raja-. 
sinhesvara idol in the great temple built by Narasinhavarman and 
defeated the traditional Pandya, Chola, Kerala, Kalabhra kings of the 
south, even going further and raising a Jayastambha on the southern 
most sea-coast. His son the donor Kirtivarman’s exploit is related ag 
having set out to conquer the family enemy the king of Kanchi who 
unuble to withstand him in the plains took refuge in a stronghold 
he brought back many elephants and gems as booty. He gavea village 
while encamped on the banks of the EBhimarathi( Bhima) to a learned 
Brahmin in the Pannagala vishaya ( not identified}. This grant thus is 
interesting and gives the principal event in each reign of the Chalukya 
hne. As uolater grants of his are found we may surmise that the 
line ended with Kirtivarman II,to revive again alter twocenturies under 
she later Chalukyas. 


CHAPTER X 
THE PALLAVAS OF KANCHi 


‘ For the materials of this history we have mainly to rely 9a south 
Indian inscriptions and grants which are numerous enough and which 
have been interpreted by great scholars like Hultsch. Venkayya and 
others, and especially by the French antiquarian Dubreuil of Pondichery- 
We have hewever to put forward our own theory on one important point 
based on these very ancient records. ) 


Along with the Chalukyas, the Pallavas were the 
most powerful people in the south who contended with 
them for the overlordship of the southern empire during 
the seventh and the eighth centuries A. D. They were 
settled at Kanchi (modern Conjeverum) in the midst of tne 
traditional Dravidian peoples, the Chola, Pandya, Kerala 
and Kalabhra whom they had subdued. But they were 
evidently not one of them. They were outsiders in the 
Madras Presidency, so to speak, of those days. They did 
not even speak the language of the Dravidian pevpie 
Hiuen Tsang who visited Kanchi in 639 A. D. distinctly 
states that the people of Kanchi spoke a language similar 
to that of Mid-India. The same position is supported by 
the fact that the records of these Pallavas ave all of them 
in Sanskrit and not in any “Dravidian language as those 
of the CLola, Pandya and Kerala kings are. In tact the 
records of the early Pallavas are even in the Prakrit as 
we shall presently show. The Pallavas, therefore, were 
evidently out-siders in the Madras Presidency from the 
north. Who were they ? 


The theory first propounded, though now given up, 
was that they were the Palhavas of the Puranas, the 
Pehlavas of the Parsis, the Palhavas who came to India with 
the Sakas of Kathiawar and others. It was suggested that 
when Gautamiputra Pulumayi inthe second century A. D. 
drove away Saka, Yavana and Pahlava peoples from 
Maharashtra as recorded in the Nasik caves, the last in- 
stead of being driven back to the north succeeded in getting 
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further into the south and founded a kingdom at Kanchi. 
This theory based upon the similarity of names has now 
been given up and the Pallavas are now supposed to be 
some people between the Krishna and the Godavari, while 
Sir V. Smith in his Early History 3rd Edn. simply says 
that they were an indigenous tribe, clan or caste ( p. 469 ). 
Although it is not necessary, therefore, to state the reasons 
against the Pahlava theory, yet for the sake of complete- 
ness we may as well see what these reasons are. In the 
first place if Pulumayi defeated the Pahlavas, he would 
not certainly allow them to push forward into his own 
dominions to the south, for we know that the Satavahana 
tule in those days extended far into the south even as far 
as Mysore. Secondly in Sanskrit orthography which is 
most perfect, Pahlava with an h cannot be confounded 
with Pallava. Even in Manu and the Puranas the name of 
these foreign mlechhas is given as Pahlava(with an h) and 
in Persian too it isclearly Pehlavi i.e. with A distinct. 
It may perhaps be supposed that in Prakrit:the ) may 
have been omitted. But it is not so. Even in the 
Prakrit inscription of Gautamiputra Pulumayi the name 
given is spelt as Pahlava (see Ep. Ind. Vol. IlI Nasik 
cave Ins. p. 60). Thirdly if the Pahlavas on coming to 
India had taken up a mid-Indian language it must have 
been so only recently and hence when they established 
themseives at Kanchi, they could not have retained it 
For even now the Dravidian languages round about 
Kanchi are too strong for any new language to withstand 
them. For these reasons the Pallavas are not the Pahlavas. 
They cannot also be some people between the Krishna and 
the Godavari for their language could not have been mid- 
Indian in that case also. They must have been people from 
the Aryan population of the north of India. 


It seems that they were a branch of the same Aryan 
people who had settled in Maharashtra. In fact Pallava 
dominion in Kanchiin ancient times was just like Maratha 
cominion in Tanjore in modern history.* The Pallavas 


> Even Sir Vincent Smith is struck with this similarity 22d gives expression to it 
see p, 470 (S EH, 3rd Edn, ) 
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were Maharashtra Aryans who spoke Maharashtri Prakrit 
for centuries and hence retained it even in Kanchi in the 
midst of surrounding Dravidian languages. They may even 
be said to be Marathas for their name is still preserved 
in the Maratha family name of Palave ( which is just 
the Prakrit form of Pallava). Anda further corroboration 
is that the gotra of the Palave Maratha family, as we have 
shown before, is Bharadvaja, the same as the one which 
the Pallavas take to themselves in their records. And 
Hiuen Tsang calls Narasinha Varman a Kshstriya. The 
Pallavas, therefore, were certainly mid-Indian Aryans gra- 
dually passing into the south through Maharashtra. 


We now go on to relate Pallava history as may be ga- 
thered from inscriptions and grants. Mr. Venkayya has 
rightly shown that this history must be divided into two 
parts the earlier and the later. In fact as this history 
extends from about 200 A. D. to 860 A. D. we cannot ex- 
pect that the Pallava domination could have lasted so 
long. Like the Chalukyas the Pallavas may therefore be 
divided into two branches the earliar Pallavas and the 
later Pallavas. We are in our period concerned with the 
later Pallavas, the contemporaries of the earlier Chalukyas; 
but we will give here the history of the earlier Pallavas 
also (Such as can be gathered,) for the sake of completeness 
especially as it has not yet been given any where and as 
in our opinion it connects the Pallavas with Maharashtra. 


I—THE EARLIER PALLAVAS 


Speaking first of the earlier Pallavas then, the first thing 
to be noticed about them is that they used the Prakrit lan- 
guage for their inscriptional records which in the south is 
really strange. Only three inscriptions or grants have been 
found as yet and we give one of them is extenso below™ for 


* The Mayida—volu, plates of Pallava Siva Skandavarman.Ep, Ind, Vol. VI page 86. 

Lat] atgued qarenrst aa Tear faeerearat TRS 
amd aaria sate at seaaiae [4] agar 4 agar 
aaa Vatigne sia Wetec sheaf (at) aaa 
Fateat sare seatte aaa Tae ae fata aa sacaattent faa 

[ ar] spall rang apAeTaaadesa west aaa aa 
agora AaTRenle qRefict wea weds a sit eran 
MAST WA pees fatal eras aT a alt aa BLATT aS 
aaa 1° fitat vat wel § fead Gaat 4 tala aale car gaa. 
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sample. This record and the other two show ¢hat these 
are a continuation so to speak of inscriptions in Prakrit 
of the Satavahanas of Paithan. Firstly, the language of 
both is Prakrit and it is also akin. Secondly, the dates are 
in both recorded in the Buddhist Asoka fashion viz the 
month is never given. The season out of the three seasons 
of India is given and the fortnight ( not dark and half as 
when months are named) isgiven by number, the number of 
fortnights in a season being eight. This sort of giving the 
season is clearly the ASoka Buddhist method. Asoka’s em- 
pire had extended far down intothe south and had undoub- 
tedly included Maharashtra. The Andhras succeeded to 
the Buddhist Asoka rule and naturally followed the same 
system of mentioning the date.* Now the Pallava early 
Prakrit inscriptions contain this method of mentioning 
the date viz the season and the number of fortnight. It is 
thus clear that the early Pallavas are a continuation of 
the Andhrabhritya rule at Paithan. 

We surmise that when the Andhrabhritya Satavanana 
rule came to end abcut 200 A. D. the early Pallavas were 
viceroys in the southern Deccan and as usual asserted 
themselves and-becameindependent. The same surmise is 
given by Dubreuil in his valuable brochure ‘‘The Pallavas” 
He says “The Pallavas succeeded the Andhras. Their 
plates mentioned the province of Satahani Rattha a 
portion of the Bellary district. Thus the Pallava empire 
extended along the Coromandel coast upto the Krishna 
and westward in the Deccan upto the banks of the Tunga- 
bhadra ”’ (p. 13 ). It may be added that the mention of the 
Rashtra or Rattha and Ahara as the name of a district is 
indeed the Maharashtra fashion. The Maharashtras 
usually adopted the name Rashtra as a designation for a 
province or district. Even in Asoka’s edicts they are called 
the Rashtrikas, or the Ratthas. Then again the name of 
Bappa is peculiarly Aryan and Maharashtriya. It is found 
in one of these Prakrit grants of the early Pallavas. 


* It may be pertinent to point out that there are two inscriptions of the Saka Usa- 
vadiata, son-in-law of Nahapan among the inscriptions in Nasik caves. These alone are 
dated in Saka era and give the month and the dark or bright fortnight. They are clearly 
thus foreign i, e. foreign to the custom then paevalent in-Mahargshtra. 
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Who was the first most important king of-these early 
Pallavas ? He appears to be Virakircha who in one ins- 
cription is stated to have “simultaneously with the hand of 
the daughter of the chief of serpents grasped the complete 
insignia of royalty and became famous” ( Dubreuil p. 23 ) 
This Naga princess Dubreuil surmises to be a daughter of 
the Satavahanas. Whoever she may be, we have here again. 
the mixture of the Aryan Pallava with local Naga families. 
Like the Chalukya history Pallava history also gives an 
ancient basis to the Maratha modern traditicn that there: 
are three Vamsas among the Marathas viz Surya, Chandra 
and Naga. 


The Velurpalaiyam plate from which the above fact is 
taken is important i in other respects also. On inspecting 
it carefully (Archealojical Survey Report part V/ we find, 
besides the sloka about Virakircha (4: whaaaqi azaztizr 
afaeaad garqa:) the following about Kumiara-Vishnu son 
of SkandaSishya, son of this Virakircha:-—gziqnsdiamedd's. 
yal Farge: garg fq: This shows that Virakricha’s. 
grandson Kumara Vishnu took the city of Kanchi and 
founded the Kanchi power. This statement tallies with 
probable dates also. In the long list of Pallava ancestors 
given inthe Vayalir inscription described by Dubreuil 
(p. 20) we have 36 kings. Of these Vishnugopa No. 19 
appears to be the Vishnugopa whom Samudragupta con- 
quered and who is mentioned in his famous Allahabad 
stone inscription of 338 A. D. And we have Narasimha- 
varman No. 34 contemporary of Hiuen Tsang and Chalukya 
Pulakesin II of 640 A. D. Now from no, 19 to 34 there 
count 15 generations or 300 yearsat an average of 20. 
And this distance in time between Vishnugopa and Nara- 
sinhavarman, exactly tallies with their historical dates 
as given above viz. 338 A. D. and 640 A. D. Now let us go 
back from Vishnugopa no. 19 of 338 A. D. to Virakurcha 
no. 11 in the list of Vayalir ‘plate. We havea difference 
of 8 generations or 160 years which gives for Virakircha 
a date about 178 A. D. and brings him within the Satava- 
hana rule. His grandgon Kumara Vishnu, also given in 
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the Vayaltr list, thus seems to have become the king 9 
Kanchi about 200 A.D. The Mayadavollu grant in Prakrit 
which we have quoted in a foot-note may be taken to have 
been made by the grandson(no. 15) of this Kumara 
Vishnu (no. 13) about 240 A. D. 


The consistent history of the early Pallavas therefore 
may be put as follows from the available inscriptions 
and grants. A Pallava-surnamed chief ( Maratha or from 
northern India) named Virakircha gained royal distinction 
about 178 A. D. by marrying a Naga princess ( presumably 
of Satavahana family), in the south of the Deccan. On the 
fall of the Sdtavahanas the family became powerful and 
independent and Kumara Vishnu grandson of Virakircha 
conquered Kanchi and founded the Kanchi kingdom about 
200 A. D. In 338 A. D. it was conquered by Samudragupta 
of Patna. This shock threw the Pallava power into shade 
for some time. But it rose again into splendour under the 
later Pallavas beginning with Sinhavishnu as we sha!l 
presently relate. 


We may add that this early Pallava family was un- 
doubtedly Kshatriya. As we have said one great proof of itis 
that the records of both the early and late Paliavas always 
mention that they wera of the Bharadvaja gotra. ‘The men- 
tion of gotra was always deemed particularly important by 
Kshatriya kings. We have already seen that the Chalukyas 
similarly insisted on being called Manavya-sagotra. They 
also gave the gotra of the mother to show their descent 
from a Kshatriya mother also. Wehavealready alluded to 
the meaning of the epithets Gautamiputra and Vasishthi- 
putra recorded in the mention of Satavahana kings. They 
clearly show that the Kshatriyas took pride in mentioning 
their gotra. We may add one more instance of this from 
the same Nasik cave inscriptions. Bhavagopa Senapati 
is in one mentioned as of the Kausika gotra. It is here 
alone that we have the mention of the gotra and the name- 
ending “ gopa”’ makes it similar to Vishnugopa and shows 
that the Senapati was a Kshatriya. These name-endings 
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(gopa = protector of the earth) usually taken for indicating 
caste are of great importance andthe gotra mention is 
still more important. An inscription in Prakrit about 
this very time, king and place not yet recognised, mentions 
the gotra of the king as Brihatphalayana (see inscription 
of Jayavarman for grant ofa village in Kndurahara Ep. Ind. 
Vol. VI p. 316. In this grant also we have Ahara, northern 
Sanskrit name for a Taluka and not “nadu” the Dravidian 
name). As the earliest grants of the Pallavas insist on 
mentioninig their gotra as Bharadvaja we conclude that 
the Pallavas were really Kshatriyas as Hiuen Tsang 
describes them. 


We may further add that the legend about the origin 
of the: Pallavas as giyen in the records of the later Palla- 
vas is not reliable and as usual was concocted afterwards 
to connect them with a Mahabharata hero. In fact it 
appears that in later centuries it was an ambition with all 
kingly families to connect themselves with some hero of 
the great national epic(just as in the west Greek and Roman 
families delighted to connect themselves with the heroes 
of Homer). The Chalukya later legend we have already 
discussed. We may note here the Pallava legend. It 
gives the genealogy as follows. 91 sar ® HAR 2 geeata ¥ aq 
4% agit § ZI 9 Sqegrar and <¢ qgq born of an Apsaras or 
heavenly nymph from Ashvatthama and placed on a bed 
made of soft leaves and hence called Pallava. Even Vedic 
poets loved to play with names, witness the fanciful deri- 
vations assigned to Agastya, Angiras, Atri etc. in the 
Brahmanas and it is no wonder that later Sanskrit poets 
invented absurd legends to explain the meanings of names 
like Chalukya and Pallava. We may safely put these 
legends aside as imaginery, as also the legend that the 
first Pallava ruled the whole earth. We must take the 
names of Kshatriya families as we find them, whatever 
their real origin may have been and rely for facts on con- 
temporary records. 


True Kshatriyas, the Pallavas were orthodox and of 
the Vedic religion. The son. of Kumara Vishnu viz. 
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Sivaskandavarman whose Prakrit grant has been found is 
said to have performed the Asvamedha. Smith rightly 
states that this ASvamedha was performed even before 
that of Chandragupta of the Gupta family in the north. 
The Pallavas were also devout worshippers of Siva like 
the general body of Marathas. They built great temples 
to Siva in Kanchi. There may be some Vishnu temples 
also but Siva was their family deity. Though one Pallava 
king is said to have made a grant to Buddhists at Amara- 
vati, it does not necessarily show that he was a Buddhist. 
The toleration by early Aryan kings of Buddhism is well 
known. Buddhism and Jainism both found followers in the 
Kanchi empire but the religion of the ruling family and the 
people generally wasSaivism. Kanchi is still the greatest 
strong-hold of Saivism in the south and the most devout 
Saiva poets and saints belong to Kanchi. It wasprobably on 
this account, that Kanchi has risen to the proud position 
-of a holy city in Hindu estimation. According to Hindu 
-belief there are only seven cities which ere holy in India 
viz. 1:Ayodhya, 2 Mathura 3 Maya or Haradwar 4 Kasni 
5 Kanchi 6 Avanti or Ujjain and 7 Dvaraka. It is strange 
that in the south the honour~belongs only to one city and 
that is Kanchi and does not belong even to Paithan or 
Pratishthana, the ancient Maharashtra seat of learning. 
It seems that this position was attained by Kanchi under 
the orthodox rule of the early Pallavas and by the religion 
of Saivism which they propagated and favoured together 
with the greatness of the Saiva saints who flourished there. 


The Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra-gupta 
records that he conquered three kings viz. Hastivarman of 
dengi, Ugrasena of Palakka and Vishnugopa of Kanchi. 
These two kingdoms Palakka on the Malabar ( West ) 
coast and Vengi on the east coast were undoubtedly 
under Pallava domination and Vengi is usually called 
Vengi-rashtra and was thus under the Maratha rule of 
the Pallavas from the beginning. The king Attivarman is 
said to be a Palleva also. The Vengi Rashtra after the 
Pallavas came under the Chalukyas of Badami and an 
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eastern Chalukya kingdom was founded there by Vishnu- 
vardhana and may be said to be a continuation of the 
‘same rule. 


It—THE LATER PALLAVAS OF KANCHI 


The later Pallavas of Kanchi may be looked upon as 
contemporaneous with the early Chalukyas and comprised 
many able kings who were always at feud with their 
Chalukya contemporaries. These kings were (1) Sinha 
Vishnu who is placed by Dubreuil in about 590 A. D.; his 
son was (2) Mahbendravarman I, his son (3) Narsinha- 
varman 1; his son 


(Pallava line) (Chalukya line) 
‘ i? (4)Mahendravarman 
Sinhavarman Ranaraga : 
about 562 A. D. | II, hisson (5) Parme- 
! 


‘ zl n i) 
Sinhavishnu 3 590 A. D.—Pulakesin I svaravarman I, his 
son (6) Narsinhavar- 
man II, andhis son 
(7) Parmesvaravar- 


i 
I 

2 Mahendravarman I 618-Kirtivarman 

3 
| I: 

4 Mahendravarman II 660—Vikram@aditya I manII whois placed 

5 

6 


; | 
Narsiphavarmac I 646—Pulakesin II 


Daneevarnrane I 674—Vinayaditya I Dubreuil in about 
Wersinhavarman II 700—Vijayaditya 715 A. D. In the 
Margin we give the 
8 atanasatavarman 742-Vikramaditya II contemporaneous 

defeated Nandi Chalukya kings. 

Tee The 7th and last was 
succeeded by Nandipotavarman of a collateral branch 
who was defeated by Vikramaditya Chalukya and with him 
we may suppose the later Pallavas to have gone out 


of importance. 


Thus from about 550 to 750 A. D. these two Mahara- 
shtra Kshatriya families contended for the overlordship of 
the Indian Peninsula south of the Nerbudda and aimed at 
and prided upon being lords between three seas. The 
Pallavas had of course already subjugated the Chola, 
Pandya, Kerala and Kalabhra kings ‘and the latter often 
sided with their Pallava overlords as feudatories in their 
battles with the Chalukyas. If doesnot appear that the 
Pallavas were ever finally successful ; in this hereditary 


Parmesvaravarman II 715— | 
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conflict the victory lay usually with the Chalukyas. But. 
the fortunes were often varying and we need not enter 
into the details of these reverses and successes. Grants 
and inscriptions of both the Chalukyas and the Pallavas 
have been found in great numbers and sometimes contain 
contradictory statements. But a consistent history 
has been evolved by scholars which may be related 
shortly as follows. 


Sinhavishnu was the first great sovereign among the: 
later Pallavas. He conquered, besides the Cholas etc, even 
Ceylon. His son was Mahendravarman I who was de- 
feated by Pulakesin II the great rival of Harsha. When 
Hiuen Tsang visited Kanchi, his son Narasinhavarman 
was on the throne; he was apparently subject to Pulake- 
sin II. But this Narasinhavarman I eventually defeated 
Pulakesin II in 642 and his capital Vatapi was taken and 
plundered by him. The latter’s son Vikramaditya I there- 
after revived the glory of the Chalukyas and took revenge 
by seizing Kanchi in return. The date of this conquest of 
Parmesvaravarman I by Vikramaditya I isfixed by a grant 
of the latter (Gadval plates, Ep. Ind. X p. 101) in 674 A. D. 
( Dubreuil p. 42). A grant of Vikramaditya’s son Vinaya- 
‘ditya dated 613 Saka or 691 A. D. (Ind. Ant. Vol. VI p- 
89) contains some interesting information.’The epithet. 
Raat HouCTatereg aNd waa SAT ( fa 
ane~aeq ) is somewhat‘obscure. This has been translated 
by Dr. Fleet as follows “who seized the city of Kanchi 
after the defeat of the leader of Pallavas, who had been the: 
cause of the humiliation of the family as pure as the 
rays of the moon.” Now the real difficulty is in the word 
qeq; the qaafa is described not as qRaaeg but sRuqaqeqeg, 
fasq being omitted or left unnoticed by Fleet. But the 
expression is indeed obscure. The Chalukya family: is 
here supposed to be of the lunar race as later records 
represent it, but this point is also doubtful. However the 
main fact is apparent viz. that the Pallavas being defeated 
their city wasentered. Anotherimportant epithet applied 


to Vikramaditya in this grant is fragzreaaiqaeoraiacy 
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vrhich shows that he was the overlord of all the chiefs who 
ruled within three oceans. And thirdly the word 3asqGR4~- 
asunasey shows the Pallavas had three kingdoms much in 
the same way asthe Chalukyas had three Mahdarashtas 
(viz. Vidarbha, Maharashtra proper and Kuntala or southern 
Maratha country). And the three kingdoms of the Pallavas 
were probably Vengi, Kanchi and Palakkada; but Vengi 
had already been lost andtaken by the Eastern Chalukyas. 
Perhaps the traditional epithet Trairajya Pallava still 
remained. 


The Pallavas though often defeated retained. however, 
their kingdom as usual in ancient times and were power- 
ful fora long time. The last defeat inflicted on them 
(under Nandipotavarman ) by the Chalukyas, was under 
Vikramaditya II in about 740 A. D. Kanchi was -again 
seized and entered. But being considered a sacred city 

as already mentioned, it was never plundered by the 
orthodox Chalukyas. On the contrary any plunder taken 
from temples by unscrupulous hands was restored and 
many rich presents were made by the Chalukya king and 
queen to its famous gods. Nandipotavarman’s power may 
be said to have declined from this time. He had a long 
reign however of about 51 years. 


The later Pallavas were like the earlier ones great 
Saivas and they have left behind them temples and caves 
and rock-cut rathas which are yet the admiration of the 
world. They surpassed the Chalukyas in this respect. 
The Rajasinhesvara or Kailasanatha temple in Kanchi. 
is famous. Who this Rajasinha was is not quite clear, 
but he seems to have been Narasinhavarman II (some 
scholars take him to be NarasinhavarmanI). The biru- 
‘das or titles of these kings are so numerous that it is really 
difficult to identify them. These birudas are the fancies 
of poet-flatterers. The Rajasinhesvara temple contains 
many suche. g. Atyantakanta, Ranachanda and so on, 
but as plainly showing that these Pallavas were Kshatriyas 
as Hiuen Tsang states, we may quote one viz: Srikshatra- 
chidamani. The Mamallapura temple of Siva contains 


Aa 
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a short imscription iu it viz. ofacraveqa@awe. In the 
Kailasanatha temple in an inscription the pedigree of the 
Pallavas is given as (1) Brahma (2 ) Angiras (3) Brihas- 
pati (4) Samyu (5) Bharadvaja (6) Drona (7) Asvattha- 
ma (1) Pallava. In his line was born Ugradanda who 
defeated Ranarasika probably a Chalukya king. His son 
was Rajasinha. Dubreuil opines that Ugradanda and 
Lokaditya mentioned in the inscriptions of the Kailasa- 
natha temple at Kanchi mean Paramesvara I and Rana- 
rasika is Vikramaditya I. Thus this Chalukya after 
defeating the Pallavas was in turn defeated on the 
banks of the Kaveri by three kings united viz. Kanchi 
Sinhala and Pandyakings. The date of this defeat is 674 
A: D. (see Dubreuil p. 42 noted before ). The builder of the 
Rajasinhesvara temple would then be Narasinhavarman II 
of about 700 A. D. The rock-cut temples at Mammallapura 
near Madras called the “Seven Pagodas” and the cave 
temples at Mahendravadi and Mamandir were excavated 
by order of these Pallava kings from Mahendravarman I 
(Smith ). There are at Mamallapura (the name Mamalla 
is derived from Mahamalla a title of Narasinhavarman [) 
three Saiva temples and one Vaishnava. Dubreuil thinks 
that Mahendravarman and his father originally ruled in 
the Telagu country to the north of.the Krishna and the 
cave works and rock-cut temples he execdted during 
his reign at Kanchi were copied from similar buildings 
and excavations at Amaravati. The art thus in his 
opinion goes back to the Buddhistic period and is 
Greek in origin, 

The later Pallavas were thus great builders of temples. 
Dubreuil thinks that Narasinhavarman II surnamed 
Rajasinha had a long, and peaceful reign, and did nothing 
else “except loading Saivite priests with favours and build- 
ing temples to Siva. Besides the famous Kaildsanatha or 
Rajasinhesvara temple he built the Shore Temples at Ma- 
habalipura and the Panamalai temple. The Airavate- 
Svara temple at Kanchi may also be added to this list.’ 
{p. 45). These kings also appear to be patrons of letters. 
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A burlesque (344) has been found at Travancore ot 
which Mahendravarman [is the writer. (It would be in- 
teresting to read this drama or rather-Prahasana). And 
Dubreuil has found confirmation of this fact from an in- 
scription on a cave at Mamandir and which he reads ‘as 
waaaraner Sza4, Mattavilasa being a title of Mahendra- 
varman I. The greatness of this king is described by 
Dubreuil as follows, “(1) he checked the Chalukya inva- 
sion at Pallalur, (2) he gave a new impulse to Saivism, (3) 
he glorified poetry and music (it appears he was himself 
the composer of some svaras), (4) he transferred the taste for 
rock-cut temples from the banks of the Krishna to those of 
the Palarand Kaveri and (5) for administrative purposes 
he built tanks at Mahendravadi, Mamafidir and probably 
at Dalavamir. “Thus Mahendravarman I opened a new 
era whose apotheosis we shall see in the reign of his son 
Narasinhavarman I’’(p. 40). This praise is well merited. 
The successors of Narasinha too were great builders e.g. 
Rajasinha alias Narasinhavarman-II. They were also 
great patrons of learning, the son of this Narasinhavarman 
viz. Paramesvravarman being a great patron of letters. 
We.givein the appendix agrant of this Parmesvaravarman 
as much asa sample of the good poetry of the Pallava 
school as proof of this fact, We shall find also mention of 
‘many historical facts in connection with the Pallavas and 
the Chalvkyas, (the French and the English of India) 
in this inscription. The Pallavas were great patrons of 
Sanskrit literature and not Dravidian literature which 
latter it must be stated flourished at the court of the earlier 
Pandya kings at Madura. In fact as we have alréady 
stated the Pallavas spoke a mid-Indian language. 


The social relations of these Pallavas also appear to 
be with the northerners.- For instance the Chalukya first 
king is said to have married a Pallava princess. Then again 
( Archealogical S. R. Part V) the Vellur plate already 
quoted states that the wife of Dantivarman wasa Kadamba 
princess* And similarly ina grant at p. 555 it is stated 


‘eT EAA ATER TAT CAT « 
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that Nandivarman had married a Rashtrakuta lady.t 
The name of this lady was Reva and her son was properly 
called Dantivarman from his Rashtrakita grandfather 
(Dubreuil p. 75). Whether the Pallavas married Dravi- 
dian Chola, Pandya, Kerala princesses we do not know. 
But it is not strange if they did, for the Maharashtra 
Aryan Kshatriyas also married Nagavamsa princesses. 
The theory then was’that a Kshatriya could takea wife 
from any caste down to Sudras and the progeny still re- 
mained Kshatriya. The southern Aryans of the lunar 
race like the northern ones appear to have mixed them- 
selves with Naga families freely. 


The Pallavas in all their grants never use the Saka 
era, infact they mention no other years but their own 
regnal years and hence their dates are open to doubt. This 
absence of the Saka era in due to their old pedigree which 
woes back beyond 400 A.D. when the Saka era, as we have 
said before, was popularised by new astronomical Siddhan- 
tas, In fact the Pallavas go back to the period of the 
Satavahanas who never used the Saka era. The Pallavas 
are thus plainly an older people than the Chalukyas, 
that is to say they were settled in the Deccan much earlier 
than the latter. 


We may in conclusion give in brief a short history of 
what we may call the last or third Pallava line. It was 
‘composed of four kings whose dates are ascertained 
by Dubreuil as in the 

1 Saye poe ae margin. Of these we have 
i ; already seen that Nandi- 
zaDantivarman——17!-820 varman was defeated by 


| 
3 Nandi of ee Chalukya Vikramaditya 
Salvia tunehe eee Il in 745 A.D. The Cha- 
Aparajita lukyas themselves fell be- 


fore the Rashtrakitas of 
Malkhed andit appears that these last Pallavas recog- 
nised thereafter the supremacy of the Rashtrakutas, 


t aerqeareaa TAS TIAT: | weEeg3 STAT ones AUST: |! 
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Dantivarman is said to have been defeated by the Rashtra- 
kutas about 803 A. D.. After Nripatunga the Pallavas 
under Aparajita* were extinguished by the Cholas in about 
900 A. D. under Aditya I. Thereafter we do not hear of 
any Pallava kings. These last Pallavas apparently ruled 
in Kanchi. They all have left many grants. They cannot 
be called Ganga Pallavas according to Dubreuil and Gopi- 
nathrao. The Gangas were a distinct line in Kanara and 
Mysore and should not be confounded with the Pallavas. 
Nandivarman II is said to have defeated the Pandya kings 
at Tellaru when they invaded his territories on the Kavefi 
and hence Dubreuil calls him Nandi of Tellaru. Nripa- 
tunga had undoubtedly Tanjore and Trichonopally under 
him as his grants show and it is there that the Cholas 
subsequently rose to power. These Cholas we shall have 
to refer to in the third epoch of our history. 


The present chiefs of Pundukotta represent themselves 
to be descendants of the Pallavas and their claim may be 
well founded. But it may be noted that since the Chola 
supremacy the Pallavas ceased to have any connection 
with the north and the Pailavas must have been confined 
to marriages with Dravidian chiefs. They belong to the 
latter period of Indian history when as we shall further 
on relate marriage relations became strict all over India. 


“Some scholars say that Aparajita is but another name of Nripatunga who took 
it after defeating the Pandyas. In any case the name Aparajita proved untrue for the 
king was finally defeated and the line extinguished by Aditya I, 


NOTES 
{—KURAM PALLAVA GRANT 


South Indian Inscriptions (Hultzsch) Vol. I p. 148-50. 


aa | TaRafeyad: marararaaargatioeere 1. Areareiri- 
ATA AAAI TATA: 11 AeA AErEMTAAALG SA Maas 
eal TN adidaiataranara and: 1 ereerepeHART ITACATAT- 
FAs | Agarrasvgeravan Asia aeaia: | wat TA 
TATA a: ns Paver SeTET TAG 8 Tala TarTTSAMT 
HAMAS AAAS ISIAAA | PzargraRagtaMAqraarea- 
aay | ara aa aa a OTA Tas aT aes Aida: seraiattardarea- 
GSU ESA (1 AAT HCULAA TREN ALAISATAT SAT AVOTIA A a - 
AAPTAPTATAL | TA PUTSAIST: TSRAA: WHATS AISIESA | 
PGATAISIES AT TG TAT | ARATOTAATATART aA | Ae 

qaartraraangeaentaararnag, qn waahe UTITTE- 

PASET TWRSTAM:... 0... TAAAVSESHSIMVTLA «GSAT 
TAMAR AEAT: TTS CTA ATS EIT 
PIMeasaTAe HAMAAR Awaaat: Ts Aswaa ahaa- 
Al ASIAN: OMMAMTATAET TH: quaeat £4 walteaat: 
TIGA ACA {4 TASAA: TNL Ta BaeAsaar: Foes wHHgTa: 
Sanleay aaiata aq Tai aeareat ea ater afar ...... 
here follows a description of a hard fought battle which is both very real 
and poetical, Amaze PUA eos CElSraad «44 TAAL aA 
RATA AWA HSANSEUTIAATAAZS fazifadtatsawaar- 
me ciagi@aea waza: Care: IaesaTEEATaETAIeaEI- 
afeeaqzgieqqaara AAI JEEAAANAAAMAT PA TATAIAa- 
FATWA 2. 


While Chalukya records represent Pallavas as defeated by Vikra- 
maditya this grant represents him as flying from the field covered with 
a rag or rather a “langoti.”” to use in Marathi. However both accounts 
may betrue; as there are usually successes and reverses between equally 
matched opponents. The further interest of this record isthat it 


ind 
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presents Paramesvaravarman as fond of poetry. And the occurrence 
of the word Rashtra asthe name of a division or district shows that the 
Pallavas originally came from the Mahdarashtras. We willrefer to 
this again later on. 


II—Some Nasik cave Inscriptions in Prakrit as read by Senart 
(latest version) Ep. In.:Vol. VIII. 


(1) No. 22 page 93 
MUAES BE USA TAKA PANT ASAT AT HUA. 
( Under king Krishna of the Satavahana family this cave has been 
caused to be made by the officer in charge of the Sramanas at Nasik) 


(2) No. 24 page 94, 

May Tarigas aaa aaa Fast ear SAAT 
qa aia 3 fae qakt eee aeronsiae yaaiva Ailsa AereoM- 
qavia aaa a aaigatqaam seaaftaaa agent aftaricr 
TE Taare at aeae a fare sara Tay Ft 

(Tran.:--Success. On the first aay of the 3rd fortnight of winter in 
the seventh year of the king the lord Siriya Satakani son of Gotami, the - 
Mahasenapatini Vasu wife of the Mahasenapati Bhavagopa ofthe ~ 
Kausika family has completed and given as an abode tothe Universal 
Sangha of monks this cave which has. been exeavated for many years 


but after havinr beon created by the ascetic Bopaki had remained 
uncompleted). 


III—No. 5 page 73. 

faa Weart aAaE ase Za) UST TH WaHigae aTay- 
fra negate 4 Sagara UsAa aaa TTI Wee ATT 
aa CAT Aaa Ta AVAS Tar fatosirs area SN TitaTaT TAS 
at Peat ma easy Ga ad qaqa aa.wat Ba WH A aalt 
ed aia 4 aa ca ania uns Ba aware aa cee Tara H- 
aa acear Fea Bae faana a aa a Aaa Gee Raw age 
AAG AMAT Aasaas samamesite aod Za aearke 
Hers Ct TA Baier wz va Manta asa ama Weenies say 
BAN Bal AAS re TANT Ta + Ras TAR y erst Fanszal Maa 
BAS r¥ HBT Ta 2 faa 90, 
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(Tran.:--Success. Order of the king to be made over to Samaka the 
officer at Govadhana in the name of the king Satakani Gotamiputa and 
of the king’s queen-imother whose son is living. Samaka the officer at 
Govadhana shall be addressed with the usual civility and then shal} be 
told thus: ‘We have here on mount Tirahnu formerly given to the 
mendicant ascetics dwelling in the save which isa pious gift of ours a 
field in the village of Kakhadi. But this field is not tilled nor is the 
village inhabited. Matt&rs being sothat royal village of ours which is 
now here onthe limit of the town, from. that field we give to the 
mendicant ascetics of Tirahnu one hundred Nivartanas of land and to 
that tield we grant immunity not to be entered (by royal officers) not 
to be touched (by any of them) not to be dug for salt, not to be inter- 
fered with by the district police and in short to enjoy all kinds of 
immunities; invest it with these immunities and take care that the 
donation of the field and the immunities are duly registered.” Verbally 
ordered. The deed written down:by Lota the doorkeeper. The charter 
executed by Sujivin in the year 24in the 4th fortnight of the rainy 
season on the 5th day. Tbe donation had been made inthe year 24 in 
the second fortnight of summer on the 10th ‘day. 


IV—Beginning of No. 12 page 82. 
ee | aa 


qq v2 Tae AS UA AeA BATA ANAT Fae 
aie TIA saa 


Tat FIs BWeeas FA Sor. 
(Tran.:--In the year:42 in the month of Vesakha, Ushavadata sun 


of Dinika son-in-law of king Nahapana the Kshaharata has bestuwed 
this cave on the Samgha generally ). 


CHAPTER XI 
THE EASTERN CHALUKYAS OF VENGI AND KALINGA 


(For the materials of this history we have many inscriptions of 
Eastern Chalukya kings; these and other various sources are available 
and have been utilized. ) 


The Chalukyas of Badami under Pulakesin II were 
the overlords of the whole of the south. They had con- 
quered the Andhras in the east, the Pallavas in the south, 
the Gurjaras in the west and the Kosalas and others in 
the north. Two separate branches of these Chalukyas 
were also founded in the east and the west at this time 
and Pulakesin placed two brothers of his in these subor- 
dinate kingdoms. The first Eastern: Chalukya king is 
styled Kubja Vishnu Vardhana and he began to rule in 
the Vengi kingdom wrested from the Pallavas from 605 
A. D. according to one view or at the latest from 615 A. D. 
S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar in his history of Ancient India 
says (p. 27) “The Pallava generals marched up to the 
capital of the Chalukyas and so completely destroyed it 
that there was an interregnum for 13 years. It was to 
maintain peace in the Pallava position that Pulakeshin 
organised a separate viceroyalty at Vengi under his 
brother who became the founder of a dynasty”. This is 
incorrect. For Vatapi was plundered about 643 A. D. and 
the Vengi kingdom had already been founded in 605 or 
615 A. D. Pulakesin gave it to his brother in the natural 
fulfilment of brotherly affection or for policy in order to 
make a separate kingly provision for aroyal brother. For 
his second brother, he similarly provided a kingdom in 
Gujarat or Lata (capital Navasari). But Kubja Vishnuvar- 
dhana was fortunate enough to found a dynasty which was 
longer lived than its parent stem and which ruled in 
Vengi from the beginning of the 7th to the end of the 11th 
century when it was merged into the Chola kingdom the 
founder of which wasa daughter’s son of the last king 
of this line. 

38 
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These Chalukyas of Vengi have left many grants and 
inscriptions and what is peculiar they usually mention the 
whole line with the regnal years of each king. Hence 
a tolerably accurate genealogy of this line can be given, 
like the one given at page 32 of the first volume of “ South 
Indian inscriptions ’” by Hultzsch. The initial date of 
Vishnuvardhana is subject to discussion and is given by 
Hultzsch as 605 and by Dr. Fleet as615 A. D. Probably it 
must be some years before 615 A. D. Five grants of these 
Eastern Chalukyas are given in the first volume of Smiths’ 
Indian copperplates. The earlier: of these grants do not 
give any history or legend before the mention of Chalukya 
Pulakesin I. But the fifth which is clearly later and the 
Ranastipundi grant of Vimaladitya gives at the beginning 
the new legend which had become then current about the- 
origin of the ‘Chalukyas and which we have already 
noticed. These two grants ( Chellur, p. 51. 8. I. Ins. Vol. I 
and Ranastipundi grant ditto Vol. V.) give a long Hist 
of kings with regnal years and these we will give here 
in detail as they are given in these two grants. Both: 
these grants also give dates in Saka year and the years 
of the coronation cf the two last kings and hence we 
have a final date from which we may count back to 
the very first Kubja Vishnuvardhana as the regnal years. 
of each and every king are given. But the list extends 
over a period of about 500 years a very long time indeed 
and .certainty is unattainable. Dynastic lists appear 
to have been preserved in every state in India in ancient 
times and the records of Vengias of Kashmir appear to 
have been particularly well preserved. But an interregnum 
of 27 years is mentioned and hence the list becomes again 
somewhat subject to doubt. 


The names of these kings with their years and rela- 
tionship as mentioned in these two grants are as follows:— 


1 Kubjavishnuvardhana, 18 years. 


2 Son, Jayasinhavallabha, 33 years. 
3 Brother, Indraraja, 7 days. 
4 Son, Vishnuvardhana II, 9 years. 


aD 
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Son, Mangi Yuvardaja, 25 years. 

Son, Jayasinha, 13 years. 

Brother Kokkili, 6 months. Set aside by his. 
elder brother :— 

Vishnuvardhana Iil, 37 year: 

Son, Vijayaditya, 18 years 

Son, Vishnuvardhana IV, 36 years 

Son, Vijayaditya Narendra Mrigaraja a famous. 
king who has left a grant, 48 years 

Son, Kalivishnuvardhana V, 14 year 

Son, Gunaka Vijayaditya, 44 years 

Nephew, Chalukya Bhima, 30 years 

Son, Kollabhi Ganda Vijayaditya, 6 months 
Son, Ammaraja, 7 years. His child son was set 
aside by:— 

Tadapa, 1 month 

Setting him aside, son of Bhima (14) Vikrama- 
ditya, 11 months 

Son of 17, Yuddhamalla, 7 years 

Setting him aside, brother of 16 from country 
Bhima, 12 years 

Son, Ammaraja IT, 25 years 

Half-brother Dananripa, 3 vears 

Interregnum for 27 years. 


Here the line seems tohave been broken off but the 
next king Saktivarman is said to be son of Danarnava 
who may be taken to be the last king Dananripa No. 
22, and the line proceeds as follows:— 


23 
24 
29 


Saktivarman, son of.22, 12 years 

Brother Vimaladitya, 7 years 

Son Rajaraja, 41 years, of the lunar race married 
Ammanga daughter of Rajendra Choda of the 
solar race. 


26 Son, Rajendra Choda. 

The last first became king of Vengi and then overlord 
of the whole of the south conquering Kerala, Pandya, 
Kuntala etc. He was then anointed king of the Choda 
kingdom (Chola). He married the Princess Madhurantaki 
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born of the solar Chola family. He had many sons. The 
account here related is not quite clear as it mixes up the 
‘Chola and Vengi kingdoms and families. Virachoda finally 
was anointed king on Thursday 13th Tithi (wae), 
Sravana Nakshatra, Bright fortnight, Sun being in Lion 
in Saka 1001. This king makes this Chellur grant of a 
village in Guddavali Vishaya to a temple of Vishnu built 
by his commander-in-chief Medarya born in a Brahmin 
family of the Mudgala gotra. This inscription is very im- 
portant (p. 57, Vol. 1 S. Ind. Ins.) and we will further on 
describe it fully. 


This inscription then gives us the names of kings, the 
length of the reign of each, his relation to the predecessor 
and the fact wherever the succession was violent. But 
unfortunately we have no other materials to co-ordinate a 
detailed consecutive history. Dr. Fleet has by the aid of 
other Eastern Chalukya grants made out a detailed story 
of this line and has also tried to fix the dates of the reigns 
of each king for which antiquarians will certainly be grate- 
ful to him (see his articles in Indian Antiquary Vol. XX). 
But there are certain facts even unexplained by: him and 
we shall try to solve these difficulties. Now the first 
difficulty is about the succession of Kokkili No.7. He 
was a younger son and yet he succeeded his eldest brother 
before his elder brother. After six months of possession he 
was set aside by this elder brother Vishnuvardhana who 
thereafter had a long reign of 37 years. What was the 
probable story of this apparent usurpation of Kokkili ? 
We have already made a guess and it seems to be the 
proper one. Supposing that Vishnuvardhana the founder 
came to the throne in 605 A. D. we have for the end of the 
reign of Kokkili’s eldest brother Jayasinha A.D. 703 (Vish- 
nu 18+Jay 33+ Vishnu 9+Mangi 25+Jayasinha 13=98 
years). Now it is probable that the world-conquering 
expedition of Lalitaditya of Kashmir happened at this 
time. Jayasinha had just died or was killed in battle. 
His full brother must have fled owing to his dissentions 
-with his step-mother and as stated in Kashmir chronicles 
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that step-mother a Ratta lady offered submission to Lalita- 
ditya. When Lalitaditya went away as usual, returning 
the subject kingdom to its owner, Kokkili the youngest 
brother was crowned king in the absence of his elder 
brother and proper claimant. He (Vishnuvardhana) how- 
ever returned, forcibly ejected his younger brother and 
seized the throne which was his due. ( Kokkili is said 
plainly to be half brother of Jayasinha and Vishnuvardhana. 
may have been Jayasinha’s full brother. There was thus. 
the enmity of step relation too seeS.I.Ind. Vol.I page 41).. 
If we place the founder Vishnuvardhana’s reign in 615 
A. D this Vishnuvardhana’s reign and Jayasinha’s death 
would fall in 7138 A.D. Lalitaditya’s whole digvijaya 
ended before 712 A. D. the date of the conquest of Sind by 
the Arabs as we have stated in Kashmir history. This 
may at firstsight make the story of Lalitaditya’s coming 
to the south improbable. But as there is only a difference. 
of a few years we hold that Vishnuvardhana the founder’s: 
reign may well be placed in 605 A. D. According to Dr. 
Fleet who takes Vishnuvardhana the founder’s rule to begin 
in 615 A. D. Kokkili came tothe throne in 709 A.D. (For he 
takes for Jayasinha 30 years). And this date 709 A. D. 
also fits in with Lalitaditya’s conquest of the south.* 


* The Slokas in the Rajtarangini are as follows :-— 


qe vas Gre sud veda | andtranHien Tess sorrvay | 
faeeaitgarth: vara Preageamaraar | sre aar Fear Fat Aeaeceen! ateareeqsray- 
rAAMEtoVSS | ula Atay STAT Tora BTSs PATH 1 aTEo V-9I42-2. 


The translator Stein has, we think, wrongly said in a note here that this queen was a 
Rashtrakita lady. Inthe Maharashtra the Chalukya family was still supreme and the 
Rashtrakttas had yet to rise for they came to power after 750 A.D. The Chilukya king 
was at this time Vijayaditya who may have probably beenin prison at this time in 
Kanchi (see Chalukya history), The mention of Vindhya passes ‘indicates that Lalit: 
ditya crosseG the Eastern Ghauts into Vengicountry. These hills have to be crossed 
whether vou come into Vizagapattan from Orissa or from Raipur side. A Ratta Karnata 
queen would again probably indicate ar Eastern Chalukya queen for they were Maha- 
rashtra by origin and Karnita by language or in modern language they were Southern 
Mahratta country people. North and South India apvear then as now differentiated in 
the matter of Pardah and we need not wonder that this Ratia queen presented herself 
before Lalitaditya and did him homage, -She appears to have been a young lady also 
from Rijetarangini and she must have been so trom inscrintions also as she was a siep- 
mother to the last king Jayasinha and her child son Kokkili was a half-brother of the 
former (see S, I, In, Fiultzsch Vol, I. p. 41). 
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The next disputed succession appears to he that of 
Tadapa. King Ammaraja (no. 16) left a child son and he 
was set aside by one Tadapa who seems to be an outsider. 
Adding up the reigns of the intervening kings who appear 
to have mostly enjoyed long rule we have from 8 to 16 7. e- 
for 9 reigns 222 years and adding 703 A. D. the beginning 
of 8 we have 925 A. D. approximately for the usurpation 
of Tadapa. But he was promptly set aside after one month's 
reign by a younger son of Bhima the 14th king who must 
have been a sardar of the kingdom enjoying a few 
villages. After 11 months he was himself set aside by 
another and better claimant to the throne Yudhamalla a 
son of king no. 17. He reigned for 7 years. But he too 
was supplanted by another still better claimant viz. a 
brother of Ammaraja, the last king no 17. The expression 
used here is very important viz. qq=aleq @qnarqustas:. This 
is wrongly translated as “having expelled him from the 
country ;” for in asimilar previous mention, the words 
aqgraraq alone are used. Hence @arq does not go with the 
previous word but with the following. It means reaccord- 
ing to our view ‘‘coming from the mother country” i. e. 
Maharashtra. The Eastern Chalukyas were Maharashtra 
in origin and had full intercourse with their parent land. 
A younger brother of Ammaraja must have sought fortune 
in Maharashtra and gained some jaghir there. When he 
found his brother dead and his throne the subject of dispute 
between rival claimants he returned and succeeded as the 
rightful claimant to the last king undisputed. This 
happened 8 years after 925 i. e. in 933 A. D. The line con- 
tinued unbroken for three generations -further. He 
himself ruled for 12 years, his son Amma II 25 years 
and another son of his by another wife and hence half- 
brother of the last king ruled for 3 years. Here an 
explanation is necessary how Danarnava who appa- 
rently is an elder brother of Amma II succeeded before 
him. We think the facts must have been as follows. 
Chalukya Bhima his father came as we have said from 
the Deccan to claim his right to the Vengi throne as 
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brother of Amma lI. He was most likely a jagirdar in the 
Deccan. His eldest son he must have left to continue his 
Jagir there. Having succeeded in getting the throne of 
Vengihe married Loka Mahadevi a Chola princess probably 
and had by her AmmalII who succeeded to the throne 
of Vengi getting also thename of Amma. He apparently 
died childless. His elder brother Danarnava, therefore, 
gave up his jagir in the Deccan and came tothe throne ctf 
Vengi. He reigned for 3 years only. Clearly enough his 
claims were contested and gave pretext to the Chola 
rising power to cverthrow him. The Vengi kingdom 
remained without a king for 27 years. This explains the 
interregnum as also the coming to the throne of Danarnava 
later than Amma II. His son Saktivarman however 
succeeded in establishing eventually his claim as we see 
further on. Now the grant says “by the evil turn of 
fortune the Vengi country was without a king for 27 
years.” Thus 12+25+3=40 years after 933 A. D. i.e. in 
973-A. D. this interregnum began and lasted till 973+27= 
1000 A. D. What the cause ofthisinterregnum really was 
it is difficult to surmise. Perhaps the disputes between 
rival claimants still continued and civil war was still 
raging, or the now rising power of the Cholas laid the 
Kingdom waste. Buta marriage relation between Chola 
and Vengi gave Vengi a further lease of life. The line 
was again established by Saktivarman a son of Dananripa 
the last king. He reigned 12 years and his brother Vima- 
laditya 7 years and his son Rajaraja 41. 60 years brings 
the end of the reign of Rajaraja to 1060 A.D. Hisson 
born of Ammanga daughter of Rajendra Choda and there- 
fore himself called Rajendra, after 15 years’ rule of an 
uncle and one year’s rule of a brother gave the kingdom to 
nis son named Virachodaalso born of a Chola princess in 
Saka 1001 i. e. 1079 A. D. Now from the above data we get 
1076 A. D. a difference of three years only. These 3 years 
may either be added to the interregnum or to the initial 
date of Kubja Vishnuvardhana or may be due to the 
residue months and days of intervenning rulers which are 
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given only in whole years. The*beginning of the Eastern 
Chalukya rule under Vishnuvardhana may thus be taken 
at any date between 605 A. D. and 615 which last however 
tallies well with a grant of this very king in 632 A. D. 
inthe 18th year of his reign made on account of an 
eclipse in Sravana (see Ind. Anti. Vol xX p. 13). 


The political history of the Eastern Chalukyas does 
not seem to be very disturbed and they enjoyed a long rule 
from 605 A. D. to 1078 A. D. when they were merged into 
the new risen power of the Cholas. Their rule extended 
much beyond Vengi itself which is nowasmall town 
(Pedda Vegi) between the Godavari and the Krishna. 
They must have been lords of Kalinga also i.e. the 
territory to the north of the Godavari as far as the confines 
of modern Oriss:. Raja-Mahendri was founded by the 
Eastern Chalukya later king named Amma called also by 
the biruda Rajamahendra. However, Kalinga seems to 
have had during this period a dynasty of its own called 
in their inscriptions the Ganga family: It must be noted 
that Kalinga is an ancient name and Vengi is much later. 
Kalinga like Maharashtra is said to be composed of three 
countries and hence the name Trikalinga which by 
Prakrit phonetic change has become Telanga of the 
modern times. This Trikalinga is expressly mentioned 
ina grant-of Vijayaditya (S. I. In. Hultzsch Vol. I. p. 45) 
as under the king Chalukya Bhima. The expression is. 
ayaaeaeqseatedd which shows that Vengimandala was 
considered distinct from Trikalinga. Vengi must, therefore, 
be taken to mean primarily the eastern coast district 
between the Godavari and the Krishna and Trikalinga 
meant Kalinga tothe north of the Godavari, Andhra inside 
the Ghauts and Ganjam, in which extended territory the 
Telagu language is still spoken ( we will speak of Andhra 
is a special note). The Hastern Chalukyas had also rule 
inthe western Madras districts thcugh not towards the 
south of the Krishna as they must have been opposed in 
early days by the Pallavas and later on by Cholas in this 
direction. These districts were latterly a subject of dispute 
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between the eastern Chalukyas and the Rattas i.e. the 
Rashtrakita kings of Malkhed who were then supreme in 
Maharashtra. The Chalukyas thus fought often with the 
Gangas in Kalinga and the Rashtrakitas in the western 
districts. Their king Chalukya Bhima is said in a grant 
to have fought 108 battles and to have built 108 Siva 
temples. Another king is said to have even taken the 
capital of Krishna and burnt it (S. I. Ins. Vol. I p. 39). 
The eastern Chalukyas thus kept up their prestige 
for valour. 


The Eastern Chalukyas probably spoke Kanarese while 
the Trikalingas i. e. Kalinga, Andhra and Ganjam spoke 
Telagu and the southern country spoke Tamil. The 
Eastern Chalukyas,in the beginning however,for some years 
must have spoken aSanskrit-born Prakrit Aryan language. 
They also appear to have kept up marriage relations with 
the Maharashtra and Central Indian Aryan families. A 
curious fact to be noted in this connection is that in a 
grant of Vijayadditya (S.In-Ins. Hultsch Vol.I p. 40) we 
are told that a village was granted to a sardar whose 
family name was Pattavardhana which family dame down 
from the time of the founder Kubjavishnuvardhana. Now 
this name “Pattavardhana” is a Maharashtra name and 
still survives among Marathas, Brahmins and other castes 
also. This Pattavardhana family in the grant appears to 
have been Kshatriya, as the names of the persons in it are 
Somaditya, Kuntaditya and so on. It was a family of 
warriors of long-standing. In a grant of the same Chalu- 
kya king Narendra Mrigaraja, the ‘““Ajnyapta” or com- 
mand-giver is said to be his brother Nriparudra of the 
Haihaya family (S.I. Ins. Hultsch Vol: I p. 34). The 
word brother here must of course-mean son of his maternal 
or paternal aunt. The Chalukyas clearly. thus married 
into the Haihaya Kalachuri family of Central India. It 
need not be surmised from this that they refused to marry 
into the Chola, Pandya and other Dravidian families. 
For these too had become included by this; me (about the 
10th century) into the solar and lunar races and the lost 

39 
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Eastera Caalukya king did marry a daughter of the 
powerful! Chela kings now assigned as stated above to the 
esolar race. But we may believe that in the beginning for 
some time at least the Eastern Chalukyas must have 
confined themseves to marriage with well-known Aryan 
Kshatriva families of Maharashtra and the north, they 
yriding tnemselves still on their Kshatriya descent. 

A few remarks may be made on the form of adminis- 
tration. It was apparently entirely northern. The word 
for Jowest revenue division is vishaya and not nadu the 
Dravidian word. A village is always said to be situate in 
such andsuch avishaya. Secondly the Ajnapta or issuer 
of the command of grant is some prince but in one it is 
said tc be Pancha Pradhanas (qa94Ta:). This is a remark- 
able change. We hear tor the first time the word 3414 
Pradhana, so much used in later Maratha history. The 
roinisters are not eight but five; who they were cannot 
be surmised. The words Mantri, Amatya and Adhyaksha 
are by thistime left behind and may have got into special 
significations. Thirdly, the grants are addressed to 
Rashtrakita-Pramukhan Kutumbinah (fagaiaaraat wsz2- 
wear gavaa: zaaramafa). Now this word wepzsqar is 
singular in these Eastern Chalukya grants and is not to 
be found in any other yrantsof the ancient kingdoms of 
India. What doesit mean? Itis translated as ‘“‘ heads of 
provinces” by tne Ind: Ant. But this is not quite accept- 
able. A vishaya or Tehsil is the lowest division and 
above it comes Rashtra waz) or Bhukti (aH) and so on. 
The word Rashtra too occurs in these grants e.g. Krama 
Raishtra and apparently. showsa division larger than a 
vishaya. Rashtrakita ordinarily means head of a province 
but Rashtrakitas cannot come under vishayas. Of course 
here we have a distinct clue to the fact that Rashtrakita 
is not the name of a family as many think or thought but 
it is the name of an office and is the exact equivalent of 
the modern Deshmukh. Deshmukh and Deshpande (head 
patil and head writer) are higher officers of the District, 
net the Taluxa. The Rashtrakita family of Malkhed, 
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therefore, as we shall state in their history has merely in 
official position name changed into a family surname as 
Prabhu, Deshmukh and Sendapati(Senvi) etc. have become 
in later Maratha history. But what we urge here is tuat 
as Rastrakuta office cannot come under vishaya, Rashtr2- 
kuta had already become apparently the nameof local 
official families of Marathas. Deshmukhs in Vengi 
were usually Maratha and it is probable that under the 
Eastern Chalukyas. the Dravidian country must have been 
assigned to Rashtrakta or Maratha families as hereditary 
Patils in the same way as in the Deccan. The grants aye 
therefore addressed to the inhabitants of the vishava 
of whom the Rashtrakiittas were the leading familics. 
However, whether Rishtrakuta indicates Maratha people 
or not, this word Rashtrakita occurring in the eastern 
Chalukya grants throws full light on the origin of the nam< 
of uzgz and shows thatit means nothing more than 2 
revenue Official like the Deshmukh of modern days. 


The Eastern Chalukya kings were worshippers of Siva. 
They usually had long reigns being apparently well bh<- 
haved (or in the absence ofa truthful and “detailed his- 
torian like Kalhana they appear to beso from the ins- 
criptions and grants which only eulogise their merits ). 
They observed Hindu religious practices rigorously and 
were strict enforcers of VarnaSsrama. They were usually 
educated persons, one king especially was proficient in 
mathematics and hence was called Gunaka. The pedi- 
gree of the family derived from Yaduvamsa does not 
appear in their grants till about the 10th century when 
they appear to have entered into marriage relations with 
the Cholas who were now assigned to the solar race. This 
Yaduvamésa pedigree is neither taken from the Mahabha- 
rata nor the Bhagavata andis a riddle as discussed in 
detail in our note. 

The Eastern Chalukya kings took the title usually 
Maharaja, some adding Maharajadhiraja, Parmesvara 
and Parama Bhattaraka. Their favourite Biruda was 
‘Vishama-Siddhi taken by the first king Vishnuvardhans 
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(meaning the conqueror of strongholds or difficult places). 
They sometimes called themselves the Asraya of some- 
thing like the early Western Cnalukyas: but they gave 
ap the title of Vallabha which was now appropriated, so to 
speak, by Maharashtra kings namely those of the Rashtra- 
kta family, following the usage of the Karly Chalukyas 


Lastly, it would be interesting to notice a few further 
facts mentioned by Dr. Fleet in his paper on the Eastern 
Chalukyas (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX). Firstly the seal of the 
Wastern Chalukyas contained the legend Sri Tribhuvanan- 
kusa (off Sraqatgat ) always. The last grant of Virachoda 
however shows above it a boar—the usual Lanchana—half 
standing half couchant, to the proper left, Sun and Moon 
umbrella, conchshell, doubledrum and two Chauries ; and 
the lower part anelephant,an ox-goad; an expanded water- 
lily and a device resembling the letter y. These latter are 
omitted in seals on other grants. The Chellur grant of 
Yirachoda enumerates the Chalukya ensignias, the white 
umbrella, the single conchshell, Panchamaha-Sabda, 
Paliketana, double drum, boar crest, bunch of feathers of 
peacock’s tail, the spear, the throne, the Makaratorana, 
golden sceptre, Ganga and Yamuna and others unspecified.* 
A similar list occurs in the Ganga grants of Kalinga 
Nagara. Their importance and meaning which is a 
riddle to many including Dr. Fleet we will try to eluci- 
date later on. Golden coins of these Eastern Chalukyas 
are found even in Arakan. 


What became eventually of the Eastern Chalukya line? 
The kingdom of Vengi of course disappeared under the 
Chola supremacy. Some later Chalukyas, however, still 
ruled there. They claimed descent from the child son of 
Amma I who was set aside by Tadapa. He was not killed 
and he grew somewhere and had many generations after 
nim. The last Malla Vishnuvardhana has left an inscrip- 

tion dated 1202 A. D. Some Chalukya kings or chiefs are 
found 1 in | the west to the south of the Tungabhadra also. 


we ee Fe orem —— = SE 


* The relevent portion in the Chellur grant may be aciat here. Speaking of the 
original founder of the Chalukya race viz, favorqyfq who was born an orphan of the 
etftet queen itis said “ye | arar fzasara: ag Peter yeaa aanrmadi Mt- 
ART SAAT TALI TN Was VAMAVAEASS IIASA WIBeaa TAeeer aS 
ost Weagra Meret Feta FTES THATS ts TE SATA fargamt- 
AAAS PA FSAI waa 4 WaahzAeq argent aang 
armarare. (S. I. In. Hultsch Vol. I p. 54). 
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EASTERN CHALUKYA PEDIGREE. 
( As given by Hultsch in South Ind. Ins. Vol. I p. 82 and with the 
other dates as proposed by Dr. Fleet Ind. Ant. Vol. XX p. 12 and 283. ) 
I 


S, 489-567 A. D.—Kirtiv arman (Western Chalukya) 


eon See Pulakeshin IT 1 Kubja Vistmuvardhane 
the great Western Chalukya 18 years, 526-544 gaka (H.) 
of 610 A. D. or 532 Saka 538-556 Saka F.) 
5 t 
| 
i Tavasicha 1 33 yrs. Saka 544-577 (H.) 3 Indraraja 6 months only 


30 yrs. 556-585 Saka (F.) | 
4 Vishnuvardhana II, 9 yrs. 577-586 Saka (H.) 585-594 Saka (F'.) 


| 
5 Mangi Yuvaraja, 25 yrs.586-611 gaka (H.) 595-619 saka (F,) 
{ 


] | 
6 Jayasinha IT 8 Vishnuvardhana III 7 Kokkili, 6 ucnine 


13 yrs. 611-624 Saka (H.) 37 yrs. 625-662 saka (H.) 625 gaka (H. ) 
cr 619-632 saka (F.) or 632-669 saka (F.) 632 Saka (F.) or 


| 703 A. D. (H.) 709 A. D. (F.) 
9 Vijayaditya I Bhattadraka 
18 yrs. 662-680 saka (H.) or 669-687 Saka (F.) 


10 Nisktersedhaua IV 
36 yrs. 680-796 saka (H.) or 687-722 Saka (F.) 
11 Vijayaditya II alias Narendra Mrigaraja 
48 yrs. 716-764 saka (H.) or 44 yrs. 722-766 éaka (F'.) 


12 Kalivishnuvardhana V 
114 yes. 764-766, saka (H. ) or 766-67 Saka (F.) 


iN 
13 @uneke Vijayaditya III Yuvaraja Yudhamalia 


44 yrs. 766-809 Saka (H. Vikramaditya | 
or.767-811 saka (F.) 18 Tadapa 
-14 Chalukya Bhima Droharjuna one month 848 saka 


30 yrs, 809-839 saka (H.) or 811-841 saka (F.) | 
| 21 Yudhamalia 
7 yrs. 848-855 


| | 
15 Vijayaditya IV Kollabhiganda or 19 Vikramaditya 
Kaliyarttyanka 6 months lyr. 847-848 Saka (H.) 
Saka 840 (H.) or 841 saka (F.) 849 Saka (F.) 
t 


rl | 
16 Amma I Vishnuvardbana VI alias Raj Mahendra | 


7 yrs. 840- -847 saka (H.) or 841-848 Saka (F.) | 
| 22 Chalukya Bhima II Vish. III 
| | Gauda Mahendra; son of 
17 Vijayaditya & Beta 20 Bhima queen Melamba 12 yrs. 


child set aside by 855--867 saka (H.) 
‘Tadapa 848 saka (F.) 
| \ 
24 Danarnava or Dananripa 23 Amma II Vijayaditya 
3 yrs. 892-895 saka (H.) son of q. Loka Mahadevi 


25 yrs. 867-892 Saka (H.) 
Interregnum for 27 years. 
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Here ends the first section so to speak of the Eastern 
Chilukya pedigree, a section which is essentially Deccani 
cc Mahdrashtri or rather Kannada Maratha. The date 
oc she coronation of Amma II is distinctly given in one 
grant of his and it is Saka 867 Marga. V. 13 Friday ete. 
woich corresponds with Friday 5th Dec. 945 A. D. ( Fleet 
Ind. Ant. Vol. XX p. 271). 


We now go on to the second section of the Pedigree. 


II 


24 Danarnava 
} 
| 


| Interregnum for 
27 years 


BG een Th or Chalukya Chandra 26 Vimaladitya m. Sutin 
12 rvs, 925-937 saka (H.) 926-938 saka (F.) sister of Rajendra Choda 
of Suryavam$a 7 yrs. 
937-944 Saka (H.) 


938-945 Saka (F.) 
| 


i | 
27 Rajaréja I Vishnuv. VIII 28 Vijayaditya VII received 


m. tmmanga Devid of Rajendra Choda Vengi trom Rajendra Choda 
44775 944-985 Saka (H.) 954-986 Saka (F.) his nephew 15 yrs. 


985-1000 saka (H.) 
Rajendra Choda or Kullottungadeva ascended Choda 
tT “cone at Kanehi m. Madhurantaki d. of Rajendra Choda 
gave Veng! to his uncle No. 28 (41 yrs. 986-1035) 
| 


Vikrame Choda 29 Rajarsie Tl 30 Vira aie 
in sh+ Choda kingdom = 1 yr.1000-1001 saka (H.) Vishnuv. [TX 
(ascended the throne: 
in Saka 1001) agrant 
in his 21st year 
(1022 Saka) is found. 


in the Chellur grant the coronation exact date of (30) 
Virachoda is given as Saka 1001 Bhadrapada Vadya 13, 
Thursday corresponding to 25 August 1078 A. D. Thursday 
(Fieet Ind. Ant. Vol. XX page 284). The coronation 
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date of Rajaraja the first is also given ina grant of lis and 
is equivalent to 16th August 1022 A. D.* 


* The kings with Christian ere dates for the end of each reign may 
be given as follows from Fleet’s paper Ind. Ant. XX p. 283 :— 


1 Vishnuvardhana 
2 Jayasinha 
3 Indraraja 


4 Vishnuvardhana [1 ... 


5 Mangi Yuvaraja 
6 Jayasinha II 
7 Kokkili 


8 Vishnuvardhana 10h eee 


9 Vijayaditya I 


10 Vishnuvardhana LV. 


11 Narendra Mrigaraja 
or Vijayaditya II 
12 Kalivishnu. 


.-. 843 
.. 844 
13 GunakaVijayaditya Tr 888 . 


.. 633 A. D. 
.. 663 


” 


” 


14 Chalukya Bhima ._.... 918 A. D, 
15 Kollabiganda Vijaya- z 
ditya IV .. 918 


16 Amma I Vishnuv. V a 925 
17 Beta,Vijayaditya V ... 925 


18 Tadapa aaa ION ops 
19 Vikramaditya IT 5nd 220) 4s 
20 Bhima III Se Lay 
21 Yudhamalla ... 984° ,, 
2? Amma li Vija. VI ....970 ,, 
23 Danarnava Seo nes 

Interregnum for 30 yrs. 1003 ,, 
24 Saktivarma 1015 » 


NOTES 
I—THE CHANDRA AMSA PEDIGREE IN LATER CHALUKYA GRANTS. 


The Ranastipundi grant of Vimaladitya (Ep. Ind. Vol. VI p: 351) 
gives the Chandravamsa as follows:I (1) ‘Brahma (2) Manasa son aft 
(3) Moon (4) aa (5) xexar (6) sir (7) ag’ (8) Tara BHAGY aareat (9) TeaTH- 
ad (10) wateatasaAaaer Sat (11) arfrer (12) Heqarfa (13) saat (14) ara- 
Yrq (15) saa (16) aentrar (17) RaaK (18) Bravaay (19) Fare (20) Ree 
(21) wee (22) aiare saarrasft aveadiagiara: (23) erenga (24) Alia 
(25) goqeq (26) ara TITS aefese Mears GWT | Ea TATAAATY «ATA -AET- 
ay ue faaaiaea (27) wary (28) aera (29) eat (30) iter (31) HaHa 
(32) davr from sqAsaT ATA (33) Tarar (34) gitAaq (35) AhAAa (36) axtq7 
(37) areas (38) fafaaait (39) gg (40) five sons and aga praised (41) af- 
Rey (42) sitiaq (43) HAAHT (44) SuR (45) ataret (46) Tarte (47) sgaa. IL 
lagigt aonneeaaeaaaaaaeeAaTe wHANAT aay ageat PaaTI- 
ai ATs etc. 

Now comparing this list with that given in the Mahapharata we find 
many namescommon. But there are some material differences. They 
are as follows:- Mbh. Ch. 95 gives the line with qa-zar-geuT. From him 
we have 3g-aey-aaita-ge. The line then goes to aqaA who performed 
three 34g. This makes qaaaq the same as that of the aaq4 but this 
isa mistake; for the Haaaq of saya who performed three 317 is 

aitraqaaaaz ; while this wa4nq is san ofge. From qaaaxq, we have 
wiParar-aana-seana- (The Yana and zqura of the inscription are per- 
haps a mistake of reading), Then we have adala-aqea-aaria-site- 
Heria.—(In the inscription saraia and afte are omitted). Then we 
have Szaqang-aa sa -FaNay-SNe-wA-Ara ae (for the first four we have 
iaare-weraaa, Fal# and (Vy# which does not appear to bé a mistake of 

eading). Matinara marrying aad is also mentioned in both. Then 
we have qa-ze1-ssaeq-uyq. (Here we have #1eqraa and ate instead of the 
first two), Bharata performing 3744 onthe banks of the Yamuna and the 
Ganges is mentioned in both and is the story of the z7aq¥y repeated. From 
ytd we have 4yw-sea-eita-fagver-sadig-daq-ge. (Here we have 
nearly the same names but strangely there is no Fe inthe inscription). 
From ¢€ we have fazt-HaT-TItaq-aaa-aatT aad. (If we take F¥ to be 
Hai-q we have two omitted here rast and sq). From aaa we have 
aT saag-Wes-aga-sifyaes-eBq-aaasay. (The names in both are the 
same), From here there is complete divergence. Mbh. gives HaanT 
Varie-saAgTzTe ; while the inscription gives qxyeo-@yae-acalea-aarare. 
And from qarat+ the line goes at once to gaqq of the 6th century a con- 
temporary perhaps of gg, the famous king of eyraitearmy whose minister 
was ayeaurqy and who carried away qraazuat daughter of yalq king of 
Ujjain. Whence is this genealogy given in the 10th century derived ? 
Of course the difference from Mhb. is not strange. Some Purana must 
have been followed : which we cannot yet say. 
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II—ANDHRA. 


Who were the Andhras? Where was the Andhra-country ? These 
‘questions are interesting and we proceed to solve them. 
The Andhras were a well-known ancient people, different from 
‘the Dravidas in the days of the last recasting of the Mahabharata 
i.e. about 300 B.C. Moreover in the Mahabharata Bhishma parva list 
of Indian peoples, they are mentioned in the north under the Aryan and 
mixed Aryan peoples and not among the mlechhas of the south such as 
Dravida, Kerala, Chola etc. We therefore take it that in 300 B. C. Andhra 
had come entirely under Aryan influence while the territory south of 
the Krishna had not. Andhra is now looked upon as the territory on 
the east coast between the Godavari and the Krishna. But in Maha- 
bharata days it denoted the country above the Eastern Ghats. Aryans 
appear to have settled init from KoSala or Nagpur and Raipur. Kalinga 
was also early Aryanised and it may be possible that the 
Aryans went into Andhra from Kalinga; but we prefer to hold that the 
Aryans penetrated into the Andhra (Warangal) country from Kosala 
as there is no mountain to cross here. Now Andhra even in Hiuen 
Tsang's days was the name of the country. above the Hastern Ghats 
and the Vengi country tract along the coast between the Godavari and 
the Krishna is called by him Dhanakataka (Amaraoti). In short Vengi 
is distinct from Trikalinga. 


Having shown that Andhra was always the country above the 
Ghats, we may state that the Andhra people were principally Aryans 
Even now the ethnographical characteristics of the Andhra people 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas are distinctly Aryan. The Brahmins 
of Andhra or Telangana still continue marriage relations with the 
Brahmins of the Deccan and hence they must have been one with the 
Deccan people. The Andhra kings who became powerful and conquered 
Pataliputra appear to us to be thus mixed Aryans and not Dravidians 
and they conquered Paithan and Maharashtra also. Their capital is 
said to be Dhana-kataka, which country too must have been conquered 
by them and hence its eventual inclusion in the Andhra territory. We 
have therefore distinguished the Andhras from the southern Dravidas 
and we hold that they were more Aryan than the latter, i.e. not only the 
Brahmins, but the middle class peoples also in Andhra were mixed Aryans, 


The Andhras developed a fine literature of their own under the 
Eastern Chalukya patronage and their ancient work, ‘The translation 
of the Mahabharata’’ in Telugu is dated the 10th Century A. D. and is 
said to be highly poetical. Like the Tamils of the further south, the 
Andhras too distinguished themselves ‘for learning and even now the 
Andhra Brahmins are learned Vaidikas. They are usually Saivas and 
‘rarely Vaishnavas a circumstance which we shall try to explain later 
on. What language these Andhras originally spoke we discuss in 
‘the next note. 


40 
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III—ARYAN ADVANCE INTO SOUTH INDIA. 


India to the south of the Nerbudda divides itself into two natural. 
portions the first consisting of Berar, the Nizam State and the Bombay 
Deccan ; and the second consisting of what is practically the present 
Madras Presidency. The former is usually called the Deccan while the- 
latter is called south India, The language in the first is generally 
Marathi with the exception of Andhra in the south-east and of the 
Southern Maratha country in the south-west. The Deccan, as we have- 
shown, was originally sparsely populated by aboriginies and hence the 
Aryan invaders who settled the country gave their languagetoit. Did 
the Aryans advance into Andhra and the Kanarese portions andinto the: 
country southwards of both? Did they advance in sufficient numbers so 
as to impress their language upon the people? If so, why does not their- 
language now prevail there? We will try to’answer these questions in 
this note as there seems to be a great deal of haziness on this subject. 


The Pandyas are the southern-most Indian people throughout 
ancient Indian literature. They were known to Mégasthenes whose 
account of them shows that they were believed to be mixed Aryans and 
Dravidians. We may, therefore, believe that the Aryans in small num-- 

-bers did go right upto Cape Comorin sometime before Buddha and im- 
pressed their religious thought, not their language, upon thé people. The 
Pandyas dre frequently mentioned in the Mahabhgrata, ‘but their name 
does not, strangely enough, occur inthe Bhishmaparva list of Indian 
peoples. Probably their name is given as Dravida which heads the list 
of the southern mlechhas and the Pandyas were unquestionably Dra- 
vidas par excellence. 


The Aryan settlement of the Deccan took place after this and in 
sufficient numbers so as to impress not only the Aryan religion but also 
the Aryan language upon the few people who were there. And this 
advance torn place probably after Buddha but before Megasthenes. For 
the Mahabharata which we place about 250 B. C. includes all the people 
in the Deccan in the list of northern peoples described as Aryans 
and mixed Aryans. Even Andhra and Kuntala are’ in this list besides. 
Maharashtra proper which is covered by Vidharbha, ASmaka, Pandu- 

“pashtra, Goparashtra and Mallarashtra. We believe that the people in 
Andhra and in Kuntala who at present speak the Telagu “and the 
Kanarese spoke then the Prakrit Aryan language as we shall presently 
show. We take it that this advance took place after Buddha because 
we find many persons, specially the common people, professing the 
Buddhistic faith. 3 ; 


In the days of Bindusdra son of Chandragupta the Aryans made 
conquests further south and established principalities as far as the- 
Pennar in the east and the northern boundary of the present Mysore - 
state in the west. Mr. Krishnasvami Aiyangar following and agreeing 
with Sir Vincent Smith says in his ‘Beginnings of South Indian History’ 
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recently published “The southern frontier of Aécka’s empire may be 
described as a line drawn from the Pennar river near Nellore on the 
east coast to the river Kalyanapuri on the west coast (about N. Lat. 14) 
which forms the northern boundary of the Tuluva country probably 
representing the old country of theSatiyaputra. This boundary is sub- 
stantially correct on the information furnished by ephigraphy.” This 
correctness is confirmed, adds Mr. Krishnasvami, ‘by what we are abie 
to glean from Tamil literary sources, except on the eastern point. The 
Tamils marked out the limit of the Tamil land at Pulikat’’ which is 
further south than Nellore. Thus from about 250 B.C. tothe first 
century A. D. the age of Tamil poets, South India upto Pulikat a little 
above Madras on the east and to about Bhatkal on the west was under 
Aryan domination. A fresh attempt was made to push the Aryan 
settlement further south in the days of the Tamil poets themselves. It 
was defeated in the eastern portion near the Podyar Hill by the Pandyas 
but it was successful in the west where in Konkanam the territory of 
the chief Nannan, “in the first century of the Christian era was broken 
into by a new people called KoSar and Nannan was obviously defeated.” 
(S. Krishnasvami’s beginnings of South India p. 85). Thus Konkanam 
above and below the ghats came also under Aryan: influence in the 
first century A. D. 


Now what will be a great surprise to many is that this part ot 
South India not only came under the sway of the Aryan people but also. 
under the influence of the Aryan language. It seems clear from the old 

“Tamil poets that the language of this part of South India was Aryan 
The Tamil poets of the first century A. D. not only describe this part as 
Vadukarmana, end: of the Northerners’ territory, but also call it Moli- 
peyartam, that is, the country where the spoken language changes to 
another. Ditto page 84. At page 95 ditto, we read that the new invaders 
-werecalledin Tamil poems Vada Vadukar(the northern northerners) and 
VambaVadukars (or the new northerners}. Further it is stated that the 
Malayaman chief of Muller defeated single-handed the Aryans that-had 
laid siege to his fort. Finally in summing this chapter on Aryan in- 
vasion of South India, Mr. Krishnasvami Aiyangar says: “The Aryan 
invasion went along the western ghats avoiding Dandaranya as it is 
called by the Tamils. This inference is supported by the fact (1) that 
the Tamils regarded the land north of Pulikat*’as foreign in language 
and (2) their regarding the Dandadranya as the land ofthe Aryans. 
Again in the chapter on the Dawn-of the Christian era he observes at 
page 128. “The northern frontier’ of the ‘famil_lands was held by 
Nannan of the Tullu country in the west and Pulli of Vengadam 
(Tirupati) in the east, further north being the land of the Aryas (Vadu- 
kars) and Dandaranya.”’ Thus it is-clear from ancient Tamil literature 
_ that from about 250 B. C. to the‘first century A. D. South India‘as far as 
Pulikat i in the east and Bhatkal in the west was undet Aryan 8way and — 


spoke the Aryan language. 
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This view of Mr. Krishnasvami Aiyangar is supported by epigra- 
phic evidence. We find inscriptions in this part of the country recorded 
in Prakrit not only down to the first century A. D, but evento the third 
and the copntry was ruled by Kshatriyas who professed the Vedic reli- 
gion. Thése kingdoms are givenby Mr. Dubreuil in his work “Ancient 
History of the Deccan” just published. The first inscription on a stupa at 
Jagayyapetha (Krishna District) gives the name ofa king called Ma- 
dhariputra Sri Vira-Purushadatta of the Ikshv¥akus, in an alphabet which 
points to the 3rd“entury A. D.’”’ (p. 86). The inscription (Ind. Ant. XI 
p. 256) isin Prakrit. 2: The Davanagere inscription (Ep. Kar. Vol. XI 
No. 161) mentions a people called Kekayas who intermarried with the 
Ikshvakus. 3. The Brihatphalayanas mentioned in an inscription of 
Jayavarman who ruled in Kudura ( Krishna District again ) are also 
Vedic Aryans. This inscription is in archaic Prakrit. ‘The language 
and phraseology of the inscription is so similar to the Nasik 
inscriptions of Gautamiputra Satakarni and of Vashishtiputra 
Pulamayi that Jayavarman’s date cannot have been distant 
from the date of these two Andhra kings.” (Ep. Ind. Vol. VII 
p. 315). 4. The next people are the Salankayanas also a gotra 
name mentioned in an inscription found at Peddaveggi(Vengi). The 
plates of king Vira Devavarman are in Prakrit also. (Ep. Ind. Vol. [1X 
page 56). 5. The Vishnu Kundims are mentioned inthe Ramatirtham 
grant (Ep. Ind. XI p. 134) and other records. This name is also a gotra 
name’ which has now disappeared from the list of gotras. (Gotras it is 
said if Dharmasastra are innumerable and many gotras have disappear- 
ed.) 6. The ¢arly Pallavas’ also have left records in Prakrit as we 
have shown in the body of the book. Lastly 7. the Kadambas ‘of Vana- 
vasi have also Jeft early records which are in Prakrit. These records 
‘prove that Kshatriya Aryans ruled in the frontier of tae Tamil land and 
spoke an Aryan language viz. Prakrit at least in the higher ranks, viz. 
the Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. 


The point we have further to urge is that these Aryan-Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas were allied to the Deccan Aryans i.e. the ancestors 
of the Marathas of the modern day. Not only do these Aryans i.e. 
Brahmins of Andhra and Kanara intermarry with the, Brahmins of 
the Deccan but we find from an inspection of these Prakrit records that 
the language therein used is allied tothe Maharashtri. Thus the in- 
scription at Jagayyapetha mentions Kamakarathe the Ratraur Rashtra 
c¥.Kamaha. The word R&shtra belongs to the Maharashtras and points 
to this king being a Maratha Kshatriya. Again the word Apano instead 
of Attano (Sans. Atmano) isthe Marathi word Apana. So again the 
inscription of the Brihatphalayana Jayavarman uses the expression 
<qeesaa for Sanskrit e-zgexraeq which is plainly Marathi. Here we have 
the Marathi word wera for ez and the word ay for 77 is not modera 
‘Telagu which uses s7za/ but is plainly the parent ofthe Marathi 3711. 
The inscriptions lastly of the Pallavas and the Kadambas about this 
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time viz. the first to the 8rd century A. D. are in Prakrit and the re- 
presentatives of these are plainly the modern Maratha families Palave 
and Kadam. 

The Prakrit inscription of the Kadambas on the Malavalli pillar 
especially leaves no doubt that Maharashtri must have been spoken so 
far south as the northern part of the present state of Mysore. On this 
inscription Mr. Rice at page 6 of his introduction to the Ep. Karna. Vol. 
VII observes: ‘‘From the script, style and situation of this inscription 
and the relationship of the donee, it is evidently not removed very far 
in time from the first inscription of Satakarni which precedes it. I have 
therefore marked its date as 250 A.D. The Prakrit employed is the 
Maharashtari form, and Dr. Bubler considered the inscription as evi- 
dence that this was already at that time a cultivated language in the 
south.” Thus inscriptions indubitably prove that the Maharashtri 
in a cultivated form was spoken in the country now the home of Kana- 
rese. This is not to be wondered at as this part of the country was. 
ruled by Maharathis in the days of the Satakarnis and the Kadambas. 
Even coins bearing the legend in Prakrit sem eaare HeItisa have been 
found in the west ofChitaldurg Mysore-State. Not only this, tradition as 
recorded in the Harivamsa shows that the kingdom of Banavasi was 
criginaJly founded by a son of Yadu from a Naga wife and Banavasi is 
described in the Harivamsa as situated in a forest with red soil about tt 
Banavasi is plainly the modern Kanarese country. Thus the country 
was settled by Maharathis and was ruled by Mah@rathis down to the: 
days of Kadambas. It seems probable that after their rule the language 
changed into Kanarese‘under the rule of the Gangas. 


All these facts are also admitted and recorded by V. Kanakasabhai 
in his“Tamils 1800 years ago.” At page 29 he observes that the northern 
limit.of Tamilicam was on the east Verkadu or Pulikat and that beyond 
was the country of the Vadukas. The King of Erami Nadu was also 
called the chief of the Vadukars. It is evident therefore that at this 
early pcriod the people north of Tirupati and those who resided in 
Mysore (north) spoke one and the same language Vaduki. The Kanarese 
and the Andhras thus in those ancient days spoke according to our 
view a rorthern language which was Maharashtri and were also related 
to the Maharathis of the Deccan. The Nayaks and the Reddis are de- 
scended from ancestors allied in race and language to the ancestors of 
the Marathas. The name Vadukar is even now applied to these and 
though Dr. Caldwell says that Vaduki meant old Telagu, the older 
language of the Vadukars and the Andhras must have been an Aryan 
language. Mr. S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar expresses his opinion in con- 
nection with this subject as fodows: “I have no doubt that the Andhras 
of the Maharatta country were spoken of by the Tamils as Aryans. 
That would only confirm the present day notion that the language 
Marathi is itself called Aryan.” 


CHAPTER XII 
THE KESARI DYNASTY OF ORISSA 


We come next to the histroy of Orissa or Odra as it is 
called in ancient Sanskit literaturé. We have a very 
interesting history of Orissa from the pen of that gifted 
author Sir William Hunter and we will follow him gener- 
ally except in a few points. His research at the date of 
his writing his history is remarkabiy thorough while his 
manner of depicting scenes and events belongs to a higly 
imaginative writer. Sir William Hunter doubtless based 
the ancient history of Orissa on the palm-leaf manuscripts 
preserved in the temple of Jagannath, the most famous 


temple of Orissa. 


According to Hunter Orissa is the Prakrit form of the 
word Odra-desa which is very plausible. Orissa is a strip 
of land bounded by the Sea on the east and the Vindhya 
hills on the west. It extends length-wise from the-western 
most mouth of the Ganges to a remarkable lake in the 
south called the Chilka lake. This lake has been formed 
‘owing to the low level of the land, the water from the sea 
floing into it at tide-time. It is separated from the sea 
by anarrow ridge of land formed by the deposit of silt from 
the mountains brought down by the big rivers of Orissa the 
chief of which is of course the Mahdnadi. In this strip 
ofland owing toits fertility immigrations have come in from 
time to time. The most ancient one was that of the Aryans 
whose pioneers, the Brahmins, were conspicuous in founding 
settlensnts even in Dandakaranya. These Aryan Brah- 
mins soon imposed their religion and their langnage upon 
the aboriginal people who were non-Aryans and Kaivartas 
-or fishermen by profession. Odra naturally became a 
prosperous province but like Anga, Vanga and Kalinga it 
-continued to be a banned land for pure Aryans. The 
Manusmriti mentions the Odras as mlechhas, and it was 
not considered proper for good Aryans togo to, this country. 
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After the Vedic Aryans, came the Buddhist. We know 
that Asoka when he conquered Kalinga further south 
slaughtered many people and from that time by a revulsion 
of feeling became inclined towards the religion of 
non-slaughter. From his timei. e.about250 B.C. Buddhism 
‘reigned supreme in Orissa for several centuries. Sir 
William Hunter re'ates on the authosity of the palm-leaf 
records that this Buddhist native rule was supplanted by a 
king named Red-Arm (@naTz) who came about 323 A.D. and 
his descendants ruled in Orissa till 474 A.D. (Hunter’s 
Orissa Vol. I p 206 ) 

Who were these invaders. The temple archives call 
them Yavanas and Hunter has no doubt that they were so. 
He has given a most detailed history of the ancient Yava- 
nas or Bactrian Greeks who had kingdoms in the Panjab 
and who invaded Ayodhya and Magadha under Menander 
jn the second century B.C. It is not improbable that some 
of these Yavana adventurers sailed down the Ganges and 
came by sea to Orissa in course of time. That there were 
Yavana kingdoms in the central parts of India is proved: 
not only from inscriptions but from the Puranas themselves 
‘Of the Kailakila or Kainkila Yavanas mentioned in the- 
Puranas we shall speak later on. Here it will suffice to 
note that Yavana adventures, it is not strange, founded 
a kingdom in Orissa in about 320A.D. and continued to 
rule down to 474 A. D. These Yavanas were a maritime 
people and it is supposed that under their guidance the . 
Hindus went to Java about this period. Whatever that 
may be, these Yavanas appear to be Buddhists like the 
Kailakila Yavanas of the Central Provinces. The fact is 
that foreigners whether in past or present times are al- 
ways partial to Buddhism; because Hinduism is exclusive 
and there is no ready admission to foreigners in its fold 
Sir W. Hunter attributes this tendeney to the higher ethi- 
cal excellence of Buddhism. But it’ seems that there was 
nothing to choose between Hinduism and Buddhism of the 
fifth century A.D. sofaras higher doctrines were concerned 
“and superstition was as rempant in Buddhism as in 
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Hinduism at that time. But Buddhism was a proselytizing © 
religion while Hinduism was not and hence Yavanas and 
Sakas and others turned Buddhists sooner than Hindus, 
But it must be remembered that caste in the fifth century 
A.D. was as strong among Buddhists as among the Hindus 
in Spite of the fact that Buddhiism started with the denial 
of caste in the beginning. The sentiment of caste is bu- 
ried deep down the Indian heart and we see caste at the 
present day assert itself even among the Christian converts 
of the south. Under the influence of caste a new people. 
though admitted to Buddhism or even to Hinduism lived 
as a separate caste bound by interdiction of marriage witk 
others among the hundred and one castes that already 
existed 

To return to the Yavanas who conquered Orissa, they 
were Buddhists and ruled the country according to the 
chronicles till 474 A. D. These Yavanas or Greeks have 
left Buddhistic monutments in caves and in images of 
gods and men with Greek profiles unmistakably detectable. 
asstated by archeolgists afact which well fits in with the 
view that these rulers were really Bactrian Greeks. This 
dynansty was overthrown by one Yayati Kesari according 
to the palm-leaf records in 474 A.D. The kings of this 
Kesari line were worshippers of Siva as elsewhere; though 
of course they reverenced Vishnu also as the All- preserver 
“For 150 years Buddhism and Siva worship struggled for 
victory when the contest practically ceased. The reigning 
monarch was a worshipper of the all-Destroyer with Bhu- 
vanesvara the temple city of Siva as his capital. Year 
after year the Buddhist hermits in their. cave-dwellings 
gazed across the five miles of fruit-bearing groves towards 
the great tower of Siva slowly rising in the distance. Of-the 
7000 shrines which clustered rouud it, not more than 500 
or 600 survive. They exhibit every stage of Orissa art from 
the rough conceptions of the sixth century through the 
_ exquisite designs and the ungrudging artistic toil of the 
12th, the exquisite friezes, scrolls, and carvings which 
adorn these long deserted walls,” (Hunters Orissa Vo].1 pp. 


Das 234 ) 
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The chronicles and Sir W. Hunter place the rise of the 
Saivite dynasty of Kesari kings in 474 A. D. But they place 
the success of Bhuvaneévara 150 years later i. e. in: 
about 624 A.D. It seems that this must be put a little later 
still. As we have said before, Orissa was conquered by 
Harsha and was held underhim. When Hiuen Tsang 
visited the land, Buddhism was stillsupremethere. Here- 
cords “The people reverence the law. There are a hundred 
monasteries and 50 temples. There were myriads of Bud- 
dhists’’ (The fertility of the land also is noticed by the 
Chinese traveller who remarks that the fruit here were 
larger than elsewhere). It seems, therefore, that the Kesari 
dynasty though established was not yet powerful and was 
subordinate to Harsha. They must have asserted them- 


selves and their religion, as elsewhere in India, after 
Harsha’s death. 


The dates of the building of the Bhuvanesvara temple 
given by the palm-leaf records also support this theory. 
“The founder began the lofty fane about 500 A.D. Two 
succeeding monarchs laboured onit and the fourth comple- 
ted it in A. D. 657.” Thus the completion of the temple of 
Siva at Bhuvanegvara took place after Harsha’s death. 
A slab inscription further recounts that a pious princess 
built another cloud-reaching temple with four beautiful 
halls to Lord Siva. “The only event by which the palm-leaf 
records relieve the monotonous list of kings of the ninth 
century is the erection of a Siva temple in Puri, the city 
which was destined, later on, to become the centre of the 
rival worship of Vishnu. This Markandesvara temple in 
Puri was built by Kundala Kesari in 811-829 A. D. (Puru- 
shottama Chandrika p. 31 quoted by Hunter p. 237 ). 


The Kesari kings were not only great builders of stu: 
pendous temples to Siva-temples the adornments of which 
‘are more decorous than those which in a sense disfigure 
the later temples of Vishnu in Orissa; but they were also 
great restorers of the Brahmin religion. They invited and 
settled a colony of Brahmins from northern Indiain much 


the same way as orthodox kings in Bengal and elsewhere 
41 ‘ 
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did later on. “The local legends and the-palm-leaf records 
alike relate that the founder of the long-haired or Lion line 
imported ten thousand Brahmins from Oudh and endowed 
them with lands round Jaipur on the sacred Vaitarani 
river. They professed the royal religion and were Saivites 
to a man. They found already settled Brahmins who 
were, however, once Buddhists. These latter were allowed 
to retain the title of Brahmins but they were interdicted 
all intercourse with the new settlers. They were of course 
denied the Jus Connubi from the first and these nominal 
Brahmins formed a distinct caste which by degrees 
sank into the mass of the peasant population.” “They are 
still found in Orissa as good cultivators and are known as 
Laukika Brahmins and still wear a dirty Brahmanical 
thread over their half naked body” (Hunter’s Orissa Vol. I 
p. 239). This settlement of Northern Brahmins and the 
consequent division of Orissa Brhmins into Laukika and 
Vaidika is typical of the social evolution of the higher 
classes throughout India with its sub-divisions of castes 
which appear at first inexplicable but which show how 
centuries of profession of the Buddhistic faith differentia- 
ted Brahmins from Brahmins and Kshatriyas from K shat- 
riyas and led to the present.strange prohibition of mar- 
riage and even food between subdivisions of the same chief 
caste or Varna. 

Bhuvanesvara was the old capital of. the Kesari line 
raised within the shadow of Buddhistic remains. The 
settlement at Jaipur was a new religious capital. Between 
them lay the delta of the Mahanadi. The Jaipur colony 
flourished. It was visited according to Cunningham by 
Hiuen Tsang theugh this seems doubtful ; but in the six- 
teenth century the great battle between the Mahomedans. 
and the Hindus was certainly fought under its walls and 
the city was taken by the Mahomedans and was as usual de- 
vastated. “Its ruins attest its ancient grandeur. Its dilapi- 
dated temples and. colossal’ images retain an inviolate 
sanctity in the mind ofdevout Hindus. To the annalist it 
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possesses a higher interest as the greatest and best- 
attested settlement of priests from the north planted by royal 
authority to impose a new dynastic creed on the Indian 
population.” (p. 241 ditto.) 


Some of these ruins and thrown down images are gra- 
phically described by Sir W. Hunter and we will notice 
them in brief. They are still well preserved for “‘even the 
icono-clast fury of Islam and the vandalism of the English 
public works department have failed to obliterate the. 
artistic magnificence of the Lion line. A weil proportioned 
column rises above the jungle and bears traces of the im- 
potent fury of the Mussulman troops. The Afgans tried to 
drag it down by chains and teams of elephants; but the 
barbarian conquerors of the sixteenth century found them- 
selves unable to destroy the graceful Hindu creations of 
the tenth. They, however, managed to pull down the sacred 
Vulture ( wee ) which crowned its capital and the exquisite 
shaft lifts its dishonoured head in witness against a 
creed which sought the glory of God in the destruction of 
the finest works of man” (ditto p. 267). 


The most important and colossal statues were also pre- 
served owing to their being thrown down on their faces. 
They lay prone for more than two centuries when in 
1866 they were raised and set up by a spirited English 
magistrate; and have been placed on the river bank amid 
most of the public buildings. “Three statues each of one 
enormous block of chlorite towering even in their sitting 
posture far above the heads of puny mortals represent the 
queen of Heaven (Indrani) the Earth goddess who took 
upon herself a mortal form to become the wife of the Boar. 
incarnation (Varahi) and the goddess of Destruction (K4li). 


These colossal monoliths must have been dragged across 
the river-intercepted delta from the mountains a hundred 
miles off and their hard blue stone still bears witness to 
the fine chiselling of the Hindu Art ‘of 900 to 1000 A. D. 
The queen of Heaven, a four-armed goddess, sits in calm 
majesty with an admirably cut elephant as her footstool. 
A muslin drapery falls in delicate curves to her feet and is 
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fastened by a girdle at the waist. Her hair towers up in 
a cone of curls inter-woven with jewels with a single mas- 
sive tress hanging down upon either shoulder. The Earth 
goddess sits with her infant son on the knee and like the 
other two consists of a colossal monolith eight feet high 
by four in breadth. She has four arms also and the little 
finger of her left hand proves that Hindu ladies of that re- 
mote period wore rings. She sits on afinely carved buffalo 
the artistic lines of whose head and muzzle are striking. 
A temple to her husband the Boar incarnation crowns 
a time-worn flight of stairs leading up from the river. 


“The most striking, however, of the three monoliths is the 
wife of the all-Destroyer—-a colossal naked skeleton with 
the skin hanging to the bones and the veins and muscles. 
standing out in ghastly fidelity. This appalling symbol 
of human decay has her hair brushed back under a snake 
fillet, with a death’s head over the forehead and the disten- 
ded hood of the cobra as ;canopy above. Her serpent tres- 
ses fall down in twisted horror over her cheeks. An end- 
less string of skulls winds round her neck, her breast, her 
loins and her whole body. She sits upon a small figure of 
her husband and the whole rests upon a lotus-leafed pedes- 
tal.” Figures of the seven mothers and another statue of 
the goddess ofdestruction with the demons Sumbha and 
Nisumbha thrown down at her feet adorn a beautiful-gal- 
lery carved on this very bank (H. O. Vol. 1 268-269). These 
and other sculptures testify to the great skill of Hindu 
workers during the Kesari rule in Orissa and bear wit- 
ness to the great imagination of these sculptors and the 
mechanical skill of ancient engineers who could transport 
such big stones a hundred miles in those days before the 
introduction of modern mechanical appliances. 


But the skill of Orissa ancient engineers is stiil more 
exhibited in the bridge which they have built over the 
southern branch of the Mahanadi. “The earlier kings of 
the Kesariline held their court sometimes at Bhuvanesvara 
the city of temples to Siva and sometimes at Jaipur the- 
city of his priests on the holy river. But a warlike prince. 
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who reigned from 953 to 961 A.D. perceived the military 
strengh of the tongue of land where the Mahanadi first 
divides itself into several branches and founded Cuttack 
which is still the capital of the province. He shut up the 
river by means of a masonry embankment, several miles 
long, which at present consists of enormous blocks of: 
hewn stone in some places 25 feet high. His successor 
strengthened the new capital by an outlying fortress on 
the southera bank of the river, while a century later the 
reigning king built the massive bridge by which pilgrims 
enter Puriat this day. The bridge consists of masses of 
red stone called laterite ( which is soft when first quarried 
but grows harder by exposure to the air) and spans 290 
feet of water-way by means of eighteen arches the cen- 
tral one being 18 feet high by fourteen feet broad. ‘‘ The 
Hindu architects of that day did not know how to turn 
an arch but they hada device of their own scarcely less 
skiiful, applied equally to the lofty towers of tempies and 
to the humblest gate-way. It is what may be called the 
inverted stair” ; each stone lay projecting out from that 
be'ow. Thus was the Mahdnadi bridge built by skilful 
engineers of the Hindus of the 10th and 11th century A. D 


Beyond their prosperity and their great temples and 
buildings we have little to record of the politics of the 
Kesari line of kings of Orissa. As the palm-leaf records 
show, this dynasty began in about 500 A. D. but their real 
power and independence began with 657 A. D. the date of 
the completion of the Bhuvanesvara temple to Siva after 
Harsha’s death. They were orthodox worshippers of Siva 
and invited thousands of Saivite Brahmins of Oundh and 
settled them at Jaipur where they are still to be found in 
the enjoyment of lands given to them in fee by devout 
kings more than a thousand years back. These kings 
continued to rule downto 1132 A. D. according to the palm- 
‘leaf records in their capital Cuttack (which was built about 
1030 A. D.) when a revolution took place and the Kesari 
line of kings came to an end. A religious revolution also 
‘happened about this time and in a sense Buddhism 
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reared its head again in the form of Vaishnavism. Both 
this religious change and political revolution belong to 
the third portion of our period, and we finish this history 
of Orissa here to return again toit in the third volume 
of our history. 


The Kesari line rule thus lasted from about 500 to 
1132 A. D. a period of about 600 years which is very lung 
indeed. But we have said that in outlying territories 
such long-lived dynasties are not uncommon as for instance 
in Assam. The palm-leaf records of Jagannath are, how- 
ever, not wholly reliable and there are other records which 
contradict them as shown by Sir William Hunter him- 
self. According to the palm-leaf records the Kesari line 
consisted of 44 ‘kings from 500 A. D. to 11382 A. D. ( not an 
improbable period viz, 600 years for 44 kings) when it 
gave place to the Ganga line of kings. But the other 
records place a sun-worshipping line between the Kesari 
line and the Ganga line. These other records according 
to Hunter are not quite reliable ; but the fact cannot be 
denied that there must have been a sun-worshipping line 
of kings sometime before the introduction of the Vishnu 
worship of Jagannath. For we have in Orissa the most 
beautiful temple of the sun that exists in India or any- 
where else and also a monolith pillar still standing which 
is almost 4 wonder of the world. This history of the sun- 
worshippers too we reserve to our second volume. 

As thereis very little political history to record, we 
refrain from giving a list of the Kesari kings which Hun- 
ter has assiduously collected and given in an appendix. 
Orissa must have been more than once conquered during 
this period by kings from the north, and we have an actual 
mention in the Nepal inscription of Jayadeva that 
Harshadeva of Assam did conquer Odra. Yet such con- 
quests either from the north or the south were always tem- 
porary, and only nominal and the indepndence of the Ke- 
sari line was not interfered with. These kings themselves 
cared very little for external conquests though perhaps 
Kongadu of Hiuen Tsang i.e. Ganjam in the south and 
Tamraliptior Midnapurin the north may often have formed 
part of the kingdom of Orissa, under the Kesari kings. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE EASTERN KINGDOMS 
(1) THE GUPTAS OF GAUDA 


We now turn to the kingdoms of the east. This east- 
ern portion of India naturally divides itself into three 
parts, Behar with Magadha, western Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal. The ancient names of eastern countries in India 
were Anga, Vanga and Kalinga; but Magadha and Odra 
are also ancient names and all-these were usually subject to 
one and the same great power. Whenthe name Gauda first 
came into use for this part cannot well be determined. That 
it was a new name we have not the smallest doubt. The 
Mahabharata does not mention it nor even, it seems, Varaha- 
mihira of the 5th century A D. Gauda or Guda is strange- 
ly enough mentioned by him as the name of the country 
round Thanesar,* but we had forgotten this fact so com- 
pletely that it was a discovery indeed of Jackson. Gauda 
according to our present notions is nothing but Bengal. We 
must, however, recognise the fact that Gauda isa name 
which originally belonged to the country to the north-west 
of Delhi. The Brahmins of that part of the country still 
call themselves Adigauda or the original Gaudas. It 
seems probable that some time about the 5th or 6th century 
A. D. many of these Brahmins, probably under the stress 
of the Huns, migrated eastward and settled in Western 
Bengal. The country thus came to be called Gauda. In 
the inscriptions of the seventh and eighth centuries this 
part is certainly called Gauda. Bana for instance (620 
A.D.) in the Harsha Charita calls Sasanka king of Gauda 
while Hiuen Tsang calls him king of Karnasuvarna. 
Karna-Suvarna then was certainly Gauda in about 600 
A.D. And Gupta kings probably a branch of the-Gupta im- 
perial line ruled here. Sasanka’s rule continued for a long > 
time even after 606 A. D. i.e. after he had killed .Rajya- 


*Varahamihira mentions Guda among middle countries-while among eastern coun 
tries he mentions Bhadra Gaudaka along with Paundra and others, 
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varadhana by treachery and it seems probable that Har- 
sha though he must have conquered Sasanka pardoned him 
and married his daughter who had been offered to Rajya. 
When Hiuen Tsang visited it, Sasanka was probably dead. 
He describes the people of Karnasuvarna(modern Murshi- 
dabad) asfond of learning, with 50 monasteries and 100 
Deva temples, showing that Buddhism was in a minority 
in western Bengal even then. 


The next mention we have of Gauda in ancient records 
found so far is that of the Gupta family of Adityasena. 
This must be another Gupta branch. According to our 
view already detailed it was a branch Gupta line which 
had come from Malwa, after Deva-gupta the enemy of 
Grahavarman had been slain. Madhava Gupta, his half 
brother, was a friend and follower of Harsha and during or 
after Harsha’s rule, his own Malava kingdom having been 
seized and forfeited, he founded a kingdom in Magadha. 
The Aphsad inscription describes Adityasena the donor as 
a sonof Madhava-gupta “a friend of Harsha” in 66 H. E. or 
672 A. D. The inscription was drawn out by a Gauda 
named Sakshma Siva. The literary excellence of the Gau- 
das-may be seen even at that time in this inscription an 
excellence which coutinues down to this day. Magadha 
and Gauda or western Bengal appear then to have been 
under one ruler and the same thing appears from the Gau- 
davaho which we next proceed to notice. In this poem, 
as we have said before, YaSovarman of Kanauj is said to 
have invaded Gauda and killed the Gauda king in battle. 
The king is said to be Magadhadhipa also. Who was this 
king? We have placed Yasovarman between 675 and 7154.D. 
following 8. P. Pandit. From the Deo-Barnak inscription 
of Jivita-gupta we get the following line from Madhava- 
1 Madhava 2 Adityasena (672 A. D.) 3 Devagupta 4 Vishnu- 
gupta and 5Jivitagupta. The date of the latter isnot given 
and we have to surmise it. The king killed in the battle 
with Yasovarman is said by some to be Jivitagupta himself 
This battle was fought before Yasovarman was conquered 
by Lalitaditya of Kashmir in about 700 A.D. Hence 
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according to our dates the king killed in Gauda must 
have been Devagupta. Of courseas there was no annexation 
of kingdoms practically in those days his son succeeded. 
And perhaps it may have been his son Vishnugupta who 
‘was conquered by Lalitaditya and who in some year later 
than 700 having again taken uv arms against the distant 
Lalitaditya was again conquered and taken a prisoner to 
Kashmir where, inspite of an oath to the contrary, he was 
murdered as related in Kashmir history. He was succeed- 
ed by Jivitagupta whose record, the Dev-Barnak inscrip- 
tion, has been found. This line of the Guptas we have iden- 
tified asthe Malwabranch for many reasons and twonames 
properly recur Devaguptaandthis name Jivitagupta. (See 
(Jupta pedigree given in Book I). The date of Jivitagupta 
approximately may be taken to be 732 A.D. taking 20 years 
for each generation and Muktapida’s reign Kalhana has 
rightly assigned as lying between 699 and 735 A. D. (see 
Kashmir pedigre Chap.I). We take it as very probable that 
Jivitagupta was not the king murdered in Kashmir. From 
the Dev-Barnak inscription of this king we find that Aditya- 
sena was a worshipper of Vishnu (qwqaurnad) and his queen 
was Kénadevi(both facts appear from the Apsad inscription 
also), that their son Devagupta was a worshipper of Siva 
qaateat ) and his queen was Kamaladevi} that his son was 
Vishnugupta also a worshipper of Siva and his wife was 
Ijyadevi and that their son Jivitagupta was probably a wor- 
shipper of the sun (the word hereafter parama is unfortu- 
nately not readable) for he made or rather confirmed a grant 
for the worship of the sun. Thus it will appear that these 
Guptas were not Buddhists. Perhaps Madhava may have 
been a Buddhist like and following Harsha, but as after 
Harsha’s death Buddhism was everywhere supplanted, in 
‘Gauda too we have a revival of Hinduism or Aryanism and 
the worship of Siva, Vishnu andthe sun was re-established. 
The story of the vengeance which according tothe Rajata- 
rangini the loyal servants of the Gauda king murdered in 
Kashmir took on the god Parihasa—Keshava whose oath 
was violated is touching and illustrative of the great love and 
42 
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personal affection which loyal servants often bore towards: 
their royal masters in India. 


The next reference to the Guptas of Gauda is in an in- 
scription of the Nepal king Jayadeva dated Harsha era. 
153 equivalent to 769 A. D. (Ind. Ant. IX p. 178). This in-- 
scription gives twoimportant facts. Jayadeva’s father Siva- 
deva had married a daughter of king -,Bhogavarman of the- 
warlike Maukhari line and she was “the grand-daughter of 
the great Magadha king Adityasena” Now this mention of 
the grand-father shows that the Magadha king was the 
greater of the two. We think that this was thesame Gupta. 
line continued, the name Adityasena recurring in 769 A.D. 
from 672 A. D. This further shows that there was a line of 
Maukhari kings contiguous to Magadha probably in Bihar 
to whom the Guptas usually gave their daughters in marri- 
age and this Maukhari king gave his daughter in marriage- 
to the Kshatriya Lichhavi king of Nepal which is contigu- 
ous to Bihar. This Maukhariking Bhogavarman probably 
belenged to the same subsidiary line as gave the kings 
Sardila and others already mentioned and was an offshoot 
very probably from the chief Maukhari line of Kanauj (see 
Book I). We have as yet discovered no further mention of 
the Guptas of Gaudaininseriptions. Probably these later 
Guptas, descendants of Madhava of about 650 A. D. disap- 
peared about 800 A. D. when a new lineof kings appeared 
in Magadha as we shall show in our next volume. 

(2} VANGA 

Vanga was distinct from Gauda in the 7thand 8th cen- 
turies. But Vanga is an ancient name, Anga (Bihar) and 
Vanga (Bengal) being always mentioned together. The 
name Vanga was in fact applicable to the whole province 
and the word Bengal which is derived therefrom is proper- 
ly apptied to it as a whole. But Vanga was in these two 
centuries denotative of Eastern Bengal. When Yaso- 
varman conquered Gaudain battle he is said in the Gauda- 
vaho to have gone further east and conquered Vanga. 
Again intwo Rashtrakita inscriptions it is said that the 
ruler of Kanauj had invaded and conquered Bengal and 
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seized two white royal umbrellas and that these were taken 
from him by the ruler of the Deccan. This shows that 
Gauda and Vanga were two kingdoms about 700 as also 
about 800 A.D. When Hiuen Tsang visited Bengal there 
were five or six kingdoms there, according to the account 
given in his Travels. These were 1 Hiranyaparvata (Monghir) 

2 Champa (Bhagalpur) 3 Kajugal (Rajmahal) to the south 
4 Paundravardhana (Rangpur) to the north of the Ganges 

and 5 Karnasuvarna or Murshidabad to the west of the 
Ganges with 6 Samatata (Eastern Bengal Decca etc.) te the 
east of the Gangesand 7 Tamralipti or Midnapur to the 
south on the Bengal coast. From the directions given in 
the Travels, we find Hiranyaparvata, Champaand Kajugal 
were on the south of the Ganges but these must have been 
under Karnasuvarna. Paundravardhana was onthe north 
while Samatata was on the east of the Ganges lower 
down and Midnapur or Tamralipti was onthe west. Hiuen 
Tsang specially mentions that the ruler of Hiranyaparvata 
was deposed recently by another ruler while in the others. 
no kings are mentioned. In Samatata or Eastern Bengal 
or Vanga as it was also called, he mentions a Brahmin 

family of rulers. In Midnapur or Tamralipti no king is men- 
tioned. This kingdom was sometimes. included in Bengal 

and sometimes in Odra or Orissa. Thus we see that even 

in Hiuen Tsang’s time there were two chief kingdoms only 

in Bengal viz-Gauda(Karnasuvarna) and Vanga (Samatata). 

The word usually used in modern languages for this province: 
is Gauda-Bangala which also suggests that there were two 

kingdoms connected together. Why these kingdoms became 

specially known throughout India for magic and sorcery 

cannot be surmised. But the reputation of these parts in. 
these arts cannot be denied and perhaps magic was beleived 

in and practised most extensively among the lower popula- 

tion of these two countries even then. 


The supremacy over the smaller kingdoms in Bengali 
seems to have been enjoyed now by one king and now by 
another during this period viz. from 600 to 800 A.D. We 
have already related the story cf the Kashmir king Jaya- 
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pida going alone and unattended to Paundravardhana where 
a king Jayanta ruled. He gave him his daughter and the 
latter is said to have conquered 5 neighbouring kings in 
behalf of his father-in-law. The years of Jayapida’s reign 
are 751-752 A. D. (see Kashmir chronology). King Harsha- 
deva of Kamarupa (Assam) mentioned in an inscription 
of Jayadeva of Nepal dated 769 A. D. noticed before is said 
to have conquered Gauda, Odra, Kalinga and Kosala (atet- 
gifsaisetiaqena: ). This shows that none of these Bengal 
kingdoms were strong during this period and tha tthey 
were constantly subject to foreign invasions. 


(3) THE BHAGADATTA LINE OF KAMARUPA OR ASSAM 


We have already noticed this line of kings of Assam 
when Hiuen Tsang visited it, Kumara or Bhaskaravarman 
‘was the king. The same line of Brahmin kings continued 
through the two centuries herein treated of. We have above 
noted the name of Harshadeva whois said to have given his 
daughter to Jayadeva of Nepal ( y7equs-pout ). This line 
though Brahmin, as usual, gave daughters to and married 
daughters from Kshatriya families. The Assam kings were 
sometimes powerful enough to conquer Gauda, Vanga, Odra 
etc. They themselves owing to their mountain-girdled ter 
ritory continued undisturbed. Or is tradition only beguiling 
usin showing that there was only one line of kings for 
thousands of years? Such exceptional lines no doubt are 
to be seen in the Himalayan regions. But even here we 
may be mistaken and different dynasties may have succeeded 
one another as usual after a duration of 150 or 20U years. 
The traditions, however, usually give one continuous line 
for thousands of years. One fact at least may be admitted; 
these countries in the inaccessible Himalayan regions 
continued to enjoy independerice, undisturbed by the 
ambitions of conquering races, which usually overspread 
the plains. How long this Bhagadatta (of the Mahabha- 
rata fame) line continued we cannot say: It certainly was 
‘ruling in Assam about 800 A. D. with which our first punchy 
of medizval Hindu history closes. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE VARMAS OF KANAUJS 


We now came to Mid-India and the most important 
kingdom of Mid-India was of course Kanauj. The whole 
of Northern India or rather the present U. P. was then un- 
der the dierct control of Kanauj and the rest of Hindustan 
was often under its nominal suzerainty. When Harsha died 
about 647 A. D. he left this vast empire without a claimant. 
He had no son. It is not clear whether Rajyasri was then 
alive; even if she were, she too was not the proper heir and 
had no male issue. The kingdom or empire therefore at 
once plunged into anarchy and it is natural] that usurpers 
should have found room for satisfying their ambition. 
But the story which Sir V.Smith and other historians here 
set forth about the usurpation of the whole kingdom by a 
minister named Arjuna or Arundsva and his defeat by a 
Chinese envoy is unreliable and has most probably been 
misunderstood. It is from Chinese authorities that this 
story is taken and in that story the natural desire of the 
Chinese to exaggerate their own importance and valour is 
so evident that the story has only to be related to be at once 
rejected as unreliable. The Chinese envoy insulted by 
Arjuna, escaped into Tibet, it is related, and returned 
with 1200 picked Tibetan soldiers supported by a Nepalese 
contingent of 7000 horsemen (Nepal being at this time 
subject to Tibet). “With this small army the envoy Wang- 
hiuen-tse descended into the plains and after a siege of 
three days succeeded in storming the chief city of Tirhut. 
Three thousand of the garrison were taken prisoners 
and 10000 were drowned in the river Bagmati. Arjuna fled 
and having collected a fresh force offered battle. He was 
again defeated and taken prisoner. The victor promptly be- 
headed a thousand prisoners and obtained more than 30000 
horse and cattle. Five hundred and eighty walled towns 
offered their submission and Kumara the king of Eastern 
India who had attended Harsha’s religious assemblies sent 
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abundant supplies of cattle and accoutrements. Wang- 
hiuen-tse took the usurper prisonerto China and Tirhut 
remained subject to Tibet for some time.’’—(Smith’s Early 
Hist. of India 3rd Edn. p. 353). : 

The absurdity of this exaggerated story is so apparent 
that it isa wonder that historians like Smith have not 
‘seen itin its true proportions. The difference between 
Indian and Chinese or Tibetan civilizations and armaments 
was then not great—was in fact nil—and it is impossible to 
believe that a few hundred Tibetans could defeat several 
thousand Indians and annihilate them as the English did 
the Mahomedans at Plassey or the Hindus at Assaye. 
Moreover, if Arjuna had usurped Harsha’s throne, where 
was the mighty military machine which Harsha had reared 
and by which he had conquered and kept in subjection 
the whole of Northern India? And why was the fall of 
Tirhut sufficient to humble the usurper and why was not 
Kanauj itself besieged?’ The scene is laid’at Tirhut and 
not at Kanauj and the story may easily be reduced to its 
true proportions, What really happened must have been 
something like the following. 


Who succeeded Harshaat Kanauj is not known. But 
natural it is that his death wasa signal for a political as 
well asa religious revolution. Buddhism under Harsha’s 
imperial encouragement had had its last lustre, all the 
effulgence which preceeds death and it may be Lelieved 
that the forces of Hinduism which were already gathering 
strength even during the life time of Harsha (as evidenced 
by the attempt on Hiuen Tsang’s life at Prayaga) became 
supreme after his death and it may be surmised that both 
Harsha and Rajyasri being gone, an orthodox Hindu 
claimant of the original Varma family seated himself on 
the throne of Kanauj. In the provinces of the empire 
dependent states and even governors must have become 
independent.. These, at the same time, being strongly in- 
clined towards the reviving Hinduism were opposed to 
Buddhism. Arjuna was one such petty governor or ruler 
of Tirhut or modern Bihar. The Chinese Buddhistic 
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mission probably to Buddha Gaya which came to India 
in 647 A.D. had to pass, on leaving Nepal, through the 
territory of this Tirhut governor and it was probably set 
upon by this orthodox Hindu petty Raja who might have 
entertained a deadly hatred towards these Chinese 
Buddhistic missions, now that Harsha no longer lived. 
The envoy escaped, went back to Tibet, obtained some aid 
from that country and Nepal and fought with this petty 
Raja of Tirhut and perhaps even took ‘him prisoner ; 
Kumara who was friendly to Hiuen Tsang and to Harsha 
and to Buddhism may have assisted the Chinese envoy 
with supplies. In short it was a purely local affair and 
Arjuna cannot be supposed to have seized the throne and 
power of Harsha himself. 


Who succeeded Harsha? As we have said above, it 
must have been some Varma king of the Maukhari line. 
There is not the least doubt that about the end of the 7th 
century there was a Varma king named Yasovarman on 
the throne of Kanauj and he held extensive sway and had 
great power. He was a great patron of letters and he had 
at his court the celebrated poets Bhavabhiti and Vakpa- 
tiraj. In the Gaudavaho, a Prakrit poem by Vakpatiraj in 
praise of his exploit in conquering a Gauda king we are told 
that he was a Somavamsi Kshatriya. The Maukhari Var- 
mis, we have already remarked, were probably lunar line 
Kshatriyas. This Yasovarman aimed at the suzerainty of 
the whole of Northern India Jike Harsha and’began his 
digvijaya by conquering the Gauda king who was as we 
have also seen before, a hereditary enemy of the Varmas of 
Kanauj. Whether this Ganda king was a Gupta, what 
city he ruled in and how he was killed we are not told in 
the Gaudavaho. Probably the poem as we haveit is only 
an introductory chapter to a bigger poem which the poet 
intended to write. But the later reverses of YaSovarman 
put a stop to the composition of this greater work. For 
we know from contemporary records that Yasovarman 
was certainly defeated by the Kashmir king Muktapida 
Lalitaditya who also aspired to the empire of India, 
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and that Yasovarman was also very prvbably defeated by a 
Chalukya king of the Deccan. The story of Lalitaditya’s 
conquest of Yasovarman we have already detailed in the 
history of Kashmir and we may merely refer to the fact 
that this defeat must have happened about the close of 
the 7th century, only a few years after the accession of 
Lalitaditya in 697 A. D.i.e. about 700 A.D., notwith- 
standing the difficulty created by Chinese ‘accounts which. 
we have already discussed in a note. The defeat. of 
Yasovarman by a.Chalukya king must have happened. 
before this event as we now go on to relate. Here it 
must first be stated by way of closing the previous his- 
tory, that YaSovarman must have conquered the Gauda 
king about 680 or 690 A. D. at the latest and must 
therefore have come to the throne in about 675 A. D. 
Between Harsha’s death in 647 and Yasovarman’s acces- 
sion i.e. between 647 and 675 A. D. two kings of the Varma 
line must have reigned. Who they were history has not yet 
discovered for no inscriptions have yet been found which 
throw a light on this point. But Yasovarman’s power and 
ambition seem consistent with the usual course of history 
wherein we usually find the third king ina new line 
rising to the greatest glory ( witness Pulakeshin II, Akbar, 
Nana Saheb Peshwa, Lalitaditya himself and many others.) 


To turn to the defeat of Yasovarman by the Deccanese: 
we have seen in the history of the Chalukyas of Badami 
that Vinayaditya, son of Vikramaditya and grandson of 
the famous Pulakeshin II who defeated Harsha‘is mentioned. 
in many incriptions to have defeated a northern king. 
This point has remained a riddle and has not yet been 
solved. We find that this Vinayaditya ruled from 680 A. D 
to696 A.D. In his grants found dated upto 616 Saka 
or 694 A. D. there is no mention of his having defeated a 
northern king. Hence it must follow that he defeated a 
northern king between 694 and 696 A. D.a date which 
tallies well with our theory that Yasovarman in his diguijaya 
attacked the south like Harsha after his conquest of the 
east; but like Harsha himself sustained a signal defeat 
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at the hands of the grandson of Pulakeshin II. This fact 
is mentioned in more than one Chalukya grant and is also 
mentioned in later Eastern Chalukya grants. It must 
indeed have been a memorable victory over Yasovarman 
like that of Pulakesin over Harsha. The grants declare 
that Vinayaditya obtained certain insignia of empire such 
as Palidhvaja, Makara Torana, the sun and the moon and 
Ganga and Yamuna etc. The earliest mention of this 
victory and the acquistionof imperial insignia is found in 
a grant of S. 622 of Vijayaditya (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX p. 127). 
The battle was fought between his father Vinayaditya and 
a northern king, but the son Vijayaditya was himself 
present at this battle and was a great leader and by valour 
acquired the imperial insignia (squamaiSairgteaa: TETAaAT- 
Ties aATIeeeMERe aeaaadealeia fgargad). This grant is 
dated 622 S. or 700 A. D. and this defeat musthave happen- 
ed some years before and certainly before 696 A. D. the 
date of his father’s death i.e. in 695 A. D. as said above. 
The insignia mentioned are very important. They include 
Ganga and Yamuna the significance of which is not un- 
derstood by many as we have already remarked. These 
two may be taken as showing that the sovereignty of 
Mid-India with its two principal rivers the Ganges and 
the Jumna was considered to be the sovereignty of the 
empire of India; and this mention also makes it certain 
that the king of the north who was defeated was Yasovar- 
man king of Kanauj and lord of the chief Indian kingdom 
the region of the Ganges and the Jumna (see also the 
epithet applied to his father Vinayaditya in this very 
grant (aHerauIsaaaalgisedliata-Wsaaes- aaeA-TAA RET). 
There is thus no doubt left that Yasovarman aspired to be 
or was paramount lord of north India and being defeated 
by Chalukya Vinayadditya I was deprived in 695 A. D. of 
the insignia of paramountcy.* This same grant mentions 


* These insignia are detailed in many later grants also, What is Palidhavaja cannot 
be determined, Sun, Moon, and Makaratorana or Fish Torana:are strangely enough the 
insignia of royalty even now. They were taken by the Mogul kings also and are 
enjoyed by the Maharaja Scindia at the present day. It is strange how things stick, To 
find the Sun, Moon.and fish among the insignia of paramount kingship, so early as 
the Chalukyas of Badami of 700 A, D. is indead wonderful, 
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the captivity of Vijayaditya by a bad stroke of fate and 
this incident may have happened even in this very war 
with the king of the north though as has been held already 
it may have happened in a war with the Pallavas of the 
south. Thatit must have happened before 700 A.D. orS. 622 
the date of the Nerur plate inscription in which it is first 
mentioned cannot be denied. It must probably have hap- 
pened after 696 A. D. and before 700 A. D. and Vijayaditya 
owing to this event must have remained unmolested or 
uncared for in the diguvijaya of Lalitaditya who came to 
the south and to the Vengi kingdom as stated in the 
‘chapter on Vengi about 703 A. D. 


Yasovarman’s scheme of digvijaya failed first in the 
south and finally when he met king Lalitaditya of the 
north. The details of this later defeat have already been 
noticed. Yasovarman was not killed in that campaign 
though certain words in the Rajatarangini would lead us 
to believe it. He remained in nominal subjection to 
Lalitaditya as usually happened in all histories of 
Indian empires as they were conceived before the Maho- 
medan conquest. Previous Indian empires, as we have 
often said, did not mean the annexation of territory and 
subdued states lived in practical independence subject to 
payment of tribute only. Yasovarman must have lived 
till about 710 or later. One may be in entire agreement 
on this point with the late S. P. Pandit who in his introduc- 
tion to Gaudavaho asssigns to Yasovarmana reign from 
675 to 710 A. D. 


The greatest thing to be remarked about YaSovarman 
is that his reign synchronised with and marked the final 
ascendency of revived Hinduism. Indeed this revival 
began even during Harsha’sreign. Orthodox Hinduism at 
this time rallied round the sanctity of the Vedas and the 
efficacy of Vedic sacrifices, two tenets on which Bud- 
dhism was most opposed to itand Pirva Mimansa or the 
philosophy of Vedic ritual was studied most zealously 
even during the reign of Harsha. Bana describes his own 
uncles as great students of the Mimansa Sastra and as 
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performers of V&ajapeya, Agnishtoma and other Vedic 
sacrifices. The great apostle of Pirva Mimansa, Kumirila 
Bhatta, according to S. P. Pandit was the Guru or teacher 
of Bhavabhuti and grand-teacher of Vakpatiraj as is 
evidenced by a colophon of Bhavabhiti’s drama Malati- 
Madhava and we may provisionally accept the dates 
approximately assigned to these great men by S. P. Pandit 
(Intro. to Gaudavaho p. ccix). as follows :— 


Kuméarila Bhatta b. 590 d. 650 A. D. 

Bhavabhiti his pupil b. 620 d. 680 A. D. 

Vakpati his pupil and admirer b. 660 d. 720 A. D. 
Yasovarman their patron reigned 675-710 A. D. 


These are of course conjectural dates but they are 
supported well by the proved facts in Indian ancient 
history and we may well believe that the fame of Kumarila 
had been established in the later days of Harsha and it 
was his followers who offered a stout resistance to the 
preachings of Buddhism in Harsha’s last assemblies. Of 
course we reject here the popular belief that Kumarila was 
the immediate predecessor of Sankara the next grand 
figure in the history of the revival of Hinduism. The 
story of Kumarila’s defeat by Sankara is like the story of 
Vikrama’s defeat by Salivahana or Kalidasa’s defeat ir 
poetry by Bhavabhiti,—absurd and evident anachronisms. 
After Harsha’s death, under the re-established or later 
Varmas, the Purva Mimansa philosophy became supreme 
and Buddhism was finally expelled from the centre of the 
Hindu empire, the valley of the Ganges and the Jumna. 
Naturally under Yasovarman, Kanauj the capital of the 
Hindu Central Empire became the centre of orthodoxy 
and attained great religious importance which it retained 
as we have said, down to the Mahomedan conquest. The 
Kanaujia Brahmins became the leading Brahmins in the 
whole of India and they were subsequently placed properly 
-enough at the head of the five Brahmin chief subcastes 
of northern India as they arenow enumerated. The sub- 
division of Brahmins into five Gaudas and five Dravidas 
had yet, no doubt, vw arise as we shall have to relate later 
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on. But it is worth remarking here that the pre-eminence 
of Kanaujia, Brahmins began from this reign. Gauda or 
Kurukshetra and Thaneser had already sent Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas into Bengal but later tradition in Bengal 
relates that five Kanaujia Brahmins and five Kayasthas 
were about this time or a little later after this, invited to 
and ‘settled in Bengal by the first orthodox king of 
Bengal Adisura ; about whom we shall have later on to 
speak. This revival of the Vedas and the science of its 
interpretation Pirva Mimansa was indeed not confined 
to the north but was zealously carried on in the south also 
i.e. in the Deccan under the Chalukyas as we have 
already seen. By the efforts of both, Buddhism was finally 
extinguished in India with the exception of Magadha its 
birth- place where it survived a few centuries more. 

The power of the Varm4s declined towards the end of 
Ysasovarman’s reign and still more after him. One of his 
successors was Vajrayudha(the change in the name-ending 
from Varma to Ayudha does not necessarily indicate 
crange in family though it raises a presumption of it,) 
and he was again defeated by a Kashmir king named 
Jayapida who wished to imitate Lalitaditya in his foreign 
conquests but who only approached him from a distance. 
The date of Jayapida according to the Rajatarangini is 
701-782 A. D. and this date is according to our view 
correct and not subject to alteration by the addition of 
25 years as has been shown in the chapter on Kashmir. 
Jayapida was a grand-son of Lalitaditya and apparently 
Vajrayudha was also a grand-son of Yasovarman conquered 
by Lalitaditya. Yasovarman’s reign ended about 710 A. D. 
and in 751 A. D. his grand-son Vajrayudha may properly 
enough have been on the throne of Kanauj. The minister 
oi Jayapida was alsoa Brahmin named Devasarman a 
grand-son of the famous foreign minister Agnisarman of 
Lalitaditya. This Vajrayudha is mentioned in the 
Karpura Manjari of Rajasekhara (Konow and Lenman 
p. 266) as a king of Panchala reigning in Kanauj. 

The next mention of a king of Kanaujiof this line is 
Chakrayudha mentioned in the Bhagalpur copperplate 
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grant ot a Pala king of Bengal. (Ind. Ant. Vol. XV p. 304.) 
The relevant verse is as follows: fRamusaudaadia sata 
Ya ade: | aa ga at aed] aarearamfeaaar ti. This 
is remarked of king Dharmapala who is said to have 
obtained the wealth of Mahodaya (Kanauj) by conquering 
Indrayudha or Indraraja and to have returned the same 
to Chakrayudha (perhaps his son) who had humbled ‘him- 
self, as the Pandavas and Sri Krishna gave the kingdom of 
Magadha after killing Jarasandha to his son Sahadeva. 
In fact this was the usual practice in India upto the 
Mahomedan conquest. In the Khalimpur grant of 
Dharmapala himself (Ep. Ind. Vol. IV) it is said that 
the king of Panchala was restored with the consent and 
to the delight of Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, 
Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara and Kira (@sacet: wae: RAIA - 
aI: | Weistelsamauend: arg agaamn: |). This 
verse is very important. It conclusively proves that the 
empire or suzerainty of Kanauj was acknowledged 
even in its decline over a very large extent of territory. 
Bhoja means probably Gwalior (Kunti-Bhoja of the Maha- 
bharata), Matsya is Jaipur, Madra is eastern Panjab, 
Kuru is Thanesar or Sri Kantha of the Vardhanas, Yadu 
is Mathura, Yavana is doubtful, but it may be taken to be 
the Yavana king of Andhra of whom we shall speak later 
on. Gandhara is certainly Peshawar, Avanti is Malwa 
or Ujjain and Kira is the Vindhya or Himalayan hilly 
region. Thus almost the whole of Northern India west 
of Prayaga was under the suzerainty of the Varmas »f 
Kanauj while east of Prayaga was the newly established 
kingdom of the Bengal Palas. The date of this grant is 
about 800 A.D. Now this great shock given by the Palas to 
Kanauj could not but shake its tottering Varma dynasty 
which pulled on hereafter for a little longer only. The 
subordinate kingdoms’ ambition could not be long re- 
strained nor that of neighbours and the Varma dynasty oJ 
Kanauj fell in 816 A. D. the empire of Kanauj passing to a 
Pratihara king of Bhinmal named Nagabhatta who in 
Rajputana was either a subordinate king or a neighbouring 
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king of Kanauj. This new line of imperial kings of 
Kanauj will be described in our second volume. 


The Varma kings of Kanauj thus were supreme from 
the beginning of the sixth century i.e. 500 A. D. down to 
300 A. D. Under Harsha there was an interruption so te 
speak. But Harsha too ruled in the name of Rajyasri and 
therefore of her husband Grahavarman. If we divide the 
line of Maukharis into two parts we may do so by 
taking the earlier Maukharis from 500 to 606 and the later 
Varmas from 647 A. D. to 816 a period of about175 years 
which as history shows is the usual period for a 
dynasty of kings ranging generally from 150 to 200, 
sometimes rising to 300 and rarely to 400. But the great 
event of these Varma kings’ rule was the final extinction 
of Buddhism or the religion of non-slaughter of animals. 
The Kanaujia Brahmins to this day are flesh-eaters and not 
flesn-abstainers like most of the other Brahmins of India. 


NOTE 


GAUDAVAHO, THE CONQUESTS OF YASOVARMAN AND THE PARASIKAS. 

This poem by Vakpatiraj is in Prakrit Maharadshtri and gives a 
detailed description of a diguvijaya soto speak of his patron king YaSovar- 
man of Kanauj. But this digvijaya seems to be of doubtful authenticity. 
As the poem is cailed Gaudavaho, or the killng of the Gauda king, that 
may be taken to be the central fact and as such to be historically true. 
But did Yasovarman go on a world-conquering expedition east, south, 
west and north as famous kings in India from the mythical Raghu down 
to historical Samudragupta and Lalitaditya went? There is no confirma- 
tion of this in other historical documents. On the other hand Vakpati- 
raj was a contemporory poet and his poem contemporary as it is cannot 
entirely be disbelieved. Perhaps the non-completion of the chief poem 
shows that the poet conceived the digvijaya asa probable event and 
not an actual fact. The fact is that Yasovarman was defeated by a 
Chalukya king in the south and a Kashmir king in the north. . However 
we think it necessary to give details of this digvijaya as they are 
given in this poem Gaudavaho. Some facts are indeed valuable as 
historical evidence. 
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Yasovarman then according to this poem first came to the Sona 
river (which probably was the western boundary of the Gauda kingdom 
v. 240-246). He onhis way visited the Vindyavasini goddess (before 
whom even then human sacrifice was still made) and roamed in the 
Vindhya hills (285). The Gauda king hearing of his approach fled. Here 
the Gauda king is also called king cf Magadha (348-354). Yasovarman, 
however, entered his territory and encamped there for the rainy season. 
The Gauda king who had fled returned with his auxiliaries and a 
battle was fought and the Gauda or Magadha king was killed in 
battle (414-417). 

This should have ended the Gaudavaho poem. But it proceeds to 
detail YaSovarman’s further conquests. He proceeded further as far as 
the sea and conquered the king of Vanga. He then moved along the 
sea-coast as far as the Malaya mountain and conquered the Parasikas, 
Now these Parasikas in the south are a riddle tomany. But they 
appear to be a reality. Infact in a Chalukya inscription of. about 
this time, the Chalukya king is said to have conquered along with Chola 
and Pandya both Sinhala and Parasika. These Parasikas must not be 
confounded with Pahlavas. For the names are distinct and the 
Parsis seem to have first gone to the further south in their flight 
from the Arabs about this time i.e. 700 A. D. before their coming to 
and finally settling on the Gujarat coast. 


Yasovarman went to the southern-most point where the east and west- 
oceans meet. Thence he is brought to the Narmada to the place where 
it falls into the sea. It was here that the pot of nectar was seen by the 
gods when the ocean was churned. Thence he went to the Marudesa 
or Rajputana desert and thence to Thanesar or Srikantha. Having 
conquered the west he went to the north and conquered Ayodhya, In 
the city of Rama and Harischandra, he built a temple in one day. He 
then went to the Mandara mountain a part of the Himalayas (the com- 
mentator by mistake calls it the Mahendra mountain which lies to the 
south of Kanauj on the eastern coast) and thence to the Himalayas. 
This finishes his digvijaya and Yasovarman returns to Kanauj to enjoy 
his conquest. 

' As nokings are mentioned by name any where not even the Gauda 
king and as no kingdoms are mentioned inthe south, west and north, 
this description is of very doubtful historical value. Were it rot for the 
mention of the Parasikas in the south so strangely corroborated by con- 
temporary Chalukya inscriptions we would not have given it at all 
in this note. Of course Gaudavadho is a historical fact and has 
been so treated by S. P. Pandit and many others. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE HAIHAYAS OF KOSALA 


(The kingdoms noticed by Hiuen Tsang after Odra or Orissa upto 
the Krishna river are Kongadu or Ganjam, Kalinga, Kosala, Andhra and 
Dhanakataka. Dhankataka with Amraoti as its capital on the Krishna 
we have identified with Vengi while Kongadu or Ganjam was frequently 
included in Orissa. In Kalinga no king is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang. 
‘The people’ he says “are headstrong but fair and clean of speech. They 
differ somewhat from mid-India in talk and manners. There were few 
Buddhists. The majority belonged to other religions.” This description 
shows that Kalinga was in the higher ranks populated by Aryans and 
mixed Aryans and that it was subject at this time either to Orissa or to 
Vengi. After the time of Hiuen Tsang Kalinga, Kongatu and Andhra 
formed one province and as we have already said this Trikalinga was long 
subject to Vengi; and hence we need not try to trace a separate history 
for Kalinga. But the case is different with Kosala and Andhra above the 
Eastern ghats and we will try in two chapters to trace their history. 
Some inscriptions are-available for Kosala and we may also glean valu- 
able information from Hunter's Orissa as also from the Central Pro- 
vinces Gazetteer for 1879). 


The valley of the Nerbudda was from ancient times 
occupied by a tribe of Kshatriyas known as Haihayas. They 
were lunar race Kshatriyas and their greatest ancient king 
was Sahasrarjuna, killed by the Brahmin hero Parsurama. 
Their capital was Mahishmati or Mahesvaia on the 
Nerbudda. They appear to have spread into the forest-clad 
regions of the modern Central Provinces; and founded 
several kingdoms. Kosala was certainly one of these 
kingdoms and it was as old-as the Mahabharata. Wehave 
a legend in the Mahabharata that these Haihayas had a 
great fight with the solar race Kshatriyas of Oudh under 
Sagara. This means, it appears, that at first the solar race 
Kshatriyas of Oudh held sway over this tract of the coun- 
try which lay to their south, and over this country the solar 
Kshatriyas and the lunar Kshatriyas of the Nerbudda valley 
had a great fight ; for the tradition also exists that Rama 
divided the country of Kosala between his two sons and the 
portion to the north of the Ganges called Uttara Kosala 
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he gave to his elder son and the portion to the south in- 
-Cluding the jungly tract he gave to his younger son. Thus 
this country came to be called KoSgala and it eventually 
went into the possession of the Haihaya Kshatriyas. Some 
antiquarians have a doubt as to the Aryan race of these 
Haihayas and as usual they are connected with some 
“‘horse’-named Scythic people. We need not stop to dis- 
cuss such strange theories suggested by similarity of sound 
and we proceed to relate such historical facts as can be 
gleaned about these Haihayas of Kosala or modern Cen- 
tral Provinces in their eastern portion. 


First, Kosala is described by Hiuen Tsang as lying 
north-west of Kalinga and as surrounded by mountains. 
This clearly identifies the country with the eastern portion 
of the modern Central Provinces. The king was, he says, a 
Kshatriya. This also shows that the Haihaya kings who 
were ruling there prided themselves on their being Ksha- 
triyas. The people, he further states, were tall and black. 
The Haihayas were Yaduvamsi people and all lunar race 
Kshatriyas like Sri Krishna were darker in complexion than 
solar race Kshatriyas the first race of Aryan invaders. 

~But the Haihayas appear to have been the darkest of the 
lunar Kshatriyas owing perhaps to their exposure to the 
fierce heat of the Nerbudda valley. Even now the repre- 
sentatives of these Haihayas inthe U.P. are very dark. 
This is what Crooke says in his Tribes and Castes of the - 
N. W. P. Vol. II p. 493. “The Hayobans Rajputs, settled 
in the BaJli district, are of the lunar race and are of the 
highest rank among the tribes of the district. They claim 
descent from one Chandragot king of Ratanpur in C. P- 
who crossed the Ganges and conquered the aboriginal © 
Cheros. Their first settlement was-to the south: of the 
Ganges at Bihia which town they still visit. They are 
very dark in complexion.” This description of the 
offshoot of the Hayobansa Rajputs of C. P- takes us to 
Ratanpur which appears to have been their capital in C. P. 
for centuries and perhaps was the capital of Kosala visited 
by Hiuen Tsang. 
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The information given by Grant in his introduction to 
the C. P. Gazetteer for 1879 is also to the same effect. He- 
says ‘the Hayobansa line of Ratanpur ruled over Chhattis- 
garh for many centuries even down tothe Maratha con- 
quest. Their dominion is proved by a copper-plate in- 
scription found near Mandla (now lost) and old as far back 
as 144 A. D.”’ Subsequent inscriptions found by Professor 
Hall near Jubbulpore also testify to several kings of this 
Hindu line beginning with one Kokalla Deva; but before 
him “we have independent grounds for believing that the 
Haihaya kings of Chhattisgarh were at that time Buddhists. 
Indeed the king of KoSala visited by Hiuen Tsang, though 
a Kshatriya is said by him to have been a Buddhist.” Kosala 
is said by him also to have given birth to the great Bud- 
dhist sage Nagarjuna. KoSala, therefore, before Harsha and 
after Harsha was a stronghold of Buddhism. What kings 
ruled there we are unable to state. Butit may safely be 
granted that as elsewhere in India the orthodox religion 
reasserted itself about the end of the 8th century or even 
before. The line of Kokalla was perfectly orthodox but 
their history which can tolerably be ascertained belongs 
to the second portion of our period and will be treated of 
in the next volume. 

But we may anticipate a little by saying that this 
second line of Haihaya kings was distinct from the king 
of Kosala or Mahakosala whose capital was visited by 
Hiuen Tsang. This is what Cunningham says in his Arch. 
S. Report Vol. IX Central Provinces: “In later times we 
know that there were two great Haihaya states in Central 
India viz. the kingdom of Mahakosala with Manipur for 
its capital and the kingdom of Chedi proper with Tripura 
for its capital” (p. 55) The word Chedi has wrongly been 
applied, it must be stated here, to Tripura which is an 
ancient town near Jubbilpore where the Kulachiri or Kala- 
churi Haihayasruled. Chedi according to the Mahabharata 
was a kingdom immediately to the south of the Jumna. 
and it was founded by Vasu Uparichara ( ¢ afefaqy wy &c. 
Mhb. Adi P.) In this line was born Sisupala. His line 
was not that of the Haihayas. It appears that the Hai- 
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hayas of Tripura conquered this Chedi country which lay 
immediately to their north and which consequently gave 
its ancient name to the whole countw of the Kalachiri 
Haihayas. They also obtained posses lon of the ancient 
fort of Kalinjara in the real Chedi country and hence 
they called themselves K4linjarapuravaradhisvara. This 
line of the Haihayas was ‘distinct from the Haihayas of 
MahakoSala of Manipur (to the north of Ratanpur) and were 
probably insignificant in the days of Hiuen Tsang who 
does not notice their kingdom at all. Probably they were 
subordinate to the kings of Mahakosala and when gradually 
orthodox kings gained supremacy in India in the 8th 
century they toogained power and subordinated Kosala. 


The Kalarchuris of Tripura no doubt use an era of 
their own which goes back to A. D. 248. It is called also 
Chedi era and began as proved by Kielhorn (Ep. Ind. IX 
p. 129) on fifth September 248 A. D. the year being Asvi- 
nadi and the months being Purnimanta. This shows that 
the Kalachiris must have attained great power in 248 
A. D. It is true that as the Haihayas of Tripura held sway 
for some time even in the western parts of India in 
Konkan and Gujarat, their era was in use insouth Gujarat 
and in the Traikita country. We know very little of the 
history of these ancient times. But the name Kalachuri 
does not occur before the 8th century and the era came to 
be called by that name later and notin the beginning. 
These Kalachuris it is whom we shall have to describe in 
our second volume. 


The Haihaya kings of Kosala had probably an un- 
eventful long existence from the 7th century down to the 
17th as stated above upto the time of the Marathas. They 
lay secluded in a mountain-surrounded tfact and remained 
undisturbed. They were at first Buddhists but must have 
changed their religion in the 8th century as elsewhere in 
India. They have left no records; but certain ebronicles . 
which we mention in a note, give a line of kings from the 
most ancient times down to the days of the Marathas, the 
details of which are not interesting to the general readerof 
Indian history, as the line did not produce any great kings. 


NOTE 
CHHATTISGARH ‘OR ANCIENT KOSALA 


We have identified Chattisgarh of the Central Provinces with the 
Kogala kingdom ofHiuen Tsang and the Mahakoéala of inscriptions. 
The following information given by Grant in Central Provinces 
-Gazetteer 1879. pages 153-160 is interesting in this connection. 


Chhattisgarh corresponds with the modern Raipur and Sambalpur 
districts of C.P, On the north-west corner of it is the Maikala range 
.@ continuation of Satpura and from it rises the Nerbudda flowing west 
and the Sona flowing north. Amarakantaka péak is thus in this coun- 
try and the Mah@anadi also flows through it. There are mountain ranges 
‘surrounding it and the whole country is drained by the “Great river’. 
The enclosed area is plain, for the most part culturable, and in places very 
rich. It is called Chhattisgarh because there are 36 divisions of it, each 
with a garh of its own. Its chief divisions are:I the valley of the 
Sheonath river and the tract between that river and the Sale-tekdi 
hill ; II the tract between the Sheonath and Hasda rivers: III the tract 
‘between the Sheonath and the Mahanadi and-IV the tract south of 
Raipur extending towards the Mahanadi. Phe chief -products are rice, © 
“wheat, pulses and oilseeds. The jungles on the borders are full of tigers, 
boars and buffalos and in the north towards Bengal side there were 
~wild elephants. The population in the jungles consists chiefly of Gonds, 
Bhumias and Bigas The latter are purely jungly tribes never mixing with 
the plain people and fly into the jungles further if Europeans approach 
them. In the plains a prepondering portion of the people are chamars 
who are however agriculturists and being better off than usual, they 
have thrown off latterly Brahminism and started a new religion of their 
own akin to Hinduism: They are called Satnamis. Of the rest Brahmins, 
Rajputs, Kurmis and Rauts are prominent. The country is now being 
opened up by railways. Formerly immense amounts of corn. were 
produced only to lie undisposed of. In ancient days the carriers of the 
country were the Banjaras who kept hundreds and thousands of bullocks 
-and carried grain to Jubbulpore in the west, Benares in the north, 
Nagpur4n the south and Cuttack or Orissa in the east. 


Hindu tradition records, (states the author) that this tract was 
from ancient times ruled by the Haihayas. After the Satyuga a king 
named Sudyumna ruled the East. One of his sons Naladhvaja got 
Ma@hishmati or Mandla or Mahesvara, a second got Chandrapura or 
Chanda and a third got the kingdom of Ratanpur or Manipur (Chhattis- 
garh). The tenth king of the 3rd line Karnapala reigned from Samvat 
172 to 251 (or 115-194 A. D.). He made a city at Amarakantaka and 
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raised temples there. Between Sam. 367-467 a successor of Karnapala 
named Madanpala built a city called Dhanapur on a high flat ‘hill 
between Pendra and Amarkantaka and a formidable fort called Ajmir- 
garh, ruins of which are still visible. Inthe 8th century two sons of 
a king, Suradeva and Brahmadeva divided the kingdom, the older branch 
remaining at Ratanpur the younger proceeding to Raipur. The latter 
however remained subordinate. The Ratanpur Rajas ruled Bilaspur, 
Sarguja and Sambhalpur, the Raipur chiefs ruled Raipur with Bastar 
and Karond. These seem to have been long the limits of the Haihaya. 
Raj until the time of the Marathas. 


The old capital of Manipur was situated on the top of the Lapha hills 
15 miles north of Ratanpur. Thereis a large expanse of table-land 
on the top of thehills at an elevation of about 3400 ft. above the sea level. 
The remains of a fort, tanks, temples and buildings are still apparent 
and the position possesses the advantages of prominence and security 
From Sam. 895 to 1620, beyond the record of temples erected and towns- 
established of which no traces remain the Brahminical narrative” is 
occupied with the imaginery virtues of different rulers. In Sam. 1620 
(A. D. 1563) a Mahomedan emperor of Delhi made his influence felt and 
Raja Kalyansing went to Delhi and got himself recognised as ruler of. 
Ratanpur after payment of tribute. His successors ruled until the 
Marathas came. Under the Marathas eventually the kingdom fell as 
also Raipur and under the British a poor representative of the 
Haihaya line is in the enjoyment of a few rent-free villages. This 
line seems to have been devoid of any great rulers nor are any great 
buildings remaining. And there are now very few Haihaya Rajput 
families in the province of Chhattisgarh (p. 161). 

The following further facts from Cunningham's Coins of Central. 
India are worth noticing: “The chief cities of the country of the 
Mahdnadi are Rajim, Supur, and Seori Narayan, all on the Mahanadi- 
At these three places there are many magnificent temples and inscrip- 
tions to attest the former power and wealth of the country ”? (p. 73), 
“The king visited~by Huen Tsang was a Kshatriya and his name 
was Satavahana. But there is no name like this in the Haihaya-Vamsi 
Rajas of Ratanpur and Raipur. Something like history begins with 
Suradeva of the chronicles who is said to have conquered Telingana. 
His date is about 749 A. D. But this should be Chedi date and hence 
equal to 749+249=998 A. D. The earliest inscription of A.D. 1115 
mentions Sri Kokalla Chedisvara, Ratana Raja, Prithvideva, Jajalladeva. 
The only known coins upto now are those of Prithvi Deva which are of 
gold and very rare and of copper. On these copper coins on the obverse 
is a figure of Hanuman with four arms. On the gold coins the figure: 
is indistinct. They are coins of Jajjala Deva (1120) and Ratna 
Deva also (1140 A. D.) 


_ *® The narrative has not been published anywhere and is worth securin& for 
purposes of history 5 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE KAINKILA YAVANAS OF ANDHRA 


When Hiuen Tsang visited Andhra he found the 
people different in speech from those of Mid-India. The 
people appeared to him to be of a violent nature and thev 
were adherents of different religions. The people of 
Andhra are undonbtedly of Aryan origin and yet the 
language of the country from before the days of Hiuen 
Tsang was Dravidian. Who was the king reigning in his 
days ? To what race and to what religion did he belong? 
These questions are difficult of solution; but we have come 
to the conclusion that at this time and during the period 
of which we are writing there was a line of Yavana kings 
ruling in Andhra, Yavanas whose distinctive name was 
Kainkila Yavanas. They were not ardent professors of 
Buddhism though Yavanas generally were and it is pro- 
bably hence that Hiuen Tsang has not desoribed the king 
in Andhra. We proceed in this chapter to describe these 
Yavana kings and to detail the evidence on which this des- 


cription is based. 


Sir William Hunter probably rightly guesses that 
the Yavanas of Orissa being dispossessed in the fifth 
century A. D. by the Kesari line of kings went into 
Andhara and seized that. kingdom about 575 <A. D. 
“The next kingdom to Orissa down the Madras coast was 
Andhra whose capital was Warangal. The chronicles of 
the Madras coast relate that the then existing dynasty in 
Andhra was overthrown and was succeeded by nine kings 
of the Yavana race who ruled for 458 years i. e. till 904 
A. D. The period of their supremacy -was in the main Bud- 
dhistic and asin Orissa their downfall took place amidst 
a great religious revival ending in the re-establishment 
-of Brahminism and of the very form in Orissa viz. 


Saivism” ( p. 220 ). 
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Sir W. Hunter has given a most interesting account, 
with great accuracy which for his time is ‘certainly re- 
markable, of the connection of Yavanas or Ionian Greeks 
with India from the most ancient times ( about 900 B.C. ) 
when they were beyond the Indus) down to about 900 A. D. 
when their last kingdom was found on the western coast 
of the Madras presidency. He observes (p. 220), “These 
southern Yavanas (of Andhra) reached their height about 
782 A. D. In that year they make their appearance in the 
Tuluva records on the western shores of the peninsula. 
Dr. Buchanan from records shown by a Brahmin states 
that a line of Yavana princes drove out the reigning house 
in Tuluvain 782 A.D. andruled for 54 years. They 
claimed Andhra descent, came from the eastern coast anc 
were of the Jain religion into which Buddhism had by 
that time disintegrated. ” 


This Yavana kingdom of Andhra had thus a prosper- 
ous rule from about 575 A. D.to 900 A. D. and they 
reached their height of power about 782 A. D. The exis- 
tence of a Yavana kingdom about this time is also attested 
by the inscription of Dharmapala already noticed (Khalim- 
pur grant) Wace: ans: HeaqaatralaMessiesl. Wer sreans- 
yufagnaa: ang eae! shows that a Yavana kingdom was 
among the feudatories of the empire of Kanauj in the 
eighth century. The mention of Yavana in this inscrip- 
tion is apparently puzzling to many but the riddle is 
solved if we grant and remember that there was a powerful 
Yavana kingdom to the south of Nagpur and in the 
Andhra country. 


The evidence of the Puranas also proves the existence 
of a Yavana kingdom here. The Puranic account is 
no doubt. a most garbled account of an_ unhis- 
torical witness but it has much value as confirmatory 
evidence. The Vishnu Purana which distinctly mentions 
the Kailakila or Kainkila Yavanas requires to be specially 
noticed... It has the following passage in Amsa 4 chap. 
24 “oreePRAT: AANATISA TA AAAI MAA A aa: Arse ATTA 
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wfaart: | SaaS FqAIAGeRT Gea Gera FAA THA AT Va FT 
gfrttcat: grt saataaia aactatt wWeata | agaay Fela 
qaqa WIT AAA: | aga esata: gisereceal- 
AMARA SHAM! Tal APeTAeaAeI: Get ARTA! afeqaa: Yr 
galt: Ud TA TAIN yqaat wfaeqied ” | Now in this quota- 
tion the Yavanas are twice mentioned and ata long 
interval. We should, therefore, take the: first 8 Yavana 
kings as the Greco-Bactrian kings of the Panjab who 
ruled before the Christian era. The Turushkaras are proba- 
bly the Yue-chi. Who the Mundas were and who the 
Maunas itis not yet explained by any person but we shall 
try later on to discover-it. The rule of all these covered 
1090 years. When they were overthrown the Kailakila. 
Yavanas ruled the earth. Their first king was Vindhya- 
sakti* and he was followed by 2 Puranjaya 3 Ramachan- 
dra 4 Dharmavarman 5 Vanga 6 Nandana 7 Sunandin 
8 Nandiyasah and 9 Suka Pravira. These ruled for 106 years.” 
These details given for the Kailakila Yavanas alone lead 
to two inferences viz. (1) that the writer or rather recaster 
of the Vishnu Purana lived a little after these Yavanas 
somewhere about the 9th century A.D. and (2) that he must 
have been a native of Andhra or at least of the country 
where these Yavanas ruled. As the Yavanas are men- 
tioned as reigning in the Khalimpur grant of about 
800 A. D. the time of these Yavana kings is tolerably 
settled. And their country too though not mentioned in 
that inscription must have been no other than Andhra 
which might have formed part of the Kanauj empire along 
with Bhoja. Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Avanti, Kira 
and others. We, therefore, hold on the authority of the 
evidence mentioned by Hunter supported by the Vishnu 
Purana that from before the days of Hiuen Tsang the 
Kailakila or Kainkila Yavanas ruled in Andhra upto 
800 A. D. and even later down to about 900 A.D. 
Their mention in the Bhagavata is also confirmatory in 


* This Vindhyasakti is different from the Vindhyasakti of the Vakataka dynasty 
mentioned in the Ajanta cave inscription, the successors of the latter being different 
also viz, Pravarasena, Rudrasena, Prithvisena and others his date being about 800 A.D. 
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this connection and is interes‘ing. faferarr ayaa yaaet- 
sq afte: | gargs Aga ware: see aA A aad war 
alae YZ.ll (gt. &. 9). Here the period 106 years is the 
same; the name Kailakila is the same though given as 
that of a place and five kings are named whose names 
are nearly the same as in the Vishnu. The Bhagavata 
seems to follow the Vishnu Purana at a distance and 
must date after the 9th century. The other Puranas too. 
mention Yavanas, but none mentions the Kailakila 
Yavanas, Vindhyasakti and others and these Puranas not- 
ably Vayu and Matsya in their present form are generally 
rightly taken as the oldest Puranas and may be supposed 
to refer to the Yavana kings of the Ranjab alone. Munda 
and Mauna barbarians are mentioned by these also and 
they also preceded the Guptas most certainly. 


The Kainkila Yavanas are said by the Vishnu Purana 
to be stqaitalen 7. e. not crowned religiously. But possibly 
this word is qelafern which shows their mixed origin. The 
commentatorexplains the word as meaning non-Kshatriyas 
but that was clear from the very name Yavana. The word 
isa puzzle but it may be taken to mean that they were Bud- 
dhists or Jains and did not care for religious coronations. 


But these Yavanas seem to have preserved. their 
language though not their religion. It is indeed an in- 
teresting question whether the Yavana kings of the 
Panjab spoke Greek. The legends on their coins indeed 
are in Greek and this clearly shows that they must have 
spoken their own language. But they were in constant com- 
munication with Bactria, Syria and even Greece and their 
speaking their own language is not strange. But the Yava- 
nas of Andhra surrounded as they were by Sanskrit-born 
and Dravidian languages, their own subjects speaking also 

45 
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the same languages could not have preserved their Greek. 
Colebrooke quoting a writer of this period (8th century) 
classifies the non-Hindu languages of the time as four in 
number viz. Yavana, Parasika, Romaka and Barbara 
({Huntev’s Orissa Vol. I p. 222). Hunter, however, believes 
that these Andhra Greeks had lost all-traces of their 
original language.* 


* The Greek language was undoubtedly once spoken in India as we have shown 
elsewhere that the Greek word ‘Syrinx’ or Surangais used in the Mahabharata itself 
and that Vidura speaks in Greek probably when he cautions Yudhishthirain a Mlecbha 
language against residing in the inflammable house at Varanavata built for them. 

- Latin too may have been understood in India in the first century A. D. when Rome 
had commercial connection with India especially thé south and when the Roman coin 
the Dinar became current in India. Parasika as the language of the Persians who often 
conquered Sind upto the Indus, may also.be well-known. But what is Barbara? The 
word is indeed a puzzle, The Greeks use the word ‘ Barbarians ’ for all Mlechhas and so 
also the Indo-Aryans speak of a Mlechha people by name Barbara, But Barbara occurs’ 
in history as the name of an African people and these could not have come into contact 
with the Indo-Aryans, Probably the African Ethiopeans tradedin centuries preceding 
Christ with India and the name continued to be applied to the Arabs who certainly 
traded with India for many centuries and who in the 8th century A. D. conquered Sinde 
The Prakrit writer of the 8th century therefore refers to the Arabic language when he 
mentions the Barbara as the fourth Mlechha language understood or current in India, 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE WESTERN KINGDOMS 


(1) GUJAR CHAPAS OF BHINMAL, 


We will now turn to the history of the remaining 
kingdoms to the west of Kanauj noticed by Hiuen Tsang. 
And the first among them was the Gujar kingdom of 
Bhinmal in Rajputana. We have discussed the question 
of the race of Gurjaras in a note. We have shown there 
that they cannot but be treated as distinctly Aryan. Their 
long heads, their fine noses (finer even than those of 
Parisians, vide Sir H. Risley), their tall stature are too 
strong ethnological characteristics declaring unequivocally 
their Aryan origin, to be got rid of by the imaginary theory 
of Mr. R. D. Bhandarkar who would assign them toa foreign 
or Scythic stock supposed to be Khazar. And Sir V. Smith 
himself admits that there is no historical evidence to 
support the surmise that the Gurjaras at any time came to 
India. “The Gurjaras are believed to have entered India, 
- either along with or soon after the white Huns; but there 
is nothing to show what part of Asia they.came from or to 
what race thev belonged.” (V. Smith’s Early History 3rd 
Edn. p. 412). A similar view is expressed by him in his 
paper in J. R. A. S. 1908 and also 1909. The only reason for 
such a surmise is the fact that the name ‘Gujar’ is not 
met with before the 6th century A. D. and that in Bana’s 
Harsha Charita the Gujars are said to have been defeated 
by Pratapavardhana along with the Huns. There can be 
nothing more unsatisfactory than this. The name Gurjara 
is undoubtedly not yet found in any work before the 6th 
century. But does that prove that it did not exist or that 
the name had not been in use before? Ahsence of mention is 
no proof whatever of non-existence. And have we found 
all the inscriptions or records before the 6th century and 
have we got all books that were written before that period? 
It would be ridiculous to suggest, much more to believe this. 
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Secondly Bana’s Harsha Charita says that Pratapavar- 
dhana defeated the Huns, the Gujars, the Malavas, the: 
Sindhus and many others. Does that mean that all these 
people were Huns or came along with or after them?’ 
There is an unaccountable tendency in antiquarians of 
India to assign foreign and Scythic origin to each and every 
forward people found in Indian history. Thus the Jats 
and even the Rajputs are assigned a foreign and a Scythic 
origin. If the Jats, the Gujars and the Rajputs with their 
clearly Aryan features are foreigners and Scythians where 
are the Indo-Aryans, those people who spoke the Aryan 
Sanskrit or Vedic language, who according tothe Vedas, 
and the Epics supported by the Avesta came to and settled 
in the Panjab and Rajputana? Have they desappeared ? 
The lower strata in these parts are Dravidian by their 
ethnic characteristics and if the Jats, Gujars, Rajputs and 
the Brahmins are foreigners-Greek, Saka or Hina, 
where indeed are the Indo-Aryans so famous in the Vedas, 
the Mahabharata and the Manu Smriti? We may conclude 
therefore that the ethnic characteristics of the Jats, the 
Gujars and the Rajputs viz. their long heads, their fine 
noses and their tall statures are undeniably Aryan and 
that there is nothifg in history which suggests or proves 
that they came from outside India in historic times. 


The Gujars like the Jats are the ancient Vedic 
Aryan Vaisyas ; and that explains why their names are. 
not met with in ancient records before the fifth or sixth 
century. For such ancient scanty historical records as 
we possess concern themselves chiefly with kings and 
kingly familiesand rarely mention the common people. 
In the third century A. D. the Vaisayas for the first time 
came into prominence because (most Kshatriya kingly 
families being killed or driven further south) many Vaisya 
families took to the profession of arms against the foreign 
invaders of Scythic origin. The Guptas thus were Vaisyas. 
who first opposed the Yue-chi and latterly opposed the 
Huns. It seems that when the Huns first invaded India. 
and, founded a kingdom at Sialkot, the Gujars moved 
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‘down into Rajputana, the sandy deserts of which have 
always afforded shelter to Aryans of the Panjab and the 
middle country when oppressed and dispossessed by 
foreigners. That seems to be the reason why the Gurjaras 
came into prominence about the‘time of the Huns. They 
moved from the Panjab into’ Rajputana and founded a 
kingdom at Bhinmal about the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury. They even sent off-shoots further southwards and 
we find the Gurjara kingdom of Broach founded by 
Dadda at about the same time. These two kingdoms were 
found in a flourishing condition by Hiuen Tsang. Pratapa- 
vardhana conquered the Gurjaras not because they were 
‘Huns or foreigners ; he conquered them as every. conquer- 
ing hero in India did who conquered both foreigners and 
Indians in his digvijaya. The Gurjaras of Bhinmal were 
to his south-west and he must have established his over- 
lordship over them also. Yet the Gurjara kingdom of 
Bhinmal was strong and even, Harsha did not entirely 
disposess the Gurjaras. They were probably only in 
nominal subjection to him as we have already stated. And 
they not only remained strong but in the next century 
grew stronger and subdued Kanavuj itself. 


Who was the king inthe days of Harsha and what 
was his family and caste ? We have already said that he 
probably was son to one Vyaghramukha mentioned by 
Brahmagupta the famous astronomer who composed his 
well-known Siddhanta at Bhinmal in 628 A. D. Now this 
Brahmaguprta states that the king belonged to the Chapa 
dynasty.* The Chapas or Chapotkatas are well-known 
Kshatriyas mentioned in inscriptious of the 7th and 8th 
centuries (see Chalukya Navasari grant already: described). 
They hereafter established the kingdom of Gujarat at 
Anhillapattana as we shall have to relate in our next 
volume. This king then was a Kshatriya according to 
Brahmagupta and he was equally a Kshatriya according 

* Dikshit's Marathi history of Indian Astronomy p.217, The verse quoted by him 
‘from Brahma Siddhznta is as follows ;— 

sSrarvaatasy searsee sy eT | 
qaTaeee ee aa: TANT: 
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to Hiuen Tsang. ‘“‘ He wasa Kshatriya by caste and a 
young man noted for wisdom and a firm believer in 
Buddhism.” Now this fact is a puzzle to European: 
scholarsiwho look upon Gurjaras as foreigners but they twist 
it into an argument for their own theory. They argue that 
not only were the Gujars foreigners and of Scythian 
origin admitted into the Hindu fold but that within a 
hundred years of their coming into India their kings were 
admitted to be true Kshatriyas !'! This explanation howevér 
is untenable. It is pussible for any person or people to be 
admitted into Hinduism which with its peculiar insti- 
tution of caste can easily admit anybody in its fold 
without sacrificing the purity ofgexisting castes but it is 
not possible to suppose that when everybody was opposing 
the detested Huns and other foreigners, when Aryan 
orthodox kings, according to inscriptions of that very 
period, were strongly enforcing caste and preventing 
sankara or intermixture of races, that these foraign kings 
could have been admitted to be Kshatriyas. This fact 
therefore supports our view that the Gurjaras were Hindus 
of ancient date and Vaisyas and their kings the Chapat 
were true Kshatrivas. 


We know very little of the history of these Chapas 
from 641 A. D. when Hiuen Tsang visited Bhinmal down 
to about 750 A. D. The king at his time was a Buddhist but 
it is probable that after his death, as in the rest of India, 
there must have been a revival of Hinduism among the 
Gurjaras. They appear to have been a very powerful 
people and resisted the invasion of their country by the 
Arabs who after their conquest of Sind in 712 A. D. tried 
to extend their dominion and their religion to the neigh- 
bouring states of India. Bhinmal the Gurjara kingdom 
was undoubtedly one of such kingdoms contiguous to 
Sind and it appears certain that the Gurjaras eventually 
defeated the Arabs. Along with this event there appears 
to have been a change of dynasty in the ruling family and: 
the Pratihadras appear to come in about 750 A.D. displacing’ 
the old Chapas whdse rule seems to have extended to. 
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the usual period of dynasties i.e. about two centuries. 

The history of the Gurjara Pratiharas belongs tothe secon? 

portion of our period and will be related in our next volume. 
(2) THE VARDHANAS OF MQLAPO OR WESTERN MALWA. 


We have already given the history of the other Gurjara 
kingdom to the south at Broach; and we will now proceed 
to describe the history of Hiuen Tsang’s Molapo or 
Western Malwa. This kingdom belonged as we have seen to 
Yasodharman Vishnuvardhana of the Mandsaur inscription 
In our surmise this name-ending Vardhana shows that he 
was a Vaisya like the Guptas. His great exploit was 
that he defeated Mihirakuia the Hun. Nowwe have 
already quoted the sentence in Chandra’s grammar 3az- 
cael eur “‘ the Jarta conquered the Huns”. If we apply 
this sentence to Yasodharman and there is none else tos 
whom it can well be applied, we may surmise that he was 
a Jarta or Jat from the Paniab. In fact like the Gurjaras of 
Bhinmal we may suppose the Jats from the Panjab to have 
migrated to Malwa (which like Rajputana isa favourite 
land with migrators ) to take refuge from the incursions 
of the Huns and these Jats in Malwa getting strong under 
Yasodharman inflicted in 528 A. D. a signal defeat on the 
Huns who had overrun thei: motherland the Panjab. 


A grandson.or great grandson of this king was on the 
throne when Hiuen Tsang visited Western Malwa. He 
was a devout Buddhist and a Buddha temple near the city 
was being built for several generations. We may take it 
from the. Rajatarangini that Yasodharman’s son named 
Siladitya (name mentioned by Hiuen Tsang also ) being a 
Buddhist was assailed-by his neighbours and dispossessed. 
Pravarsena of Kashmir about 540 A. D. re-established this 
son on the throne of his father, and took away from him 
the throne of Kashmir which his father Yasodharman had 
brought away. This dynasty, therefore, had certainly 
lasted from about 500-641 A. D. the date of Hiuen Tsang’s 
visit. What became of it after Harsha we are notin a 
position to state. The history of Malwa asa whole is 
obscure until we come to tae Paramara dynasty; but we 
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ray state that Western Malwa was on the border between 
‘Gujarat and Central India and was often changing hands. 
That it was entirely under Valabhis for some time 
hereafter is certain from grants of Valabhi kings which 
gave lands even near Mandsaur to donees. Apparently 
therefore, when Harsha’s empire fell Molapo passed into 
the power of the stronger Valabhi kingdom. 
(3) UJJAIN OR CENTRAL MALWA, 

Ujjain was the capital of central Malwa and when Huen 
Tsang visited it in 641 A. D. it was.undera Brahmin king. 
Who he was and what became of his family after Harsha 
‘we cannot say. In fact as stated above until we come to 
the Paramara rule there is no history of Malwa to be 
detailed. We may however make the following observa- 
tions. Malwa has always been under foreign rule. The 
climate of Malwa is not fecundand is distinctly enervating. 
Foreign races and tribes have consequently always come 
into Malwa_and ruled there. Malwa was thus directly 
under the Mauryas and their heir-apparents ruled here as 
viceroys. Asoka was one of such viceroys. After the Maur- 
yas the Sungas similarly held Malwa and Agnimitra was a 
similar viceroy who resided at Vidisa. After the Sungas 
the family of Vikramaruled in Malwa and they too were by 
tradition foreigners belonging to the Pandavaclan. After 
Vikrama’s line, Malwa fell to the Western Sakas who ruled 
in Ujjain from 78 A. D. to 400 A. D. When Malwa was 
conquered by the Guptas about 400 A. D., Gupta viceroys 
resided at Ujjain for a hundred years. When the Gupta 
empire was dismembered about 500 A. D. central Malwa 
or Ujjain must have remained with a Gupta branch. Of 
this branch was Devagupta, the-foe of Gralavarman and 
Rajyavardhana and when in 606 A.D. he was killed 
Malwa was entirely held under subjection by Harsha. The 
Brahmin king seen by Hiuen Tsang according to our view 
was aviceroy appointed by Harsha. After Harsha Ujjain 
remained subject to Kanauj and we know YaSovarman in 
about 700 A. D. was master of it. We have also seen that 
Malwa or Malava was a subject: province or country of 
Kanauj when Chakrayudha was placed on the throne of 
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Kanauj by Dharmapala about 800 A.D. with the consent of 
many dependent kings detailed. Between YaSovarman and 
Chakrayudha i. e. from 700 to 800 A. D., Malwa appears 
to have been for a time under the Rashtrakitas of 
Malkhed also. We indeed find a prince of Malava 
mentioned but he was usually subject either tothe emper- 
or of the north at Kanauj or the emperor of the south at 
Malkhed. In a grant of Govind III dated Saka 728 or 730 
(806 A. D. ) his father Dhruva is said to have conquered a 
Malava king who indeed himself offered submission (Ind. 
Ant. Vol. XI). Then again ina grant of the Rashtrakita 
Gujarat branch king Karkawe are told that he held his 
arm asa bar against the encroachments of the (northern) 
Gurjara king to protect Malava for his master (Ind. Ant. 
XIII p. 160). This does not make it clear if Malwa was 
under a subject king or was entirely a subject province of 
the southern Rashtrakiita king. It is, however, curious to 
notice how history repeats itself. The Marathas in 800 A.D. 
were the masters of Malava and warded off the northern 
emperor of Kanauj much in the same way as they in 1800 
A. D.a thousand years later held Malwa against the 
Emperors of Delhi. Sometime after this the Maratha 
Rashtrakuta empire declinedand Malwa was conquered 
and raised into an independent kingdom by the Paramaras 
who too hailed not from Malwa but from outside as we 
shallrelate in our second volume. 
(4) JEJAKABHUKT: AND MAHESVARAPURA 

Hiuen Tsang does not mention Eastern Malwa the 
capital of which was Bhelsa or Vidisa and which country 
was in ancient times called Dasarna (see Kalidasa’s Megha- 
dita and Mahabharata also) a name which survives in 
detailed maps of Central India and still in the popular lan- 
guage as Dhasana. Probably this tract was then included 
in Avanti or Ujjain (central Malwa). Hiuen Tsang men- 
tions two more kingdoms in what is now Central India 
viz. Jejdkabhukti and Mahesvarapura, in both of which 
ruled Brahmin kings in his days. Jejakabhukti as the 
name itself indicates is the province of Jejaka, “ bhukti ”’ 
being as we have already stown the usual title of a divi- 
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sion or collectorate under a kingdom e.g. Tirabhukti 
which is now Tirhut. The province of Jejaka was there- 
fore originally part of the Gupta Empire and we surmise 
that Budhagupta ruled here so late as about 500 A. D. 
After the fall of his line some Brahmin governor of it must 
have become independent partially only for he must have 
been subject to Harsha. He may have been a 
descendant of Dhyana Vishnu whose inscription has been 
found at Eran (see Gupta Ins. III). This line must have- 
become independent after Harsha but must have been 
subjugated again under the rule of Yasovarman and his 
successors. However we know nothing about this king- 
dom or province till the appearance of the Chandels in the: 
9th century and their history does not belong to the first 
portion ofthe Hindu period. The word Bhukti, however, has. 
stuck to this district finally althoughit became independent 
and powerful under the Chandels. For its modern name 
is Jajoti and the Brahmins of this country or modern 
Bundelkhand are known by the titleof Jajotia Brahmins. 


Of Mahesvarapura we know practically nothing. It 
is identified with Gwalior or with Narwar. Bhojas must 
have ruled there (See Dharmap§ala’s inscription noticed 
above ). But it was a province so near the centre of the 
empire at Kanauj under Harsha and under his successors 
that it could only have had viceroys and not independent 
or semi-independent kings until Kanauj declined. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
HIMALAYAN STATES 


It is necessary to add a chapter onthe history of the 
many states small and great which existed in the valleys 
of the Himalaya mountain and adjoining parallel ranges 
on the side of India. We have already given a detailed 
history of Kashmir, which was always a part of andan 
important kingdom in India. Being in the north of the 
Panjab it was entered by the Indo-Aryans in prehistoric 
times. Although not settled and cultivated by an Aryan 
population like the Panjab, the Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
who formed the upper layer were numerous enough to 
stamp the country as a part of India. The Brahmins of 
Kashmir again took a leading part in the'development of 
the Aryan civilization in India itself. They also established 
a reputation for learning which has existed down to 
this day. For Kashmir Brahmins have always prospered 
in Kashmir as well as abroad in India both as learned 
Pandits and as great administrators. Hence Kashmir has 
always been treated as an important part of India. 
It is mentioned in the Mahabharata list of Indian king- 
doms as also in Varahamihira’s. Its history naturally 
forms a part of Indian history. 


But the case with other Himalayan states, especially 
Nepal is different. These states were in the first 
place inhabited by an aboriginal population which is not 
Indian 7. e. Dravidian, but which is Mongolian by race and 
akin to the Tibetans and other people to the north of India. 
(The Damaras of Kashmir appear to be neither Aryan 
nor Mongolian and we are not quite sure if they are 
Dravidians. Their race requires to be carefully sifted), 
The Khasas, the Newars and the Bhotias are distinctly 
Mongolian by race. Secondly, these states have been en- 
tered into by Indo-Aryans only in historical times. Of 
course only Brahmins and Kshatriyas went there for 
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religious and political purposes and impressed upon the 
local people their religion and their polity. And thirdly, 
Nepal has been an amphibious state, sometimes dependent 
on Tibet or China and sometimes dependent on Indian 
emperors. Even now Nepal is in this double position. 
While it entertains a Resident from British India, it still 
sends some presents to China in token of its vassalage to 
that empire. Bhotan is entirely Mongolian, it was never 
subject to India, nor was it ever entered into by the Indo- 
Aryans. It is, therefore, only as an adjoining state 
that that state is mentioned in political relations with 
British India. Nepal is sometimes mentioned in ancient 
Sanskrit works, but it is not included in the list of Indian 
kingdoms and is not mentioned in the Mahabharata or 
Varahamihira list of Indian peoples. We will, however, 
trace the history of Nepal during our period because it was 
under Indian rulers at this time and of other minor states 
which were more completely Indian and which lie between 
Nepal and Kashmirina note. For this history inscriptions 
-and coins are available as also legendery accounts preserved 
in Nepal and elsewhere. 


NEPAL, 


The present state of Nepa! is about 500 miles long and 
about 100 miles broad and lies to the north of India. It 
extends from Kumaon on the west to Sikkim on the east. 
It is bounded on the south by the Sandstone Range of 
tills which are a continuation so to speak of the Siwalik 
range in the Panjab at the southern base of the Himalaya 
mountains. Onthe north of Nepal is the chief snowy 
range of the Himalayas and most of its highest peaks e.g. 
Mt. Everest, Dhavalagiri and Kanchanaganga are on the 
northern borders of Nepal beyond which extends Tibet. 
Three principal rivers rise thence and pass through this 
state viz. the Rapti in the western part, the Gandaka in 
the central and the Koshi or Kausiki in the eastern, the 
latter two being also called Sapta Gandaka and Sapta 
Kausiki in. Nepal as seven streams unite to form them 
-~within the bounds of this state like the Sapta Ganga in 
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Garhwal. Thecountry is of course mostly mountainous, but 
there are several open valleys which are fertile and culti- 
vated though they are generally limited in extent. 


The most noted and extensive of these valleys is the: 
valley of Nepal properly so called. It is surrounded by 
mountains like the valley of Kashmir and is about 20 
miles in length and 10 miles in breadth. A small river 
(lesser than the Vitasta of Kashmir) runs through this 
valley and unites with another river in the centre of it. 
These two riverss are named Bagmati and Vishnumati and 
uniting they get out of the valley through a gorge in the 
southern hills into the plains of India. The valley is 
about 4700 ft. above the sea leve! and consequently enjoys 
a very fine climate which is not very cold. The soil is 
fertile and the chief-crop is of coursu rice as in Kashmir. 
Vegetables and all sorts of fruit are grown in this and 
the adjorning valleys. It-is, therefore, very thickly popu- 
lated and there are several towns in it the chief being 
Kathmandu or Kantipur which is situated on the con- 
fluence of the Bagmati and Vishnumati and Lalitapadtana 
and Bhatgaon (Bhaktagrama). 


The original inhabitants of Nepal are called Newars 
and belong as already stated to the Mongolian race. They 
are of short stature, but strong and muscular. They are 
flat faced and yellow. They do the agriculture as also the 
trade of the country and are thus true VaisSyas according 
to the Bhagavadgita. They are characterised .like many 
Mongolian peoples by lax marital relations. A Newar girl 
when quite a child is married to a Bel fruit which then is 
thrown into a river. The girl is therefore never in want of 
a man when she is grown up, but can give him up if she is 
dissatisfied with him by simply placing two betel-nuts 
under his bed and walking out ef his house. The 
story in the Mahabharata is, therefore, not quite strange 
wherein it is stated that Pandu when in the Himalayas 
said to his wife ‘Formerly women were unrestrained.” 
In fact lax marital relations characterise most Mongolian 
Himalayan peoples and the ideas of Gandharvas 
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and Apsarasas have developed out of them in the 
Hindu Puranas. 


The Indo-Aryans go to the other extreme in this 
matter; at least they have done soin Nepal. Among the 
higher castes in Nepal the Aryans or mixed Aryans punish 
adultery most severely. Tue guilty wife is imprisoned for 
life, while the injured husband has the right to cut down 
the guilty man in public; the latter, however, is 
allowed to run away if he can. No widows are allowed to 
remarry ; while those who elect to burn themselves on 
the funeral pyre of their deceased husbands are compelled 
to do so, if by chance they lose heart and wish to turn 
back from the burning pile. Such extremely high notions 
of a wife’s duty in one caste and such lax views of it 
in another placed side by side in the same country 
afford an interesting example of the power of ideas 
on human customs. 


The Indo-Aryans have immigrated into Nepal within 
historical times. The latest invasion was that of the 
‘Gurkhas who claim descent from the Sisodias of Chitore 
whence after its fall before Allauddin some Rajputs 
migrated into a valley to the west of Nepal. There they 
appear to have mixed with the Himalayan people of 
the Mongolian race and formed the present Gurkha 
‘(or Gorkha) people. Their Aryan characteristics, however, 
are still apparent. Dr. Wright who has written a detailed 
history of Nepal from native chronicles says at page 25 in 
describing the Gurkhas “ The Gorkhas or Gorkhalis for- 
merly occupied the district round the town of Gorkha 
which is about 40 miles west of Kathamandu. They are 
.said to be of Rajput descent and to have been driven ou: 
of Rajputana on the occasion of a Mahomedan invasion. 
They first settled near Palpa having passed through the 
Kumaon hills and gradually extended their dominion to 
Gorkha. The Gorkhas are in general fine looking men. 
Some of the higher castes such as are found in regiments 
are tall and slim in figure and muscular and enduring 
and have high features like the natives of Hindustan. 
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‘However owing to intermarriage they have become much 
mixed. They are essentially a military race. They are 
temperate and hardy and make good soldiers. They are 
by no means industrious and take but a small share in 
the agricultural or mechanical labours of the country: 
The Newars are in general a shorter set of men than 
the Gorkhas and their features are more of the Mongolian 
type.” ( page 26) * The Gorkhas are also fairer in com- 
plexion than the Newars who have more yellowish features” 
Complexion, hereditary military tendencies and strict 
adherence to Hindu religion, therefore, unmistakably 
substantiate the tradition among the Gurkhas that they are 
descended from Sisodia Rajputs. 


Speaking of the religion of the people, the Newars and 
other older people cf Nepal are mostly Buddhists, though 
a large minority of the Newars are also Hindus. The 
higher castes especially the Brahmins and Khatris inclu- 
ding the Gurkhas are orthodox Hindus and devout wor- 
shippers of Siva. Indeed the great temple of Pasupati is 
from ancient times the chief temple of the land and is 
also famous throughout India. Siva’s consort Durga and 
son Ganapati are also favourite deities and have many 
temples erected to them by devout kingly worshippers. 
And the wonder is that even the Buddhists are worshippers 
-of Devi. Indeed the Mahayana or Tibet Buddhism which is 
prevalent here is so full of idolatry and superstition and 
has borrowed so much from Hindu ideas that the Buddhits 
of Nepal do not scruple to sacrifice cocks, goats, and 
buffaloes to the terrible Durga; for this Buddhism has 
-also invented its own goddesses the Taras who are five in 
number and who are the wives of five Buddhas(!!!) and 
have five sons. The Buddhists in Nepal like the Hindus 
are also flesh-eaters. Of course cows are sacred to both 
-and to kill or maim a cow is as heinous a crime as to kill 
or maim a human being. 


* A contrary statement appears in the Imperial Gazetteer under Nepal; which is 
probably inaccurate and is perhaps a wrong quotation of the words of Dr, Wright. 
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Thus we see that in the physical aspects of the 
country and the characteristics of the people Nepal much 
resembles Kashmir, except in the fact already noticed viz. - 
that while Kashmir has always been famous for the 
learning of its Pandits who have in historical and modern: 
times too, migrated into other provinces and made their 
mark, Nepali Brahmins are not known for learning. 
Indeed Brahmins from outside have usually been indented 
for in Nepal and we know that the worshippers of Pasupati 
are Brahmins from the south (both Deccan and Madras). 
There are also Brahmins from Kanauj and Tirhut or 
Mithila which are contiguous to Nepal. These Brahmins 
very probably in modern days have written out the chro- 
nicles of Nepal from ancient Vamsavalis which as in 
Kashmir give a history of the valley from the most 
ancient times commencing with even Satyayuga down to 
the conquest of the country by the Gurkhas under Prithvi-. 
Narayana in 1768 A. D. This legendery history has been 
given in summary by Dr. Wright in his book entitled 
History of Nepal. This account on the face of it is 
legerdary and jumbles facts and fancies in an undistin- 
guishable mass. The chronology too is hopelessly at fault 
owing to what is imaginery and later theory. Some 
inscriptions, however, enable us in conjunction with this. 
history to give some interesting detailed facts of Nepal 
history from about 600 A. D. to 800 A. D. the period we are 
concerned with in this volume. Before proceeding to detail 
it we must give a short summary of the preceding history. 


Whether Siva worship is older in Nepal or Buddha 
worship cannot be determined. But Pasupati and Buddha 
equally claim the reverence of the people from ancient 
times. Asoka certainly was once sovereign of this land 
and visited it. He is said to have given his daughter in 
marriage to a local king. Nagas, Yakshas, Rakshasas: 
and Durgas are common to both rleigions. And Nepal is. 
considered a Mahapitha” because it contains the four most. 
sacred shrines of the world viz, Svayambhu Chaitya, 
Gujesvari Pitha, Sivalinga Pasupati and Karlie Smagan” 
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(Wright H. of N. p. 91). There is a tradition current in. 
Nepal that Vikramajit also came to and ruled in Nepali 
and laid down laws. The Bhairavas of Siva may perhaps 
be attributed to his influence and were introduced along 
with other attendants of Siva. There is a jumble of dates 
here which may be neglected, for a Vikramajit is also 
mentioned further on. But Vikrama certainly introduced 
the Samvat era in Nepal and, it is said, paid off all debts. 
There is indeed a curious tradition all over India that the 
founder of an era must pay off all debts existing in the 
country, and thus make all men happy. Thereis not the 
least doubt that the Vikrama era has been in use in Nepal 
since a very long time. And here we come in contact 
with inscriptions which have been read and translated by 
two such learned antiquarians as Bhagvanlal Indraji and 
Buhler. These are all given togetherin Indian Antiqua- 
ry Vol. iX, and we quote them from that journal. 


The first four inscriptions are in clear Gupta 
characters‘and are dated Samvat 386, 413, 435 and 535. 
What Samvat this is we shall see further on. The next 
important inscription given is that of Sivadeva of the 
Lichhavi family without date and mentions Mahasamanta 
Amsuvarman. The sixth inscription is dated Samvat 34 
and belongs to AmSuvarman himself describing him as 
a servant of Mahadeva and of Bappa and styling him as 
Mahasamata. These two are in changed Gupta characters. 
A third dated S. 39 belongs to the same king. Besides 
other inscriptions there is next one in S. 49 by Jishnu- 
gupta who was Yuvaraja to Vishnugupta in -which Maha- 
rajadhiraja Amsuvarman is mentioned. Next comes a 
grant of Sivadeva for the maintenance of a Siva temple 
Siveévara founded by him dated S. 119 and two others of 
this same Sivadeva in S. 143 and 145 in which a Yuvaraja 
Vijayadeva is mentioned. Lastly we have a_ most 
important inscription by Jayadeva in S. 155 which gives a 
legendery predigree to the Lichhavi kings connecting them 
with the solar line, Lichhavi being said to be a descendant 
of Dasaratha after 8 intervening kings. Inthis line were 
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born Sankaradeva, Dharmadava, Manadeva, Mahideva and 
Vasantadeva, then after 13 kings came Udayadeva whose 
son was the famous Sivadeva who married Vatsadevi 
daughter of the Maukhari king Bhogavarman and grand- 
daughter of the king of Magadha Adityasena, ‘Pheir son 
was Jayadeva who married Rdajyadevi daughter of 
Harshadeva king of Assam who had conquered Gauda, 
Udra, Kalinga and other countries. He records this 
inscription commemorating the placing of a silver lotus 
above Pasupati and in this inscription are certain verses 
composed by the king himself. 


These inscriptions and the eras noted in them are dis- 
cussed by the well-known antiquarian Pandit Bhagavanlal 
Indraji in Ind. Ant. Vol. XIII p. 411 along with the tradi- 
tional dynastic lists preserved in Nepal also given by him 
and by Dr. Wright who in his history noticed above 
summarises one such Vamsavali given him by a Buddhist 
monk. These Vamsavalis are all legendery but contain 
very many real facts buried under imaginary stories. Now 
Pandit Bhagavanlal rightly observes that Amsuvarman in 
these inscriptions is the same Amsuvarman who is spoken 
of by Hiuen Tsang as ruling in Nepal about his time. He 
appears to have been a Thakuri or Rajput and originally 
a Samanta or feudatory of the Lichhavi king of Nepal: 
named Sivadeva; but gradually to have assumed real sov- 
ereignty himself. Now his first inscription is dated 
Samvat 34. This Samvat is clearly, therefore, the Harsha 
era. The VamSavali history as given by Dr. Wright at 
Chap. III p. 133 says that the first king of the new dynasty 
was Amsuvarman. Just before this at p. 131 it is stated 
that Vikramajit a powerful monarch of Hindustan founded 
@ new era and came to Nepal to introduce his era here. 
Now this is a second mention of the coming of Vikrsamajit 
and Pandit Bbagvanlal is correct in holding that this 
refers to the conquest of Nepal by Harsha and the -intro- 
duction of his era, the legend confounding him with 
vhe Vikrama of 57 B.C. .The change in the era in the 
inscriptions also indicates the same thing. This inscription 
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‘with the garbled story of the VaméSavalis and Hiuen 
‘Tsang’s account combine to prove that Harsha coriquered 
Nepal and introduced his era there most probably in 
the days of Sivadeva Licchavi. This conquest may be 
looked upon as attested to even by Bana when he says in 
the Harsha Charita yéiq: garat: feaaa: ax: 


Our history is concerned with the conquest of Harsha 
and with later events. But as we have said before, it 
would be interesting to note here the historical facts before 
this event which can be gathered from inscriptions. Now 
the Vams&valis mention certain kings before Harsha whe 
are also mentioned in inscriptions and these are 1 Vrisha- 
deva 2 Sankaradeva 3 Dharmadeva 4 Manadeva, 5 Mahi- 
deva and Vasantadeva. They are not only mentioned in 
Jayadeva’s inscription (no. 15) of Harsha S. 153 i.'e. A. D. 
759 but they have left their own inscriptions as stated 
before dated S. 386, 435 and 535. The question here is 
what Samvat is this. They certainly precede Jayadeva of 
759 A. D. by many generations i.e. several centuries. 
Now it is impossible to take the Gupta era here, for the 
years would be, adding 320, 706, 755, and 855 A..D. Saka 
era of 78 A.D. and Vikrama era of 57 B.C. are both 
admissable. But Pandit Bhagavanlal has _ rightly 
held that the Vikrama era alone is applicable 
considering the number’ of _— generations that 
intervened between Jayadeva of 759 A. D. and Manadeva 
of the first inscription. We find from inscription no. 15 
that Jayadeva was preceded by the famous1 Sivadeva 
son-in-law of the powerful Maukhari, 2 Narendradeva, 
then 13 unnamed kings then 17th Udayadeva, 18th Vasan- 
tadeva, 19th Mahideva and 20th Manadeva 
son of Dharmadeva axd Rajyadevi as mentioned 
in inscription No. 1 of S. 386. These 19 kings if assigned 
about 437 years at 23 year’s average foreach generation 
as usual will take Manadeva to A.D. 322 (759-437). IfS. 386 
be treated as Vikrama Samvat we get A.D. 326 which 
js near Manadeva’s date above obtained. But if we take 
Samvat 386 as given in the Saka era it gives us A. D. 464. 
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Under this view there will be between Manadeva and 
Jayadeva 759-464=295 years which for 19 or even 18 
generations of kings in the interval gives 15 or 16 years 
only for each generation. One is, therefore, convinced 
that Pandit Bhagvanlal is correct in taking the Vikrama. 
Samvat forthe early inscriptions in Nepal; though this 
contradicts the view of many antiquarians, as the Pandit. 
himself ‘has observed, that the Vikrama Samvat’ was. 
concocted about the beginning of the 5th century.A.D. This. 
is the great importance and value of these inscriptions 
as they umistaknably give usa date in Vikrama Samvat- 
so old as 386 or A. D. 329 i. e. preceding the fifth century. 


We will now turnto our period. The first thing to be 
. noticed is that Harsha seems very definitely to have con-- 
quered Nepal and introduced his era there. This was in. 
the days of a Licchavi king named Sivadevaand must have 
happened very soon after Harsha’s accesion, sometime- 
about 610 A. D. The king being thus weakened his Saman- 
ta Amsuvarman, a powerful prince, easily became ascen- 
dent, but not su ascendent as to throw away Harsha’s era, 
or to throw away his own title as Samanta. Hence his two 
inscriptions use the Harsha era and still retain the title 
Samanta though he virtually remained the master as 
claief minister or commander. This sort of double lordship 
lasted probably for some generations, Pandit Bhagvanlal 
mentions a parallel in the latest history of Nepal itself 
viz. of the family of the prime minister Jang Bahadur. But 
there are more such parallels in Indian bistory and we 
may quote the Peshwas themselves on our side who for 
fou: generations were both: ministers and masters while 
the Satara chiefs for generations were ostensibly kings and 
yet powerless. Hiuen Tsang states that ‘the kings in 
Nepal were Kshatriyas and believed in Buddha. Amsu- 
varman arecent king had written a treatise on Etymology” 
This description: shows that AmSuvarman was then dead. 
but not necessarily when Hiuen Tsang visited Sravasti. It 
is probable he never went to Nepal personally but collected 
information which was noted later and at that time Amsu- 
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varman was dead. Inscription no. 7 is by Amsuvarma him- 
self and is dated Samvat 39 which being in Harsha’s era 
gives A. D. 645. He must have been alive then and it can 
not be explained how Sir Vincent Smith gives 641 A. D. as 
the date of his death (E. H. 3rd Ed. p. 366). But Amsu- 
varman must have died before Harsha very probably and 
he was not the man who gave assistance to the’Chinese 
envoy who was maltreated by the ruler of Tirhut as stated 
in the history of Kanauj. For it appears that Amsuvarman 
at least in his later days was a staunch Hindu and 
a worshipper of Siva as may be surmised from the 
following bee applied to him in this very inseription 
viz, fa fat araeredtieaiaateaaacan qanGaredan 
Watwaaaert we: This wording not only corroborates 
Hiuen Tsang’s report about AmSuvarman’s learning but 
shows that he had seen the fallacy of the wrong philosophy 
(of course Buddhism). The course of history in Nepal, 
therefore, at this time was the same as elsewhere. 
The kings upto AmSuvarman were sometimes Buddhists, 
sometimes Vaishnavites. The first Vishnudeva whose name 
‘we have in inscription No. 1 is described in Ins. No..15 of 
Jayadeva as ataqaraaqataid i. e. favourer of the teaching of 
Buddha. The Buddhist religion probably led to the enervation 
of the kingly line and Amsuvarman appears to have vecome 
supreme, being a professor of the sturdier religion of Siva. 
It is pertinent to note that this Amsuvarman and his 
successors call themselves in the beginning of their in- 
scriptions JamdweRadeigqgeia i.e.favoured by the feet of 
Lord Pasupati while the first four inscriptions do not 
contain this epithet. The Lord Pasupati was certainly 
‘there before Amsuvarman. For Hiuen Tsang’ describing 
the people of Nepal says, ‘The people are rude and 
deceitful and ugly in appearance; but skilled mechanics 
(a true description of the Mongolian peoples). They believed 
both the false and true religions, Buddhist monasteries and 
Deva temples touching each other”. We may, therefore, 
be sure that Pasupati was already there but the kings 
were usually Buddhists and sometimes Vaishnavites. 
Whatever be the reason, AmSsuvarman established 
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kimself as paramount Samanta and was a worshipper 
of Pasupati. The other epithet acqqrerq-gra occurs in all 
inscriptions both in Amsuvarman’s as in the preyious ones 
dated in Vikrama Samvat. It seems that Bappa was the 
naine or an epithet of the founder of the royal family of 
Licchavis, which was mentioned with revergnce by all, 
like that of Sivaji Chhatrapati mentioned both by the 
Peshwas and the Satara kings. Another similarity to the 
later parallel may be fcundinthe fact that while the 
Licchavi kings issue their edicts from Managriha, Amsu- 
varmanand his successors issue them from Kailasakita 
These palaces must be located in different towns like 
Poona and Satara andthe titular king ruled in one city 
while the real sovereign held his court in another. 


AmSuvarman probably died in 646 A.D. His son 
Vibhuvarman (S. 45 or A. D. 651) also filled the same posi- 
tion. The king Sivadeva must have afforded assistance to 
the Chinese envoy atthis time against the governor of Tirhut 
Inscription No. 8 (Ind. Ant. Vol. IX) of 8. 49 or A. D. 655. | 
mentions a king Jishnugupta and his heir apparent Vishnu 
gupta. The change of name-ending from Varman to Gupta 
indicates, probably that these were other than descendants 
of Amsuvarman. But the latter is mentioned in this 
record with great respect and styled as maharajadhirdaja. 
This indicates that they must have been his successors 
and relations and they also issued orders from Kailasa- 
kuta. .This inscription mentions one Dhruvadeva as. 
king and he must have succeeded Sivadeva. 


We now con,2 to Sivadeva the second a famous king, 
the father of Jayadeva- He has left three inscriptions. In 
the first dated S. 119=A. D. 725 he grants a land for the 
due worship of Sivesvara temple founded by himself to, 
» Pagupatacharya. In the next dated 143 S.=749 A. D. 
he assigns lands for the maintenance of Sivadeva ‘Vihara 
tor Buddhists. This is characteristic of Nepal kings whe 
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like their subjects were worshippers of Hindu deities and 
Buddhistic gods. Even Hiuen Tsang as above quoted has. 
noted that Buddhist monasteries and Deva temples were 
close together. In the third inseription H. S. dated 145 or 
751 A.D. the Dutaka or messenger is Yuvaraja Vijayadeva 
who may be Jayadeva the next king himself as Pandit. 
Bhagvanlal says or his elder brother predeceased. In this 
inscription we come across a new sloka not yet found in 
inscriptions charging future rulers against the resumption 
of the gift, a sloka which may be quoted here for the in- 
formation of the curious reader.: “ gyt qe” (wha says 
is not stated ): 
qt sraaaerst sada sat Ral Raianaaqierg: | 
we wae aft faa Fert araaaar fafa a wag: 
This Sivadeva married a daughter of a Maukhari king 
and a grand-daughter of Adityasena, the Gupta king of 
Magadha. This shows that the Nepal Lichhavi dynasty 
was related to the ruling Kshatriya families in India. 
His son Jayadeva came to the throne between 145 and 153 
H. S. in the latter of which year his long interesting in- 
scription is dated. The first portion of it gives the pedi- 
gree of the Lichhavis and assigns them to the solar line. 
With regard to this claim we will add a separate note. 
But tae Lichhavis were then in the eighth century A. D. 
certainly treated as solar line Kshatriyas; and this king 
himself married a daughter of Harshadeva king of Assam. 
Vho ruled after Jayadeva we do not know. But the 
Vamsavalis of Nepal give the chronology of early Nepal 
kings in such a different manner that it is not possible to 
give a connected line without the corroboration of in- 
scriptions. It is, therefore, not possible to say when this 
line of Lichhavi kings ended. A new Rajput dynasty was 
certainly founded in the 9th century and with that two 
new towns viz. Kirtipura and Bhaktapura or Bhatgaon as 
itis now called were founded and also a new era called the 
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Nepali era dating from Oct. 879 A.D. (Saka 801) was 
founded by this new dynasty. When this new dynasty 
came to power is also not certain ; but certain it is that 
it is not the first king of this line who founded the era. 
. Dr. Wright mentions in the history of the preceding 
dynasty towards theendthata Brahmin who was considered 
an incarnation of Sankaracharya came to visit the country 
to see how the rules and customs established by Sankara- 
charya were observed. This fact we will discuss at length 
in ous next volume to which it pertains. We may 
generally state that the Lichhavi line of kings came to 
end sometime between 759 A. D. the date of Jayadeva’s 
long inscription and 879 A.D. the starting date of 
the Nepali era. 


NOTES 
(1) LICHHAVIS, 


The Lichhavis, we have Seen in Jayadeva’s inscriptiondated Harsha 
Era 153 or A. D. 759, connect themselves with the solar line of Kshatri- 
yas, alleging that Lichhavi was the name of a king eighth in descent 
from DaSaratha father of Rama. This was of course inconsonance with 
the prevailing notions of the 8th century A. D. and those preceding and 
following it when every king tried to assign his family either to the 
solar or the lunar race. We similarly find the Cholas of ‘the south call 
themselves solar Kshatriyas in inscriptions noted in the history of the 
Eastern Chalukyas and the Pandya-Chola areDravidas pre-eminently from 
the times of the Mahabharata. It seems that the kingly families in the 
outlying territories who accepted the Aryan faith were, even in the days 
of the Manusmriti (2nd century B. C.), conceded by the orthodox 
Aryans to be Kshatriyas, but a distinction was made and they were 
called Vratya Kshatriyas, that is, Kshatriyas who had lost the Samska- 
ras or discontinued Aryan religious ceremonies owing to the loss of 
‘contact with Brahmins. These Vratya Kshatriyas Manu enumerates 
in the following Sloka :— 


Aal ASM WATAITRESIANG F 
qeM FUT Wa Ae wt TI (AE X, 22). 


This Sloka clearly contains the names of those outlying foreign peoples 
whose kingly families were admitted to be Vratya Kshatriyas. The 
Dravidas are the well known Chola-Pandya-Kerala kings of the south, 
while the Nicbhavis or;Lichhavis and the Khasas are well known peoples 
of the nozth. (Nata, Karana and Zalla are lost to history while the 
Mallas are also lost probably, though Malla kingdoms are mentioned in 
the Mahabharata list). Both the Khasas and Lichhavis are historical 
peoples and undoubtedly belong to the Mongolian race. The Lichhavis 
were rulers in India also and were allied to the Sakyas in which clan 
Buddha was born. They were included within Aryanism in most 
ancient times and a Lichhavi princess was the mother of the Gupta line 
-of emperors of India. Perhaps she was a Nepal princess. It is not 
therefore strange that in later’ history the Lichhavis were 
practically treated as Kshatriyas and had marriage relations with most 
undoubted Aryan Kshatriya families like the Maukharis. .The Khasas 
‘will be noticed in the next note. 


(2) MINOR HIMALAYAN STATES. 


Between Kashmir and Nepal there were then and there are even 
now many minor hill states in the Himalayan region. The chief in- 
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habitants of this region were the Khasas or Khasas mentioned even ir 
the Manusmriti as one of the Vratya Kshatriyas. This people are cer- 
tainly Mongolian in race and at one time must have had their own kings 
in these regions. The Aryans, however, viz. Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
migrated into these regions probably about the time of the Greek or Saka 
or Kushan invasions of the Panjab and the Kshatriyas founded Aryan 
kisgdoms which have subsisted almost to this day. As has often been 
. said these Himalayan dynasties of kings are very long lived like meat 
or fruit preserved in ice. These dynastiesin the cold regions of the 
Himalayan mountains continued undecayed and undisturbed for cen- 
turies and many of them subsist to-day. They have also preserved old 
manners and traditions very faithfully and we can often go to the 
Himalayas for the purpose of ascertaining old customs which once pre- 
vailed in India. Some information relating to these states is given 
below from Cunningham’s Archzological Survey Report (Vols.V and IX) 


Chamba :—The ancient name of this state is Champa as mentioned 
in the Rajatarangini. The state occupies the whole course of the Ravi 
and its tributaries within the mountains. The Raja there is a Surya- 
vamsi king and his Purohita has preserved a genealogy of the reigning 
family which as usual begins with Brahma. Some inscriptions at 
Barmavar or Varmapura on the Ravi preserve a few names of kings and 
the Rajatarangini also mentions some. The inscriptions mention the 
Vaméga as Moshanasva Gotradityavaméa ( aryaratanéeaqdar ), a gotra 
name which we do not find in the modern lists of Gotras ,which is a 
remarkable fact. The Rajas as usual are worshippers oi Siva, Parvati 
Ganesa, Lakshmi and Narayana or Vishnu and have founded many 
temples to them at Barmavar, and Champa. The names of the kings 
all end in Varma and we give the following names pertaining to our 
period from the list given by. Cunningham, of course from the lists 
supplied by local Rajas ( Arch. S. R. Vol. [IX p.114 and 115 ¥ (1) Adi- 
varma (2) Deva V. (3) Mandra V. (4) Kantara V. (5) Parakalpa V 
(6) Aja V.(7) Meru V.(8) Suvarna V.and (9) Lakshmi V. said in 
the local list to be killed in an invasion of Mlechhas. This invasion 
Cunningham strangely enough, takes to be that of Sankarvarman of 
Kashmir in 890A. D. Taking 30 years as overage for each reign in 
this Himalayan line of kings we may take it that these nine kings 
ruled for about 270 years and that Adiv. began to reign in about 620 
A. D. The next king mentioned isMoshana V. (who may perhaps be the 
Moshanaéva of the inscriptions. ) 


The names of later kings need not be given but those kings who are: 
mentioned in the Rajatarangini are the following, 1 Sala killed by 
Ananta of Kashmir in 1030 A. D. 2 ASata whose sister was married by 
Kalasa (A. D. 1060 ) and 3 Udaya who is mentioned about 1121 in this. 
history of Kashmir. 


MINOR HIMALAYAN STATS at? 


Nurpur :— The ancient name of this state was Udumbara. The 
chief city is now called Pathankot which is situated in a narrow neck 
of land 16 miles in width which divides the valleys of the Bias and 
the Ravi. It is a great emporium of trade between thevillages of Chamba 
and Kangra in the hills and Lahore and Jwilandar in the plains’. 
The name Pathan is also written Paithan which is clearly an abbrevia- 
tion of Pratishthana and is the same name as that of Paithan 
on the Godavari. 


The old name of the country Udumbara is mentioned in Varaha- 
mihira’s list of countries along with Kapisthala who are the Kambistholi 
of Arrian’s Indica. In the Vishnu Purana, the name is mentioned with 
Trigarta and Kulinda which are Kangra and Kulu of modern days. The 
present Rajas are called Pathaniyas and trace their origin to twenty 
generations back. Probably before that time the small kingdom was 
under J@landhara. The local list of kings given by Devi Sah Bra!.min 
to Cunningham commenced with Jayapala who is said to bea Pundir 
or descendent of Pandu i.e. a Tomar Rajput descended from Arjuna: 
The list extended from Jayapala of about 1095 A. D..to Jaswantsing 
of 1846. These Rajas of Nurpur were of great note during Mahomedan 
times from the days of Raja Bakhtamalla who sided with Sikandur Sur 
against Akbar and who was put to death by Bairamkhan who placed his 
brother Takhtamalla on the gad in his place. 


Mandi :— The mountain course of the Bias is divided between the 
three kingdoms of Kulu, Mandi and Kangra; Kangra being lowest, Mandi 
in the middle and Kulu, highest up. The Mandi family is a 
younger branch of the Suketa family the separation having taken 
place about 1200 A. D. as the story of thé family tells. But the copper- 
plate inscription of the temple at Nirmand gives four names all of whoni 
take the suffix Sena which is peculiar to the family of Suketa and 
Mundi and these four correspond to certain names in the local list of 
kings. The date of the last (Samudrasena) of the four is probably 
Samvat 1227 or 1170 A. D. which agrees well with the succeeding 27 
names upto the death of Bala Birasena in 1857. 


The letters of the inscription at Nirmand ,re ofthe Gupta type 
which has misled some to believe that it must be dated in the 4th or 5th’ 
century A. D. ** But these Gupta characters have been always in use in 
the hills between the Jumna and the Indus. They are found on the 
coins of the Kangra rajas so late as the time of Trailokya Chandra 
- contemporary of Jehangir and inal! inscriptions of Kashmir, Kangra, 
and Mandi whose king Jalamsena died in 1838 and the sati pillars in 
his reign bear the words Maharaja in the same Gupta characters. 
In fact thé Banias of Mandi still keep their accounts in Gupta charac- 
ters anda Bania could easily read Samundra Gupta’s inscription on 
' the Allahabad Pillar when shown tohim.” This illustrates what we 
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have said in the beginning viz. that things in the snows of the Hima- 
jayas are long preserved. 


The genealogy given by Cunningham from the local list begins with 
Virasena whom he places about 765 A. D. from whom Samundrasena the 
recorder of the Nirmand inscription above noted is the 17thand his 
dateis 1166 A.D. The genealogy comes down tothe 45th generation 

“in Vijayasena of 1851 A.D. The number of sati pillars here is very 
‘large indeed the last being so late as J838 A. D> 

Kulu and Simla states—In all these States: especially between 
Nepal and Kangra are spread the Kunet people who are a bratch of the 
KhaSas. They are very numerous in these regions. These are, 
according to Cunningham, the ancient Kunindas mentioned by Varaha 
Mihira and the Kulindas mentioned in the Vishnu Purana. Kulindas are 
mentioned in the Mahabharata list of peoples also but as-no locations or 
even directions are mentioned in that list it is impossible to decide 
whether these Kulindas are the Himalayan Kunets, When the Aryan 

‘immigration among them took place cannot be determined. But the 
following observations of Cunningham may be givenhere. ‘* The 
Kunets and the Khasas both profess to have been the masters of these 
hills before the Aryan immigration which followed the Mahomedan 
conquest. Allthe ancient remains within the present area of Kunet 
occupation are assigned to a people who are called Mois or Mons and 
all agree that these were the Kunets themselves. The fact is that 
Mon is simply their Tibetan name while Kunind or Kunet is their 
Indian name” (Arch. S. R. Vol. IX p. 127). Further “in Dvara Hath in 
Garhwal there are a number of monuments like tombs built of large flat 
tiles which the people attribute to the Mois or Mons. ‘These I take to 
be the ancient Kunets before they were driven from Dvara Hath 
to Joshimath”. 

Here is a possible explanation of the riddle in the Puranas already 
noticed as to who the Monas were whose mlechha rule is said: to follow 
that of the Sakas and Tukharas. It seems that these Monas of the 
Puranas were the very ancestors of the Kulindas who were a Tibetan 
people and who ruled for some time even in the plains of the Panjab 
and Cis-Sutlej provinces after the Kushans. They are said properly to be 
the ancestors of the modern Kunets because they were then unmixed 
mlechhas and the modern Kunets appear tobe mixed Aryan and non- 
Aryan people or they may have been Khasas proper who also are now 
mixed. But the Kunets themselves use that name (Mona) for the ancient 
possessors of these hills. These Cis—Himalayan Monas may also, 
Cunningham thinks, be connected with the Mundas of Eastern India > 
and strangely enough their name also appears in the Kaliyuga future 
kings of mlechha race. The following line from the Vishnu Purana has 
been quoted already. qaxret TAMAS TEST BSA TAT WeTgT Har wa F 
aferdivag: eat zarasararit sarqraarta areata tt (fF. SA Be SpA. BV. 42 ). 
The period 1090 years is absurd but probably it represents the total of 
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the reigns even if they were contemporaneous. However, the Mundas. 
and the Monas mentioned here may well be identified according to 
Cunningham with these Eastern Indian and Cis-Himalayan peoples who 
may have become predominant after the Turushkas or Tukharas i.e. 
the Kushans were overthrown. 


Whatever that may be, the Kunindas were certainly a noted people 
in the days of Varaha-mihira (500 A. D.) who mentions them among the 
north-west section of India peoples ang who even mentions them sepa-- 
rately as pointed out by Cunningham (p. 134 ditto) where the evil influence 
of bad planets on each set of triple Nakshatras is mentioned. “The 
following in regular order will perish viz. Panchala, Magadha, Kalinga, 
Avanti, Anarta, Sindhu-Sauvira, Harahtna, Madra, and finally, king of 
the Kunindas. ” Therefore there must have been in even Hiuen Tsang’s. 
days a Kuninda powerful separate-kingdom. Cunningham identified 
their country with Srughna,the capital of which near Baria on the west of 
the Jumna has been identified as Sugh by him. It com, rised the greater 
part of the Kunet country, the remaining portion being divided between 
Kuluta or Kulu and Satadru or Panjor. “This is the very district in 
which the coins of Amoghabhiti king of the Kunindas are found most 
plentifully. His date I have fixed approximately as B.C. 150 as three 
coins were found in company with 30 coins of the Greek king Apollodo- 
tus in a field near Jvalamukhi (p. 134).* 


The people of these kingdoms were then Buddhists as all Mongolian 
peopies generally were. Aryan influence must have therefore pene- 
trated these hilly regions in ancient times. Whothe kings were 
from the 7th to 12th century we cannot say. Certain itis that the 
Kunets the modern people of these parts are a mixed race “ aboriginal 
Tartars by the inother's side but Aryans by the fathers,” sons of 
Brahmins aad Kshatriyas born of Kunet or KhaSa women who as 
mentioned in Nepal history were never unwilling to form such connec-” 
‘tions. Their progeny was‘and is treated as Kshatriyas; a fact which seems 
to western scholars inexplicable. But the simple explanation is that the 
‘ Khagas were from Manu’s time treated as Vratya Kshatriyas (see the 
$loka already quoted) and the marriage of Brahmins and Kshatriyas with 
them was never illegalin ancient times down even to the mediaval period: 
The progeny was of course treated as Kshatriyas. Marriage was formal 
but binding, the Kshatriya KhaSas being Vratya. “Hence there was no 


setting aside of Sastra in this custom which prevailed inthe Himalayan 
regions where the emigrating Aryans, Brahmins agd Kshatriyas having 
necessarily few women with them had perforce to take Kunet wives. 


* Another ancient king of Srughna is mentioned in inscriptions at Barhut where 
Cunningham has found an inscription on a Torana or gateway mentioning a Srughna 
king Dhanabhati, whose inscription also was found in Mathura and who Cunningham 
says was contemporaneous with Apollodotus and Agnimitra, The Knnindas thus 
‘had once extensive sway upto BarhutinC. See Cunningham's Barh. pp, 127-130, 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE KINGDOMS OF THE PANJAB. 


(We now come to the history of the Panjab-the land par excellence of 
the Indo-Aryans,—during the first portion of the mediwval Hindu period. 
That history is certainly very meagre and it is hence that we are taking 
it the last. It seems there were no powerful kingdoms in the Panjab 
during this period and the details too that are to be found in the records 
of adjoining countries are scanty and fitful. Yet, we may make an 
attempt to understand the history of this important part of India from 
such materials as are at present available.) 


Hiuen Tsarg mentions in the Panjab the following 
kingdoms or rather tracts that were independent 
kingdoms at one time ; for many of them in his time were 
subject to Kashmir. He mentions on coming into India 
proper after crossing the I1dus:—1 Taxila (Rawalpindi) 
2 Sinhapura (Salt range tract bounded on the west by the 
Indus ) and 3 Urasa (Haripur or Hazara). These kingdoms 
were formerly subject to Gandhara but were then under 
Kashmir. The fact appears to be that when the Hun 
empire fell, Kashmir made itself master of most of its 
Indian provinces. The seat of the Hun power was at 
Gandhara and it had even engulfed Kashmir; but Kashmir 
_regained its independence under Pravarasena when 
Mihirakula was defeated by Yaso-dharman of Mandsaur 
about 500 A. D. Kashmir grew stronger still. under the 
Karkota dynasty before the very time of the visit of 
Hiuen Tsang, i. e about 600 A. D. and ruled over Taxila, 
Sinhapura* and Uraga. The next kingdoms mentioned by 
him are 4 Punach and 5 Rajapurior Rajauri. These were 
also subject to Kashmir and were in fact normally so. The 


* Sinhapur. of Hiuen {sang has been identified with the Salt Range mountain 
region by Cunningham properly enoush, He thinks-that the capital was at Mallot 
where there areruits. The fortis situated on a precipitous outlying spur of the Salt 
Range overlooking the plains at a height of about 3000 feet above the sea-level, The 
temple and gateway which are the only ‘remains of antiquity here are in the Kashmirian 
style of architecture showing that the cquntry as stated by Hiuen Tsang was in 
possessioaof Kashnir forso nz time. (Arz1. S.°%Canimsian Vol V) 
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next kingdoms mentioned are 6 Tekka 7 Chinabhukti, 
8 Jalandhara 9 Kultta and 10 Satadru. Wedo not know 
much of Chinabhukti which was probably only a 
province (Bhukti) and is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang 
because it'was once inhabited by some Chinese princes. We 
know very little also of Kulita and Satadru where no 
kings are mentioned and. which probably were subject to 
Kanauj in his time, for Hiuen Tsang mentions that the 
Sutlej was to the west of this Satadru kingdom. We get 
some information about Tekka and Jalandhara from 
contemporary records which ye proceed to relate. 


Taking Jalandhara first, a name still surviving in 
the Jalandhara city we find the following short notice of 
it by Cunningham which we take from his ‘Coins of 
Medizval India’ ( pp. 99-100 ) “The rich district of 
Jalandhara originally comprised the two Doabs lying 
between the rivers Ravi, Beas and Sutlej. The capital of 
the country was Jalandhara and Kot Kangra was its chief 
stronghold. The name is derived from the Danava 
Jalandhara killed by. Siva.* The dead demon stretched: 
it is said, across the Panjab. The Titan’s mouth is said to 
be Jvalamukhi and his feet are at Multan; and the part 
about Jalandhara is said to be his back and henceitis called 
Jalandhara Pitha a name slightly altered by Akbar to 
Jalandhara Bit. Another name for this country is 
Trigarta i.e. watered by the three rivers Ravi, Bias and 
Sutlej. Hemachandra in his Kosa says weaafamat: @: 
and this name Trigarta is also stillin use being handed 
down from the days of the Mahabharata. The royal 
family of Trigarta believes that they are descended from 
Susarman of the Mahabharata fame (who with Duryodhana 
made a raid on Matsya cattle) and who fought © the 
great war against: the Pandavas. They are lunar race 


*The story of the demon Jalandhara is giyenin the Padma Purana. He is said to 
b2ason of the Ganges by the Ocean and was blessed by Brahma who asked the Ocean 
to recede and make room for him and the sea accordingly receded from the Himalayas 
The story is like the story about Konkan based oft the geological aspect of the Panjab 
seashells being still found at the foot of the Himalayas. The idea of the demon- 
stretching across the Panjab is well explained by Cunningham by the running of the 
‘two riyers Satlej and Ravi intancient times parallel to each cther upto Multan 
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Kshatriyas and take tke.suffix of Chandra to their name 
all along. An inscription in the temple of Baijanath at 
Kiragrama dated A. D. 804 names Jayachandra as the 
Raja of Jadlandhara. The Rajatarangini states that 
Prithvi Chandra the Raja of Trigarta fled before Sankar- 
varman. Kalhana again mentions one Indra Chandra as* 
the Raja of Jalandhara about 1040 A. D. Their coins 
show the same symbol viz: a horseman which symbol is used 
by most coins of the Panjab and of Kabul and Prithviraj of 
Delhi and even Mahomedan kings like Mahmud and 
Ghori copied it”’. 

The kings of Trigarta were sometimes dependent and 
sometimes independent throughout Mahomedan times and 
we shall have to relate the taking of the precipitous fort of 
Kangra‘in the history of Mahmud’s expeditions in the next 
volume. As in many hill kingdoms e. g. Assam, one and 
the same dynasty seems to have ruled over Jalandhara. 
from the most ancient times downtothe modern for reasons 
which we have frequently mentioned before. Jalandhara. 
was lost as a kingdom in Mogul days though Ket Kangra 
stil) preserves the dynasty as one of loca] Rajas. 


We go on to the Tekka kingdom. Hiuen Tsang says. 
that the former capital was Sialkot or Sakala and that 
Mihirakula ruled there. It appears that the Hun king- 
dom of Sialkot which was destroyed by Yasodharman was 
subsequently seized by a new dynasty of Kshatriyas called 
Tak or Takshaka. This name is mentioned even in the 
Chachanama. The kingdom lay between the Ravi and 
the Chinab i. e. to the north of the Jalandhara kingdom. 
The description given by Hiuen Tsang accords well with 
this position but tne remark that the Indus was on its 
border seems somewhat strange unless we believe that the 
kingdom stretched across the Panjab from the foot of the 
Himalayas to the Indus. The people he says were not 
Buddhists a fact which agrees well with the story of the 
persecution of the Buddhists by Mihirakula who was him- 
self a worshipper of Siva and who hated Buddhism 
thoroughly though he was a foreigner.. The Taks were of 
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course Hindus and remained so throughout their history. 
The famous chronicler of the Rajputs says that they were 
one of the 36 royal families of Kshatriyas but that they 
have left no trace of themselves now as they were entirely 
converted to Mahomedanism in Mahomedan times. 

It is not quite clear if Thakkiya mentioned in the 
reign of Sankarvarman of Kashmir by Kalhana is the 
same kingdom of Tak; apparently this Tak kingdom is 
referred to here though Kalhana uses the word fey 
which. is not equivalent to Tak (arm). The gq was 
assailed by Bhoja, king of Kanauj and was assisted by 
Sankarvarman. This is the only notice we get of the Tak 
kingdom during two centuries. We do not know the 
name nor any detailed history of any king. That it was 
a powerful kingdom and did really extend up to the Indus 
is howeverclear from Hiuen Tsang’s description cf Multan, 
which he visited on hisreturn journey after Sind. Multan, he 
records, was then subject to Tekka; as also another king- 
dom to the north which he calls Pofato. After Hiuen 
Tsang’s days i.e. after Harsha’s death, when Chacha 
became the ruler of Sind, he conquered Multan and added 
it to his dominions. In fact many partsof the Panjab were 
then either subject to Kashmir or to Sind, only two king- 
doms being independent viz. Tak or Tekka and Jalandhara 
in the eastern portion of the province. | 

We may here abstract an interesting account of Multan 
from Cunningham’s Archeological Survey Report Vol. V 
pp 115-120: “The ancient fortress of Multan is situate about 
4 miles on the left bank of the Chinab river. Originally it 
stood on an island in the Ravi which joined the Chinab in 
ancient times below Multan but which now joins it 32 
miles above it. The Bias river also flowed in ancient 
times in an independent channel to the south of Multan 
though now it joins the Sutlej far higher up. In approach- 
ing Multan from. Sind, Chacha had thus to cross first the 
Sutlej and then the Bias and he reached the left bank of 
the Ravi at Sikka which was a fort just opposite Multan 
on the south bank of the Ravi. The Chachanama always 
mentions Sikka-Multan which were on -opposite banks of 
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the Ravi. In Chacha’s days the kingdom of Multan was 
ruled by a Taki and was subject to Taki in Hiuen Tsang’s 
time. The Takiruler must have remained under Chacha 
as tributary for we find when Mahamad Kasim invaded 
Multan in 712 A.-D. there was one Bajhra Taki ruler in 
Sikka who opposed him but who eventually left, the place 
and crossed the Ravi over to Multan: Multan fell before 
-Kasim and remained a Mahomedan.- kingdom throughout 
the mediaeval period. 

Though this ends the history of Multan we may 
relate the history of the sun temple in Multan, a little 
further. Multan was also called Sambapur and the temple of 
the sun there was said to have been built by Samba a son 
of Shri Krishna when he was afflicted by skin disease. The 
sun is the god who is supposed to cure all skin diseases in- 
cluding leprosy aud the temple of the sun.at Multan was 
visited by Hindus chiefly from Sind and the Panjab but 
also from other parts of India. The temple was very rich. 
It is described by Hiuen Tsang as also by the Chachanama; 
by Biladauri again who writing about: 815 <A. D. says 
“The people circumambulated it and shaved their heads 
and beards”. “The temple” says Istakheri in 975 A. D. “is 
situated in the most populous part of the city in the 
market of Multan between the bazaar of ivory dealers and 
coppersmiths. The idol has a human shape and is seated 
with its legs bent in a quandrangular posture on a throne 
made of bricks and mortar. Its whole body is covered 
with ared skin like morocco leather and nothing but its 
eyes are visible. Some say that the body is made of wood. 
The eyes of the idol are precious gems and the head is 
covered with a crown of gold.’’ Some time after 976 A. D. 
Multan was captured by a Karmatian chief of Zelem, son 
of Shaiban, when the priests of the temple were massacred, 
the statue of the sun god was broken to pieces and the 
the temple itself was converted into a mosque. 

“But the zeal of the Hindus and the avarice of the 
Mahomedan rulers (for they profited from the offerings of 
the devotees) restored the sun god and a temple seems to 
have been built near the old one (as everywhere elsein 
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India e.g. at Benares, fhe Visvesvara temple and at Ujjain, 
the old Mahakala temple or at Ayodhya). Therefore 
although when Abul Rihan visited the city of Multan 
there was no temple nor statue, the worship of the sun god 
was flourishing when Idrisi wrote in 1130. Apparently in 
his time the Ravi had changed its course and it was now a 
little river—only an overflow from it in the rainy season. 
Kazwini in 1263 gives the same account but adds that the 
great mosque was near the temple i.e.inthe very middle of 
the fort. The temple is described by the French traveller 
Therenot who visited the place in A. D. 1666. He 
describes the idol as clothed in red leather with a black 
face and two pearls for eyes. This was before Aurangzeb 
had begun his bigoted persecution of the Hindu religion. 
The final destruction of the temple and the idol isrightly at- 
tributed to him and the temple and the sun god exist no more. 
It may be added that this worship of the sun is Indo-Aryan 
and not borrowed from the Persians, as some believe. In 
the first place the Persians do not worship idols and the 
idol of the sun can only be Hindu. Its covering red 
leather, its ruby eyes and the halo crown round its head 
with its curing skin diseases are also Hindu ideas. 
Even on coins the sun is represented in this way. 
Thus says Cunningham* (Arch.S.R. Vol. V. p.122) describing 


* Cunningham describ2s the fort of Multan minutely. There are-no remains of 
ancient structures, for in Multan stone is not available and buildings are “built only of’ 
Dricks. He therefore in order to find the history of the fort sank a-well until undis- 
turbed ‘mother’ earth was reached about 40 feet below the surface all of which was the 
accumulation of ages and he has given a most interesting description of the layers of 
debris found, ‘ The accumulation of debris seems‘to beabout oneand a half feet per 
century. Two coius were discovered at a depth of about 10 to12 feet, the upper one of 
Kaikobad A. D. 1288 the lower one of Samanta Deva of Kabul A. D. #00 or 950, Bricks 
found increasée in size as one goes deever, This shows that the ancients used larger 
bricks, But the two iateresting discoveries made in this Archgeological well” were the 
great masses of ashes found at two different denths, The upper one was about 3 feet 
thick and found below 15 ft. The ovosition of this deposit corresponds 
vith the period of Mahamad Kasim’s conquest of Multan in 712 A, D. when the fort was 
stormed and burnt, The other layer of ashes was found at a denth of 32 feet which 
corresponds nearly’ with the period of Alexander's capture of the capital city ef the 
Malloi. Itis possible that this layer may be the remains of some conflagration that 
attended the massacre of the inhabitants committed by Grecian soldiers enraged at 
Alexander’s wound! Even below this layer of ashes werz found.a shoemaker’s sharpen- 
ing stone and a copper vessel filled with about 2°0 coins square in shape but unrecognis- 
able, being entirely coroded”, The last proves that coins were current in India long 
detore Alexander's invasion ( p. 129 )e j 
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a coin “The reverse is a bust of agod which Princep 
refers to as the Mithra of the Persians, but which I believe 
to be the Multan sun god called Aditya. The head is 
surrounded by rays after the Indian fashion and quite dif- 
ferent from the head dress of the Persian Mithra. (This 
coin Cunningham believes to belong to Dewaij founder of 
the dynasty which ruled in Sind before Chacha about the 
year 500 A. D. ). 


A second coin bears the same head and the name of 
-Khushru Parvej of Persia showing that some parts of Sind 
were conguered by that king as even the Chachanama 
states. And the third coin bears the same sun god’s head. 
On the obverse isa legend with the words “king of Multan’” 
at the end and on the reverse the rayed head of the sun with 
the name in Nagari of “Shri Vasudeva” and “Panchan 
Zabulistan”. This shows according to Cunningham that a. 
king by name Vasudeva ruled in Multan sometime very 
near the days of Chacha. He was probably the same as 
the Taki mentioned in the Chachanama. 


Multan was known also for another temple and thence 
called Pehladpuri. The city wasalso called Kasyapapura 
noticed in Greek histories as Kaspeira. Kasyapa is supposed 
to be the father of Hiranya-Kasipu and it is believed 
this demon ruled here and wanted to kill his son Pralhada. 
for worshipping Vishnu. The temple of Pralhada at 
Multan was long famous, an annual mela, being held 
about it on Narasimha’s birth-day. This temple was blown 
up by an explosion of a powder-magazine in its vicinity 


about 1859 A. D. 


NOTE 
WHY THE PANJAB IS STILL INDO-ARYAN 


The meagre details we have recorded regarding the three 
kingdoms of Tekka, Jalandhara and Multan’ raise’ the 
question why in the Panjab which is the undoubted home 
of the Indo Aryans and which has always been warlike, no flourishing 
Hindu:kingdoms are found in this mediaeval period cf Indian history. 
The fact appears tobe that since the invasion of Alexander that pro- 
vince has usually been under the rule of foreign races. Indeed the 
Panjab has been the buffer province of India, always trampled down by 
conquering hordes from the north-west. When Alexander came he 
found here many kingdoms and peoples, more warlike than those he 
had met within Asia thitherto. About 70 peoples are mentioned in 
the Panjab by  Arrian as having opposed Alexander. The 
ancient Puranas and the Mahabharata too mention many kingdoms in 
the Panjab; some names stillsurviving to the mediaeval period. Gandhara, 
Takshasila, Kekaya, Madra, Trigarta, Malava Kshudraka, Sibi, Amba- 
shtha, Yaudheya, and many other warlike Kshatriya tribes had thus 
kingdoms in the Panjab when Alexander invaded India. Most of them 
were conquered and many Kshatriya warriors were massacred. Inva- 
sion after invasion followed Alexander’s conquest. For afew years 
only the Panjab wus subject to Chandragupta and Aéoka but since 200 
B.C. Bactrian Greeks (200-100 B. C.) Sakas (100 B. C.—100 A. D.) 
Kushans (100-300 A. D.) and finally Huns 400 A. D.) invaded India and 
ruled in the Panjab. Thus while Alexander had almost destroyed all 
Kshatriya kingly families, the Panjab was devoid of native rule from 
200 B.C. to about 500 A. D. When the Hun power was overthrown 
native rule again established itself; but there were no powerful Ksha- 
triya kingly familiesto assert themselves again and the province was 
ther2fcre chiefly divided between Kashmir and Sind, while Gandhara 
to the west of the-Indus and a seat of Hun power was, as we have 
seen, taken possession of by the powerful Kshatriya family of Kabul. 
Taxila and Sinhapur were in the apossession of Kashmir; and Multan and 
Pofato were in that.of Sind their boundaries being conterminous. In 
eastern Panjab there were as stated above the two kingdoms of the Tekka 
which had sejzed the Hun kingdom of Sakala or Sailkot and Jalandhara- 


How did then the Panjab remainIndo-Aryan as ethnology and 
tradition unmistakably prove, down to the present day? That is a 
most interesting question which rises here. Notwithstanding foreign 
rule for 1200 years in pre-Mahomedan times and Mahomedan rule 
for nearly 700 years again from 1000 A. D. to 1700 A. D. Panjab still is 
par excellence the land of the Aryans as Sir H. Risley has found. He 
has clearly shown that it is in the Panjab and Rajputana alone that 
the population is Indo-Aryan almost from the highest to the lowest 
strata. To understand this condition of things correctly we must go 
back to the Vedic period and trace the history of the Indian Aryans 
down to modern times. 
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When the Indo Aryans came to the Panjabin their migrations to 
the south in Vedic or Avestic times they found a land just to their’ 
hearts’ desire, a land plain and fertile devoid of hills andravines. These 
Aryans were an agricultural people and coming from the plains of 
Central Asia they were probably averse to living in a mountainous 
country. They liked a land which Manu designates Jangala and 
which he describes as a fertile plain devoid of forest and with a dry 
climate like their Central Asian habitat. They found the Panjab just 
as they had wanted, but as the Avesta saysit was extremely hot and 
full of serpents. The aboriginal Dravidian population here seems to 
have been sparse and as the Aryans settled and took to cultivation, that 
population receded southwards. It is hence that the Panjab is popu- 
lated from the highest to the lowest strata by an Aryan population 
throughout its different layers. It may be remarked here that 
@ country cannot be said to be inhabited by a people unless the culti- 
vators belosg to the same race asthe rulers. In the Panjab the culti- 
vators or the Vish aré Aryans as has been said over and over again and 
itis hence that the Panjab isaland of the Indo-Aryans par excellence. 
The lowest strata or Jabourers and menials were probably of the 
Dasa or Dravidian race but the province down to Alexander’s conquest 
was generally full of the Aryan population which in this fertile land as 
in America in a short time must have multiplied and filled the 
whole country. 


This people belonged to the first race of Aryan invaders or the 
solar race according to our view. The second race of Aryan invaders 
the lunar race peoplecame subsequently through Gilgit into the valley 
of the Ganges like a wedge in the Indo-Aryan land then extending from 
Gandhara to Ayodhya along the foot of the Himalayas, a tract which 
has a milder climate than the parts west-wards. The new invaders 
could not expand either in the Panjab orin Oudh and hence spread south- 
wards along the banks of the Jumnaas faras the Vindhya range of 
mountains i.e. from Jubbulpore and Ujjain in the south to Allahabad and 
Ghazipur in the north. In this tract, however, the aboriginal population- 
was denserand stronger and it remained practically the cultivator of 
the soil except in Kurukshetra, the tract where the lunar Indo-Aryvans 
first settled. The condition of this southern tract, therefore, differed 
from that of the Panjab as the people consisted of two layers of popula- 
tion, the lower Dravidian andthe higher Aryan. While the warriors 
and preists and traders were Aryan the cultivators and the artisans and 
labourers were Dravidian. The Aryans in this tract intermarried 
to a larger extent with the lower Dravidian population and hence 
grew up that mixture of Aryan and Dravidian races which characterises 
the population of the present United and Central provinces (as noted 
by Sir H. Risley. ) 

In Bengal the Aryans went later. Only some _ Brahmins 
wept of themselves as religious teachers and some were even called 
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by native kings. But into the Maharashtra the ando-Aryans went 
in larger numbers. For as we have said they were fond of a dry open 
fertile plain and the plains of Maharashtra were just of this kind. 
There was a forest there no doubt but the country was not very hilly 
and the Indo-Aryans settled in this land with great enthusiam. These 
were of course Aryans of the second horde ot invaders viz. of the lunar 
race and with their peculiar tendency they inter-married with the 
local Dravidian population. That population, was sparse and not 
thick. Hence the Indo-Aryans though they became mixed to some 
extent in Maharashtra imposed their language and their religion easily 
upon the people. Hence alsoit is that Maharashtra including Vidar- 
bha or Berars is notably a land of the Indo-Aryans though not 
par excellence yet to large extent. Asremarked above a land can be 
said to be inhabited by a people when the agriculturists belong to that 
people. In Maharashtra next after the Panjab the cultivators are 
Aryans or rather mixed Aryans; and hence it is that the 
yeomanry of Maharathtra has signalised itself so oftenin the history 
of India as a martial people. 

To the further southi.e,in the Madras Presidency the Dravidian 
population was thick along the sea-coast and much more advanced in 
civilization than their brethren in the rest of the country. Brahmins 
alone, therefore, migrated into this land or were specially invited. 
Though they gave their religion to ths people they could not give thcir 
language to them but on the contrary adopted the language of the latter. 
In Konkan on the west coast thoughthe cultivators are Dravidians that 
Dravidian population was sparse and hence the Aryans imposed their 
language upon it but on the east coast i. e. in Andhra, the Dravidian 
population was too numerous to be impressed and the Indo-Aryans 
chiefly mixed Aryans, eventually adopted the language of the people.* 

Such ‘in short is the history of the Aryan settlement of India down 
to the days of the last recasting of the Mahabharata, which as we have 
shown elsewhere was contemporaneous with the invasion of Alexander. 
India was certainly fully populated in his days. It contained even then 
as the Mahabharata Bhishmaparva chap. 9 itself states, an Aryan, a 
mixed-Aryan, and a Mlechha populatiog. The Aryans were in the 
Panjab and Qudh. The mixed Aryans were in U.P.,C.P.C.I. and 
‘Maharashtra and in Aparanta (or modern Konkan) and even in Andhra 
which the Mahabharata list of countries includes ameng the Bharata- 
khanda peoples. Tothe south of this were the Dravidian Mlechhas 
(Pandya, Chola, Kerala, and others) and beyond India to the north 
were the other Miechhas, Saka, Barbara, Kamboja on. It is 
necessary to add that Bengal (Anga, Vanga, Kalinga and Odra) was 
also included among Indian countries and had probably mixed Aryan 
populations. Let us now see what happened when inroads. of foreigh 


© We may say thateven in Andhra the language of the higher classes was Indo- 
Aryan for a long time, see note on the subject 
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Mlechhas began to come, in the wake of Alexandre’s invasion and almost 
destroyed all the Kshatriya kingdoms in the Panjab. We know from 
verified history that though after Alexander the Panjab was for a time 
included in the Maurya empire of Pataliputra yet from 200 B.C. 
successive waves of foreign Mlechhas came into the Panjab and esta- 
blished strong kingdoms there. First came the Bactrian Greeks, then 
the Sakas, then the Yue-chi who under Kanishka had a wide empire 
over lands as well beyond the Panjab to the north as, extending souti- 
wards into the present United Provinces. Naturally all Aryan ruling 
families in the Panjab were either destroyed; or were forced south- 
wards. The Malavas and other warlike independence-loving Kshatriyas 
in this way migrated into the plains of Central India. But the settled 
population of the Panjab remained Indo-Aryan as before. As ‘water 
poured over a pot full of water cannot enter or disturb the water within, 
so the successive waves of invaders passed over the head of the settled 
population of the province. It no doubt carried away the ruling families 
but could not disturb or destroy the settled population of the country. 


To understand this phenomenon we must try to realise how can- 
quering nations and peoples in later times have moved and fared. In 
the primitive stages of the human evolution no doubt, settling expedi- 
tions of men, women and children are found and these usually settle in 
vacant or almost vacant tracts. Inlater history, however, conquering 
peoples usually come into tracts already fully peopled and settle therein 
not as cultivators but as superimposed ruling peoples. The cultivation 
of land and other work of labour and art are left to the already settled 
people. The conquerors generally reside in- capital cities and towns 
and disperse over the country not into each village but over large divisions 
as Jagirdars or barons. Thisis what happened for instance when the 
Norman conquest of England took place. This is what we see actually 
happening in India under the British conquest of the country. Even 
when the conquering people are one in religion witk the people already 
Settled, though not in race, the conquering people remain above the 
country’s old population like a separate layer. Living examples of this 
are met with even in the India of to-day. The Marathas of Scindia. 
Holkar or Gaikwar or the:Moguls of the Nizam have not mingled with 
the population oftheir territories and they still remain as distinct 
layers superimposed, living mostly atthe capital andinthe larger 
district towns, as officers or greater landlords. Now it will be clear to 
anybody that such a population does.not by the very laws of nature 
thrive. When the land is vacant, the population increases by leaps and 
bourndsand within a couple of centuries fills the land. But asuperimposed 
population enjoying the luxuries of a ruling people does not increase 
For instance, the Maratha population of the Indore or Baroda State or 
the Mogul population of Hyderabad is practically stationary and has not 
increased though neartwo centuries have passed since their rule was 
established over their respective territories. 
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Now consider what will happen supposing their rule is overthrown 
‘The superimposed layer of the ruling people. separate as it is, will dis- 
appear without impressing the people inthe least. The English, for 
example, will completely disappear if they lose their rule in India ; for 
they not only do not increase but do not even make India their home. 
‘The Marathas of Baroda or the Moguls of Hyderabad will mostly 
retire to their respective home lands and those that have 
made the new country their home will remain if they do remain as a 
distinct people. Their number may even dwindle away under the adverse 
circumstances of their condition. The hypothetical case which we 
have here described was what must have actually happened in the 
Panjabduring the successive -waves of conquest over it. The Greek 
Bactrian rule was overthrown by the Sakas and left no remnant of its. 
population. So was the succeeding Saka rule overthrown by Vikrama- 
-ditya of 57 B.C. and left no trace in northern India and the Panjab. 
Even the Kushans who enjoyed a long extensive rule in the Panjab.and 
adjoining lands frem 150 A. D. to later than 300 A. D. left no remnant. 
The Kushans even if numerous were overlords spreadin cities and 
towns and could not have increased in population and when overthrown 
must have left the land or dwindled away. The Huns came in about 
-400 A. D. were supreme for about a hundred yearsand were over- 
thrown about 500 A. D. Their Gandhara kingdom went to the Ksha- 
triya kings of Kabul as we find from Hiuen Tsang and their second king- 
-dom in the Panjab about Sakala was changed into the Tekka kingdom: 
A Huna kingdom appears to have been left in India somewhere, for a 
Huna Kshatriya family is mentioned later on. But they did pot 
impress the rural population which 1emained uncontaminated. And 
even if some remained the facility afforded by the Indian social ten- 
‘dency. towards the formation of subcastes bound by interdiction of 
marriage must have prevented all intermixture of races. If we 
therefore consider carefully how foreign conquests in historical times 
affect populations fully established, we can see that the later conquer- 
ing peoples, the Greeks, the Sakas, the Kushans and the Huns have 
disappeared rather than thatthe original settliny Indo-Aryan popula- 
tion fully settled: in the Panjab coulé have disappeared leaving the later 
Scythic peoples in the country as many Indian antiquarians seem! o 
believe. This is the true axplanation of the undoubted ethnic fact that 
the population of the Panjab is still almost pure Indo-Aryan though 
successive waves of conquest from the Greek down to the Mogul have 
‘from time to time passed over it. 


Two important inevitable consequences, however, followed from 
these successive foreign invasions and foreignrules. The people of the 
Panjab Indo-Aryan as-they are lost that love of independence which 
always everywhere characterises the Aryan people. Strong in phy- 
‘sique and warlike and brave in their temperament, the people of the 
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Panjab yet rarely asserted themselves in later history and became in- 
dependent. The Indian theory of polities explained in the first book 
also came into aid viz. that kingship is given by God to those only 
who have performud austeritics in former lives; that the people have 
nothing tc do with the form and the personne! of government and that 
their dnty is to obey rulers established by divine will. The warlike people 
of the Panjab, therefore, fretted very little if the Arabs ruled from 
Multan or the Kashmirians ruled from Sri Nagara. Many Kshatriya 
families no doubt still remained in the land as overlords of one village or 
groups of villages. Nay, many Rajput families appear to have come back 
‘into the Panjab from Rajputana and elsewhere as we shall have to show 
in the next volume, during the period of native rule between 500 and 
1000 A. D.: bit they never tried to establish new Hiadu kingdoms, and 
remained content with their petty overlordships. We have often said a 
Kshatriya or rather Rajput (for the word Kshatriya or Khatri in later 
times became degraded in the Panjab and applied’to Kshatriyas taking to 
mercantile occupations) must have some place, a petty village at the 
least, where he may be called a raja and bowed to by a barber or astenant 
As even the Bhagavadgita observes, ISvarabhava or the attribute of lord- 
ship belongs to theKshatriya by his very nature. Yet in the Panjab even 
among the Rajputs this natural instinct does not seem to have developed 
into a strong irrepressible desire for establishiug self-rule. The people 
for a long while had become accustomed to foreign rule and did not 
care who ruled them so long as they were left in the enjoyment of their 
hereditary lands and villages with their hereditary customs and manners, 


The o_her point of importance to be noticed is that during the first 
periodjof 120 years’ subjection to foreign rule in the Panjab, there was no 
difference of religion between the rulers and the ruled. The foreign 
invaders were with one exception Buddfiists and they too were half Hindu 
and half Buddhists. There was, therefore, no bitterness of religious 
difference added to the gall of foreign rule during this period. The- 
Huns of Mihirakula were not Buddhists but were Saivites. But that 
too was in response to and in consonance with the changed sentiment’ 
of the people. A reaction had already set in against Buddhism and 
Mihirakula did not offend the majority of his subjects when he perstu- 
ted the Buddhists as related bitterly by Hiuen Tsang. Under. Mihi a= 
kula too, therefore, there was no religious difference between tte peop i 
and their foreign rulers and it is hence perhaps that the warlike sturdy 
people of the Panjab remained reconciled to foreignrule. The tendencies: 
generated by, this long subjection to foreign rule conssquently were 
too strong to be suppressed by even the difference in religion when 
Mahomedan conquest under the Turks of Mahmud came over the land 
in 10.0 A.D. How it affected the people little we shall sce in our 
next volume. 


THE END. 


APPENDIX 


Some Inscriptions in the original 


(1) APHSAD STONE-INSCRIPTION OF ADITYASENA 
( Corp. Ins. Vol. III No. 42 p. 200. ) 


agra Mesa PETA: | 
aga: Rat Saat MARKT sFreoorTa TT: 1 
TARAS RTA TATE ETS: zat 
PAACANTIAT HAA ZIT tegen non 
UES: FORT: eqatainecaatr MWe FT 
Sia cell Gai ea: Aerya aia <u 

at APABISESTATSIT AAA TTT | 

Wa: Sarai Rreen aR ia raRraa ite: AAV |! 
aaa Miaaier Aa soreanifazaray | 
TAT GAUAAN EAS AAA TEA nu 
Fis aaa aa feraiarsrerara: Barats 11 

TT eadaaeaaraaeMmgeaet: + 
WHAT: sare Rngaaaeiaa—: 

AGP ARUACTE LO ESS ABET 
PARENTAL IAAT gies aaa 1 
aaag Tal AA A atacite TAIT WY 
RANAAAT BH TAS ATISHATAA | 

set EMaaAA A TATEAT 
TEUAUMHAIAT Fat AEATATIAL | 
AAAI A AN et Fa Areas AATF yy wv I 
pee ee 
MATA ATT AAAS AAT IS 

aA: airTaa Aaa: wea 
wenriamaed: aye aafaar waa aa uc 4 
Maes as TAPTTAT TA 

RAT BAIA AA: TITTAA 1 6 
MT ACTA STATA ATA 

aa arareicta seat FF SAT ET: 42 hs 

Al Arat: SAIGTZASTSAT | 

TATA (Irae eATVAT 

aamea: Gaga aaa l 

TIUNNTE TTI STS: | sal 

Tag gaE aa ae EV AAAS 
ahtonfaraary & TT: Wa ALAS 4k 
prea TARA: Ga: | 

STNAAAT SH AT aft FATT 93 i 
ane taaaaasaartTals F AZ 1 
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aearaia AIZR SEAT OUTEATATT | 
Bilecata aay  MASTORESUNZA| 
=srargniagaragiagy: epid aah Waa Wa 

TIAMAT © TARGA ATAATT: | 
AMaraaya year Zq (AHAB UW I4 
--- ~ aera GR WY PSATATTAAT | 
aiaraeq furans aaeariigT SN BY 
SEAT ARETA EONS TRA BITS: | 
qsai aie Tales Pat ais az: 94 fi 
ah WAST Siscazasararsfa urea aq- 
TIA TEaT gars | agai APASAAASE: Ne 
me faigyai a saga (-) FATT L-— - | 
--- - -aftH U -- AO aT: SOASTAT: ygen 
AIST AAT fAlAzar ateat ae 
wea FT Aaa ar: 
ACTA TA A TAT TAA l 
—— = = de tf 
CiIGEE CRC ICC At tse 
bee e elu it 

faa stat aaa: erat 

qeming ae a 
~-— =" ATARRetaeaATa a: | 
PTE aaaqerat Gt gla eared Ta Aaa 
ATER T fawez --~--" -1 
ante So 8” TART te Al 
AAT AGLI equqe ear Arista TIATEA i 
aati aia ani wee fap BA -- -— i 
----"=- Say ADAM TAAA | 
A aTRBNEeaT CoAT SATO | wera 
aagraiaeeresT Fan | 
aA 
eee TATA -| 
MAT Ws THREAT: WRAL 
wea AA TA Faltararcai 


aftera —~ Be = ERA 
~-~—" -F: ARG IAG ACT NTA : 
AMAA TAAAAATTST cal AACTTAT: 


Fg RA EATAS — Vane] 
— — AaATIRAAT GATS LETS: i 2 
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a AUTRE TSAHIAR (ATM 
eqtalaaie gaAT ** __ _aaiiavge: 
AAT AA SAG IATASY | 

SEAT [ AAAI ABE AAT Ag: Wey 
wat Wieser EAA TAVET | 
seneamapiaal qed? wiietray eNTAT 11 

ATA AURA ATT ATITEA TG’ l 

aad waarad fara fae: Ba BIRAA We 
ASHAA ACSA AMAT Hrial As: | 

MARKT: TG TA: YTS TAIA 2 
age ems E ETE l 
THEFAAS TABATA TAA Ml 

Ua SAGA gare aqiaars aa — | 
raeaa Faaraar qa: aetna EW Xe 
WATS EG WA frees aft: aera) qe te | 
ae 4 aaa SBI ---"--" - 1 

a wigan =F alsaag TAAL 

ara leirerarla TTS TA WR A 
weART Met seikateeeT | 

— —-aAal aA BANAT 1 30 Ni 


(2) DEO-BARNAK* INSCRIPTION OF JIVITAGUPTA II 
( Corp. Ins. Vol. VII No. 46 p. 213 ) 


we 1 BARA aRRSAITE- ee Sera TS 
SANTANA NAGEZEOANT AEFI ee... TATTTTA 
ART TARA: WAAC Ua Aes “ofistimcareraat: 
TAMA: A-weeasAasa: 1 AeA TARAS: qUierat Usa 
megeat PRINS AT A: WARTS TC AMEN EA SHIMURA TE AST 
TASANARS TARA AA CHA Tea Aeigeat apres ear: 
TAMA WAMZNE ASIAN AUT RAAT ANSON TATIs ART TART ATF 
aqra: WAZ Eat eat Agaeat aft gargs SUT: WH... TA 
AEH RETA TART A AAT NAT: ENA! TTT j aetatEst- 
vee Tl eee e THAT TATNBAATTISA BHASAlSH-Za- SAHHBT- 
AAI... 6 AH-UATA-UTATAAT AAE- “H EIZUSATAE- ARIMA. 
vee ve TRIAS o 2 oe BAAR: Ua ATE veeoee H-ANIZUTS- 
Ogeersmite ... &... fnas-sagaieatra cea... eS 


*This word is spelt as Baranark by the Corp. Ins. It seems how- 
ever that rk must be changed into k in Prakrit. Moreover in the original 
Sanskrit name there is nor here. 
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2-H. WNHT,..WARA... ee. TOF vee cee 0. 1 ARATNS IITA 
aa stata MAM ATT AzaT EAT . ... afta -araacrata- 
AIRS Mads AE AAAI sat area .. “ aaeaza qaqa 


Aonsas aa TAMA ATA FO qe, ae wb cae ot oe TTNAEH 
. Tareeeaes sae aE CE aT 
Non Shoat HITE RAAT 0... TARA TA TACT Maza yeaa 
TATAFAABeET... ... Vf RET ANAISE We araT. RECO CIGG! 
pb als 5 doeié cater eestats ast A sak fi ate eo wa 
SiGe nee _arTaaizatacia SAGAT-TAT CAT... oe TF 
ves on ARUAATTAA ag] TAA... ag aiaeet ‘aaa. 
QUMGST cutee cov etees 


(3) ASIRGADH SEAL OF SARVAVARMAN 
(Corp. Ins. Vol. III No. 47 p. 219. ) 

TAA ARIA: TUUTUIMIATAU TTA ACATTA- 
RIA HAHA e4 HATTIE: AAPARUASCAAL | ART TARA ATA 
HAAN AZT: AASIAISATN | AA aaeaargiearay 
SATA THISAA AA: ARCA GAIA | FT FAAS AT SATA 
AZURE ATCT AT FERIA ats ATAT ats y aRAEUATTE TA BEAT - 
TAME RIAA: TAIT AUSTELL Sha 

(4) VALABHI INSCRIPTION OF DHARASENA 
( Corp. Ins. Vol. III Neo. 38, p. 164.) 

aq Ra aaeeraad ease NAAT ATTA 
FABIO AT AAGATA- HATA -BAHIAASET IAT HAUT TATETTA- 
ABMAUSATUTUNT ATCA S TAA ARIAATISATAT: TARA 
Bred HAUT AUAANT ATA TT ATTA TIT ATTA AT-BAT: T- 
aa Wit aT SsaAS: CI PASUATATAP AATEMMATATET: TM. 
TMMACT AA AAT TASH UGAAU AAT THERA AIT ANT AZ TA 
TOAST AAA TAT: areca aa ag gaa: TATI- 
aggregate TeT TTT AMMA UMAR IAA 
AURA F TESA CAT AE AAAS’ SEIMACTT qe- 
att £4 RROYTTASSIATT IAG: TART: FTA: TAA Ba: TeINs- 
TATA TATE SPOR EUCKING CaukE qn aa ASST ATAAITAEIET 
SPUT FF aa: SATAN: TT: Be aT eH Ta eA AT- 
fama: FAA UAT WANA ATUSIAA FEAT AUHAL TATTA- 
BoA A SIG AAA ait Heres: ceiaaires aera aaA- qit- 
pace PRAIA NaAaeasT: Waser: Wawa: ata a: 

SIA: WHS ATTATAATAATNGA Fatah. ABAAIZSASS: SARI- 
Ua AT-M MAAUAASS ATA AUALATT Ig 2 TRAC ARETE: aafqay- 
TAIT ARaAa: AT eaeizaar at gaaagaladtayT: 
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TSEMITIMAeet: AT GaitanewageawwTgeamsNs: 
fadiqreargranarartaiananaigazia sNasasatieTsage- 
aPTSqa MESU Aes eA TaATAT AMI: MMs: AT Aqsa: 
AMAA: AST RTON FF TRUCATSTTA | BAPTA alt Ust- 
Baul TTA Wag: ga Tea: AA MANAA LAAT EE a Hagatta- 
rq AAAMSaTaAae: IRE SUC ar CSIC LG CILILBESIC SEE 
af FFA AAA STAT AAT: quae CHIH qiteasa GeaTAT Say 
ar: Alt aia: RATA S AMA HATTA: sahiaaqama ase 
ea ernie AQT: at RANI 
TAGETT: FETATETAT wet feraragereaadser- Aaa 
serensraraegeasasear Ta: TARE TOA RTTE: A AA ARATAIT- 
eqla: VESTA Aaa TA TTT: WATT & ara 
qraorg fara aHMA VATS BARAT AT RATT AS PATIATA TEMA - 
BMEAaTAaAT: Bil Wwargrala: ABTA TTA TM AMA TAM: 
SAA TATA FAAS IS ACARI ATA ASM ATAR TSA: ea: 
IAAI AATAT UAAAATE CAUSA SAA Pea: TARSAL ATAT- 
aa: ata AAR: AHsAesa: aAatarspaqsarslaaecaearany 
afl sarataat sare Aa Fa Teva:  oit. yaaa 
Tara: so tay aeqga: SH: HlaTazaleay: FifPaarTIAaa 
ta: AESEEATA A: TSAeTIeaMasrratiasesg aaa aeel- 
Raat wala: Tt saAAR aaa eee aaIay APTAGMTT 
Aaa: araaaeqraraqaaie: TarMaqeIy SENT, qaarale- 


MIMAAIAAAE: WIT UeaMsAaasa: Ta aris favor: 
THwapA: ag EENHZETA: FANT AI anda: Bra: aie sar 
feareiezza: AG faear ayaa SATAY IATA TAT TT 
Tiassa AaTMeaetAIA THAT: atyasa: Eat 
Way CF FAT ATA F aAIMT AIA td 4: alaieay wal AAT ALAN 
fast: Waa as SerqwTAla aaa TEPER AMAIA AMAR 
THAT AAA Tea IAAT AANA TAA TATT STATA — 
TAT RAE PAE AAAS TATA TATA TN TT AT AIA TART 
arama aeaiagaa aT EAE AMAT Alete TAH AaTsT FETIP A 
a afearoreil fF ALATA SA FET ATATERTIA Gad: FFANZISSEAIA- 
FER GINA: SAEBUZHAAEES: AWA: qiatis sacar aaa lz 


ae OT ANT AMER Tata: BWratAsal way CAA Farrseala- 
ug FRUIT Mas HITE OTAT BAAR TFATOAT- 
FAT SBN IT WTAE CUTE Ae ATMA Ta a- 
&q aera qe TEAR waRSeaMa AAT, PLOT TTA ACTA 
THATS TAs AAPA SEF ila areal ge: aa: ATA 
saat aeeztaal dsia: Sra: ETT: eeudial Biagaed aiaa- 
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TAMARA: AT aeAgIS: aed: aT AAA rater afer 
TH ATA ATAPI TAAATOA AISA AT AMA AAA: 
qitaieiaasa: 4 aia Th Fae: qa HT UTA: ATTA | ae 
aq aay: ECT. FSA anit €¢ 
ager ave: 9 aaa” amiga | fAwaTT 
ofan a ST ATA Bra: VA: SIECiall apaTAAg cay Asia wae: | 
BURSA A ATA FT ay Wa ALS WA gh Ga AA TATA: ATa- 
we fataaagararalnataasawlaraaeraeaaeatedt a 
300 x0 9 MHF 3 TASER i 


(5) AMSUVARMAN’S INSCRIPTION OF S&S. 39 or 635 A. D. . 
(Ind. Ant. IX p. 170. ) 


Sener FoMEMTINT A areueasaeaaiganag 
qTAaT ania Rairenoira rasta FAR ATTTOTANER- 
BUATTE AIGA: AYIA FATA aParaRgays F- 
Raa Afasaaed Aare ae aAlaivaa fafet vag waa aval 


TASS PERIARAA APPT agar shad UATAL- 
aara goal raara afagtizat WA ACSSASAAITAZA AASSAT sfeeriget 
aSaaePa aaa: afcericat sierra: "= QBS aera: 
aferraarenfarpararacany: GaaAnR ORIG «Tele: Gal aay 
qeaenat aeeoaa pranagayaeTA 4QrHls aT manha ae ait 
aafacaiea aa eqn UAATTTEAT & ae: Brafay aR THTTTH 
rAlFqaI paler aaa Tt RafaSaTA Aas AIAATSTaT Ta 
UABATA AT AAAS Raa MAA ZAHA aqusgaea: 
SIT 36 Vaal wHlsar sAeawy 


(6) MAYIDVOLLU INSCRIPTION IN PRAKRIT OF PALLAVA 
KING SIVASKANDAVARMAN ( Ep. Ind. Vol. VI p. 86) 


(eisigua gages nga ewiel wear Radeaai dass 
aT AAI Bee Tal aaa (a)RIaaSATIA qa Per 
araerias eres site ae Waist srarsia (yam 
FAIL SAFE Tene adi waa MAG fie Ta Tet TRAT)T 
faaua TEAS) @ ataa A) aNa aaa aaa(e) seq aant- 
ase fans BareaTe gale Hed Wa TERT ASIgIa VITUNTMTr’sy TWe- 
alta Viera aireira ql seared saisde dies TAFT (Ale) 
FRIST Tae Bed sit wet sional wast qui ae fe aa 
Bal & Rad Tari y mae aad gar West. 


THE END, 
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Amatya 149; 157; 248; 306 
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Anandapala 199; 201 

Anandapura 252-3-6 
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Anangapida 208 
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Anarta 253-4 

Andhra ( Warangal) 382; 81; 104— 
mandala 140; 159; 262 3-5; 275, 
297; 304-5 

Andhrabhritya 80; 262-3 

Aparajita 293 

Aparanta 79 

Aphsad inscription 24; 33-4-7; 405; 
97; ( original ) 395-7 

Apte Prof. ( astronomical calcus 
lations for Harsha’s birthdate) 42 

Arachesia 191 

Arabs 18; 19; 59; 90; 117-8; 161-3; 
188-9; 191-3-9; 200-1; 214; 238;248- 
9; 252-3 

Arabic (.Janguage ) 161 

Aramshab 187 

Aratta 143 

Arhatas 109; 111 
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Arjuna or Arunasva 222 

Aryabhatta 275 
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Panjab 390;-in Maharashtra 79; 
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261-2-3; 282 
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Aésvamedha 105-6; 113; 204; 265-25-9; 
273-7; 285-6 

Agata 235 

Assessment of land 132; 158 

Aulikara 155 

Avantivarma (of Kanauj) 8; 26 
34-9 ( coins ) 41 
» (of Kashmir ) 221; 240 

Avesta 95 

Ayuktaka (an officer ) 159; 249 
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Bachbrai 172-3-4; Taki 184 

Badara ( of cotton) 91 

Badami capital of Chalukyas 258; 
264; 277; 286; 297; 32; 72; 81; 105 

Bahvricha ( Rigvedi ) 68 

Bagamati, river ia Nepa 1365 

Bai (sister and wife of Dahar ) 167: 
180-1-7 

Bakkhar ( town in Sind ) 189 

Baladitya 20-3-6; 1; 17; 33-4-9; 40-4 

Ballapur ( Kashmir ) 235 

Bana 5; 11; 13; 17; 21; 27; &e. 

Banavasi 32; 80; 158; 258; 262-6; 277 

Banias, Gujar 85 

Banskheda gr int 130; 150 

Bappa Rawal 19; 25; 282 

Barahatakin 199 

Baramulla ( Kashmir ) 238 

Barbara ( language )354 

Bhagadatt. ( of Assam ) 332 

Bhagavanlal Iodraji 370 

Bhaghvadgita (S e Gita) 63; 111; 
205; 222; 


Bhagavata Purana 155; 352 
Bhallata (a Kashmir poet ) 224 
Bhandarkar D. R. 13; 83-4-5-6-7 
Bhandarkar Dr. (Sir R. G.) 81-2; 
78-9; 258-9; 265; 270-2-3 
Bhandi (uncle of Harsha) 4; 6; 
35-6-8; 148 
Bharukachha (Broach ) 21-5; 252-6 
Bhaskarvarman ( Kumara) 29; 30 
Bhata ( suffix ) 72; 136; 158 
Bhatarka 20; 243 
Bhatta 69; 273 
Bhattaraka 244-5-6; 277; 307 
Bhatti ( poet ),—kavya 247 
Bhau Daji Dr. 265 
Bhavabhuti 209 
Bhavagopa 284 
Bhikshu 231 
Bhima,—pala,-shah-deva 
201; 226 
Bhimagupta ( of Kashmir ) 226 
Bhima ( of Vengi ) 302-5-9; 311 
Bhinmal 21-2; 83-4; 251-5-6; 356 
Bhitaura ( coins found at ) 40-7 
Bhoga 79-80; 149; 157; 249 
Bhogavarman Maukhari 370 
Bhogika 149, 157;-oddharanika 157 
Bhoia { of Kanauj ) 222 
.. (of Malwa ) 223-228; 231 
Bhojas ( people ) 81, 342; 362 
Bhukti 129, 130-7; 140-1; 306; 361-2 
Bhimi 135:—padavarta 157 
Bhuti ( suffix ) 62; 66; 73 
Bhuvanachandra 222 
Bhuvanegvara (Siva temple in 
Orissa ) 321 
Bigha (land-measure ) 133 
Bilhana 81;.230-6; 267 
Biruda ( kingly titles ) 307 
Bollakeshivallabha 268 
Bodyguards ( king’s ) 153 © 
Brihaspati (king of Kashmir ) 240 
Brahmacharis 19; 111 
Brahmagupta ( astronomer ) 21; 40; 
275; 356-7 
Brahmanabad (Sind) 161 2-3-4-3-6 
172-7; 180-2- :-7-8 


195-7-9; 


fe 
bite 
7 


Brahmaraja traitor of Kashmir 228 

Brahmins (caste) 59; 61-2-5; 
(characteristics ) 70-2-4-5-6; 85- 
6-7-8; (food) 94; 105-7; 110-3; 122; 
133-4; 161; 173; 145; 152-5; 162; 173; 
185-7 196-7-8-9; 200-1-4-5-6; 215- 
6-8; 221-5-6-8; 232-3-4 (of Konkan 
and Kashmir ) 239; 254-5-8; 262-5- 
7; 273-4-8: 285; 305; —Kshatriya 
marriage 381—sanyasis 108 

British rule 125-6-9; 154 

‘Bribatphalayana gotra 285 

Broach 13; 242; exports 259; 356 

Buchanan Dr. 361 

Budbagupta 24; 245; 362 

Budhia 172 

Buddhism 100-1-5; 112; 206; 213; 221 
272-3 

Buidhists 4; 7; 8; 18-9; 38-9; 46-7-8; 
66-9; 73-4-5; 96-9; ( temples ) 102) 
(recluses ) 109; 100-1-3; 123; 162- 
3-4-6-7-8-9; 171-2-3,; 183-8; 187; 191- 
2-3-9, 204; 217. 247-9; 255; 263-5-6 
486; 296 

Burn ( coins ) 40; 4-7 


Cc 


Cape Comorin 269; 275; 279 

Caste system in India 85; 86 

Chacha 18; 20; 162; 164-6; 168; 174: 
183-5; 189; 197; 201; 205; 122 

Chachanama 18; 19; 28; 122; 161-2; 
163-68; 170-1, 174-5;°177; 181; 189, 
202;.206; 208; 211; 214; 240 

Ohahumana 87 

Chohan 70 

Chakrayudha 360 

OChakravarman 224 

Chakravarti 10; 11; 247 

Chalukyas of Badami and Veng 
12, 13; 72; 80-2; 86-7; 115; 140; 143; 
248, 252-59; 264; 276; 278; 263-92; 
297-311 

Chamars 75; 88 

Chammak plate 69; 132; 134 

Champa 29; 235; Himalayan State 
378 
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Chanakya 65 

Chandalas 75; 143 

Chandika 104 : 

Chandra 19; 20; 64; 87; 166-7; 184; 283 

Chandraditya 270 

Chandiragupta 19; 24; 26; 61; 65; 
151; 154; 263; 286 

Chandrapida 207-8; 224; 240 

Chandravansga 71 

Chankuna 212 

Chapa, -otkata 354-6; (history ) 
358; -votaka 253 

Chata 130-56; —-bhata 249 

Chhatrapur 212 


Chaurahas or Chuhras 75; 88 

Chauroddharanika 249; 156; 8;°138 

Chavadas 254 

Chedis 269 

Chellur grant 308; 300 

Chhattisgarh or Kosala 348-9 

Chichito 24 

China Bhukti 49; 383 

Chinese 192; 240 

ChippataJayapida 218 

Chitor 19; 25; 113 

Chitrakantha 271; 277 

Chola or Nellore 32; 260; 271; 274; 
275; 277-79; 292-3; 299-307 

Cholamandala 129 

Christian 63; 73; 233 

Christianity 101; 108; 173; 180 

Chudasamas 254 

Coins of medieval India 190; 197 

Cunningham Sir, A. 16; 290; 196; 240 


D 


Dadda (of Broach) 21; 25; 196; 
247; 251; 253; 194; 201; 356 

—family genealogy 22 

Dahar 19; 20; 166-71; 175-187;208; 210. 

Daharsia 116 

Dakshinapatha 80; 159; 210; 268-9 

Dakshinatyas 211 

Dalavamir 291 

Damaras 205; 224-5; 228; 235; 363 

Damodara Gupta 33; 216 

Danarnava (or Dananripa) 202-3 
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Dandakiaranya 79; 260 

pandanayaka 235 . 

Dandapasika 156; 249 

Dantidurga 81; 272 

Dantivarman 291-2-3 

Daradas 222; 223; 228; 236 

Darvabhisara 222 

Debal 162; 169; 170-2;,187 

Deccan 159; 307 

Delhi 187; 189; 220; 224 

—its vicissitudes-27; 40 

Deo Barnak 138; 158 

—inscription of 33; 34; 397 

—Malwa genealogy of 37; 39 

Desa 129; 140 

Deva, suffix, 67 

Deva Gupta ‘3; 24;—history of 34-8 
- 40; 46 

Devasarma 216 

Dewaij 18 

Dhakka 277 

Dharmapala 351 

PU aly or Vengi, kingdom 
of 32; 26 4 

Dhara 22; oe 

Dharapatta 246-7 


Dharasena 131; 133; 245-6.—III 
-247—IV 247—copperplate in- 
scription of-398-9 

Dhruva 131; 156; 242; 249 

Dhruvabhata (Valabhi), son-in- 
law of Harsha, 20; 22; 25; 45-6; 
61; 62; 70; 247-48 

Dhruvasena 243; 246-7 

Dhvaja 106; 155 

Didda 226-27 

Digvijaya 90; 145; 168; 207; 211; 223; 
271—of Sankaravarman 222—of 
Harsha-6; as per Bana 43 

Dikshit-astronomical tables—43;273 

Dinnaras 215; 216: 221; 235; 239; 257 

Divakaramitra 6; 110 

Divira (secretary ) 235> 

Drangika 156; 249 

Dravida or Kanchi 32 

Dravidians €0; 65; 67-9; 74-79; 80-2; 


86; 104; 121; 258; 260-62; 266; 274; 
‘279; 281; 285; 305-6-7; 293 


Drona ( measure ) 150 

Dronasinha 72; 246 

Dubreuil 265; 279; 282-3; 287-8; 290- 9% 
Duktla 91 

Durlabhaka 206-8; 240 

Durlabhbav. 17; 44; 202, 205-6; 253 
Diita,—kara 138; 149 
Dvaradhipa-pati 234-5 


E 


Ekagankha 267 

Ekavadi 273 

Ekangas 226; 235 

Encyclopeedia Britannica 83 
Eunuchs 154 
Eran 24; 362( capital of Zajoti » 


F 


Female education 

Ferdusi 188 

Fleet Dr.-132-3-6; 150-3-8: 288; ed S 
300-1-8 

Fowler Sir William 78 

Funeral ceremonies 98-9 


G 


Gambhbirasinha 236 

Ganapati 104 

Gandhara, 1; 17; 180-1-2; 196; 200 

Ganga ( people ) 268; 271; 275; 292 
304-5-8; 

Ganga 267—Yamuna 277; 208 

Gangayadi 158 

Ganjas ( markets ) 234-adhipa 235 

Garuda Purana 98 

Gauda 11; 30; 66-7-8; 70; 209; 219- 
4-5; 238; 323 

Gautamiputra 12; 263-6 

Gehlots 246; 254 


Gita 256 
Godavari 79; 246; 258-9; 280; 304 


Gonardiya ( dynasty of Kashmir } 
17; 45;-202-3 

Gopalavarman 194; 224 - 

Goparashtra 259 

Gora ( anvaya ) 68 

Govinda 266 
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“<Grahavarma 2; 8; 21; 33-4-5; 68-9 
40-1- 6-7; 61; 70; 243 
Gramakayasthas 241 
Gramakuta 157 
Greek 123; 191; dress 89 language 
354; 285; 290 
Gihaditya 25 
Guhasena 246 
Gupta 69; 73; 100; 122; 158; 173; 
186; 204-5 243-4-5-6-7; 266; 286; 
106; 156; 360—of Malwa 3, 24-6 
genealogy, 33; 37; 39; 40-1-7 
Gupta characters 379-empire 106; 
123; 156-era 246; 276 
Gurjara or Gujar 11; 21-2-5, 63-4-5; 
83-4-5; 118; 194; 201-5; 222-3; 236; 
942-5; 257; 269; 297; 355-6—of 
Bhinmal 355; 358- of Broach 251-7 
Gujar Gaud 65; 74;88 
Gunaka Vijayaditya 219 
Gurkhas of Nepal 366 
H 


Haibayas 252; 271; 272-2-4; 315 
Hajjaj 169; 170; 171; 173; 175; 179; 
180; 182; 184; 192; 193 
Harigana 222 
Hariraja 227 
Haritiputra 265; 268; 269; 274; 72; 31 
Harivansa 80 
Harivarma 32 
Harsha 85; 206-09; 242-44-47; 288 
as a king 123;—his horoscope 
acc. to Prof. Apte 42; his exploits 
43; his caste 68; his life and rule 
1-15; 40-41--era 11-27-6; 372 
‘Harsha of Kashmir 229-232 
Harshagupta 24 
Hastivarman 286 
Hazara 223 
Helaraja 202 
Helmand 191 
Hermatalia 161 
Himalayan states 363 minor 378-81 
Hinduism 100; 101; 112; 274 
Hindus 84; 87; 88; 102; 112; 117; 188 
~-converted 189—dress of sanya- 
sis 91 


Hiranya 46 

Hiranyaparvata (Monghyr) 29 

Hiuen Tsang 151; 152; 169 &c. 

Hoernle Dr. 35; 37; 38; 39; 46; 47 

Holala ( or Horala ) 90 

Huns ¢ Hunas ) 83; 84; 87; 117; 126 
173; 200; 203; 242--invasion_ofs 
Thanesar, defeat 2; 17; 20-over- 
throw of Gupta empire by 24; 34; 
35; 39; 45; 46; 54 

Hultzh 298; 305 

Hunter Sir W. ( Orissa ) 318-9 &c. 

Ibbetson, Sir D. 88, 189 


it 

India 83; 84; 86; 88; 89; 91; 115; 116 
117; 118; 120—in A.D. 630 as des- 
cribed by HiunTsang 48-57-people 
of-59—castes, marriage, occupa - 
tions-60 63-68—Kshatriyas of-703. 
Vaishyas-73-ancient geography 
of-191—Civil administration and 
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Kundalas 259; 262; 275; 289; 299 
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Mamandur 290-91 

Mamasch or Mamach ( map of) 191 

Mammata 236 
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Mandala 129; 130; 137; 140; 141 
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262-66; 269-70; 272; 281, 286; 305-7 
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Matangas 260 

Mathura 80; 286 

Matipura 28 
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Matsya Purana 352 

Mattah 163 
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Maukharis 1; 3; 26; 33; 34; 36; 39; 
40; 41; 61; 62; 70; 122; 243 
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Maurya 19; 154; 161; 253; 269 

Max Muller 109; 114 

McCrindle’s Ptolemy 151; 161; 191 

Megasthenes 61; 90; 151 

Meghavahana 113; 203; 221 
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Mid-India 25-26; 242 
“Mihirakula 18; 46; 117; 120; 200; 203 
Mimansa 112; 273; 111 
Mihiradatta 206 
Mitra 243 
» Sarma 209; 215 
Mlechha 261; 203; 392; 
Mokah Bassaya 175-78; 181-2 
Molapo 113; 243 
Mongolians 83; 84; 173 
Moshanasva gotra (Champa ) 378 
Muktapida 207-8 (see Lalitaditya ) 
Milasthanapura ( Multan ) 18; 20 
Multan 102; 163; 183-89-Fort of-384- 
87 note. temple of the sun at-386-7 
Mummuni 216 
Mundas 351-2; 381 
N 
Nadu ( Tehsil) 285; 129; 140 
Nagarkot 223 
Nagaradhisha 234 
Nagas 262-3; 80 -vaméga 82-86; 203 
-vana 135-264; 284 
Nandigupta 226; 274; 292 
Nandipotavarman 289; 278; 
292-3 
Nandipura 251 
Nasik inscriptions 284; 295; 261; 133 
Narendra Mrigaraja 305 
Narasinhavarman 288-9; 290; 278; 
281; 32 
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Nagara 254-6; 176; 156 
Nagaditya 25 
Nandi (2 drum ) 153 
Navasari 252-3; 297 
Nepal 278; 216; 43 (history of-) 
364-376 (-era ) 376 
Newars ( people of Nepal) 365 
Nerun (town in Sind ) 188; 191; 
172-4 
Nesfield, opinion of-77 
Nila 271 Nilapitha 139-mata 202 
Nivartana ( or Bigha ) 133 
Nolambavadi 158 
Nonaka 230 
Nona Matha 206 


Northern India 113; 206; 209; 198; 
238; 218; 158; 10-1 

North Kanara 269 

North Konkan 269;79 

Nriparudra (of the 
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Nripatunga 293 
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Ondh 40; 73; 245 
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Padapitha 153 

Padavarta 133; 157 

Padhihara £5; -rihadra 83; Pra -22% 

Paithan 73; 79; 159; 259; 260-1-2-4-5; 
282-6; 379;-ikas 

Palakka 286;-ada 289 

Palidhvaja 277-ketana 267 

Pallavas 82; 210; 258; 266-8-9; 270- 
1-2-4-7-8-9; 287; 290-2-7; 304 

Palave 258 

Palhava theory 280 

Panchala 26; 120-2; 87 

Pancha-Dravidas 67-Gaudas 67 

Panchamahasabda 152 

Pancharatrikas 111 

Panchayats 138; 263 

Pancha Pradhanas 306 

Parakhi Shastri 37-8 

Pandu -rashtra 314 

Pandyas 32; 260-1; 271-3-4-5-7-8-9; 
290-1-2-5-7; 305 

Panini 79; 259; 262 

Panjab 1; 11-7-8; 60-1-3; 74-5-6«7;81- 
8; 100; 143; 162; 18¢.7-9; 190-1-7 
201-5-6; 217-8; 223; 238; 242-4; 253- 
6; 382-8. Why still Aryan 389- 
394; accustomed to foreign rule 
though Aryan 394 

Parama Bhattaraka 2; 11; 154; 248 

Paramaras 22; 81-7 

Paramesa,-Svara 33; 114; 248 2885 
290-1; 307 

Paranta 252 

ParaSaris 107-8-9 
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Parasava 62 

Parasika 277; 343 

Parihasapura 212-3; 238 

Parishad 139 

Parivrajaka 155 

Pariyatra 28; 70 

Partha ( Kashmir king ) 284-5 

Parvagupta 226 

Parvata 18 20 

Pasupati (temple in Nepal) 367 

Pasupata 104-9 122 

Pataliputra 24-7; 154; 163; 262 

Patanjali 80; 215 

Patels—Patils 130-1; 145 

Pathak Prof. 153-7 

Pathankot ( Paithan ) 379 

Pattabandha 152 

Pattavardhana 85; 305 

Patwari 130-1 

Paundravardhana 29; 215; 334 

Persians 151-4 161-8-9; 190.1-2-7; 
209; 232; 255; 280 

Pilogana 28; 49 

Police ( chata ) 132; 156 

Prabhakara,—vardhana 2; 18; 21; 36- 
8 41; 83-5; 91-7-8; 137; 152 

Prabhakaradeva ( Kashmir) 194; 
201; 222-5 

Prabhasa 255-6 

Prabhu 307 

Pradhana 306 

Pragjyétishapura 211 

Pragvaméa 137 

Pralhada temple ( Multan ) 388 

Prapa 135-7 

Pratapaditya 45 ( Kashmir ) 207 

Pratapasila 40-6-7 

Pratihari; 153-4 

Pratisadraka 157; 249 

a ES, 79; 194; 259; 262; 286; 


Pravarasena 44-5-6; 203; 238 
» ( Vakataka ) 150; 138; 352 

Prithu ( Kashmir ) 225 

Prithvichandra 222 

Prithviraja 27; 81; 175 

Prithvivallabha 155; 269; 277 
tolemy 261 


PulakeSsin I 269; 273-7; 266; 298 

Pulakeshin ITI, 32; 81; 141; 154; 270; 
288; 297 ( Gujarat Br. ) 252 

Pulumayin 280 

Punach 205 

Purnavarma 29 

Purdah system 94 

Puranikas 111 

Purushapura 190-6; 200 

Pushyabhuti 66; 72; 104; 122 
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Rajapura or Rajaori 205; 223; 235. 
Rajamahendra (of Kanchi) 304 
Rajaraja 303 

Rajasinha 290 

Rajasthaniya 70; 137; 157; 235; 249 

Rajendra 303 (Chéda) 

Rajput 65; 70; 2-3; 86-7; 143-5; 165- 
7; 175; 184-7-9; 191-7; 246-7; 264; 
274 

Rajyapala 198 

Rajyasri 2; 6; 21; 33; 36; 91-3-6-7 

Rajyavardhana 2; 4; 24; 30; 34; 38; 

Raktabahu (of Orissa) 39 

Ramal (sand desert) 167 


‘Ranapala 192;-6 


Ranaraga 269 

Ranastute grant 267; 298; 

Ranaditya 44-5; 122 

Ranka (traitor of Valabhi) 249 

Raor (town in Sind) 178; 180-1, - 

Rashtra 129, 140-1 

Rashtraktta. 80-2; 117-8; 265-9; 
274-7; 292-3; 306-6-7-8; 361 

Rashtrapati 157-8; 249 

Rastrikas (see Rattas) 

Rasil (Sind) 167; 177 

Rathods 70 

Ratnarura 80—of Kosala 346-6 

Ratnakara (poet) 240 

Rattas 80-1; 210; 301-5 

Ratta queen of Vengi 301 


Raverty Major (historian o 
Afghanistan) 190-2 


Ravikirti 70 

Records 139 

Revolution in Sind1 
Risley Sir H. 63; 75-9; 190 
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Rohitaka (country) 206 
Ritidhabharodhi (Begar) 241 
Rudrapala 195, 227-8; 239 
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Sabak Tegin 193 

Sabarasvamin 273 

Sabdikas (grammarians )111 

Sachivas ( ministers ) 148 

Sadavarta 136; 157 

Sahasi 16; 18-9; 20 

Sahiras ( SriHarsha ) 167 

Sahtas ( Sind people ) 183 

Saivas 111; 254; -aites 219; 289; 290- 

—ism 109; 286; 291 

Sakala ( Sialkot ) 1; 18 

Saka 61; 79; 82-4; 282: era 275; 292 

Salibotra 143; 159 

Sdlivahana 73: 262- 3 ( Satay. ) 

Saimmas 175; 183-9: 220 

Samarapati 197 

Samani 152; 193-4 

Samanta 144-7-8; 152; 201; 206 

Samantadeva ( Kabul) 197 

Samatata ( E. Bengal ) 30; 331 ~ 

Samkshobha 136 

Samudragupta II; 73; 105-6; 207-8 
210; 283-4 

Sandhivigrahika 149; 234 

Sangharama 108 


Sangrama 195; 201; 224-6- 7 
~=pala 235; -apida 215-8 


Sankara 30; 339 


Sankaravarman ue 201; 222-3-4, 
exactions of-240-1 


Sankha 144; 153-5 
Sankhadanta 216 
Saktivarman 303; 310-1 
Sankasya 28 
Sankata 224 
Saptasindhu 190 
Saptatantavas 111 
Sarada 213-9; 238 
Sardilavarma 34 
Sarvavarma 26; 33-4-9; 40-1 

seal of-( original ) 398 
Sasanka Gupta 3; 10-1; 30-1-4; 327 
Sitavahana 80-1; 266-7; 274; 282-3 
Satahani Ratta 282 


Sati ( custom of ) 97 

Satyasraya Pulakeshin 31-2 

Saulkika 157; 249 

Sauraseni 254 

Saurashtra 209; 210; 242-4-5-6; 251 

Sauvira 162 

Scythian (ic)/61-3-4-5; 76-7-8-9; 82; 88 

Seytho-Dravidian 78-9; 82; 

Seal of Harsha 2; 150 

Sendpati 71; 155; 244-5-6; 307 

Senadnandaraja 270 

Sendraka 270-5 

Sesba -vaméa 82-6; 262 

Sham (Syria ) 169 

Shahi 109-dynasty 199-201 

Shah Mir 232 

Shintu or Hintu 59 

Sibi 192-3; 172 

Siddharaja 156 

Sikhs 76; 87 

Siladitya (of Malwa) 8; 121-3; 25; 
38-9; 40; (coins of ) 40; (history } 
44-5-6-7; 113; 131 

—( of Valabhi ) 247-8-9 

Sind ( revolution in ) 161-7, conquest 
of-by Arabs 198-186 

Sindas 86; 274 

Sinhapur 17 

Sinhasana 153 

Sinharaja 226; 194 

Sinha (suffix ) 72 

Sinha Vishnu 284-6-7 

Sisodias 19; 20; 70; 242 

Siva (worship ) 104; 
271-4 

Sivadeva of Nepal 375 

Sivaskandavarman 280 

Siwistan 162-3-7; 172-3-4 

Skandagupta 24; 60; 105; 146-8; 245 . 

Skandasishya 283 

Skanda Purana 251-56-9 

Smith Sir V. 196-9; 214; 228; 270 
280; 298-see Vincent Smith 

Sodha ( people in Sind ) 189 

Solankhi 70; 82; 254-8 

Solar race 71-2; 81-2-8; 268 

Soma 64-varnSa 82 

Spalapati 197 


206; 228; 247 
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SrGddha 98 
Sramanas 30; 164 
Srikantha 137 
Srughna 28; 381 
Stambhapura 256 
Stein 200-2; 210; 232-5-9; 240 
Strirajya 21 1 
Stiipas 104-8 
Sungas 125 Lye 
; - 19; 60-2-3-5-6; 71-23 
peer nat of. 75,87, 108 120-1 
161-5-6; 173-4; 189; 205; 262-3; 292 
Sugandha 194; 201; 924-5 
Sumras 189 
Sun-worship 255-6; 386-7-temple 
in Orlssa 326 
Sungas 163 
Surasena 261 
Strya-varhéa 71; 82 
Surparaka 79 
Stryamati (saintly 
Kashmir ) 228 
Sussala 232 
Susthita Varma 34 ; 
Suyya, Kashmir minister 221 
Suvrati 252 
Svetapatas 111 
Svami 69; 213; 273 
Suvastu (Swat) 17 
T 
Tadapa (E. Chalukya king) 302 
Tailoring introduced by Turks 90 
Tajikas ( Arabs) 253 
Tamil 129 
Tamralipti 122; 301 
Te ( Kashmir soldiers ) 224-6; 
2 
Tarapida (Kashmir king ) 207-8 
Tantric Siva worship 104 
Taxila 7; 205; 176 
Taxation 120; 128 
Tekka (Takshaka) 17; 18; 20; 2°; 
384-5; 206—Desa 222-3 235 
Telagu (language) 262; 290; 304-5 
Telanga 304 
Tellaru (battle of) 293 
Thakkiya 222-3; 216 
Thanesar, Kings, Genealogy of-37; 
41; 47; 72 
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T hatta (Sind port ) 187 


Tirthikas 103 

Tonda Mandala 129 

Toramana 46; 223; 201; 196; 194; 197 

Tofi 183-4; 252 

Trata (suffix ) 72 

Traikutakas 252 

‘Treachery or treason 124 

Trigarta (Jalandhara) 383; 222-3 

Trikalingas 304-5 

Trilochana Pallava 267-Pal (Kash- 
mir) 227; 207; 195-7 198-9 

Tripura 269 

Tujjina 224 

Tukkharas 211-3 

Tuluva 357 

Tunga (a Kashmir general) 226; 195 

Turan 211; 200 

Turks or Turushkas 227-8; 236; 117+ 


8; 83; 191; 211; 213; 200; 195; 195; 
199; 223 


Turki Shahiya kings 199 
U 

Ucchala (king of Kashmir) 231 
Udayana 267-8. 
Udabhandapura (Wahind) 200; 222 
Udbhata 213; 237-6—alankara 215= 
Udumbara 379 
Udranga (land-tax) 132 
Ugradanda 290 
Ugrasena 286 
Ugrians 83 ‘ 
Ujjain kingdom of-23-5; 36; 38; 47, 

65; 216; 275; 263; 277; 286, 360 
Umra, Umrakot 189 
Untouchables 75 
Urasa (country) 7;-223; 265; 235-6 
Usavadata 282 
Utkarsha, Kashmir king 230; 235 
Utkocha (bribe) 239 
Utpala 218-dynasty (Kashmir) 21 
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152; 165; 173; 203: 205-6; 226; 233; 
243; 256; 266 

Vajraditya 214 

Vajrayudha of Kanauj 340 

Vakataka 69; 105; 150 155; 265; 272 

Vakpatiraja 209 
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Valabhi (Kathiawar eastern) 14, 
+--20; 21; 251; 45; 46; 70; 71; 72; 210; 
235; 25; 253 256 used Gupta era; 


40 dynasty genealogy 250-admi- 
nistration 156-58 


Valas 254 

Vallabha 210; 267; 308 

Vimana 216 

Vanga 31; 122; 330-1 

Varabamihira 129; 143: 252; 275; 

Varahi, idol of-(Orissa) 323 

Vardhanas of Molapo, 104; 122; 173 
203; 256; family 26, 33; 36;62,66;73 

Varmas 235; 37; 39; 41: 62; 69; 72 
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revived Purva Mimansa philosophy 
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as Harsha and his times, the First 
Hindu kingdom, the Origin of the 
Rajputs, the second set of Hindu 
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PREFACE 


In this second volume of our history is present- 
ed to the reader the history of the second sub-period 
of medieval Hindu history of India. As stated in 
the beginning of the preface to our first volume, the 
medieval Hindu period of Indian History extends, 
according to our view, from 600 a.v. to 1200 A. D. 
roughly, i.e. from the accession of Harsha, the last 
Buddhist Emperor of India to the death of Prithvi- 
raja, the last Hindu Emperor of India. This period 
of about 600 years curiously enough falls into three 
sub-periods of about 200 years each, in which appear 
on the stage of Indian history different sets of Hindu 
kingdoms. In the first volume we presented to the 
reader the history of the first set of Hindu king- 
-doms led by the Varmas of Kanauj and the Chaluk- 
yas of Badami. Indeed, throughout the Hindu 
period, Kanauj in the north appears to have been 
the acknowledged-capital of India and there was 
always a competing kingdom in Maharashtra strug- 
gling to divide imperial honour with it in the south. 
These first imperial, Hindu kingdoms at Kanauj and 
at Badami disappear about 800 a. D. with other 
kingdoms, and the second set of Hindu kingdoms 
come in, led by the Pratiharas in the north and the 
Rashtrakiitas in the south. These again cisappear 
about the end of the second sub-period, i.e. about 
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1000 A.D. and the history of this second set of Hindu 
kingdoms is presented to the reader in this volume. 
A third set of Hindu kingdoms appear hereafter led 
by the Gaharwars of Kanauj and the later Chalukyas 
of Kalyan in the north and the south respectively ; 
and their history will be given in our third volume. 


The most 1emarkable thing about the second set. 
of Hindu kingdoms is that they are ruled by kings 
who call themselves Rajputs. In fact, the Rajput 
clans which exist today in India trace their descent 
to kings who established their rule about this time. 
And hence this period is conspicuously characterised 
by the rise of Rajput families. We have consequent- 
ly given a second name to this volume, namely, 
the Pristine History of the Rajputs; and this 
volume chiefly contains the initial account of several 
Rajput families. Even Tod, the historian of the 
Rajputs could not give this history in sufficient 
and well authenticated detail owing to the absence 
of the epigraphic material which has since been so 
amply collected. This history, therefore, will be 
particularly interesting to Rajputs and to all those 
who admire the noble qualities of that heroic race. 


Who were these Rajputs is a question which has 
puzzled almost all European scholars and many 
Indian antiquarians. For most of the historians and 
researchers who have laboured to collect and inter- 
pret the epigraphic evidence relating to this period 
have been misled in this respect by the theory first 
put forward by Tod that the Rajputs are the 
descendants of the Gette and other foreign races, 
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which invaded India from the first to the sixth 
century a. pv. Kielhorn, Fleet, Smith, Buhler and 
Johnson and Bhandarkar D. R. and other Indian 
scholars who have laboured in this field and whose 
labours must be thankfully acknowledged here as 
on their elucidation of the epigraphic records of this 
period, this history is chiefly based, have been 
misled by this theory of the foreign descent of 
the Rajputs, and have represented them as descend- 
ed from foreign peoples like Sakas and Hiinas, or 
in some cases aboriginal peoples like Gonds and 
Bhars of Central India. 


But the riddle of the appearance of the Rajputs 
on the stage of Indian history about the middle 
of the eighth century a.pv. has to be solved 
differently. The history of India is nothing if not 
religious. The march of events and the change of 
social or political conditions in India are domina- 
ted by religious upheavals, and thus the appearance 
o: Rajputs at this stage of Indian history is to be ex- 
plained by the nature of the religious events which 
took place in India at this time. Not only was the 
supplanting of Buddhism by the philosophy of 
Kumarila instrumental in reforming and re-enforc- 
ing Hinduism about 700 a. D. but the conquest of Sind 
by the Arabs, moving over the then known world 
under the influence of a new virile religion sent a 
shock through India and roused the forces of opposi- 
tion to foreign faith and domination among the 
orthodox population. The Rajputs came forward 
under this impulse from among the ranks of the 
orthodox Khshatriyas of what is modern Kajputana 
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and Central India, where Hinduism was particularly 
strong (See Map attached to the first volume). 
And their successful efforts led to the establishment 
of new kingdoms under new kingly families. Thus 
about 750 a.v. the Guhilots of Mewad under Bappa 
Rawal, the Chahamanas of Sambhar under Samanta 
and the Pratiharas of Mandor under Nagabhata, 
as the reader will see in this volume, obtained 
renown by their opposition to the Mlenchhas surg- 
ing eastwards from Sind towards Rajputana for 
conquest as well as conversion. We find from in- 
scriptions that these leaders of opposition were all 
orthodox Hindus worshipping Siva, and we are led 
to conclude that the Rajputs were descendants of 
orthodox Vedic Aryans who fought for their 
independence and their ancient religion against 
the ferocious onslaughts of Mahamedan Arabs. 


In Book III, in the beginning of this volume on 
the origin of Rajputs, we have, therefore, first 
answered the arguments which are usually advanced 
to support the theory of a foreign origin. And 
then we have given in chapters V and VI those 
arguments which strike one as going to prove 
affirmatively that the Rajputs are the descendants 
of Vedic Aryans. The reader’s attention is parti- 
cularly drawn to the chapter on the exploded 
myth of the Agnikulas or Fire-born septs, which 
had been the principal support of the theory of 
foreign extraction of the Rajputs, and which has 
now been proved to be baseless from the ancient 
records of the very families which believe them- 
selves to be fire-born. 
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In the next Book IV we have given the history 
of the several Rajput kingdoms which were founded 
about this time and notably of the Guhilots of 
Mewad and the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj. 
In particular, it was necessary to examine the theory 
put forward by Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar about the 
Guhilots of Mewad that they were Nagar Brahmins 
and hence Mers or foreigners!!! This theory suggest- 
ed by the general idea about the foreign origin of 
the Rajputs, no doubt, finds apparent support (at 
least with regard to Bappa Rawal, the founder) in 
the ancient records of the family. But this view 
cannot be sustained, as we have shown at length, 
on a careful examination of these records. And Rai 
Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha has also no doubt that 
the Guhilots are Solar race Kshatriyas, as shown 
in a special note on the subject in the Appendix. 
It may further be mentioned that the date of Bappa 
Rawal as +* ditionally believed in in the Mewad 
family, namely Samvat 191, was difficult of expla- 
nation, even from the days of Tod, and the solution 
which we have offered of this difficulty will, it is 
hoped, generally recommend itselfto our readers. 
Finally, the statements of Arab writers about the 
various kingdoms of this period have been collected 
together and explained in a special chapter. Their 
evidence is very valuable for this period, as the 
evidence of Hiuen Tsang was with regard to the 
previous period. 


As in the first volume, we have in the last book 
(V) taken a general survey of the condition of India 
during this period, and dealt with several important 
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topics such as language, caste, religion, political 
ideas and administration civil and military. It is 
necessary to draw the special attention of the reader 
to the chapter on Kumarila and Sankara, two 
master-minds which gave to Aryanism its present 
form after overthrowing Buddhism in India. 
Hinduism, as it exists today, was then formed and 
this religious upheaval led not only to the remodel- 
ling of religion, but also of the social and even 
political condition of the country. In fact, as stated 
before, the rise of the Rajputs was due to this 
religious upheaval and the idea firmly gained 
ground that only Kshatriyas or Rajputs could rule. 
These Rajput rulers were naturally of a highly 
religious turn of mind (witness Bappa Rawal and 
others) and were men of high moral character. 
They were, what is strange to our sight, even 
abstainers from wine. Arab travellers have. record- 
ed that kings in India abstained from drink; and 
any one indulging in it was considered unfit to rule. 
This religious revival was instrumental in raising the 
moral fibre not only of kings, but of the people also 
and there being only one religion in the land, 
namely Hinduism, this period was according to our 
view, the happiest period in Indian history. In the 
last chapter, we have tried to show at length hdw 
this period was the happiest in many ways. ‘In 
fact, in our Marathi edition of this history, we 
_ have styled it the history of the rise, the pros- 
perity and the fall of Hindu kingdoms ; and truly 
enough, this period is the period of the highest pros- 
perity of Hindu kingdoms, from which, in the next 
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period they declined and eventually fell. Why 
they did so, is a very interesting and difficult ques- 
tion, which we shall have to deal with in our third 
volume. 


We look upon the Rajputs as undoubted descend- 
ants of Vedic Aryans of the solar and lunar race, and 
there was no third race or Varga, according to our 
view (namely the Agnivarhga). In the Appendix, 
we have, therefore, re-published our paper read 
before the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S. on the 
Solar and Lunar Kshatriya races in the Vedas, 
which will show how this idea of two races goes 
back even to the Vedas. Next, some important 
inscriptions are given in the original Sanskrit for 
the benefit of Sanskrit-knowing readers. A question 
raised by Mr. Rajawade, the well-known historical 
researcher of Maharashtra, about the ruling families 
of the Deccan in this period, is next examined, as 
he has doubted their being treated as Marathas. 
Rai Bahadur Gourishankar Ojha’s views on Bappa 
Rawal have been discussed in a special note, and 
some facts discovered in recent research and not 
embodied in this history have been noticed in a 
special appendix. A map of India, giving the poli- 
tical divisions in this period and showing in differ- 
ent colours the prevailing religions has been append- 
ed, and will be found as useful and interesting as 
the map appended to the first volume. 


This volume is printed in Monotype and effort 
has been made, as far as possible, to secure correct 
printing for which thanks are due to Mr. C. R. Naidu, 
the Monotype-operator of the Jagaddhitecchu press, 
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Indian printing, however, has yet to make good 
progress and an errata is yet a necessary evil 
which has to be tolerated by the reader. An 
index, prepared by Mr. N. N. Kulkarni B. «., of 
the Bhandarkar Institute for which my thanks are 
due to him as also to Mr, M. R. Moghe B.A., LL.B., for 
the preparation of the index ofthe 1st Volume, has 
been added which will facilitate easy reference. 
The attention of the reader is particularly drawn 
to the statement, given at the end, of. contem- 
poraneous kings prepared for the period 750 to 
1000 4.v. which will show at a glance what kings 
ruled in the several kingdoms of India at any 
particular time, and thus will assist the reader in 
understanding the history of India as a whole 
during this period (800-1000 4.v.). Lastly I have to 
thank Dr. N. G. Sardesai Lm. & s., Manager, Oriental 
Book Supplying Agency Poona for carrying the book 
through the press. 


Poona, 
C. V. VAIDYA. 
February 15, 1924. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE RAJPUTS 


CHAPTER UI, 
THE RAJPUTS. 


With the beginning of the ninth century A. D., the face of 
Andian history completely changes. Aryan India and Aryo- 
Buddhistic India have ended and Hindu India, as it practically is 
at present, is presented to us. Buddhism has entirely disappeared 
from the land, except in a few isolated places like Magadha. While, 
in the map appended to the first volume of this history, the 
reader finds about three-fourths of India painted rose, being Aryo- 
Buddhistic, in the map appended to this volume, nearly the 
whole of India is painted soiled red, being Hindu. But if Bud- 
dhism has disappeared from the land, Vedic Aryanism too exists 
no more. The sentiment of aversion to animal sacrifice had 
been too deeply implanted in the Indian heart to allow the 
Parva Mimansa doctrine which supplanted Buddhism to remain 
long supreme. In fact Buddhism and Parva Mimansa, so to 
say, killed each other. While respect for the Vedas revived and 
gained strength, respect for Vedic sacrifices was gone. The doc- 
trine of the efficacy of the Vedic sacrifices inculcated by the 
Parva Mimansa no doubt gained credence for a time after the 
death of Harsha about 650 A. D.; but by 750 A. D., the aversion 
to animal sacrifice had again asserted itself so strongly that 
Vedic animal sacrifices died again and died finally. Modern 
India with its Hinduism does not countenance these sacrifices 
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and the Parva Mimansa doctrine is dead so far, along with 
Buddhism which it killed. The founders of the first set of Hindu, 
kingdoms generally signalised their assumption of royal great-. 
“ness by the performance of the A$vamedha; the second set of 
Hindu kingly families which now began to establish themselves, 
were indifferent to these sacrifices. The new kings were dev out 
worshippers: of the Puranic gods now enthroned Supreme viz., 
the five deities of modern Hinduism, Siva, Vishnu, Sarya, Devi, 
and Ganesha and chiefly of the first. The Siva cult too of 
modern India is different from the same cult as it flourished in 
the previous period of Indian history. Its nature assumed a 
less revolting form and the offensive practices and the absurd 
doctrines which belonged to the Tantric worship of Siva of the 
days of Pushyabhiti, the’ founder of the Thanesar dynasty, were 
no more in vogue or obtained popular favour. Thus, religious- 
ly considered, modern Hindu India practically commences from 
about the beginning of the ninth century of the Chris- 
tian era. 

One most prominent feature of this Hinduism, a: feature 
which subsists to-day in all its strength, is the strengthened 
belief in the sacredness of the cow and the bull. The cow has. 
been sacred indeed from Vedic times ; but Vedic ritual included 
the sacrifice of cows and bulls. The now strongly entrenched 
sentiment of Ahimsa, made the slaughter of cows and bulls even 
for Vedic sacrifices one of the five most heinous sins and even 
the maiming of cows came to be looked upon as sinful. Both Siva 
and Vishnu worships which were now enthroned supreme contri- 
buted to this strong belief in the sacredness of the bovine animal. 
The bull was sacred to Siva and the cow to Vishnu in his highest. 
incarnation as Sri Krishna. That great root cause of the terri- 
ble conflicts between Hindus and Mahomedans acquired its 
supreme influence at this time, an influence which subsists 
to-day in all its strength. In all Hindu States the killing or 
maiming of cows and bulls is even to-day a heinous crime under 
the Penal Code. 

Socially also, modern Hindu India can be traced back to the 
beginning of the ninth century A. D. Caste was till then not so 
exclusive as jt is at this day, nor had castes sub-divided them- 
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selves into minor ramifications. The final overthrow of Buddhism 
and the inclusion of people who had previously professed that 
faith in the Hindu society probably led to the formation of 
sub-castes in the next sub-period within the main castes and 
though the modern sub-castes can not be traced back to the 
ninth century or rather the second sub-period of Medizval 
Hindu India, the origin of it and its probable cause may be 
traced to that sub-period, viz., the difference of local tendencies 
due to the conversion of Buddhists into Hindus worshipping 
Puranic deities. The food of the people again generally became 
vegetarian and the accentuation of this fact contributed its 
share to the formation of more sub-castes within castes in the 
next period. 

What is more remarkable still is that the language of the 
people too changed markedly from this time. The modern 
vernaculars of India arose about this time for reasons which we 
shall try to elucidate in a separate chapter. It is sufficient 
here to state that the history of the modern vernaculars of 
India can be traced back continuously to this period and not 
beyond it ; and hence it may be said, speaking historically, thai 
the modern languages of India began to be formed about thist 
time. While in previous centuries the ancient Prakrits Saura- 
seni, Magadhi, Maharashtri and Pai§achi or their Apabhran- 
§as appear to have still been spoken, from the ninth century 
onward we find Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati and Panjabi 
appearing as new devcloped spoken languages of north, east, 
south and west India. 

But the greatest phenomenon of this period was the rising 
into political prominence of new kingly families—families 
which subsist as kingly families down to this day. It may 
in fact be said that modern political Hindu India as it is 
to-day also commences from this period. This phenomenon 
is marked by Indian historians and Sir V. Smith among 
inem properly observes that the Rajputs about this time enter 
upon the stage of Indian history. The former kingly families 
are gone. The Guptasand the Vardhanas who were probably 
VaiSyas were the leading kingly families of India during the 
Aryo-Buddhistic period and there were foreign kingly families 
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also such as the Yavanas, the Sakas and the Hanas. These gra- 
dually disappeared in the first sub-period of Medieval Hindu 
India. There were some Kshatriya families then also who are 
described as Kshatriyas even by Hiuen-Tsang, but these did not 
call themselves Rajputs and the Maitrakas of Valabhi or the 
Varmas of Kanauj in the north and the Chalukyas of Badami and 
the Pallavas of Kafichi in the south are styled Kshatriyas 
but not Rajputs. These too disappeared about this time and new 
Kshatriya families arose all over India at this time which delighted 
to call themselves Rajputs, not a new name, however. And 
the wonder is that these Rajput kingly families subsist, though 
with diminished importance, as kingly families to this day. 
Indeed there are no other kingly families at this date in the 
whole world which can trace their pedigree back in a continuous 
line to the gth century A. D. For this reason alone if not 
for anything else, the Rajputs of India deserve a prominence 
peculiarly their own. 

But the Rajputs deserve much greater renown than this. In 
fact their greatness as a chilvalrous and valiant people has not 
adequately been realised by us. They shed a glory on the his- 
tory of this time which deserves as great a record in the history of 
the world as the glory of the most heroic peoples in that history. 
The Sisodias of Mewad and the Chahamanas of Sambar deserve 
the foremost mention in world’s history for chivalry and heroism, 
for the orthodoxy of their faith and for the persistence of their 
struggle against a foreign faith and dominion. In fact, the 
flood of Arab conquest which westward inundated the north of 
Africa and pouring even over the straits of Gibralter rushed into 
Spain and crossed the Pyrenees into France was only dashed to 
pieces against the rock of the valour of the Franks on the banks 
of the Loire. The flood of the same Arab conquest led by 
the same fanaticism of a new religion, which rushed eastward 
and engulfed Mesopotamia, Iran, and Baluchistan and crossing 
the Indus submerged Sind in India received its shattering at the 
hands of the heroic Gehlots. Had it not been for Bappa Rawal 
who justly deserves the veneration in which his name is held by 
the Rajputs and who can fitly be styled the Charles Martel of 
India, the whole of India would have fallen before the Arabs and 
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to use the eloquent words of Gibbon, professors of the Arabian 
faith might to-day have preached to a circumcised population 
in the city of Benares. But this fate was averted by the hercism 
of Bappa Rawal and his Rajputs and it is refreshing to observe 
that his descendants throughout their long and glorious 
history down to this day have always upheld the banner 
of independence and of Hinduism against the Mahomedan con- 
querors. The last upholder of Svadharma and Svarajya in 
Indian history was a descendant of this hero viz., Sivaji who 
fought with the Mahomedans in the Deccan and re-established 
the independence and the religion of the Marathas. 

There is, however, one great difference between the Aryans of 
the west andthe Aryans of the east. The Spaniards re- 
mained in a deadly grip of fight for a thousand years nearly 
with the Moors on’ the banks of the Tagus in Spain when 
suddenly the Moors lost in strength and were immediately 
overthrown by the Spaniards and driven out of Europe. In 
India the Arabs followed by the Turks remained similarly grap- 
pled in conflict for about five hundred years, near about the 
Indus, with the Rajputs, the Indo-Aryans. In this tug-of- 
war, however, the Rajputs eventually gave way and were 
overthrown by the Turks and the Afghans about the end of the 
third period of our history. Though the Rajputs preserved their 
independence and their honour, their religion and their valour 
in the sands and hills of Rajputana, India as a whole lay 
prostrate at the feet of the Mahomedan conquerers. The 
Mahomedans were not only not beaten back out of India as in 
Spain but they eventually engulfed the whole of this country, 
Why unlike their Aryan brethren of the West, the Rajputs of 
India failed is a question which the historian of Medieval 
Hindu India has to answer and we shall try to do so in the 
volumes which are now before us. 

Who are these Rajputs who arose at this time and for five 
hundred years at the least beat back the Mahomedan onslaughts 
and whence did they come? We have already said that they were 
Indo-Aryans, the most chivalrous representatives of the Vedic 
Aryans of India. They defended their ancient faith with hero- 
ism and may well be called the defenders of the Hindu faith. 
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Were they new proselytes to Hinduism from the ranks of foreigners, 
the. remnants of Huns and Sakas, of Yue-chi and Geetce 
as many European and native antiquarian researchers think ? 
We propose to discuss this subject at great length in this book 
as in spite of the verdict of anthropometry that the facial cha- 
racteristics of the Rajputs show them to be true Aryans, noted 
historians like Sir V. Smith still adhere to the theory that the 
Rajputs are the descendants of foreign peoples who invaded 
India about the sixth century A. D. 


CHAPTER. II. 
THEORY OF FOREIGN DESCENT. 


The Rajputs who now came to the front and who by their 
heroism diffuse such glory on this period of Medieval Indian 
History can not but have been descendants of Vedic Aryans. 
None but Vedic Aryans could have fought so valiantly in de- 
fence of their ancestral faith. It is true that converts sometimes 
exhibit more virulence and more violence in the defence of their 
adopted religion but this is more by way of exception than the 
rule. It is, therefore, natural to infer that these Rajputs were 
the descendants of Vedic Aryans. Their own traditions also 
declare that they belonged to the well-known Solar and Lunar 
taces of Kshatriyas, or as we have elsewhere interpreted the 
terms, that they were the descendants of the two hordes of 
Aryan invaders who in pre-historic times entered India by way 
of the Panjab and the Gangetic valley. Thirdly, anthro- 
pometric measurements taken at the time of the census 
of 1go1 fully substantiate the claim of the Rajputs to Aryan 
descent. Their straight noses, their long heads and their tall 
statures unmistakably show them to be Aryans, as these character- 
istics of Aryan races have been marked all over the world. And 
many European observers like Nesfield and Ibbetson have no 
doubt whatever about the truth of this claim of the Rajputs to 
be treated as Aryans, as descendants of those ancient Kshatriyas 
who settled in India in Vedic times. 

But inspite of ethnology, of tradition and of probabilities, 
other European historians and scholars and many Indian antiqua- 
rians believe and maintain that the Rajputs who now began to 
figure on the stage of Indian history were the descendants of 
foreign barbarian races. Tod the famous historian of the Raj- 
puts no doubt started this theory but in his days historical re- 
search and the science of anthropometry were in their infancy, 
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were perhaps non-existent. But that historians like Sir Vincent 
Smith, after the discovery of so much historical material and the 
present progress of anthropometry, should still seek to forward 
the same theory is to be wondered at, nay, deplored. Set- 
ting aside the conclusions of ethnology “as of no use to the 
historian ”’ Sir V. Smith observes {E. H. I. 3rd Edn. P. 322) on 
the origin of the Rajputs,“ In thisplace I want to draw attention 
to the fact, long suspected and now established by good evidence 
that the foreign immigrants into Rajputana and the upper 
Gangetic valley were not utterly destroyed in the course of their 
wars with the native princes. Many of course perished but many 
survived and were mixed in the general population of which no 
inconsiderable part is formed by their descendants. These 
foreigners like their fore-runners the Sakas and the Yue-chi 
universally yielded to the wonderful assimilative power of 
Hinduism and rapidly became Hinduised. Clans or families 
which succeeded in winning chieftainships were admitted 
readily into the frame of Hindu polityas Kshatriyas or Rajputs 
and there is no doubt that the Parjhars and many other famous 
Rajput clans of the north were developed out of the barbarain 
hordes which poured into India during the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. The rank and file of the strangers became Gujars and 
the castes ranking lower than Rajputs in their precedence. 
Further to the south, various indigenous or aboriginal tribes and 
clans underwent the same process of Hinduised social promotion 
in virtue of which Gonds, Bhars, Kharwas and so forth emerged 
as Chandels, Rathors, Gaharwars and other well-known Rajput 
clans duly equipped with pedigree reaching back to the sun 
and the moon.’”’ The extract is long but necessary to show how 
European scholars and historians interpret the appearance of 
Rajputs in the history of India about this time and how they 
treat the most famous Rajput clans of the present day, the 
Guhilots and the Rathors, the Chandels and the Pratihars, as 
in reality either barbarians (Hunsetc.) or aborigines (Gouds etc.) 
in origin, in spite of their vaunted claim to Aryan descent. 
Whether these Rajput clans which play so brilliant a part in 
Indian tistory both in medievai and modern times are Aryan by 
descent or Scythian or Dravidian does not really matter in the 
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least. That they are a virile and a chivalrous people cannot 
be denied and their importance does not diminish by the sup- 
posed descent in their ancestry. But we are really concerned 
here with history, with the question whether this view of the 
origin of the Rajputs is historically correct. This view is sup- 
ported if not originated by some Indian researchers like 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and naturally enough is also accepted by 
the last erudite editor of Tod’s Annals of Rajastan. Mr. William 
Crooke who has just edited this famous history with notes 
based on up-to-date research thus observes in his introduction; 
“Recent research has thrown much light on the origin of Raj- 
puts. A wide gulf lies between the Vedic Kshatriyas and the 
Rajputs of medizval times which it is now impossible to bridge. 
It is now certain that the origin of many clans dates from the 
Saka or Kushan invasions or more certainly from that of the 
White Huns who destroyed the Gupta empire about 480 A. D, 
The Gurjar tribe connected with the latter people adopted 
Hinduism and their leaders formed the main stock from which the 
higher Rajput families sprang. ‘When these new claimants to 
princely honour accepted the faith and the institutions of Brah- 
manism the attempt would naturally be made to connect them 
with the heroes of the Mahabharata andthe Ramayana. Hence 
arose the body of legend recorded in these annals by which a 
fabulous origin from the sun and the moon was ascribed to these 
Rajput families”? (P. XXXI). Mr. Crooke further on remarks 
“The group denoted by the name Kshatriya or Rajput depended 
on status rather than on descent and it was therefore possible for 
foreigners to be introduced into these tribes without any viola- 
tion of the prejudices of caste, which was then only partially 
developed. But it was necessary to disguise this admission of 
foreigners under a convenient fiction. Hence arose the legend 
how by a solemn act of purification or initiation under the sup- 
erintendence of the ancient Vedic Rishis, the five-born septs were 
created to help the Brahmins in repressing Buddhism and other 
heresies. This privilege was confined to four septs known as 
Agnikula or fire-born—viz., the Paramar, Parihar, Chalukya and 
Chanhan.” This long extract would also show how the latest 
English researchers do not believe in the generally accepted 
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view of the Rajputs that they are the representatives of Vedic 
Kshatriyas and it also shows how the now generally accepted 
legend about Agnikula Rajput families is twisted into a support 
for the theory of. foreign Geereue started by western scholars 
and antiquarians. 

We have tried in our first volume to refute many of these 
arguments. We have shown in that volume how Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s theory that the Gujars are foreigners (Khizars) 
who came along with the Huns in the beginning of the fifth 
century is baseless, inasmuch as it is admitted by even Smith 
that there is no historical evidence either of native tradition or 
foreign record to suggest, much less to prove that the Gujars 
came into India from outside about this time and further be- 
cause we find that the history of the Khizars proves that they 
never left their own country. We also showed that the characters 
of the two people are diametrically opposed. While the 
Khizars are stationary in habits and traders by profession, the 
Gujars are of roving habits and cattle-grazers by profession. 
It was also shown that the Gujars of India are distinctly Aryan 
by features, that their noses are more prominent than the noses 
of even Parisans, that in short-the whole theory based on the 
premiss that Gujars are foreigners is mistaken for the Gujars 
are not foreigners and Scythians but are distinctly Aryans. We 
will, therefore, not repeat in this volume what we have urged 
already in refutation of this theory. We have also shown that 
foreigners like the Huns and the Sakas could nat have left many 
descendants behind, that ruling races generally disappear when 
their rule is gone. We will, however, address ourselves in this 
volume to the second part of Mr. Bhandarkar’s theory accepted 
by Sir Vincent Smith and Mr. William Crooke that it is esta- 
blished on good evidence that the Rajputs, are the descendants of 
Gujars. In fact we may say that while we have refuted the 
second premiss of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s argument in our first 
volume, we will in this volume try to refute his first premiss. 
For Dr. Bhandarkar’s argument may in syllogistic form be 
stated thus: “1st The Rajputs are the descendants of Gujars ; 
znd the Gujars are foreigners. Therefore, 3rd the Rajputs are 
thedescendants of foreigners.” We have already shown that the 
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Gujars are not foreigners but are true Aryans, and hence even 
if the Rajputs are descendants of Gujars they cannot be classed 
as Non-Aryans. But we go further and will prove in this 
volume that the Rajputs are not descended from Gujars but 
from Kshatriyas who may well be believed to be the representa- 
tives of the Vedic Kshatriyas. Dr. Bhandarkar’s theory has 
been elucidated principally in his papers on the Gujars (J. Bom. 
R. A. S. 1903) and on Foreign Elements in the Indian Popula- 
tion (Ind. Ant. XXI). Many of his arguments advanced in 
these papers have been accepted by historians like Smith and 
Crooke from whom we have quoted above at length. These 
arguments have always derived a strong support from the tradition 
relating to the Agnikulas current among the Rajputs themselves, 
It is here that we see the immense value of research. For re- 
search has already established that this tradition or myth of 
Agnikulas is indeed a myth, a creation and a modern creation 
of a poet’s brain ; and we see here how false traditions once set 
up by poets and accepted in popular belief not only delude the 
people themselves but even historians like Smith and Crooke 
and researchers like Bhandarkar and Johnson. Indeed one can 
demonstrate the value and usefulness of historical research by 
the example of this very baseless myth of fire-born races which 
has so strongly supported the theory of the foreign descent of 
the Rajputs. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE EXPLODED MYTH OF AGNIKULAS. 


Gibbon, in explaining the doctrine of Transubstantiation, re- 
marks truly that in popular belief what is originally rhetoric 
becomes subsequently logic. Most popular traditions arise in 
this way in poetical fancies which are eventually accepted as un- 
deniable truths. No sane man believes that human races could 
have sprung from the sun or the moon. Such beliefs are cer- 
tainly absurd, but the tradition of solar and lunar origins of 
Indo-Aryan races is of very ancient date and even goes back 
to the Rigveda. This tradition, therefore, absurd as it is, has 
a historical importance and we have already elsewhere noted 
the inference derivable from this tradition viz., that the Indo- 
Aryans must have come into India in two different hordes, an 
inference first suggested by Sir R. Grierson on linguistic grounds. 
The traditions similarly of the origins of different Rajput clans 
have some historical importance if they are of long standing 
and unvarying character. The tradition about the origin of 
Agnikulas might thus have been of use historically and might 
have supported the theory of foreign peoples being incorporated 
into Hindu society, if it had not been proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that it originated in a poet’s brain, nay it 
may be shown further that it is based on a misconception of 
that poet and is finally of quite recent date. Research has 
amply shown this but unfortunately western scholars have not 
sufficiently recognised the fact and drawn the necessary infer- 
ence from it. 

As is generally known, this story of four warrior clans having 
been created out of fire by Vasishtha was first told by Chand 
the bard of Prithviraj in his epic the Prithviraj Rasa on the 
exploits of this last chivalrous Rajput king. The story shortly 
is that when this world was oppressed by Rakshasas or Mlech- 
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chas, VaSishtha created from his sacrificial fire four warriors in 
succession viz., first the Paramara, then the Chalukya, then the 
Parihara and when these could not destroy the Rakshasas, the 
terrible Chahomana from whom the poet’s hero Prithviraja 
was decended. This story along with the Ras& became by and by 
extremely popular and was eventually accepted by all Rajputs and 
what is strange by the descendants of these four clans themselves. , 
Naturally the great historian of the Rajputs Col. Tod accepted it 
and incorporated it in his history. These four clans, it is now 
currently believed, cannot trace their pedigree to the sun or the 
moon asthe other Kshatriyas do, but are fire-born thus giving 
colour to the theory that these clans are really foreigners who have 
been transformed into Kshatriyas by the Brahmins by 2a fiction 
of purification by fire. 

Now it will be a revelation to many to know that this story 
is not only a poet’s fancy but further arises from a misconception 
of even that fancy. For as a matter of fact it seems that even 
Chand himself did not wish to represent that these Kshatriyas 
were newly created Kshatriyas. For epigraphic evidence un- 
equivocally proves that these four or at least three of these, in 
the ninth century A. D., represented themselves as and were 
believed to be descended from the solar and lunar VamfSas. 
Thus the Pratihara clan which established its empire at Kanauj 
which Dr. Bhandarkar and others strive to show to be Gujar 
in origin and therefore foreign is distinctly said in a stone inscrip- 
tion of the roth century to belong to the solar line. This Gwalior 
Bhoja inscription is very important in this connection and 
states that the imperial Pratihadras of Kamuaj were descended 
from Lakshmana brother of Rama, the hero of the solar race, 
Lakshmana being Rama’s Pratihara or door-keeper. As already 
stated we attach no value to such traditions except in so far as 
they represent the beliefs current at particular times. This 
tradition proves that the Pratihara clan was in the ninth 
century treated as solar in race. How can Chand then in the 
12th century represent these Pratiharas as Agnikulas ? Similarly 
the Chahamanas are also said in records previous to Chand’s 
Prithviraj Rasa distinctly to belong to the same solar line. The 
Harsha stone inscription (Ep. Ind. II. p. r1g) gives the line of the 
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Chahamanas from one Giivaka and to our mind clearly conveys that 
this clan issolarin descent. (A-BRaagIMIa HS aad AA.) 
Mr. Harbilasa Sarda of Ajmere has, in his paper in R. A. S. 
1903 on Prithviraj Vijaya—a poem by a contemporary poet 
in the Darbar of Prithviraj himself, shown that the poem de- 
scribes Prithviraj as born of the solar line. Hammira Mahakavya 
again declares that the Chahamanas were descended from the sun, 
as also a stone inscription in the Ajmere Museum. It is, there- 
fore, certain that from the ninth century down even to the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth, the Chadhamanas were considered to 
belong to the solar line of Kshatriyas. The third clan Solankhi 
or Chalukya of Anahillapatan is, in epigraphic records described 
as belonging to the lunar line. It must be remembered that the 
Chalukyas of Badami were different from these. Here it is 
sufficient to state that these Chalukyas belong to the Bharad- 
vaja gotra and are so described even in the Prithviraj Rasa. 
Now this gotra of these Chalukyas is given in an inscription of 
the Haihayas of Chedi. The Bilhari stone inscription (Ep. 
Ind. I. p. 253-9) states that Keytiravarsha Haihaya married 
Nohaladevi, daughter of Avanivarman Chalukya of the Bharad- 
vaja gotra. This inscription which has been assigned to the 
beginning of the 11th century A. D. givesa different version about 
the origin of these Chalukyas from that of the southern Chatuk- 
yas given by Bilhana as also by Eastern Chalukya kings and 
states that the first ancestor of these Chalukyas was created out 
of the water in his handful by Drona Bharadvaja for killing 
Drupada, and hence belonged to his gotra. As Bharadvaja 
belonged to the lunar line, the Chalukyas of Bharadvaja gotra 
also belonged to the same line. Now since in this inscription, 
the Chalukyas were believed to belong to the lunar line and 
were also believed to be created by Drona, how can Chand in 
the 12th century represent these same Chalukyas as created 
by VaSishtha from his fire ? 

These three clans, it is now admitted by researchers (see ine 
troduction by Mr. Crooke himselfto Tod’s Rajastan page XX XI) 
do not belong to the Agnikula creation origin, but the neces 
sary infefence from this is not drawn by them. If the Cha- 
bamanas and the Pratiharas, the two most important clans who 
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were supposed to be Gujars transformed into Kshatriyas by 
purification, are proved to be no longer Agnikulas but on the 
contrary were believed to be solar in descent in the gth and roth 
centuries, does not the whole theory of foreign descent fall to 
the ground? But this is not all. Even the fourth, the Para- 
maras are not Agnikulas as represented by Chand. In fact 
stone inscription records of these Paramaras from the r2th 
century though giving the origin of the Paramara> from the fire 
of VaSishtha, do not give the story of the Rasa, but an entirely 
different story. VaSistha is said therein to have created the 
first Paramara to chastise Visvamitra who was taking away the 
divine cow belonging to the former. The Udepur PraSasti for 
instance (Ep. Ind I.) gives this story and states that the gotra 
of the Paramaras is consequently VaSishtha. This gotra is still 
claimed by the Paramaras all over India and is also given by 
Chand. 

How can then the story given by Chand in the Rasa betaken 
to be a correct representation of the traditions prevailing in 
his time and in earlier centuries about the lineage of Pratiharas 
and Chahamanas, of Chalukyas and Paramaras, and recorded 
even in contemporaneous poems ? The only explanation is that 
either the Prithviraja Ras@ is a forgery, a later work produced 
in Mahomedan times when inscriptions had been forgotten, or 
that the story as given by Chand in his poem is misinterpreted. 
The authenticity of the Rasa as a poem written by a contem- 
porary poet is questioned by Shyamaldas Pandya. Our 
views on the subject will be given in a note as it is not necessary 
to discuss this subject here at length. For one can see and say 
that the Rasa merely gives here a poetical tmaginary story which 
has subsequently been taken to be a realstory. These four races, 
we know, came to the front by their fights with the Mlechhas and 
hence have been brought together in this story. But it seems 
that the story even as given by Chand is misinterpreted and 
it appears that Chand did not intend here to set forth a third 
lineage for Kshatriyas viz., the fire im addition to the two well- 
known Puranic lineages the solar and the lunar. This is clear 
from the fact that Chand mentions only three lineages (1) the 
solar (2) the lunar and (3) the Yadava for the famous thirty-six 
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royal families enumerated by him. He does not give the Agni- 
kula lineage at all but assigns the four supposed Agnikula clans the 
Parihara, the Paramara, the Chahamana and the Chalukya under 
the old two or three lineages. The enumeration of the 36 Rajput 
families in the Rasa begins thus tifa @/@ Fraqq FA | HHET WAR 
aqTal | West aAgsR, | sqTH fase srFaz ui Here it is clear 
that he puts the three Paramara, Chahamana and Chalukya 
under the three old recognised VarnSas, the solar, the lunar and 
the Yadava. We think Chand’s story has entirely been 
misconstrued. In describing the four warriors, Paramara, 
Pratihara, Chalukya, and Chahamana as coming out of fire at the 
call of VaSishtha, he did not intend to convey that these war- 
riors were heroes newly created by VaSishtha. He simply wanted 
to convey that four warriors out of the already existing clans 
came out of the fire at VaSishtha’s bid to fight the Rakshasas. 

This story of Chand being so misinterpreted gained popular 
credence from the 16th century A. D. along with his now gene- 
rally accepted Epic so much so that these four clans forgot that 
their ancestors in their historical records on stone represented 
themselves nowhere as Agnikulas but as solar and lunar race 
Kshatriyas. And their bards too forgot the fact so completely 
that a new Chand viz., Surajmal Bhata of Bundikota wrote another 
Hindi epic poem in glorification of his patron’s family the 
Chahamana clan in which he completed the mischief 
caused by this misinterpretation of Chand, by assigning five 
Vam$&as for the Kshatriyas. In this VamSa-Bhaskaraby Sira- 
jamal of Boondi we find the story of the Yajnakunda of VaSish- 
tha given with greater detail, nay with the exact date when 
the first Chaham&na warrior was created from the fire (the date 
comes to about 6632 B. C. being 3531 years before Kali 
began) and the following verse gives the five Kshatriya Vamsas 
which nc w for the first time were enumerated as YW, FAN, 
aeaya, Wawa, sat aa Fasfaa, gaia ga vas saya. 
The Hadas of Boondi-Kota accepted the new Vaméfa assigned to 
them by their poet and thus the myth of Agni-Vam&a which at 
the earliest commenced in about 1200 A. D. became a logical 
fact in about 1700 A. D. when the four clans themselves accepted 
a new VamSa for themselves. Col. Tod could not but believe 
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in this tradition and he set his final seal upon it by his well- 
known history of the Rajputs. 

Such is in short the story of this Agnikula myth, a story 
begun in a poet’s brain and being misconstrued by another 
poet finally commanding acceptance even from the dcluded 
Rajputs themselves. The value of historical research cannot be 
illustrated more vividly than in the éxploding of this myth from 
stone and copper records of these clans themselves. And we now 
clearly see that no such story was really put forth by Chand and 
that these four clans* represented themselves as and were believed 
to be solar or lunar by race in the gth to the 13th century A. D. 
The theory of the forcign descent of these Rajput clans loses, 
therefore, its strongest support viz., the myth of purification by 
fire ; though it may still be contended by the propounders of 
this theory that these clans might as well have affiliated them- 
selves to the solar or lunar race, as they are known to be Gujars 
from various records. We have, therefore, to examine the 
question whether thcre is any argument to prove that these 
clans of Rajputs are Guj~rs by descent. 


* Even the Paramaras seem to be treated as solar race Kshatriyas, 
for the Paramaras among the Marathas who have the same Vasishtha 
gotra are treated as Solar-vace Kshatriyas in their Vaméavalis 
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NOTE 


THE VALUE OF THE PRITHVIRAJA RASA. 


The Prithviraja Rasa purports to be a poem composed by Chand 
Bardai,.a friend and contemporary of Prithviraja who fought the last 
battle of the Hindus with Mahomedans for independence on the usual 
battlefield of India viz., the plain of Panipat in 1191 A. D. Kaviraja 
Syamaldas questioned the authenticity and the antiquity of this poem in 
a learned article published in J. R. A. S. Bengal Vol. V (1887), pointing 
out many inaccuracies of date and even of the histories of the several 
Rajput royal families of Rajastan and notably the fact that Samarasi 
king of Mewad, mentioned by the Rasa as contemporary and brother-in- 
law of Prithviraja lived many years after him and could not have fought 
along with him at Panipat. The recent editors of this poem (published 
by Nagari Pracharini Granthamala at Benares 1911) viz., Mohanlal 
Pandya and Syam Sunderdas, however, maintain that the poem is au- 
thentic and as old as Chand, the reputed contemporary of Prithviraja 
and have tried to answer the arguments adduced by Kaviraja Syamaldas. 
Sir Vincent Smith has long ago recorded his opinion that the poem has 
little historical value (1881 and also Note E. I. H.). It is necessary to 
give our view on the subject here, inasmuch as a-history of the Rajputs 
cannot proceed without the help of this great epic in the Hindi language 
and especially that of Prithviraj must seek help from it. 

In our opinion the epic Prithviraja Rasa resembles the Mahabharata in 
most essential points and especially in this question of its antiquity and 
authenticity. On this point truth lies half way between the two opposite 
views. While the nucleus of the peom is authentic and ancient, the 
poem has been amplified at least by two additions. As we have shown 
in our book-the Mahabharata Mimansa in Hindi-the present Mahabharata 
is the second amplified form of the original poem of Vyasa (first amplified 
by Vaigampayana) given us by Sauti. Similarly it seems that Prithvi- 
raja Rasa must have originally been written by Chand, then amplified 
by his son and again amplified by an unknown writer about the 17th 
century A. D. In many essentials too the two poems completely resem- 
ble each other. For example, the poet Chand is himself an actor in the 
plot of the poem in the same way as Vyasa the poet of the great war is an 
actor in the great war itself. Again Chand could not have been invested 
with mirdtulous powers (expressed in the epithet Bardai} like Vyasa by 
himself. It was either his son who invested him with these superhuman | 
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powers or the last editor. And the poem is related by Chand to his wife 
just as VaiSampayana, Vydsa’s first disciple, recites his Bharata to his 
patron king Janamejaya. These facts make it imperative that Chand’s 
original work must have been amplified by others at least twice. 

That we must concede an original nucleus by Chand cannot possibly be 
denied. This poem if fabricated by some unknown poet in the 17th cen- 
tury A. D. in the name of Chand, could not have attained that authority 
in Rajputana which the Rasa unquestionably enjoys. In fact for the 
Rajputs the Ras& enjoys an authority next only to the Mahabharata. 
The Mahabharata centres round a terrible fight, so lovable to a 
Kshatriya and the Rasa too centres round the terrible fight which the 
Kshatriya warriors of modern India waged under Prithviraja with the 
Mahomedans for independence. As Indian Kshatriyas love to trace 
their ancestry to some hero in the Bharata fight like the Greeks who 
loved to trace their origin to the heroes of the Iliad, so the present Ksha- 
triya families love to believe that some one of their ancestors was present 
in the fight of Prithviraja with Ghori. A spurious work cannot gain 
such popularity without the help of a nucleus of a generally popular well- 
known work of a popular reputed poet. If there had not been any poem 
of Chand Bardai in existence, an unknown poet could not have suddenly 
sprung a work upon the people under the name of Chand. Chand 
Bhat like Vyasa must have been a well-known poet among the Rajputs 
and subsequent poets must have only taken advantage of his name and 
work and tried to make additions not out of their imagination solely but 
on the basis of popular legends which always gather round national heroes 
and national bards and national events. In this respect also to our 
mind the Rasa exactly resembles the Mahabharata and as an original 
nuc.eus of the Mahabharata composed by Vyasa is conceded by all, so 
we must concede a similar nucleus by Chand for the Rasa. 

These subsequent additions to the Rasa, it is, however, difficult to sepa- 
rate as in the Mahabharata, though certain considerations can be adduced 
which will tolerably assure us that particular portions are additions. We 
have tried to indicate these considerations with regard to the Mahabha- 
rata in our book ‘ The Mahabharata : acriticism’; but we cannot make 
a similar attempt for the Rasé which being in old Hindi is not as 
completely open to us for inspection. 

It is, however, certain that the poem in being amplified has made a con- 
scious attempt toimitate the Mahabharata and we would point out a 
few glaring examples of this conscious similarity. In the first place the 
poem aspires to the same length as the Mahabharata viz., 100,000 Slokas 
which ponderous length appears to have become in India a traditional 


one. To write agqagel afear* is the ambition of great poets and the 
Rasa has partially succeeded in attaining this enormous length. Then again 


* Mohanla) interprets aq Fa as seven thousand, 
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various outside legends have been incorporated into the poem, of great 
length, which of course is unavoidable if the poem is to reach its avowed 
portentous dimension. The great credit again of this poem as of the Maha- 
bharata is its numcrous detailed and yet interesting descriptions ol fights 
and battles. It is really difficult to describe ancient battles and much 
more difficult to invest them with different details which will invest each 
fight with an interest of its own. There is again a conscious attempt to 
describe different scenes and incidents and especially the different seasons, 
‘the poetic artifice employed by the Rasd in giving a description 
of all the seasons together is indeed unique), to give an insight 
into different philosophies and into all kinds of knowledge, and to discuss 
the intricacies of government and administration and wordly life or Sansara 
which, while it imitates the Mahabharata, has a peculiarity and a beauty 
of its own establishing the claim of the poem to be called a great epic. 
But what seems most interesting and similar is the conscious effort of 
the poet to introduce riddles after the fashion of the Kuta Slokas of the 
Mahabharata and many of these riddles are based like those in the latter 
onnumber. The most glaring example of this is the Ananda Vikrama era 
in which all the dates in the poem are given. We do not believe with 
Kaviraja Syamaldas that the dates given in the Rasa are Wrong. The inge- 
nious explanation of these dates given by Mohanlal Pandya appears plausi- 
ble since we find that all the Samvat dates given in the Rasa are mistaken 
by the same number gi and this shows, as Mohanlal contends, that the 
poet has used a special era called Ananda Vikrama era which was either 
really in use or which the poet purposely invented. It is necessary to 
quote here the two verses which give the poet’s first date and which in our 


view are riddle verses. They are as follows:— wYaleqa Tas famaq 
ame iz fale Rysageecaat aa Afaes afte uu uated Ga 
qe fan ia sage | Tide are gfrsat fees fas ga Tau Ru 


Now Ananda here is not Ananda as Mohanlal Pandya rightly contends ; 
it does not suit versification nor can Ananda (taking benefit of the poetic 
license to shorten the first syllable of Ananda) be poetically introduced 
here. But strangely enough the explanation given by Mohanlal does 
not also fit in as Ananda would simply mean less by nine not ninety-one 
as he tries to make out. Of course his view must be accepted that a new 
era has been constructed here which gives dates in the usual Vikrama 
era less by 91 ; but how to arrive at that figure from the word Ananda is 
ariddle. Then the next verse is equally a riddle. Mr. Mohanlal Pandya 
tries to make some sense out of it (Vol. I p. 145) by introducing Brahma- 
gupta; but firstly, fag Ta TA cannot lead to Brahmagupta; secondly, 
So far as is known, Brahmagupta never held that Yudhishthira preceded Vi- 
krama by 1115 years. The Indian astronomers all hold that Yudhishthira 
Saka at the beginning of the Vikrama Saka was 3044. Itis the Puranas, 
notably the Bhagavata,which hold that Yudhishthira preceded the corona- 
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tion of Nanda by 1o15 years. ( mracaderat HA WaArahygqqaag | 
* + ~ 
TaguaEa g a TATMAT 2 It is probably this verse from the 


Bhagavata which Chand has in his mind when he introduces Nanda in the 
first verse and Dharmasuta or Yudhishthira in the second. But it is still 
difficult to explain how Chand places 1115 years between Vikrama and 
Dharmasuta and in what manner he forms his third Saka of Prithviraja. It 
seems that feeal fag Ta JA means that the Brahmin poet has written 


this in a riddle after making calculations and that there is no reference 
here to Brahmagupta the astronomer. 

The view that Prithviraja Ras&é must have a nucleus by Chand him- 
self and that it is not wholly a fabrication of the 17th century is strongly 
supported by the list of the 36 Royal Kshatriya families which is given by 
the Rasa and which cannot be so late as the 17th century. The verse 
awa aarat femrare aia | fextae fadist Saar gesia 1 indeed 
records a prophecy that the Delhi Mahomedan emperor will take Chitod 
again in Samvat 1677 and may make this verse of the Rasa an interpd- 
lation of the 17th century A. D. (Even in this the Rasa resembles the 
Mahabharata wherein as shown by us in Mahabharata Mimansa there is a 
prophetic reference to Udayana). But that does not make the whole 
poem spurious and of so late a date. We will discuss the list of 36 Royal 
families in the next note and show that it cannot be of a date later than 
that of Prithviraja. The question whether Samarasi was a contemporary of 
Prithviraja or not we do not mean to discuss here as we shall have 
to discuss it in our third volume. Unfortunately we have not come 
across the explanation which Mohanlal Pandya has offered on this point 
and which he has reserved in his note on this subject (Vol. I page 145) in 
the RAsa. 


* If it were possible to make a guess, Nanda may stand for 
gi which perhaps was the period of the reign of the nine Nandas and 
not roo as stated in Puranas. 


NOTE 
THE 36 ROYAL CLANS OR RAJPUT FAMILIES. 


It seems certain that from ancient times the Rajputs consider them- 
selves as consisting of 36 Kulas or clans which are allowed to give and 
take daughters from one another. This confining themselves to a clcse 
group must have taken place about the end of the second or the beginning 
of the third sub-period of the Medizval Hindu age, as we know that caste 
in the three Aryan higher grades was fluid during the first sub-period. For 
though the list of 36 clans cannot be traced earlier than the poem of Chand 
yet the number 36 is mentioned before him by Kalhana who wrote his 
Rajatarangini in 1148 A. D. (VII 1617 wherein it is said that the Rajputs 
in their pride would not concede a higher position to even the sun), 
And the enumeration by Chand seems to be as old as the days of Prithvi- 
raja and cannot be treated a later interpolation as we shall presently 
show. Tod has given five lists of which one dates earlicr than the 
Rasa but he does not say how old this first list is; it was obtained from 
a Jati in the old city of Nadol in Marwad but since it gives some names 
such as Jhala which are of later date, it appears that the list in the Rasa 
is really the oldest we have. The third list is from Kuméarapala-charita 
a contemporary work of Chand but it does not give 36 names. Jn short 
it seems that the Rasa first enumerated the 36 and the enumeration 
together with the number has become traditiona! mmasmuch as the Rasd 
became to the Rajputs what Homer’s Iliad was to the Greeks. 

Strangely, however, there is a great discrepancy in the interpretation 
of these verses of the Rasa and we think that even the latest editors of 
the Rasa have misunderstood their meaning. We will first give the ver- 
ses here for the curious reader and then give our rendering of them. 


Cia BA ATT TT | BHEA WA ATAT 11 
aga WSR | STH se waar i 

gq wa ( elaaa ) awarat 1 ne Ties Maga 1 
AURHE TIT | Wa Tale VATT 

Rau zim Saat wlan (sein) ata ofaere eras 
HICEMS HEUMS SS | Vitae Te Her [At] T az 
q=q (aiey] tem frsaat | UNTS Haas i 
HGH ANT Fi aa Ta SATA 


The few variations given above in brackets are taken from the copy 
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of the Rasa we personally saw and inspected at the Udepur Museum 
Library. Now people generally and Tod and even Mohanlal Pandya in 
the interpretation he has given in the recent edition of the Rasa enumer- 
ate 1. Ravi 2. Sasi and 3. Jadhava among the 36. But this inclusion 
would make the number more than 36 as we proceed to show. Let us 
take the list from the bottom so that we shall at once be able to see that 
1. Ravi 2. Sasi and 3. Jadhava cannot be included. These names are :— 
. Kalachchhburaka. 
. Kavinisa (omitted by Mchanlal but not by Tod.) 
. Rajapala. 
. Nikumbhavara. 
. Dhanya-palaka (omitted by Tod but not by Mohanlal). 
. Mata (omitted by Tod.) 
. Kamasha (Kalasha). 
Gaura. 
. Haritata (omitted by Tod). 
to. Hula. (Mohanlal wrongly interprets it as Huna). 
11. Kotapala. 
12. Karattapala. 
13. Dadhishat (Tod gives Didiot). 
14. Pratihara. 
15. Yautika (Tod gives Pataka). 
16. Aniga (Tod gives Ananga). 
17. Saindhava. 
18. Taka. 
19. Deora. 
20. Rosajuta (omitted both by Tod and Mohanlal). 
21. Rathoda. 
22. Parihara. 
23. Chapotkata. 
24. Guhilota (Gohilaputra). [Tod mentions Gohil only.] 
25. Gohila. 
26. Garua (omitted both by Tod and Mohanlal). 
27. Makavana. 
28. Doyamata. 
29. Abhiyara. 
30. Silara. 
31. Chhandaka. 
32. Chalukka. 
33. Chahuvana. 
34. Sadavara. 
35. Paramara. 
36. Kakutstha. 
Now we need not detain the reader on the inaccuracies of Yod as he 
has made out a list of 30 only by omitting many and even after inclve 
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ding wrongly 1. Ravi 2. Sagi and 3. Jadhava. Let us, however, see 
how Mohanlal is mistaken in including these. He has first omitted (2) 
Kavinisa which even Tod admits (20) Rosajuta and (26) Garua. It is 
not possible to suggest that Rosajuta is an adjunct of Rathod which has 
already one viz., Rao (and which itself may be treated separately). 
And Garua cannot be an adjective of Gohila for though Guhilots were 
certainly famous Gohilas were not. It is thus that Mohanlal has been 
wrongly induced to add 1. Ravi 2. Sagi and 3. Jadhava. 

But the most convincing proof why these three cannot be included in 
the 36 is that these were never the names of any clans in the sense the 
other names are. For the chief importance of these clan names is that 
they are practically for Rajputs what gotras are for Brahmins in respect 
of marriage. No Kula or clan out of the 36 can marry in the same clan. 
A Chalukka cannot marry a Chalukka and a Chohan cannot marry a Cho- 
han. Ravi, Sagi and Jadhava, especially the first two are not clan names 
in this sense. They are the names of races in which the 36 clans may be 
grouped. The Suryavam§a, the Chandravaméa and the Yaduvaméa are 
the famous Vaméas of the Puranas and they do not indicate clans 
for purposes of marriage. There is no objectoin for a Siryavaméi 
to marry a Stryavaméi. As a matter of fact the Guhilots of Udepur and 
the Kachhavahas of Jaipur are both Stryavamégis but they 
do intermarry. The Puranas also do not show that Stryavaméa or Chan- 
dravaméa was prohibitive of marriage within itself. Rama and Sita were 
both Suryavaméi and so were Arjuna and Draupadi both Chandravaméi. 
In Puranic times the Kshatriyas were observers of gotras only and Rama 
being of Vasishtha gotra and Sita of Gautama gotra could marry. In 
modern times the Kshatriyas have adopted the clan system to deter- 
mine who cannot marry whom, and as we have already shown, it practi- 
cally fulfils the gotra law of the Smritis. The argument why Ravi, Sasi 
and Jadhava cannot be treated as clans like the other names will, therefore, 
be clear and we are certain that Chand merely indicates here the three 
great vaméas or races in which all the following 36 were to be grouped. 
The word vaméa used here only is of importance and has a meaning 
different from the same word used at the end (art qq sda). 

The question may here be asked why the Yadu-vaméa has been 
separately counted when it comes under the Chandravaméa. But it 
seems that the Jadhavas were always separately counted from the other 
Chandravaméis. Even in the Rigveda, the Yadi-Turvagas are separately 
mentioned, the Turvagas eventually disappearing. The Yadavas are 
again separately treated in the Puranas they having no right to be kings 
owing to the alleged curse of Yayati. They were probably still pastoral 
in habits and hence their sepayate mention. It is, therefore, not strange 
that the Yaduvaméis are separately mentioned from the Chandra- 
vaméis. “Their clans viz., Bhati, Jadeja and others can intermarry as 
has already been shown and hence it is evident that Jadhava is not a clan 
like any of the 36. 
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It will be clear, therefore, that 1. Ravi 2. §aéi and 3. Jadhava have not 
to be counted in the enumeration of the 36 families and the only way of 
making up the number is as shown above viz. , by treating Garua, Rosa- 
juta and Kavinisa as separate clans. The same thing is clear from the 
fact that Sirajmal author of Vaméabhaskara treats Ravi and Sasi as races 
and not families when he numbers them as five instead of three, viz., the 
old four, Bhujabhava, Manubhava, Arkabhava, Saéibhava and the fifth 
Suchibhava (fire-born). Bhujabhava means those created by Brahma him- 
self from his arms and Manubhava those born of Manu, while the Arka 
or Sun and Sasi the moon are treated as the remaining two. We have 
already quoted this verse of Strajamal and we hold that there can be no 
possible doubt that Chand treated 1. Ravi 2. Sasi and 3 Jadhava as races 
and not clans or families of which he has given the number as 36. 


Now this list of the 36 cannot be dated in the 17th century A. D. when 
the Rasa is supposed to have been fabricated but seems to be as old as 
Chand Bhata of Prithviraja’s court. We have the mention of many 
clans here which had no existence in the 17th century and Tod himself 
is in a difficulty as to their identity. And many clans or families which 
were well-known in the 17th century find no mention in the list, 
Thus Rosajuta, Ananga, Yautika, Dadhishat, Karattapala, Kotapala, 
Haritata, Kamasha, Mata, Dhanyapala, Rajapala and Kavinisa are diffi- 
cult to be traced ; while Bhati, Jhala, Bais and other modern tribes are 
conspicuous by their absence. Thirdly, some names are rather obscure 
though their identity is not doubtful. Kakustha is equated to Kachhas 
vaha and Sadavara to Tuar by Mohanlal Pandya properly, though it is 
very doubtful whether these names were ever in use. On these grounds 
it seems almost certain that this list given in the Rasa is very old in fact 
as ola as the 12th century A. D. 

We may here discuss the propriety of the identification of each tribe 
as given by Mohanlal in his edition of the Rasa (Vol. I p. 54). Chhanda 
is treated as Randel but this is probably a misprint for Chandel. The 
Radsa& sometimes uses the word Chand as a short form for Chandel.* Doya- 
inata as Dahima is again doubtful; Aniga as Ananga is also obscure. Pari- 
hara and Pratihara are both given in the list and,must be distinct. Now 
which of the two is the Padhihar of Mandor? That question is unsolved. 
Karattapala is certainly not Kathi who are not admitted to be one of the 
36 Rajput families. Kotapala is left unexplained and Mata cannot be 
jat who are not admitted to be Rajputs. Lastly, Dhanyapala and 
Rajapala are not identified. We may add that Garua who are omitted 
by Mohanlal may be said to be Gujara which in Prakrit would be Guar 
which by transposition becomes Garua. The Bira Gujars are a well-known 
family of Rajputs. Gujara and Abhira or Ahira are noted names of 
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Sadras and Vaiéyas indeed but they have been taken as the names of 
certain kingly families which ruled over these people and which were, 
however, Kshatriya families. 

Before concluding, we may notice the argument advanced by many 
that after all Hina was admitted to be one of the 36 royal clans and thus 
the inclusion of foreign races as true Kshatriyas stands proved by ad- 
mission ; and state that Hina is not one of the 36 according to the enu- 
meration of the Rasd. The name given there is Hula with short u and 1 
and not Hina. By no rules of transformation Prakrit or other can Hina 
become Hula. It may be argued that the inscriptions do mention the 
marriage of Kshatriya kings with Hina princesses and that there is also 
mentioned a Hina kingdom in India in the inscriptions of the time. 
Both these facts may be admitted but they do not prove that the Hina 
kings were treated as Kshatriya kings. Kings then married and marry 
still wives from Vaigya and Sidra and even Mlechchha families but that 
does not prove that any of the latter were treated as Kshatriyas. For 
example some Rajput princes have taken even now Hina princesses i. e. 
princesses from English or French or Spanish families. But none of 
these people are, therefore, Kshatriyas nor are the ladies themselves 
treated as Kshatriyas nor their progeny. And in Mahomedan times 
Rajput princesses were given in marriage to Mogul and other Mahcmedan 
emperors and kings. But such relations do not establish the propo- 
sition that these Moguls or Mahomedans were treated or looked vpon as 
Kshatriyas. It is, therefore, not possible to argue from these marriage 
relations that the Htinas were treated as Kshatriyas. 

Who were the Hula mentioned among the 36? We are not bound to 
answer the question for there are many unidentifiable names among the 
36 clans enumerated by Chand. In the Hindi census report of Marwar,. 
however, there appears a branch by name Hula of Sisodia Rajputs- 
This fact shows that there was and is still the name Hula current in Mare 
war (see report for 1891 and 1895 Vol. III in Hindi, page 6). The name 
is taken as the name of a branch of Guhilots ; but probably they may b- 
a distinct clan and family by themselves. Any how the name appear 
ing in the list of 36 by Chand is Hula and not Hina and this has been 
verified by us even in the copy of the Rasa in the Udepur Library. That 
they were distinct from Hina is further proved by the fact that among 
the clans which assist Bapp@ Rawal in his fight with Mahomedans are 
mentioned both Hinas and Hulas (see Tod’s Rajastan by Crooke Vol. 1. 
p. 290). Although these catalogues of Rajput clans gathering frequently to 
assist the Guhilots of Mewad are of later date, they at least prove that 
Hula was a clan of Rajputs which was differentiated from Hina, 


CHAPTER IV 
ARE THE AGNIKULAS GUJARS ? 


Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his paper in Indian Antiquary 
Vol. XL (1911) tries to prove that the so-called four Agnikula 
clans viz., Pratihara, Paramara, Chalukya and Chahamana are 
Gujars (see his paper on Foreign Elements in Hindu population). 
It is not difficult to show that this view is incorrect and in this 
chapter we propose to answer the arguments adduced by him 
in this paper. 

The ancient Vedic history of caste and marriage has been much 
misunderstood by Dr. Bhandarkar and the inferences he draws 
in the beginning of his paper must be accepted with caution. 
There is no doubt that in Vedic times there was for a time a great 
commingling of the Aryan race with the Dravidian race which 
originally inhabited this country. Among the Aryans them- 
selves, caste was then rather a class distinction, the three castes 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas and VaiSyas freely intermarrying. But 
therc was in this no mixture of races as the three castes were 
Aryan by race. When after settling in India these classes 
began to take Sadra wives, then only the fusion of races began 
and for a time this fusion was unchecked. The Nahusha epi- 
sode in the Mahabharata (Vana Parva Chap. 180) affords dis- 
tinct proof that such mixture of bleod went on for a time.* 
But opinion soon gathered strength against the marriage of 
higher caste men with Sadra women, as the result of such mar- 
riages was found to Le extremely unsatisfactory. Especially 
Pratiloma marriage with Sadras was found to ke disastrous and 
this view is embodied in the following observa tion of Manu 
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“A person born of a non-Aryan woman from an Aryan man 
might be Aryan by qualities, but a person born of a non-Aryan 
man from an Aryan woman is most certainly non-Aryan by 
qualities.’’ In consequence Pratiloma marriage with Sadras 
was soon stopped and by imitation Pratiloma marriage among 
higher castes also. Anuloma marriages with Sadra women c¢n- 
tinued to take place infrequently no doubt but, as Yajfiavalkya 
distinctly said that he was of the opinion that a Sadra wife 
should not be taken, a prohibition began to be observed even 
in this direction. 

Such then was the state of caste and the law of marriage in 
the time of Megasthenes who lived in India about 300 B. C. 
He distinctly states that “‘ No one is allowed to marry out of 
his own caste or to exchange his profession for another. An 
exception is made in favour of the philosopher who for his 
virtue is allowed this privilege.’’ (McCrindle’s Ancient India 
Megasthenes pp. 85-86). This shows that caste was already a 
water-tight compartment in the days of Megasthenes 1. e. about 
300 B. C. How could then the Sakas and Yavanas have been 
admitted into Indian castes? Even if they became Buddhists 
or Hindus, they remained a distinct caste as is proved hy the 
very fact that they are, even after becoming Buddhists or 
Hindus, called Sakas or Yavanas in the inscriptions quoted by 
Dr. Bhandarkar himself. Maga Brahmins too remained Mages 
and, therefore, a distinct sub-caste. We do not know whether 
the Magas came after Megasthenes even as the Sakas and 
Yavanas unquestionably did. The fact that they were and are 
called Maga Brahmins shows that they remained separate and 
did not merge their blood with that of the other Brahmins. 

We have the historical evidence of Megasthenes relating to the 
state of caste in 300 B. C. We have similarly a distinct foreign 
piece of evidence with regard to the state of castes about 600 
A. D. in the writings of Hiuen Tsang and we have already 
quoted his statement in our first volume. He says “‘ the mem- 
bers of the caste marry within the caste” (Vol. I p. 60). Now 
here the exception noted by Megasthenes is not mentioned and 
caste appears now as an entirely confined body. Inscriptions, 
however, show that the Brahmins sometimes did marry Ksha 
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triya women especially when daughters of kings (see Vol. I p. 61) 
and Kshatriya kings married daughters of VaiSya kings. The 
difference, however, in the result of such marriages may be 
noted. In most ancient times the progeny of such marriages 
was treated as of the caste of the father as in the case of Vyasa 
and others. In later times an intermediate position was assigned 
to the progeny and this led to the formation of intermediate 
mixed castes*. But later still, in the days of Harsha and sub- 
sequent centuries it appears from inscriptions that the progeny 
was treated as belonging to the caste of the mother.t This is 
at least certain in the case of Brahmins. For example we are 
told in an inscription of the Pratiharas that a Brahmin married 
a Brahmin wife and a Kshatriya wife and the progeny of the 
Brahmin wife became Padhihar Brahmins while the progeny of 
the Kshatriya wife became Padhihar Kshatriyas. From roughly 
the 11th century onward, as we shall show in our third volume, 
marriage outside the caste was treated as illegal by a Kalivarja 
text. This history of the development of caste (see Note) if 
borne in mind will dispel many of the doubts created by stories 
in the Puranas quoted by Dr. Bhandarkar. 

With these preliminary remarks we now proceed to discuss 
the cogency of the particular arguments adduced by Dr. Bhan- 
darkar to prove that the four supposed Agnikula tribes were 
Gujars who were allied to the Huns and therefore foreigners. It is 
necessary at the outset to say that because a tribe is mentioned 
along with another and foreign tribe in any connection, therefore 
it does not follow that the first tribe is also a foreign tribe. 
Because Bana says in Harsha-charita that Pratapavardhana the 
Thanesar king conquered the Huns and also the Gujars, there- 
fore it would be absurd to argue that the Gujars were a foreign 


* Smritis generally embody this state of the marriage law. There was 
indeed a previous intermediate step, however, which is contained in the 
Manu Smriti. This was to the effect that if the wife was of the next caste 
only the progeny was to be treated as of the caste of the father. But this 
intermediate step soon disappeared and other Smritis do not contain this 
provision but declare the progeny to be of an intermediate mixed caste. 

+ Later Smritis such as Vyasa contain this provision which means a 
further tightening of caste. 
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tribe allied to the Huns and came to India along with them. 
On this evidently fallacious argument Dr. Bhandarkar tries to 
prove that the Haihayas also were foreigners, simply because 
they are mentioned in the Puranas along with foreigners. 
“As the Haihayas are classed (?) with Sakas, the Yavanas, the 
Paradas, the Kambojas there can be little doubt that they were 
regarded as Mlechhas at about the 4th century A. D. when 
the Harivam§$a was composed’”’ (p. 19). This is certainly illo- 
gical, for we must have a distinct statement to hold that the 
Haihayas, were themselves regarded as Mlechchhas. Though 
they might have taken the aid of Mlechchhas in their wars, they 
themselves cannot thereby become Mlechchhas. But the case 
of the Haihayas is still stronger. For the Harivam$a itself and 
all the Puranas agree in stating that the Haihayas and their 
ancient king Sahasrarjuna were Aryans belonging to the Lunar 
Vam&a. Not only this, throughout Indian history and down to 
the present time the Haihayas are treated as some of the best 
Kshatriyas. As shown in our first Volume (p. 345) their 
anthropometrical characteristics are also distinctly Aryan*. 
While again the Haihayas are distinctly Aryans and are treated 
as Aryans and the best Kshatriyas, the Huns were distinctly 
mentioned as foreigners and were treated as foreigners by the 
orthodox Hindus. A Kshatriya recorded as marrying a Hana 
princess in ancient days no more makes a Hun an Indian and a 
Kshatriya than a Native prince in these days marrying a 
Spanish lady makes the Spanish, Indians or Kshatriyas. The 
Huns were never treated as one of the 36 Royal families as we 
have already shown in our note and Dr. Bhandarkar like many 
others is mistaken in looking upon them as Kshatriyas. With these 
unavoidable further preliminary observations which are, however, 
necessary, we proceed to examine one by one the case of the four 
Agetlcoles whom Dr. Bhandarkar believes to have been Guiars 


* Dr. Bhandarkar mentions here the unnecessary fact that the Kaya- 
stha Prabhus claim descent from Sahasrarjuna. Perhaps this is intended 
to hint that these Prabhus too are foreign by race. But it is clearly 
proved that the Kayastha Prabhus are Aryans by their features as also 
by their tradition. Perhaps Dr. Bhandarkar does not wish to leave out 
any higher caste from his theory of foreign descent. 
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even though this also would not make them foreigners. For 
Gujars as stated many a time before are not foreigners but are 
anthropometrically Aryans with the best Aryan noses and are 
historically the VaiSyas of the Vedas and the Smritis. 

The first and foremost supposed Agnikula tribe is the Prati- 
hara to which the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj belonged. 
Now Dr. Bhandarkar admits that they never call themselves 
Gujars in their inscriptions, that their names are Aryan names 
like Vatsaraja, Nagabhata and so on, that they represent them- 
selves in their inscriptions as Sarya-VaméSis, that even RajaSe- 
khara a noted poet in their time calls them Raghukulatilakas. 
These facts should have induced Dr. Bhandarkar to examine 
carefully the arguments which appear to show them as Gujars. 
Instead of that, he twists these facts themselves into arguments to 
hold “‘ how wonderfully soon foreign tribes were assimilated with 
the Hindus and were even treated as Kshatriyas and solar race 
Kshatriyas”’!!! As a matter of fact ancient Hindus and 
Hindus of the 8th century A. D. too were as strongly against the 
amalgamation of varnas as they are now; and Dr. Bhandarkar 
should rather have laid stress on these facts in order to see that 
the other facts which appear to show them as Gujars must be 
explained in another way (see p. 23 Ind. Ant. XL. rgrr). 

But what are these opposing facts and how are they to be 
explained ? The first argument adduced is that a rninor Prati- 
nara dynasty ruling in the south-east of modern Jaipur territory 
calls itself Gurjara Pratihadra in an inscription foundat Rajor. 
Now since the Pratihadras of Kanauj never call themselves 
Gujars, these Pratiharas call themselves so, simply to distinguish 
themselves from other Pratiharas, and the method of such dis- 
tinction is the natural one viz., that based on the mention of 
the country of residence. As there are Nagar and Kanojia 
Brahmins i.e. of Nagar and Kanauj, these Pratiharas call them- 
selves Gujar Pratiharas because they inhabited the Gujar country. 
Dr. Bhandarkar has himself shown here that this part of the 
country was and is inhabited mainly by Gujars. Nay, this part 
was alone called Gurjaratra or Gujarat in those days and Dr. 
Bhandarkar is right when he says that Gurjaratra in the 8th and 
gth centuries was not modern Gujarat but southern Rajputana 
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extending up to the south-east part of the present Jaipur 
State. It is, therefore, not at all strange that these Pratiharas 
in order to distinguish themselves call themselves Gurjara Pra- 
tihara from the country they ruled or resided in and not be- 
cause they were themselves Gujars by caste. In any case the 
Imperial Pratiharas cannot be looked upon as Gujars on the 
basis of this inscriptional statement*. 

But Dr. Bhandarkar has adduced the further argument that 
these Pratiharas of Kanauj were called Gujars by the Rashtra- 
kitas in their inscriptions and also by the Arabs in their accounts 
of travel. These two facts cannot be contested and the Rastra- 
kitas and the Arabs often were allies in their fights with the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj. When the Rashtrakita grants refer to 
their battles with Gurjaras they mean the Kanauj kings, for these 
alone were powerful enough to fight with them and these in- 
deed were the overlords of a very large part of Northern India; 
and so also the Arabs speak of the, kingdom of Kanauj when 
they speak of the kingdom of Juzr. - But does this fact prove 
that the kings of Kanauj were Gujars by caste? Because 
Indians call the Mahomedans Yavanas does it prove that the 
Mahomedans are Greeks by race or descent ? In the thirteenth 
century and later the Rajputs called all Mahomedans Turakada 
from their first fight with the Turks viz., Mahmud of Ghazni; 
does that show that every Mahomedan that came to India 
whether he be Afghan or Persian was a Turk by race or caste ? 
The argument is in short ineffectual and cannot weigh against 
the facts which distinctly show that the Pratiharas were Sarya- 
VamSi Rajputs or Kshatriyas by caste. As the Arabs of Sind 
were on the east bounded by the Gurjaratra country which was 
then the name of South Rajputana and as the country was ruled 
by the Pratiharas it was but natural that the Arabs called the 
country and the king by the name of Juzr and indeed the 
Rastraktitas too called them Gurjaras for the same reason. 

Still more flimsy is the argument based on the legend of the 
Pratihara origin given in certain inscriptions (p. 24 ditte) viz. 


* The phrase Gurjara Pratihara need not be interpreted to mean Prati- 
haras who were Gurjaras but should be interpreted as Pratiharas of the 
Gurjara country. 


oo 
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a certain Brahmin had a Brahmin wife and a Kshatriya wife 
and the progeny of the Brahmin wife became Padhihar Brah- 
mins while the progeny of the Kshatriya wife became Padhihar 
Rajputs. “The marriage of a Brahmin with a Kshatriya 
woman with the result as noted in this inscription jis curious 
and can only be accounted for es keing of forcign importation.” 
Such marriage with such result, as shown in the beginning of 
this chapter is mot curious but is normal; but cven if it were, 
that it should be treated as an argument for the foreign 
extraction of the Pratiharas is certainly very curious. In this 
manner indeed, any inference can be drawn from this legned, 
the inference e. g. that these people were cannibals and so on. Thus 
so far as Pratiharas are concerned we find that all the three 
opposing arguments which Dr. D R. Bhandarkar adduces are in- 
effectual and cannot weigh against the facts which show that 
the Impcrial Pratiharas were Rajputs. Having thus far ietuted 
Dr. D. kt. Bhandarkar’s strong case we will proceed to examine 
the case of the second supposed Agnikula clan, the Chalukya 
or Solankhi. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar admits that there is no epigraphic evi- 
dence in their case but he argues that ‘‘ since Gujarat of to-day 
bears this name since the Chalukyas occupied or conquered the 
country, if the Chalukyas had not been of Gujar extraction, it is 
inconceivable how this province came to be called Gurjaratra 
witen it was till their advent known as Lata” (p. 24). Now 
there is no doubt that Gujaratra in the 8th and goth or even roth 
centuries was the name of southern Rajputana as inscriptions 
of that period show. Lata was not, however, the name of the 
whole of modern Gujarat. It was the name of southern 
Gujarat 7.e. Surat and adjacent parts. Central Gujarat was 
Anarta while northern Gujarat was sometimes called Sarasvata 
Mandala though all the three were sometimes called Lata. Now 
it seems that these three parts have latterly acquired the name 
Gujarat because of the Gujarati language and not because of the 
establishment of the Chalukya rule. The modern languages of 
India, as we have already observed, arosc about the gth century and 
the language of these parts generally assumec the modern Gujarati 
form. How old the Gujarati language is and how old the word 
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Gujarati is, it is difficult to determine. For while the word Maha- 
rashtri as the name of a language is as old as Vararuchi of the 
st century B.C. the word Maharashtra as the name of a country 
is much later, certainly later than Varaha Mihira of the fifth 
century A. D. It is, therefore, not difficult to suppose that 
Maharashtra assumed this name for the country from the com- 
mon language namely modern Maharashtri. Similarly it would be 
proper to believe that the name Gujarat for the province was 
adopted owing to the prevalence of the Gujarati language. 

But that question does not really concern us; whatever may be 
the reason of the name Gujarat appertaining to the province, it 
would be absurd to argue that because the province began to 
be called Gujarat about their time, therefore the Chalukyas were 
Gujars by caste. The names of countries arise in different 
ways and stick for extremely different reasons. England, for 
example, began to be called England after the Norman conquest 
and yet the Normans were not Angles. The Angles themselves 
were an insignificant people compared with the Saxons and yet 
the name of the country has remained Angle-land ignoring the 
Saxons altogether. France began to be called France when the 
Franks were no longer masters and had been entirely merged 
in the general Gaelic population and had lost their German 
character and affinities. So also in India the English called the 
eastern districts of the, Madras Presidency by the name of Car- 
natik when they were not ruled by Carnatik kings and when 
even the language was not Carnatik; but they simply conti- 
nued the name given to the country by the Marathas who 
looked upon the whole of southern India as Karnataka. It is, 
therefore, extremely illogical to argue that the Chalukyas were 
Gujars because from about their time the province began to be 
called Gujarat. 

Going on to the third supposed Agnikula clan the Paramaras, we 
find that Dr. D. R Bhandarkar is at a loss to find any argument 
which could make these also Gujars and is driven to observe that 
though we do not know to what race they belonged 7¢ is morally 
certain that they were of foreign extraction. It is for the first 
time we read of moral certainty in a case-like this where there 
are no considerations of mirality in discussing the race of a people. 
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The reader will leave Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar to his moral views 
and will hold with us that there is no proof or argument to 
Show that the Paramaras were Gujars or even foreigners. 

Lastly, we come to the consideration of the case of Chaha- 
manas or Chauhans to prove whose Gujar extraction Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar is at the worst pains and begins from some old 
Sassanian coins found in the north-west of India and ends with 
the Himalayan Siwalik hills. The whole argument savours so 
completely of the Pickwickian method of research that it is a 
wonder that a man of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s capacities should 
have fallen a prey to it. We are certain if he had not been 
obsessed by his theory of the foreign or Gujar descent of the 
Rajputs, he would himself have seen the absurdity of his own 
argument. Let us see how his argument is transparently based 
on pure imagination. 

Certain coins have been found in Northern India on which 
1s read the legend Sri Vasudeva Vahman in Nagari characters 
and in Pehlvi “ Takkan, Jabulistan and Sapardalakshan.”’ 
First Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar to suit his purpose reads Vahman as 
Chahman “ because the characters of the letters v and ch in old 
days were so close to each other that one might be easily mis- 
taken for the other.” ‘‘ And Chahman, it need scarcely be said, 
stands for Chahamana (ma lenghtened into ma) so that Vasudeva 
of these coins is a Chahamana and since Vasudeva is mentioned 
in Prithviraja Vijaya as the founder of the Chahamana family 
of Sakambari, that founder must be the same as the Chahman of 
these Sassanian coins. ‘‘ Raja$ekhara’s Prabandha-koSa also 
gives one Vasudeva as the founder of the Chahamana family 
for whom he gives the date 608 V. E.”” This date is a serious 
difficulty in establishing the identity of these two Vasudevas. 
But Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar is not at a loss. He naively observes 
that the koSa gives a date which is rather early and the proper 
date to be assigned appears to be 627 A. D. concluded from the 
type of coins which are an exact copy of the coins of Parveiz 
Khu§ru. So Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar cannot only change letters but 
also dates to suit his theory, but what is still more strange is that 
he can change the race also at his sweet will. Cunningam held 
that Vasudeva of the coins was a Hana and Prof. Rapson thinks 
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that he was a Sussanian (from the legend of the coins as a!so frorn 
their tvpe). But Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar thinks that he was a 
Khazar why he alone knows. It is sufficient to place this 
whole argument before the reader in detail to enable him to come 
to the conclusion that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has failed signally 
in showing that the Chahamanas were Gujars. 

But the greatest mistake which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has 
committed in this connection is that of placing the town of 
Ahichchhatra and the country Sapadalaksha in the Siwalik hilly 
region of the Himalayas. He has in fact in doing so distorted the 
natural course of Indian history and represented Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas, as moving south from this place. But how 
can we believe that Rajputs spread from the Siwalik hilly re- 
gions into India even if they were Gujars? If Gujars were 
foreigners who had come along with the Huns as conquerors, 
they would settle in the inviting plains of the Panjab and not 
go to the difficult Himalayas to settle. As a matter of fact 
history and tradition tell us that Brahmins and Rajputs went 
into these sub-montane inhospitable regions in historical times 
from the Panjab, in consequence of the inroads of foreign inva- 
ders down to the Turks, in the same way as many took shelter 
in the sands and hills of Rajastan. It is, therefore, absurd to 
point to the Siwalik hills as the original Aabitat of either the 
Rajputs or the Gujars. The identification of Sapadalaksha 
with Siwalik hilly region is absurd and we need not go to Babar 
for an explanation of that word. Babar gives perhaps the 
current explanation when the original and correct explanation 
was forgotten. We give in a note an extract from the Skanda 
Purana giving the list of countries in India about the gth century 
A. D. and the traditional number of villages assigned to 
each. Sapadalaksha is a name which is given in this list to four 
or five countries and the first of them is Sakambhara or the land 
of the Chauhans. It is also given to Karnataka and to Mewad 
and also to Varendu which is not identifiable, but which proba- 
bly means the Delhi region*. When the coins noticed by 


* Or it might mean the region about Multan for Al-Masandi relates that 
around Maltan these were one hundred and twenty thousand towns and 
villages (Elliot I p. 23). 
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Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar mention Takkan, Zabulistan and Sapar- ~ 
dalakshan they probably mean the Panjab with Ghazni on the 
west and the Delhi province in the south-east which three proba- 
bly comprised the territory ruled by Vasudev Vahman, a 
Sassanian king. In any case Sapadalaksha does not indicate 14 
lakhs of hills but 1} lakhs of villages and this number is tradi- 
tionally assigned to Sakambhara, Mewad, Delhi and Karnataku 
as the evidence of the Skanda Purana conclusively proves. 
Ahichchhatra again is wrongly placed in the Himalayan re- 
gion. It is undoubtedly the famous capital of North Pajichala 
as mentioned in the Mahabharata and Cunningham has properly 
identified it from Hiuen Tsang’s description with Rampur. 
The words “‘ being flanked by mountain crags” need not suggest 
the Himalayas at all and this Ahichchhatra was properly enough 
the place to which Brahmins and Kshatriyas in the south looked 
as their original habitat. The Pafichala country is famous in 
Vedic literature as the residence of learned Brahmins. It was also 
the country of the valiant Pafichala Kshatriyas and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar need not wonder that the founder of the Chaha- 
mana family is said to have come from Ahichchhatra. The 
Chahamanas did not take the word Sapadalaksha to the new 
country for it was not a name like Holland which could be taken 
to other places but it was a word denoting a number 
of villages which comprised their territory. Again Karnataka 
or Dharwar was called Sapadalaksha because it contained 
that number of villages. The name was not taken and could 
not be taken from the north to Dharwar. The strange con- 
clusion which Dr. Bhandarkar derives from this word used for 
Karnataka viz., that the habitat of the Chalukyas like that of 
the Chahamanas was also the mountain region called Sapada- 
laksha and hence they too were foreigners is, therefore, absurd 
and the whole theory which he has built on the wrong identifi- 
cation of Ahichchhatra and Sapadalaksha is to say the least mis- 
taken. We, therefore, think that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s attempt 
to prove that the four supposed Agnikula clans were Gujars has — 
signally failed and his theory must be abandoned. It must be 
mentioned that Mr. Har Bilas Sarda of Ajmer has already poin- 
ted out that Sapadalaksha meant the Sambar country though he 
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thinks Ahichchhatra should be identified with Nagore in Marwad. 
Whether the Chahamanas came from Rampur or were originally 
of Nagore, it is certain that there is not a scrap of evidence to 
show that they were Gujars and we shall not further dilate upon 
this untenable theory of the foreign extraction of the Rajputs 
started by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and accepted by Jackson and 
Smith. We will instead in the next chapter indicate the positive 
arguments which in our opinion go to prove that they are the 
representatives of the ancient Vedic Aryans of India. 


NOTE. 


* ee — \ a 
THE SKANDA PURANA LIST OF COUNTRIES IN INDIA WITH 
THE NUMBER OF VILLAGES IN EACH COUNTRY, 


The Mahabharata list of countries or rather peoples in India is import- 
ant for Indian history preceding the Christian era. Varaha Mihira’s list 
is similarly important for the fifth century A.D., while Hiuen Tsang’s 
travels supply us with accurate and detailed information about the peoples 
of India in the beginning of the 7th century A. D. There is a list of 
countries in India (not peoples) in the Skanda Purana, Kumara Khanda, 
Chapter 39 which is equally important for Indian history and gives us pret- 
ty accurate information about the 9th century A. D. This Purana can 
clearly be assigned to the 9th or roth century from this very list ; as therein 
the old names of countries or rather peoples find no place and new names 
occur denoting countries or rather provinces which generally well fit in 
with the 9th century and which mostly subsist to this day, though there 
are many names which are unidentifiable. Below are specially marked 
those names which can be identified and also their extent and importance. 
The numbers assigned to each country are mentioned as numbers of 
villages and there is no vagueness about them though in many cases the 
numbers are palpably unbelievable. But some numbers are corroborated 
from inscriptions of the time and we must recognise the fact that 
countries or provinces had at this time been assigned a fixed number of 
villages by tradition. 

The list begins from the north and correctly reflects the political condi- 
tion of India in the 9th century A. D. We first have Nepal with one 
lakh of villages and immediately next naturally comes Kanyakubja with 
36 lakhs. This shows that the Kanauj empire was at its height, an ex- 
tensive empire covering Oudh, the Gangetic valley, part of the Panjab 
and Gwalior territory and the valley of the Jumna. Now this number 
of villages of Kanauj is also mentioned in the Prabandha Chintamani. 
What Gajanaka is, which next follows with 72 lakhs cannot be surmised. 
Probably in the usual fashion of the Puranas facts and fictions are jum- 
bled together in order to make up the total of 96 crores and 72 lakhs of 
villages, an exaggeration befitting the Puranas, for the whole of India, 
Then comes the Gauda country or Bengal with i8 lakhs which means a 
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territory half of the Kanauj empire which is not impossible. Next we 
have Kamaripa and Oddiyana or Orissa with the same extent as Kama- 
rapa or Assam i. 2. 9 lakhs or half of Bengal or Gauda. The same extent 
is assigned to Dahala or Bundelkhand which is described as Vedasamjna 
meaning probably that it consisted of four parts. Next we have Jalan- 
dhara and Lohapura or Lahore each with the same number of 9 lakhs. 
Next we recognise Ratarajya or the kingdom of the Rashtrakatas with 
7 lakhs of villages and we are reminded of the 7} lakhs Rattapadi men- 
tioned in inscriptions of this and the preceding period. We, hereafter, 
come across names which we do not recognise but we come next to 
countries to which the number assigned is 1} or Sapadalaksha. We 
have already explained how Dr. Bhandarkar has committed a mistake 
in interpreting the name and how he identified it with the hilly range 
at the foot of the Himalayas called Siwalik hills. This list in the Skanda 
Purana clearly establishes the fact that about 7 countries were then 
known as Supadalaksha countries viz., Varendu, Atilangala, Sayam- 
bhara, Medapata, (these two unquestionably are Sambhar and Mewad), 
Tomara, Karnata and Pungala, followed closely by Malava which is 
assigned the exact figure 1 lakh 15 thousand and 180. One of these may 
be the Siwalik region though we are not certain about it but at any rate 
the word Siwalik need not be derived from 1} lakhs of hills in that region. 

The next important countries which we recognize are Gurjaratra 
70000, Sind 20000, Kachhamandala 16020, Saurashtra 55000, Lata 
21000, Konkana 36000 and Laghu Konkana 16000, Here the form 
used is Gurjaratra and it is distinct from Lata. Moreover, Gurjaratra 
appears to be yet southern Marwad and hence it seems probable that the 
Skanda Purana is not later than the 11th century A. D. 

The extent of Kashmir given in this list is 68000 which is corroboreted 
by Iashmir records as already observed in our Vol. I. Then follow 
many countries which are traditional though imaginary and must come 
in a list of Indian countries, such as Ekapada and others. But we can 
identify Kamboja, Kabul, Koéala (C.P.), Vidarbha, (Berar) with 5 lakhs 
or 2\3 of Maharashtra, Vardhamana (Wadhwan), Magadha 68,000 and 
lastly Mulasthanapura 25000. In all there are said to be 72 countries 
(the actual number of countries named comes, however, to 75), 
into which India was divided with 96 crores and 72 lakhs of villages. 
36000 velakulas are also mentioned which we interpret as meaning so 
many Kos of coast line and cne is reminded here of the fact that even in 
‘the days of Alexander, the length of the coast line of India was accurately 
reported to him by Indian informants. 

Before concluding, we may give here the mountains and rivers of India 
@s5 enumerated in this Skanda Purana in imitation of the Mahabharata 
which apparently it has an ambition to equal. These are given in this 
same chapter 39 of the Kumara Khanda. The chief.mountain ranges, 
or Kulaparvatas as they are called here also, are the samc seven viz.. 
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Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, Suktiman, Riksha, Vindhya and Pariyatra, 
The first four are the well-known Eastern Ghats, Malaya, Western 
Ghats, and Girnar. Riksha is the Aravali range while Vindhya is the 
well-known range that stretches across India. But P&riyatra is difficult 
to identify. It is described as the range to the south of which lies the 
Kaumara Khanda; and from it rises the Veda—Smriti and other rivers. 
This description does not assist us much though we suspect that Pari- 
yatra now is some portion of the Western Vindhya range. The Narmada 
and Sarasa properly rise from Vindhya but how can Satadru and Chandra- 
bhaga rise from the Riksha range? Rishikulya and Kumari rise from 
the Suktiman mountain of Kathiwar. The Tapi, the Payoshni, the 
Nirvindhya, the Kaveri, the Krishna, the Veni, the Bhimarathi rise from 
the Sahya which must be interpreted as including the Satpura. And 
strangely the Godavari is conspicuous by its absence. The Kritamala 
and the Tamraparni rise from the Malaya Mountains while the Triganu 
and the Rishyakulya rise from the Mahendra. Probably the writer or 
recaster oi the Purana had not much acquaintance with northern or 
southern India and was a native of Gujarat or Malwa as he has described 
the Stambha (Khaimbayat), Prabhasa, Avanti and Nagara Tirthas with a 
fulness which bespeaks his partiality for and his familiarity with them. 
With these remarks we give the Skanda Purana list of countries below: 


. Nivrit 4 crores. 


I 25. Malava 1,18,180. 
2. Balaka 24 crores. 26. Sayambhara Sapadalaksha. 
3. Sahanapura 1} crore. 27. Mevada Sapadalaksha. 
4. Andhala ¢ lakua. 28. Vaguri 88 thousand. 
5. Nepala 1 lakh. 29. Gujaratra 77 thousand. 
6. Kanyakubja 36 lakh. 30. Panduvishaya 70 thousand, 
7. Gajanaka 72 lakh. 31. Jahahuti 42 thousand. 
8. Gauda 18 lakh. 2. Kashmira 68 thousand. 
g. Kamaritpa 9 lakh. 33. Konkana 36 thousand. 
10, Dahala 9 lakh. 34. Laghu Konkana 1,600. 
11, Kantipura 9 lakh. 35. Sindhu 22 thousand. 
12. Lohapura 9 lakh. 36. Kachchha 36 thousand. 
13. Pambipura 7 lakh. 37. Saurashtra 55 thousand. 
14. Rataraja 7 lakh. 38. Latadesha 21 thousand. 
15. Hariyala 5 lakh. 39. Atisindhu ro thousand. 
16, Drada 3} lakh. 40. Aévamukha 1o thousand, 
17. Machipura 9 lakh. 41. Ekapada 10 thousand. 
18. Oddiyana 9 lakh. 2. Stryamukha 1o thousand, 
19. Jalandhara 9 lakh. 43. Ekabahu to thousand. 
zo. Bambhanavahaka 3} lakh. 44. Sanjayu 10 thousand. 
21. Nilapura 2! thousand. 45. Sivadesha io thousand. 
22. Amala lakh. 46, Kalahayafyaya 10 thousand. 


ro 


. Varendu Sapadalaksha 
. Atilaugala 11 thousand. 
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. Lingodbhava 1o thousand. 
. Bhadra ro thousand. 
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56. 
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59. 
60. 
61. 
62, 
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Devabhadra to thousand. 
Chata 36 thousand. 
Virata 36 thousand. 
Yamakoti 36 thousand. 
Romaka 18 crores. 
Tomara Sapadalaksha. 
Karnata Sapadalaksha. 
Pingala Sapadalaksha. 
Strirajya 5 lakh. 
Pulastya 1o lakh. 
Kamboja ro lakh. 
Kosala 10 lakh. 
Balhika 4 thousand. 
Lanka 36 thousand. 


63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
. Pandu 36 thousand. 

. Bhayanaka 1} lakh. 

. Magadha 66 thousand. 

. Malasthana 25 thousands 
. Yasana 40 thousand. 

. Pakshabahu 4,000. 

. Pangu 60,000. 

. Varendeka 30,000. 


Kuru 64 thousand 

Kirata 14 lakh. 

Vidarbha 5 lakh. 
Vardhamana 14 thousand, 
Sinhala ro thousand. 


ee St ee 


NOTE 


THE MEANING OF THE WORD RAJPUT 


The Rajputs pride themselves on being Kshatriyas of noble descent 
belonging to the Vedic Aryanrace. Unfortunately native writers impelled 
by bigotry and even by ignorance, owing to the fact that many Kshatriyas 
during the Aryo-Buddhistic period gave-up Aryan religion and Aryan 
practices and turned Buddhists, have expressed an opinion that the 
Rajputs are not pure Kshatriyas and go so far as to invoke a question- 
able statement in the Puranas to the effect that in the Kali age there 
would remain no Kshatriyas nor Vaigyas (for the Vaifyas also, even in 
greater number, had turned Buddhists) but only two Varnas Brahmins 
and Sadras. What is the value to be attached to these statements in 
the religious books of the Hindus and what is the true meaning of the 
term Rajput is a question which must be answered at the same time 
that we refute the adverse opinion of western scholars. 

There is not the least doubt that these statements of the Puranas are 
valueless and historically considered they are interpolations in the Pura- 
nic texts promoted not indeed by malice but by bigotry and through 
enmity to the Buddhists. It will not be difficult to prove that earlier 
texts exist which show that the word Rajput is not a new word coined 
in about the 9th century A. D. but an old, a very old word and that it 
was usually used in a very honourable sense. Words sometimes do take 
up double meanings, one a good and the other a bad one, but it is well to 
remember that the bad sense is usually a later growth. Many examples 
may be given but the very word Brahmin will suffice. It originally indi- 
cated the highest Varna or caste to whom the duty of preserving the 
Brahma or Veda was entrusted. But later on, we find that the duty of 
supplying water and even of cooking fell to the lot of this caste and 
hence the word Brahmin now-a-days often means a cook or a waterman 
(A Hindi saying has it that a Brahmin meant Babarchi, Bhisti, Bhi- 
khari). In this way the term Rajput is sometimes applied to the illegiti- 
mate progeny of Kshatriyas or kings born of mothers of lower castes. 
But that this is not its original or general meaning will appear from the 
following disquisition. 

At Alwar it was stated tous by some Pandits that the word 
Rajput meant a mixed-caste man as stated ea a verse of the 
Par&gara Smriti “ QIT<ABHATA UNA: ANA.” Now it may be 


stated at once that there is no such line in the ParafSara Smriti 
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as it is ordinarily known. If any copy of the Smriti has this line 
it is plainly an interpolation. There is also this eontradiction of this sup- 
posed statement of Paragara that the author of Sadra-Kamalakara looks 
upon Ugra as one who is Popularly known as Rajput. An Ugra is the 
son of a Kshatriya from a Suidra woman and the author of Sadra-Kamala- 


kara adds the explanation H4 4 OG aft HIgTafae: “An Ugra 
is called Rajput in the spoken language.’ Now this view is also 
wrong but it undeniably shows that the text of Paragara quoted above 
is spurious*. 

Rajput is a word which is indeed used sometimes in common parlance 
to denote the illegitimate sons of Rajput chiefs. But that it is not its 
ordinary meaning can be proved by the fact that the word is used so far 
back as the Mahabharata in a good sense. In that ancient epic it indi- 


cates-a Kshatriya generally (wa VFATA ATA CSQA ARIAT: | TARY 
ferqort arty fasta || Re || Ho So 992), but often times not an ordi- 
nary Kshatriya but one who is descended from a crowned king. It is 
sometimes urged that the Amarakoéa does not give Rajaputra as 
a synonym of Kshatriya. This is true but the Amarakoéa cannot claim to 
be au exhaustive dictionary and even if a word is not given ina 
Koéa or dictionary, it is no proof to hold that it has no existence or has 
not a particular meaning. Words in dead languages are to be known 
from use by classical authors and the word Rajaputra has been used in 
the sense of a Kshatriya in hundreds of places in the Mahabharata. One 
instance of such use in the Mahabharata will suffice. Other §lokas might 
be quoted using the word Rajput in the same or higher sense even in the 
Mahabharata ; but it is unnecessary to quote many instances. The 
following verse from Santiparva Adhyaya 64 shows that Rajaputra 
is often used in the simple sense of a Kshatriya: ye] ad: MQ ETET 
(aa) AeA: 1 a ja wie wy Bq Eu. 
Rajaputra is very often used in a higher sense also, nay even the word 
Rajaputri is often used in the Virata Parva in addressing Draupadi, 
where the sense ‘daughter of a king’ does not appear to be intended, 
but merely a high-born Kshatriya lady. It may further be noted that 
Bhavabhiti of the 7th century A.D. uses the word Rajaputri in addressing 
Kausalya where the same sense is intended, viz., not the daughter of a 
king ; but merely a high-born Kshatriya lady, Bana in the Harshacharita 
similarly uses the word Rajaputra to denote a Kshatriya soldier. 

It may be objected that the word Rajaputra occurs in Panini where a 
sense somewhat different from Rajanya is intended to be conveyed by 
it. The Sutra is very important and clearly shows that the word 


* The Par&Sara Smriti is intended for the Kali age and if it had intended 
to preac. that there were no Kshatriyas in the Kali age, it could not have 
contained many provisions specially prescribed for the Kshatriyas. 
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Rajaputra has been in use since even the days of Panini. It is used there 
not in its etymological or literal sense but it plainly has an acquired 


individual meaning. The stitra is as follows: MATA ATA HT Hey 
UHGAKA AGMA ( 4-2-41). This precedes another Sutra ay 
WHE: 4-2-39) and means that where the sense of collection is 


intended the affix 4 or @ is to be added to these words. Thus 
Rajaka would mean a collection of Rajas; Rajanyaka would mean 
a collection of Rajanyas or Kshatriyas and Rajaputraka would mean « 
collection of Rajputs. Now it is not necessary here that Rajanya and 
Rajaputra should have different senses, for Panini is more concerned with 
words than with meanings. However, this point apart, it is clear that 
R&japutra is not used here in its literal sense i. e. son of a king for a collec- 
tion of sons of a king would be meaningless. It may be used in the sense 
of princes generally as one may speak of a collection of many princes 
i.e. sons of different kings. In short in our view this stitra does not 
show that the word Rajaputra has only a literal sense or has any bad 
sense in it. On the contrary as stated above it shows that Rajaputra 
may mean something more than a Rajanya or ordinary Kshatriya 1. e. 
a high-born Kshatriya, one who not only belongs to the varna or caste ot 
a king but is born in a kingly family. It seems that the word is often 
used in this sense in the Mahabharata though it is also often a synonym 
of Rajanya which means an ordinary Kshatriya. 


It is at least certain from Panini and from the Mahabharata that the 
word is an old word in use from thousands of years and not a word which 
came into use in the gth century A. D. (as some believe) and does not 
mean an illegitimate son or a mixed-caste man. Even in Bana’s Harsha- 
chaiita the word is used in the sense of a high-born Kshatriya. Bana’s 
use of the word is good proof of the fact that the word is not a new word. 
How and why it came into prominence in about the ninth century or the 
the tenth or even eleventh may be explained as follows. After the ex- 
pulsion of Buddhism from India, caste began to stiffen gradually till it 
became rigid in the third sub-period of our history as we shall show 1n 
our third volume. We may anticipate a little and state that every caste 
began to limit its field, especially for purposes of marriage, to families 
which were known to be pure and unmixed. That there were kingly 
families in India in the 7th century which belonged to the Kshatriya 
varna is undisputed from the statements of Hiuen Tsang quoted in our 
first volume. But Kshatriyas had turned Buddhists by scores and lost 
touch with the Aryan practices pertaining to Kshatriyas. Such families 
were now rigorously excluded. And further distance made it difficult 
to determine the exact nature of the caste purity of families and at become 
the tendency not only among Kshatriyas but among Brahmins and 
Vaisyas also to form sub-castes based on provinces, so that tae BuSPaBy 
of the purity of families residing in distant provinces might not arise 
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Hence it is that about the beginning of the 11th century Rajputs confined 
themselves to the tract where the Kshatriya kingly families were chiefly 
gathered. And the status of Kshatriya was naturally confined to those 
who could prove descent from undoubted Kshatriya kings within the 
memory of the generation and had not to depend on bardic legends, bro- 
ken as they were by many centuries of Buddhist and foreign rule. The 
word Rajaputra became, therefore, of special importance and the thirty-six 
royal families of Kshatriyas were enumerated, marriage within which 
group, was considered proper. We need not wonder that those families 
were chiefly confined to what is now called Rajaputana and the adjoining 
portions of Central India where, as the religious map appended to our 
first volume shows, Hinduism was very strong even in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang and Buddhism had not much hold upon the people, Kshatri- 
yas and Rajputs outside these limits were looked upon as not un- 
doubted Kshatriyas. And it is thus that the gulf between the cen- 
tral tract Rajputs and the Kshatriyas of Bengal and th: Deccan arose. 
It must be noted that Rajputs who have now given their name Raj- 
putana to this central tract can all trace their descent step by stip 
to some known king ruling in the 7th and 8th centuries A. D. It 
May seem strange but it is nevertheless true that such descendants 
of one man in the oth century or even the i2th may be 
reckoned at this day by thousands. The Rajput has thus preserved the 
purity of his race unquestionably from the 8th century onward down 
to this day in a manner not to be found in any other caste, not even Brah- 
mins in India, or any people in the whole world. 


Inspite of the extreme purity of race which the Rajputs have pre- 
served through nearly a thousand years of their history, it is indeed 
almost a mystery, how the myth could arise that in the Kali age there 
were onlg two varnas viz., the Brahmins and the Sadras, a myth which 
has so banefully influenced writers of commentaries on the sacred texts 
of Smritis. This mystery will, however, disappear if one looks at the 
religious map appended to Vol. I. These writers of commentaries and 
treatises on law belong to the south and Buddhism prevailed far more 
extensively in these parts and even in the north than in the middle land. 
The Kshatriyas in these parts had also contracted marriage relations with 
Non-Aryan loca} tribes more extensively than those in the middle 
land. The Kshatriyas of the south, the Marathas, consequently 
lost communion with the Kshatriyas of Rajputana when caste became 
rigid, as also the Kshatriyas of the east and the north. The Kshatriyas 
of Bengal and Oudh had contracted marriage relations with 
the Khasas and other Mongolian races of the north. The orthodox 
Kshatriyas, therefore, of the middle country excluded these Kshatriyas of 
the east and the south from their fold; and to this day they still adhere 
to their utwillingness to form marriage relations with Kshatriya families 
of the south and the east. 
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The Brahmins had not turned Buddhists in any great numbers and had 
not lost touch with the Vedas and the Vedic sanskaras or practices. The 
other two varnas on the other hand had become Buddhists in thousands 
and had lost all touch with the Vedic religion. When, Buddhism being 
overthrown, these came back to Hinduism, most of them had forgotten 
their gotras and had no knowledge of the gayatri and they were naturally 
looked upon as Sadras. They still adhered to certain practices of their 
own and kept their distinctness as Kshatriyas and Vaigyas. The bigoted 
Brahmins could not assign to the descendants of Pulakesin and others 
who had performed the most orthodox Vedic sacrifices, the status of Ksha- 
triyas in the newly constituted Hindu society and gradually the opinion 
gained strength that in the Kali age there remained only two varnas the 
Brahmins and the Sadras, and found expression in the Puranic text 


HOTaaat: Ala:. When this happened is not quite clear but that it is 


an interpolation of a date later than the 1oth century A. D. and that it 
arose in the south or the east cannot be gainsaid. The existence of 
Kshatriyas in the south was never disputed in the 1st century A. D. as 


may be seen from the expression aida CTATA TAA in one of the Nasik 
Cave inscriptions of Gotamiputra (Ind. Ant. p. 37) which means “ who 
crushed the pride of Kshatriyas.’’ It is wrongly stated here that “ these 
enatayas are the native Indian princes of Rajputana, Gujarat and Central 
India.’’ These parts were never invaded by Gotamiputra. What the epithet 
means is that Gotamiputra Satakarni who was a Sadra and who came from 
Dhanakataka had humbled the pride of the Kshatriyas, of course, of the 
Deccan itself. There were Kshatriyas in the Deccan itself at that time viz., 
the Rashtrakatas and others and one need not go to Rajaputana of the 
modern day to find Kshatriyasin the 1st century A. D. Then again we 
know that there were Kshatriyas in the Deccan and the South in the 7th 
century A. D. Not only Hiuer Tsang describes the Pallavas of Kanchi 
and the Chalukyas of Badami as Kshatriyas, but the stone and copper re- 
cords of these families distinctly state that they had performed Aéva- 
medha and other Vedic sacrifices and that they claimed to be Kshatriyas 
e. g. in the epithet MaTTSTAT: inscribed on the walls of a temple at 
Madura. It seems, therefore, certain that the theory that there were no 
Kshatriyas in the Kali age had not arisen till the seventh century A. D. 

This theory again is contradicted to our mind by the Parasara Smriti 
itself which is specially intended for the Kali age. In this Smriti various 
texts give special provisions for Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. If indeed in 
the Kali age there were no Kshatriyas and Vaifyas where was the 
necessity of making the special provisions intended for these varnas ? 
The Smriti does not contemplate, therefore, the non-existence of 
these varnas and as this Smriti may be assigned to the 7th or 8th century 
one may infer that this view had not arisen yet. The Paragara Smriti 
to our mind belongs to the south as the sanctity of the Setu Tirtha is 
specially extolled in it. But whether it arose in the south or the north, 
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it certainly does not look upon Kshatriyas as non-existent in the 
Kali age. 

The Siidra Kamalakara was composed at Benares and by a Deccani 
Brahmin. It, therefore, reflects the sentiment of the south and the east. 
Kshatriyas of the central part where the word Rajput came into special 
vogue looked down upon Kshatriyas of the south and east, not in the 
gth and roth centuries but later, as we shall show that marriage relations 
between these continued to take place in these centuries. It seems, there- 
fore, that this view arose in later centuries andit arose in the east and 
the south. Legal writers took it up and worked it to its natural conse- 
quences. Even the Rajputs who then prided and still pride themselves 
upon being good Kshatriyas were consequently looked upon by these 
writers as Ugras and the theory further grew that Kshatriyas had no 
gotras of their own but took the gotras of their Purohitas. It is not neces- 
sary here to pursue the subject further; but we may conclude by saying 
that the dictum that the Rajputs are Ugras is not only not correct but is 
further based upon a view of later growth that there were no Kshatriyas 
in the Kali age. The text Hala: Fra: is historically speaking an 
interpolation. At best it must be explained by interpreting it to mean 
not that there would be no Ksh@triyas in the Kali age throughout, but 
from some time in later centuries when the Kali age would be at its 
extreme point. We have for the present to ignore this text and to hold 
that Kshatriyas do exist still and that the Rajputs are the purest portions 
of them, the word Rajput meaning a high-born Kshatriya. 


CHAPTER V 


THE GOTRAS OF THE RAJPUTS 


Having examined the evidence which is supposed to prove that 
the Pratihara and other Rajput tribes were Gujars originally, and 
found it insufficient to establish the conclusion that these tribes 
are foreigners, we will proceed to sketch the evidence which goes 
to show that the Rajputs are the descendants of Vedic Aryans, 
And the first item of evidence which presents itself to us is the 
fact that the Rajputs have the same gotras and Pravaras as 
those laid down in the Vedic Sutras and have carefully preserved 
their memory to this day. The gotra and Pravara system as 
laid down in the several Siitras of the Vedas preserves among 
Indo-Aryans the memory of descent in a manner not to be wit- 
nessed anywhere else in the world. The Indian Aryans who pro- 
fess the Vedic faith have to recite at every religious ceremony, 
their gotra and Pravara before beginning the ceremony and in 
this way the memory of the Vedic ancestors from whom the 
reciter is descended is kept alive from day to day and generation 
to generation. The Brahmins of India have thus kept up the 
memory of their descent for at least.3000 years 7. e. from the 
time when the Vedic Sutras were mostly composed and possi- 
bly for 5000 years, before which time the Vedas were probably 
composed. The Kshatriyas or Rajputs too have kept up the 
memory of their gotras religiously and tenaciously. In fact 
epigraphic evidence extending over two thousand years shows 
that the Kshatriyas and the Rajputs were careful and proud to 
record their gotras in their inscriptions. And the gotras of the 
principal Rajput families of the present day are the same as 
those mentioned in their ancicnt records on stone and copper 
and we may, therefore, well believe that the Rafpute are the de- 

? 
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scendanis of the Vedic Kshatriyas. ‘Thus the gotras of the sup- 
posed Agnikula clans are from their gotrochchara recorded by 
Col. Tod, (the word gotrachara is probably wrongly used here 
by Tod; it should have been gotrochchara which means the 
recital of one’s gotra) are as follows : the Chahama@nas are of 
the Vatsa gotra with five pravaras ; the Chalukyas are of the 
Bharadvaja gotra with three pravaras and the Paramaras are of 
the VaSishtha gotra with three pravaras. (The Pratihara’s gotra 
has not yet been ascertained from inquiry or from record.) 
Now the same gotras are mentioned in ancient inscriptions of 
these tribes as we have already shown. The gotra of the Para- 
maras is thus mentioned in the Udepur PraSasti and in many 
other records, notably for instance in the following line-afas-ay- 
PRA UT Gs CHAM WANA: in the Patanarayana in- 
scription (Ind. Ant. XLV) ; and the Paramaras all over India 
whether in the Deccan or in Rajputana still possess the same 
gotra. The gotra of the Chalukyas again is mentioned in the 
Haihaya record already noticed while the gotra of the Chaha- 
manas is mentioned in the Bijolia inscription (J. Ben. R. A. S. 
Vol. LV. p. 41) in the line fam ofacamiasuefeeeage gu |. The 
gotra of the Rathodas is Gautama while that of the Guhi- 
lots is Baijavapayana as mentioned in their records. The gotras 
thus mentioned in ancient records are still the gotras professed 
by these Rajput clans and it may, therefore, well be inferred 
that both the possession of gotras and their continual recital 
and remembrance to this day go to support if not to establish 
their descent from Vedic ancestors. 

This evidence, however, of long standing tradition is sought 
to be impeached on the ground that when these Rajput clans 
were transformed from barbarians into orthodox Kshatriyas 
about the sixth or seventh century A.D. they took these gotras 
from their Brahmin Purohitas; and the rule as given in ‘the 
Siitras that the Kshatriyas are to use their Purohitas’ gotras ( 9¢t- 
fea-azt Tan) is quoted in support of this view. Now this is ane 
other example of how wrong ideas arise by misconception among 
ourselves and how such misconceptions of some of our own Pan- 
dits lead astray western scholars and antiquarians. The author 
of the famous commentary Mitakshara on Yamevalkye Smyiti 
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has indeed wrongly laid down the maxim that the Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own and that they are to use the gotras 
of their Purohitas. This comment of VijiianeSvara on the text of 
the Smriti making marriage of Dvijas or Aryans outside the 
gotra alone as valid has now-a-days become generally accepted 
and European scholars naturally resort to it when they explain 
the mention of gotras in inscriptions by Kshatriya kings. But 
the mention of gotras by kings in inscriptions cannot have been 
of any importance if these gotras of the kings were adventitious 
and were to be borrowed from their Purohitas and were liable to 
be changed with the change of Purohitas. The Chalukyas of 
Badami for instance and the Pallavas of Kafichi would not have 
cared to record in every grant they made ArMaeqanrarmt AgeI- 
aq and wiegmaatarat qearag, if these gotras were not their 
own. The rule of the Satras (qiifga-saet tram ) has evidently 
been misinterpreted by VijfianeSvara and we have not the small- 
est doubt that the Kshatriyas of ancient days had and the Raj- 
puts of modern time have gotras of their own. When, therefore, 
in ancient records we find mention of gotras we must hold that 
the Kshatriyas must have mentioned the gotras from pride in 
mentioning their gotra showing their descent from Aryan an- 
cestors. Nay in ancient times the gotra was the only method 
of distinguishing families and Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
mentioned their gotras both from pride and from necessity to 
distinguish their families as we mention the surmames now- 
a-days which are in fact derived from gotras themselves. 
Thus in an inscription on a Torana at Barhut we have 
at Gea sagaagda TGA MIT Gea FS Gast Taya BUT 
aur which Cunningham has translated as follows “Gateway erec- 
ted by king Dhanabhiati born of the queen of the Vatsa family, 
son of Agaraja son of queen of Gota (Kautsa) family and grandson 
of king Bisadeva son of queen of Garga family.” Here the 
different gotras of the queen-mother, grand mother and great 
grand-mother are honourably mentioned with the object of 
showing that the queens in the several generations were also 
of Aryan gotras. But Cunningham here observes ‘‘ Queens 
among Rajputs are still known by their family names. These 
names are gotra names . The explanation of this fact is that 
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in accordance with the precept of the Smrttis, the Rajas were con- 
sidered to be of the gotras of their Purohitas.” Here is the 
same dictum wrongly interpreted by VijfaneSvara responsible 
for the misapprehension of so noted a scholar and antiquarian 
as Cunningham (see Cunningham’s Barhut pp. 127-130). For if 
the gotra is not of the Raja’s family but of his Purohita, where 
is the incentive to mention it especially with regard to the 
family of the queens? Evidently the rule was not then under- 
stood as it is now and as we proceed to show in the detailed 
note on this subject the dictum of the Srauta Sitras really meant 
that when kings had to perform sacrifices they were to select the 
Adhvaryu and other priests of the sare Pravara as his Purohita ; 
for the king himself could not continually sit as the Yajamana 
or the sacrificer and had always to give power tohis Purohita as 
his substitute and hence the sacrificial priests should be of the 
same Pravara (and not gotra) as the Purohita ; in view of the 
fact that sacrificial procedure differed in different Pravaras. 
We have not the smallest doubt as shown in our note that 
the provisions of the several Srauta Sutras themselves show 
that the Kshatriyas have gotras of their own and 
that Vijfiane$vara’s dictum in his Mitakshara is wrong. 
But if any doubt remains, it will be dissipated by the epigra- 
phic evidence itself already noted. VijfianeSvara lived in the 
12th or 13th century in the Deccan Karnatic at Kalyan where 
there were few or no Rajput families. The evidence of inscrip- 
tions of the roth and r1th centuries of Rajputs in Northern India 
show no trace of the maxim that Kshatriyas have no gotras of 
their own and have to take the gotras of their Purohitas or pre- 
ceptors. These inscriptions show that the gotras of thé different 
Rajput clans were indicative of their descent from those ances- 
tors. Thus when VaSishtha created the first Paramara and 
gave him his gotra he did not do so because he was his Purohita 
but because he was his creator. Similarly in the Kalachiri 
Haihaya inscription noticed before, the Chalukya warrior born 
‘from the handful of water in Drona’s hands has Drona’s gotra 
viz, the Bharadvaja not because Drona was his preceptor or 
Purolita but progenerator, The line distinctly is ff@az--gie- 
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qrérara at at | eaaeaaaat feafseqraeal. Then again the 
Chahamanas were of the Vatsa gotra and the legend given in 
one of their inscriptions is that they were born froma Brahmin 
of the Vatsa gotra (fa: Han Asygecsage gu | Waedart 
area TUART-TTEAT:). In another inscription the first Chahamana 
is said to have been born from the eyes of the Vatsa Rishi him- 
self. These instances will suffice to prove that in the gth and 
roth centuries no such idea was entertained as is done by Vijfia- 
ne$vara. These stories of the birth of warriors from the fire of 
VaSishtha or the handful of Bharadvaja are plainly myths but 
they clearly are based on the fact that the Paramaras and the 
Chalukyas in the roth and r1th centuries were reputed to be of 
VaSishtha and Bharadvaja gotra by descent and not by disciple- 
ship. Thus gotra even for Kshatriyas meant descent from the gotra 
ancestor and hence the poetic bards invented some stories show- 
ing the descent of these clans from these ancestors. Thus inter- 
preted these inscriptions clearly prove that in centuries prece- 
ding the Mitakshara, Rajputs and Kshatriyas were certainly 
believed to have gotras of their own, gotras which indicated 
descent. It seems probable that at the time of the Mitakshara, 
Kshatriyas in the south had begun to forget their gotras ; and 
that Brahmin orthodoxy was not willing to accept as Kshatriyas 
those who during Buddhistic times had entirely lost touch with 
Aryan ceremonies and were being now received back into Hin- 
duism. Having forgotten their own gotras in Buddhistic times 
they were held to belong to the gotras of their Purohitas. Vij- 
naneSvara interpreted the sutra gtifea-satt Taq in a conveni- 
ent manner and propounded the theory that Kshatriyas had 
no gotras of their own but had according to Vedic precept to 
take the gotras of their Purohitas or preceptors. 

Whatever the explanation of this wrong statement of the 
Mitakshara, there is no doubt about its being wrong and of the 
fact that Kshatriyas and Rajputs from centuries preceding the 
Mitakshara had gotras of their own, gotras which indicated 
descent. In fact even now the Rajputs of Rajputana and 
elsewhere have gotras which are different from the gotras of 
their Purohitas as we ascertained from inquiries spec‘ally made 
on the subject, the result of which is embodied in the note attach- 
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ed hereto. The question may here be asked, how it is that 
Kshatriyas and Brahmins and even VaiSyas have the same 
gotras. How is it that Kshatriyas of the solar and lunar lines 
could have Brahmin Rishis for their ancestors? We will dis- 
cuss this question also in detail in our note, but it is necessary 
to indicate here the answer to this question. It will be a reve- 
lation to many persons that in ancient times down to the period 
at which we have arrived, caste in India was not hard-bound as 
it is to-day, especially in the three higher castes which formed the 
Aryan element in the population. Not only Brahmins and Ksha- 
triyas married from one another’s caste but even changed their 
caste easily. Thus many Vedic and Puranic legends show how 
Kshatriyas became Brahmins and Brahmins became Kshatriyas. 
The Rishis of Pravaras and even of gotras it will be a revelation 
to many are both Kshatnyas and Brahmins indiscriminately, 
that is to say, in the Pravara Rishis of many Brahmins there 
are Kshatriya kings as ancestors and in the Pravara Rishis of 
Kshatriyas there are Brahmin Rishis also. It is indeed a really 
unsectarian affair viz., the Pravara system as it has been laid 
down from the Vedic age ; though some attempt is made in the 
Srauta Satras to differentiate between Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
it is only the beginning of the cleavage between the two ; but 
in actual practice through all the intervening centuries down to 
this day the gotras and Pravaras are the same for Brahmins and 
Rajputs and even for VaiSyas, the three classes of the Aryan 
race. Consequently we may be sure that the Rajput claim to 
Aryan descent, to descent from the Kshatriyas of the Vedic 
times is not at all ill-founded but is founded on long tradition 
extending back to thousands of years before the Christian era. 
When and why these Vedic Aryans migrated into Rajputana 
we shall try to discover in the next chapter from legend as well 
as from history. 
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Note—Gotras of Modern Rajput families with the gotras of their 


No. State. 


1 Udepur, Dungarpur 
etc. 
2 Jodhpur, Rutlam etc. 


3 Jaipur and Alwar .. 
4 Bundi-Kota .. Py 
5 Bijoliain Udepur 
6 Dhar (Maratha) ae 


7 Bhavanagar .. ay: 


8 Dholera, Taluka 
Dhunduka. 

g Kachchha, Navanagar 
Gondal Morvi Raj- 
kot, etc. 

1o Dhrangdhra, Limdi, 

Vakaner, Patan. 

11 Lunavada in Rewa- 
Kantha & Pethapura. 


12 Rewa Bundelkhand .. 
13 Kashmir Ae as 
14 Gidhaur, Bengal af 
15 Delhi represented 

by Patan (Jaipur) 
16 Kanaui 


Purohitas. 


Rajput family. Gotra, 


Guhilota .. Baijavapa 
Rathod . Gautama 
Kachhavaha .. Manava 
Chauhan si Matsas. 
Paramara . Vasishtha 
Paramara  .. Vasishtha 
Guhila . Gautama., 
Chudasama .,. Atri 
Jadeja PACTS ere 
Jhala . Markandeya .. 
Chalukya . Bharadvaja 
(Solankhi) 

Vaghela .. Bharadvaja 

(Solankhi). 

Jammuval . Bharadvaja 
Chandella 

lYuar 
. Gaharwat 


Ss 


Gotra of the 
Purohita. 


«. Oamnayana, 
.. Bharadvaja. 


meV ated: 


.. Karisha, 


.. Kashyapa, 


eoee 


e Vasistha (new 


Chandratri). 


.. VaSishtha. 
-. Chandratreya,, Kasyapa. 


.. Vaiyaghrapadya Bharadvaja. 


NOTE 
GOTRA AND PRAVARA 


We have already stated our view that Kshatriyas have gotras of their 
own and that Vijnaneévara’s dictum in the Mitakshara that they, having 
no gotras of their own, have to borrow those of their Purohitas, is wrong. 
But the question is often asked how can Brahmins and Kshatriyas have 
the same gotras, if gotras are to indicate descent and not discipleship ? 
For it is believed that the Kshatriyas are not descended from Brahmin 
Rishis but are born in the solar or lunar Vaméas. This doubt often puzzled 
bards and poetic writers of inscriptions who, therefore, invented fanciful 
stories about the origin of Kshatriya families. We think that a minute 
examination of the subject of gotra and Pravara will solve this difficulty 
and we accordingly proceed to examine the subject from the beginning. 

According to the latest view the gotra—Rishi is a son or rather a de- 
scendant of one of the seven Rishis (aaa) with the addition of the 
eighth Agastya who is outside the well-known Saptarshis (see the dictum) 
of Baudhayana; qt savin salal yeaa aRgiaauraaa. 
This means that the original Indo-Aryan families were considered to be 
eight viz., 1. VigwAmitra, 2. Jamadagni, 3. Bharadvaja, 4. Gautama, 5. 
Atri, 6. Vaéishtha, 7. Kagyapa and 8. Agasfya. 

But an important Sloka in the Mahabharata takes us still further back 
and states that there originally were four gotras only SMA aearte 


aqeaana wea | aise: HIT TES BARAT | "at. a. XR). 


These ancient four gotras 1 Angiras 2 Kafyapa 3 Vasishtha and 4 Bhrigu 
are supported by the Pravaradhayas also in the several Sutras which 
always begin with the Bhrigu Pravara. (It is hence that the Bhagavad- 
gita has the line qzqfat YITA, He is indeed the first of the great or 
Pravara Rishis). Now this shows that when the first or solar race Indo- 
Aryan invaders came to India there were four family stocks viz., 1 Bhyigu, 
2 Angiras, 3 Vasishtha and 4 Kaéyapa. These were the patriarchs so to say 
being the mind-born sons of the creator. And they were progenitors of 
all the three Aryan classes (which were not castes yet) Brahmins, Kshatri- 
yas and Vaisyas. They in fact were not Brahmin Rishis but Aryan 
Rishis. 

Now Bhrigu’s name does not appear in the Saptarshi but that of his 
descendant Jamadagni does ; so also Angiras is substituted by his two 
grandsons Bharadvtja and Gautama. Therefore, in order to constftute 
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the later 8 stocks we have to add Atri, Vigvamitra and Agastya. It is 
clear that the Atri stock represents the second horde of Aryan invaders 
viz., the lunar race Aryans, as the moon is looked upon as a son of Atri 
and the lunar race Aryans have generally the Atri gotra. Agastya is 
entirely a new addition but it also took place in Vedic times, for Agastya 
is a Vedic Rishi while Vigvamitra an Indo-Aryan Kshatriya became a 
Brahmin and a Pravara Rishi by his austerities, also in Vedic days when 
caste was still of the nature of class and families could give up their here- 
ditary avocation and take up another, especially the priestly intellectual 
one. Vigvamitra’s, therefore, was a Solar race Kshatriya stock which be- 
came priests by his intelligence and his high religious merit. Thus the 
old history of gotra as.preserved in the Mahabharata shows that the 
ancient Rishis can well be the progenitors of Brahmins and Kshatriyas. 
The same conclusion is further supported by a study of the Pravaras, 
What is Pravara is not known generally evén to the most learned Pandits 
for this question is rarely studied by them. A study of the Pravara- 
dhyayas of the several Sttras discloses the fact that Pravara Rishis are 
those ancestors in one’s family who have composed hymns in the Rigveda 
and who have praised Agni by those hymns or stktas. The sacrificer in 
reciting Pravara is supposed to pray to Agni and tell him that he is the 
descendant of those Rishis who have praised him by thetr hymns in the 
Rigveda. ‘In fact the sacrificer calls upon the Agni by the name of his 
Rishi. The Apastamba Satra e7fq2f quite is thus commented on “ SIqa- 


jad seize aeidala | saa wacaia asraraer eA 
Garage a qa maga etaneta: \? Itis clear from this that the 


sacrificer is connected with the Pravara Rishis by descent and not by 
discipleship. The word Rishi jg explained by another Sitra ( waHAy 
as meaning the composér§ of mantras or hymns. Now the gotra 


Rishi may not be a Mantrakrit or composer of hymns. He is any famous 
descendant of the Pravara Rishi who gave his name or a fresh start to 
the particular branch sprung from him. This proves the truth of the 
dictum that gotras are innumerable, while the number of Pravaras is 
fixed, for the composers of Vedic hymns must be fixed in number, Now 


the Stitras further declare ya qoute ay qo Pic’ ate aq age 


qt aq “‘ One may recite one, two, three, but not four, nor 
more than five, Rishis.’’ That is to say even if there are more than five 
composers of hymns in one’s ancestry, one cannot mention nore than 
five. This explains how there are usually three and sometimes five 
Pravara Rishis but never four nor more than five. The gotra Rishi is 
either one-of these Rishis or their descendants. 

Thus for expample, the Bharadvaja gotra has three Pravaras Angirasa, 
Barhaspatya and Bharadvaja, Bharadvaja the gotra Rishi being one of 
the three Pravara Rishis. But the Vatsa gotra has five Pravaras Bhar- 
gave, Chyivana, Apnavana, Aurva and Jamadagnya, Vatsa not being one 


8 
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of these but some noted descendant of Jamadagni who gave his name 
to aspécial branch, One more provision of the Sitras must be noticed 
before we proceed. The Sitras declare that the Adhvaryu priest should 
recite the Pravara Rishis in the order of ascent while the Hota is to recite 
them in the order of descent, This further shows that Pravara and gotra 
mean descent and not discipleship, Thus Angiras, Brihaspati, and 
Bharadvaja is the descending line as alsc Bhrigu, Chyavana, Apnavana, 
Urva and Jamadagni.* 

Now it may be asked how a Kshatriya born in the lunar or solar line 
i, ¢., from the moon or the sun can have these Pravara Rishis or composers 
of Vedic hymns in their ancestry. But if we scan the list of the Pravara 
Rishis, we find therein many names of kings of the solar and lunar line. 
In fact it would be a revelation to many that the composers of Rigveda 
hymns were drawn from al! classes, Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. 
Thus, for instance, M&ndhata, Ambarisha, Yuvana§va, Trasadasyu, 
Purukutsa etc, who are Pravara Rishis are names of noted solar lime kings. 
while Sunahotra, Ajamidha etc., are lunar race kings. It seems that the 
Bhrigu gana and the Angirasa gana Pravaras mostly contain names of 
Kshatriya kings, a fact which we proceed presently to show, But we may 
first notice the fact that an examination of the several Pravaras given in 
the Pravarfdhyayas also shows that many Kshdtriyas became Brahmins 
even in Vedictimes. We will enumerate these cases. First we have the 
case of Garga who was originally a Kshatriya being a son of Bhumanyu, 
son of Vitatha, son of Bharata, son of Dushyanta a well-known lunar 
line king, This Garga and his descendants became Brahmins as is 


stated in the Vayu Purana also, [qed wwe RGEK-ts Cia 

UAT sat Meat: asta Baraqaq: Ww 484, sf. We, Now the 

Pravaradhyas show that the Gargyas are mentioned among the 

Angirasa ganas, Thus Aéyalayana says TATA STA aeeva aKgls 
Tf 

ma aaa aURRA aleq wWTAfa at | Here we have to explain 


how the Gargas could go into the Angirasa stock, being themselves 
lunar race Kshairiyas. The only explanation possible is that they 
were, when they became Brahmins, adopted into the Angirasa stock 
through Sini, The alternative idea of Acharyaship cannot be enter- 
tained as started by Mr. Pargitar who has touched this subject in his 
study of the Puranas and of the solar and lunar dynasties and who 
observes (J, R. A. S, 1919 Panchala dynasty) ‘‘ Kshatriyas who became 
Brahmins were incorporated into Brahmin families, either in the Ach&rya 
gotra or by adoption and were not allowed to start a new line like Viéva- 
mitra,”” For the idea of Acharya gotra is inconsistent with the basic 
idea of Pravara viz., that the Yajamana or sacrificer has to pray to Agni 


* alarqraanarlasiaareae stat sagraqaaquaaaeeraa 
Taha: 
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and identify him with his ancestral Vedic Rishi. The only way Garga 
could do this was by way of adoption into the Angirasa family for he 
could then pray to Agni '‘ Kindly look upon me as my ancestor Angiras 
who has praised thee in such and such a hymn.” The second thing 
we glean from this episode is that these Brahmins are called by the Vayu 
Purana TTA FSIGCE or Brahmins endowed with Kshatriya power. 
From this we can gather the importance of the term Brahma-Kshatra- 
Kulina often applied to Kshatriyas, an importace of which we will take 
notice further on. 

Similar is the case of the Kanvas, Kanva was born in the Lunar line 
and was an ancestor of -Dushyanta. His Pravara is Angirasa, Ajamidha, 
Kanva. Similar again is the case of Vishnuvardhana whose Pravara is 
Angirasa, Paurukutsa, Trasadasyava. The Vayu distinctly states that 
Vishnuvardhna was a descendant of Trasadasyu who was a son of Puru- 
kutsa, a Solar king and he became a Brahmin attaching himself to the 
Engirasa stock. Another example is that of Mudgala who was a son of 
Bharmyasva of the lunar line. His descendants became Brahmins and 


attached themselves to the Angirasa Paksha, qRoety AREA: eTaTaT 
fase: | TaSafEe: Ge dat: BITES: | Ary. Hence their Pra- 
varas are Angirasa, Bharmya$va, Maudgalya. Now here an alternative 
Prava:” ig given by Aévalayana Taqessiaea: ea dey wets Al 
Reata tere Triksha who is substiutted for Angirasais a Kshatriya king 
and an ancestor of Bharmya$va, Triksha, Bharmya$ and Mudgala being 
all Ks-atriyas of the Panchala lunar line. This, therefore, is a Pravara 
wherein no supposed Brahmin cames in but all are Kshatriyas. _ The same 
is the case with the Haritas. Their Pravara is Angirasa, Ambarisha, 
Yauvanaéva. Herein also an alternative is allowed and Angirasa is to be 
substituted by Mandhatri. The Pravara would then be Mé&ndh&tri, 
Ambarisha, Yauvanaéva. Now these three are the names of three famous 
Solar line kings and in this Pravara no Brahmin enters. The Vayu gives 
the line as follows :— Teqraeqreqrala Alara; Asal 33: | Gep- 
AFT Farge FT faqay i aratiged Tals: Yaa: We 7 
eftat qaavaes afta saa: ae | oust afeea: gar aatrar 
fasta: Ul These lines show that the Brahmins with the Harita gotra 
have a Pravar in which all are Kshatriya kings. These changes, it 
must be remembered, took place in Vedic times. The descendants of 
Harita became Brahmins though he was born in the solar line with 
Yauvanaéva, as father, Ambarisha as grandfather and Mandh&tri as great 
grandfather who are all Pravara Rishisi. ¢., composers of Vedic hymns, 
If Brahmins have Kshatriya kings as Pravara Rishis, where is the won. 
der that Kshatriyas have Brahmins as Pravara Rishis? Ifin Vedic times 
Kshatriyas could become Brahmins (which is the Pratiloma or revers 

process) ; surely Brahmins could become Kshatriyas (which is Anulom 
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process). Indeed this change of a higher caste into a lower could take place 
down to medieval times, for we know Brahmin families like those of 
Chacha and Lalliya of Sind and Kabul became Kshatriyas and the 
Kshatriya Bhatis became Vaisyas in later times still. 


To return to our subject, we have said that such instances ot Kshatriyas 
being Pravara Rishis cccur in the Angirasa and Bhrigu stocks, We will 
now give instances from the latter stock The Aévalayana Sitra contains 
the following Pravaras which consist plainly of Kshatriyas (1) aaaTat 
CIRCE COR IDIGE Here Prithu and Vena are clearly Kshatriya kings and 
the Syetagotris attach themselves to the Bhrigu Paksha, (2) ) faagat 


anata fyq7at at wuss TAaTLAATS Here also Divodaésa and Va- 
dhryagva as well as es u_ are Kshatriya kings and the ee is 
attached to Bhrigu Paksha : 3) Barat Waa fauat ar waa: ata- 
eta-mIeAaIS. Now ete is a king and a Kshatriya; he is the 


noted author of the hymns in the second Mandala of the Rigvada. 
His story is given in the Mahabharata (Anu. Ch. 30). Gritsamada was 
the son of king Vitahavya and became a Brahmin by the simple word 
of Bhrigu. Gritsamada was adopted by Sunahotra. Gritsamada’s 
son was Suhotra whose son was Varchas in whose line was born Sunaka 
who gave his name to a gotra. Therefore the Sunaka-gotris have the 
simple Pravara Gritasmada or the triple Pravara Bhargava, Saunhotra, 
Gartsamada. These instances show that Kshatriya Pravaras occur also in 
the Bhrigu stock. There are some stray instances of Kshatriya names 
in the Pravara ganas of ViSvamitra and Atri but not of Vasishtha and 
Agastya so far as we can see. 


The above details will show that in Vedic times even, certain Kshatriyas 
became Brahmins and in doing so affiliated themselves to certain Pra- 
varas or rather stocks of Brahmins. The instances recorded of Brahmins 
becoming Kshatriyas are rare and we remember only one instance viz., that 
of Bharadvaja who gave himself as son to Bharata who had left no issue. 
But it js natural to expect that such cases of Brahmins becoming Kshatri- 
yas must have happened ; and as stated above they did happen down to 
medieval times. Kshatriyas then must have had gotras and Pravaras 
firstly as Aryans and descendants of the original four Aryan stocks. 
Then again they must have had gotra and Pravara as descendants of 
Kshatriya Mantrakrit or composers of Vedic hymns. Lastly even by 
adoption for purposes of sacrificial ritual they must have taken to certain 
Pakshas or gotras and Pravaras, there being differences of ritual among 
the different Pravaras in minor matters. 


Whatever the proper explanation, one fact is unquestioned and appears 
from the several Srauta Sitras themselves, viz., that the Kshatriyas from 
ancient times had gotras and Pravaras and these were the same as those of 
the Brahmins, For the Pravaradhyayas do not declare that the Pravaras 
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given are those of Brahmins. Take for instance the Apastamba Sitra. 
It gives first the rules for Pravara and their recital. Then comes the sittra 


TTT Faq UAT was gla fastad. Here the word used is Raja 

or king and the commentator adds §4 4 @qalq. se UsT bibs & 

gaifecaea Ja Wasfyq which means that even when a Brahmin be- 
c 


comes a king he is to use the Pravara of his Purohita. A king has many 
emergent duties to perform and whenever he sacrifices, he does not, nay 
cannot, personally attend to the sacrifice. He has always to appoint 
his agent viz., the Purohita and hence when the king sacrifices and ap- 
points the Hota, Adhvaryu and other priests, he must use the Purohita’s 
Pravara and select priests of the same Pravara in order that there may 
be no hitch in the proper performance of the sacrifice. 


This sitra was misunderstood in later times but it plainly appears here 
that it applies to a king and not to all Kshatriyas. The Sfitra proceeds 
to give the Pravaras beginning with Bhrigu without distinction for Brah- 
mins and Kshatriyas. The special provisions for Kshatriyas come at 


the end which are very important; aq atsarai qq are MAOH, 
Ut wast Wat: | qraasecaara Zlat |) The word @lG is not properly 
understood and it appears as ars in Agvalayaua There is plainly here 
an attempt to bring in the Pur&nic genealogy. But it also appears 
that these old Sitras which date probably from the 5th to the rst cen- 
tury B. C. contemplate the Puranas not as they exist now, but as they 
existed in those days. For this Pravara offers a puzzle which we placed 
before many Vaidikas but which has not yet been solved. Ida or Ila 
is Manu’s son but Pururavas is not Ida’s son but the son of Ila changed 
into the woman IJ& according to modern Puranas. And secondly, this 
Pravara cannot be used by the solar race Kshatriyas among whose an- 
cestors Purtravas does not come. Thirdly, Manu may be a Mantrakrit 
but we know no Rigveda Mantra composed by Ida. He cannot be a 
Pravara Rishi. 


Whatever this may be, it is clear that this sttra only offers an alterna- 
tive Pravara for the Kshatriyas based probably on the Puranas, which 
they might use if they liked. The following stitras make the matter 
clear with regard to the ordinary Pravaras. yy Fat aTHaAT a &: a- 
geifeasacret TFN. The Kshatriyas even in pre-Christ times had 
begun to forget their gotra and Pravara owing to Buddhistic. influences 
or under the stress of foreign invasions and perhaps through the natural 
indifference which a profession of arms creates towards troublesome 
religious ritual. And for these this sttra provides that those who have 
no Mantrakrit Rishis, should use the Pravara of their Purok:tas. But 


the next Stitra adds ag Fat rquieasaredt —Those who have 
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Mantrakyit ancestors cannot use Purohita’s Pravara; but must use their 


own Pravara as the commentator adds aRataraad TAC TTA AAT: | 
However a fourth sitra adds that even they from convenience ( raat ) 


can use Purohita’s Pravara not gotrait must be remembered. These sitras 
convincingly show that the Kshatriyas had their own gotras and Pravaras 
from the most ancient times and epigraphic records dating from before the 
Christian era show that Kshatriyas actually mentioned their own gotras 
in inscriptions. Not only the Srauta Sitras but the Smritis also contem- 
plate that Khsatriyas have gotra and Pravara of their own. How could 
otherwise the Smriti rule RIAATT TTT . be applied to Kshatriyas ? 
The rule ‘‘ one must not marry a girl of one’s own gotra and Rishi (Pra- 
vara) ’’ applies to Kshatriyas and Brahmins and hence Kshatriyas must 
have had their own gotra and Pravara. The method suggested by Vijfia- 
ne$vara in the Mitakshara is useless, for if marriage is to be settled on 
the Pravara of the Purohita, this Pravara may change from time to time 
or may be even changed specially when a difficulty arises and thus two 
families which can not intermarry may effect such marriages by change 
of Purohitas, The modern Kshatriyas and even VaiSyas observe this 
law in effect by adopting the system of clans or nukhs. 


Lastly, we may notice an important Sitra from Katyayana Laugakshi ; 
Tq BS TAIMBA Tas TS | HET Fares 1 area 
WH ata 1 aeawarsd | oa Bar HEM saoha uv ataerasz 
TAMA IAA Wars wafa | “Some say that only one 
Pravara should be used for all Varnas or castes viz., Manavya, for all are 
born from Manu. But this is not proper. For you are to recite your 
Pravara neither by gods nor by men (a sitra of Apastamba), but by 
Vedic Rishis or composers of hymns (Manu being a man cannot be a 
Pravara). This is spoken of other people except Brahmins and Kshatri- 
yas.”” This Sttra distinctly places Brahmins and Kshatriyas ov the same 
level. It shows that Kshatriyas had still generally kept up the memory 
of their gotra and Pravara like the Brahmins and were bound by the 
same rules. It may be added that even according to the Puranas gods, 
Rishis and men are distinct categories. Such Kshatriyas who had kept up 
the memory of their Pravara Rishis were probably called in later times 
Brahma-Kshatra, i.e., Kshatriyas who were endowed with Brahma i.e., 
who had kept up their connection with the Vedic Rishis. The epithet 
HeaAHeaA thus is applied to the Paramfras in one inscription. It 
means in our view that this family is one of those Kshatriyas who have 
Mantrakrits for their ancestors. The Param&ras are of the Vasishtha 
gotra and are supposed to be even born of Vasishtha and hence they are 
FETTATST Qsrat:. The explanation is often given that Brahma- 


Kshatra may be explained arat ATEN: qayearsyey: and there is no 
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objection even to accept this meaning, since the Kshatriya families 
having gotra and Pravara were certainly looked upon as born from Brah- 
mins, whether directly or by adoption. And this adoption may have 
taken place even in Vedic times. Thus a careful study of the Sfitras re- 
lating to gotra and Pravara leads us to the conclusion that Kshatriyas 
have gotra and Pravara of their own which are the same as those of 
Brahmins and that the Pravara Rishis contain many names of noted 
Kshatriya kings, there being a time, as indeed the Mahabharata 
distinctly asserts, when the Varna difference was not rigid, when in fact 
there was only one Varna, the Aryans of India. 


CHAPTER VI 
ARYAN SETTLEMENTS IN RAJPUTANA 


The Rajputs or rather their ancestors the Vedic Kshatriyas set- 
tled in Rajputana in not very ancient days and we have mention 
of such settlements in the two ancient epics of India. lt must be 
remembered that this part of the country is very inhospitable 
and could not have ordinarily invited settlements. The sands of 
the western and the hills of the eastern part of Rajputana were 
not fit places for the settlements of Aryans who were, as stated in 
Vol. I, generally tillers by occupation and were consequently’ 
fond of what is called a JangaladeSa that isa dry fertile plain 
country. Itis, therefore, no wonder that this part of the country 
remained inhabited, from pre-historic times for long, by Abhiras, 
Bhils and other aboriginal tribes of the Dravidian race only. The 
Aryan settlers of the lunar race or second horde of Aryan inva- 
ders who spread from Mathura toward the south avoided this coun 
try and passing through it scttled in the level and fertile lands 
of Anarta and Saurashtra. \We know from the Mahabharata 
that Sri Krishna himself, when troubled in the Madhya TeSa 
“or middle country the favourite Jand of the lunar race Aryans’”’ 
by Jarasandha, went to Saurashtra and founded Dvaraka. He 
was led to this country probably by the consideration that the 
king of Anarta (or North Gujarat) was the father-in-law of 
Balarama. Dvaraka and Anarta were thus the first settlements 
of the Aryans in modern Kathiawar and Gujarat. When these 
Aryaus had to visit the “middle country” they had to traverse 
no doubt what is modern Rajputana but they did it with great 
trouble and reluctance. Balarama for instance in the Mahabha- 
rata is shown to have gone along the track -of the Sarasvati 
which river, it is said, disappeared in the sands of Rajastan 
for fear of the Sadra Abhiras. Arjuna similarly was troubled 
by the same people when he escorted to the old country the 
widows and families of the new Aryan settlers in Saurashtra 
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after Sri Krishna’s death. The people hefe are called Dasyus and 
Mlechchhas which Dr. Bhandarkar wrongly interpretes as banditti 
and foreigners. (Bhandarkar, ‘ Foreign elements in Indian popu- 
lation Ind. Ant. XL.) Dasyu is the appellation given in the Vedas 
to the aboriginal people of India while Mlechchha is not necessarily 
a foreigner. For the Dravidas of the south are also called Mle- 
chchhas in the Mahabharata (Mlechchhas were those who pro- 
nounced Sanskrit inaccurately and they were as well the aboriginal 
Dravidians us foreigners of the Turanian or Scythic race.). The 
Abhiras were not therefore foreigners but aboriginal people of the 
Dravidian race and they inhabited this sandy part of the country 
in the timc of the Mahabharata, that is, about 250 B. C. 


There are two more references to the Maru desert in the Maha- 
bharata which must be noticed here as giving us an idea as to how 
Maru was made habitable. When Sri Krishna was returning to 
Dwarka—his home—after the Great War, he was accosted on the 
skirts of the Maru desert by Uttanka who appears to have been 
the first Brahunin to establish his ASrama there. He complained 
to Sri Krishna that he oftcn felt thirsty and got little water to 
drink. The latter asked him to remember him whenever he felt 
thirsty and thereafter sent clouds whenever Uttanka remembered 
him, clouds which gave plentiful of water and quenched Uttanka’s 
thirst. Since his days certain clouds appear in Maru in hot days 
which are called Uttanka clouds (Mahabharata Asvr. P. Ch.) 
The second legend refers to the hot winds that blow from the 
desert and Uttanka was troubled by these hot winds also, 
These were supposed to be the breathings of Dhundhy a demon, 
who lay concealed beneath the sands of the desert or dried sea. 
Uttanka sought and obtained the help of the solar race king 
KuvalaSva of Ayodhya. The latter dug out the sand and dis- 
covered the demon. Many Kshatriyas died in the hot fire emit- 
ted by the demon but eventually. the fire was quenched by water 
brought by the king and the demon was destroyed. Kuvalasva 
was thence-forth called Dhundhunmiara (Vana P. Chap. 204). This 
story is again told in the Mahabharata and is told in the Rama- 
yana also. It thus appears to be a favourite legend and shows 
that the first settlement in Maru was led by the Solar Kshatriyas, 
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The Ramayana too of the first century B. C. speaks of this 
part as still inhabited by the dread Abhiras. In the Yuddha. 
Kanda Sarga 22, Rama takes out an arrow to throw at the te- 
calcitrant southern ocean who, appearing bodily, asks Rama to 
torgive him and requests him to let his arrow fly against a 
northern part of himself called Drumakulya where many people 
headed by the Abhiras who are described as “ Dusyus of terrible 
appearance and deed” drink his water and whose proximity 
he can no longer bear. The arrow was accordingly sent and the 
country became devoid of water except in a well which was 
pierced by the arrow and which became famous as Vrana 
Kupa*. What Drumakulya country was and where this Vranw 
Ktpa is, cannot be ascertained but certain it is that Indian 
poets have taken the most natural view of this part of India 
in its geological aspects viz., that Rajputana was probably uncer 
a sea which is now dried up and thut there is very little water 
to be got except in some well-known wells. This part, however, 
was blessed by Rama iu return for its undeserved punishment 
and if, became} very fertile and healthy. Apparently, therefore, 
about the beginning of the Christian era this part was tirst en- 
tered and settled by Aryans, after subjugating the fierce 
and uncouth aborigined people. The road became thus clear for 
settlement and it was found that Maru (desert) was fertile and 
healthy and capable of maintaining large stocks of catil: and 
raising different kinds of grain. In short, we may gather that 
the Aryan settlers first came to Maru, probably by the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 

The hilly tracks of eastern Rajputana must have been invad- 
ed by the Aryans earlier than the Maru desert. For the Maha- 


* SAquaHAi eeaeaa Ta: | ANiUTITal: War: (eaiza afess 
Hy | aa aed oe aed qe: uo; 29 ue waa aat 
en an sda faga: | aad aed att aaea gaat NBs 

fat aet <tr fagry wasncten: | WTA GHaAS- 
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bharata speaks of the Pushkara Tirtha situated near Ajmer as 
the holiest in India. In fact even now it is looked upon as one 
of the three holiest viz., 1 Pushkara, 2 Kurushetra and 3 the 
Ganges. But though early discovered, the Pushkara lakes were 
described as situate in Pushkararanya or the Pushkara forest. 
Hence like Dandakaranya, Pushkrarnya must have remained 
unsettled for a long time. Only Brahmin settlements must 
have first been founded as in Dandakaranya and Kshatriyas 
must have followed only after u long interval as in Maharashtra. 

The route of communication between the valley of the Jumna 
and Gujarat in ancient days must have been the same as at 
present viz., along the Rajputana Railway. And the next spot 
which must have attracted attention after the Pushkara lake 
of Ajmer was naturally the high mountain peak of Aba. This 
high mountain in an otherwise level country must have sugges- 
ted to the ancient Indo-Aryans the idea that this mount was a 
son of the Himalaya mountain. This poetic idea based on a 
natural aspect gave rise to the story of the Arbuda mount 
Telated by Chand. In fact the main part of this 
story is as old as the Mahabharata itself where in Vana 
Parva Chap. 82, we have a reference to the Arbuda Tirtha 
and therein Arbuda is described as a son of the Himalaya and 
it is further stated that there was here formerly a deep hole in 
the earth, to fill which the mountain had been brought from the 
uorth. The name of VaSishtha is again long connected with 
this mount as the Mahabharata mentions the ASrama of 
VaSishtha on this mount as a holy place. 

The story of the digging of the hole by Uttanka is given in 
the same epic in two places. In the first, he is said to have dug 
up this deep hole in the earth to pursue the Takshaka Naga to the 
nether world. In this hole VaSishtha’s cow fell and he it was 
who conceived the idea of bringing a son of the Himalaya to fill 
up the deep fissure. Himalaya at first refused to give any help 
as the place was unholy but Vafishtha promised to make the 
country pure and eventually one of the sans of Himl&aya went 
and filled up the hole. VaSishtha thereupon lived there him- 
self and built a temple to Siva who, therefore, was given the 
name of AchaleSvara or lord of mountain. Even at present as 
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throughout Rajput history the AchaleSvara temple is a holy 
place on this mountain. This story related here is thus proba- 
bly very old and was subsequently amplified with details by the 
Skanda Purana in its Arbuda Khanda Chapter 3. (The name 
of the mountain in the Purana is Nandivardhana while Arbuda 
is the name of the great serpent seated on whose back the Nandi- 
vardhana mount came from Himalaya to this country). The 
Skanda Purana story, however, makes no mention of any sacri- 
fice by VaSishtha which plainly is Chand’s addition to the 
ancient legend. From this account of the rise and growth of 
the Arbuda legend we may conclude that the Abu mountain was 
a holy place as early as about 250 B. C. and was first inhabited 
by some Aryans of the Vasishtha family. It is no wonder that 
the Paramaras who came to prominence in this part of the first 
country later on, take VaSishtha as their gotra. 

These settlements of the Vedic Kshatriyas in the inhospitable 
sandy and hilly regions of Rajastan before and about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, itis not difficult to imagine, must 
have been impelled by the pressure of foreign invaders on their 
ancient homes in the Panjab and the Gangetic vall-y. In fact 
throughout Indian history Rajputana appears to have afforded 
a sheltering ground to the Indo-Aryans, whenever they were 
thrust out of their richer lands, blessed with plentiful water, by 
barbarian hordes like the Sakas, the Kushans, the Huns and 
lastly the Mahomedan Turk’s and Afghans. The last of the 
Rajput families which thus took shelter in the sands of Rajas- 
tan, we know from authentic history, were the Rathods oi 
Kanauj, who after the defeat and death of Jayachand came 
from the Gangetic valley to the sands of Marwar. In fact 
Rajputana has got this name—the land of Rajputs—from 
Mahomedan times only. History furnishes proof, though not 
certain, of many such immigrations in times previous to the 
advent of the Rathods. The first historical mention is that of 
the Malavas, the Malloi of Greek historians. From coins dis- 
covered at Nagar in Rajputana, Cunningham inferred that the 
Malavas were there in their migration from the Panjab to Malwa 
about the first century B.C. as the coins bear the simple legend 
‘Jaya Malavanam”’ (Cunningham’s Arch. Survey Report 
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Vol. XIV). The next mention we have is that of the Madhya- 
mikas who had a kingdom somewhere near Jaipur and who 
were invested by Sakayavanas. The Gaur Rajputs appear 
from tradition to have come from Gauda DeSa 7. e. the region 
about Thanesar (not Bengal as people wrongly think) and set- 
tled in Ajmer where they were subsequently supplanted by 
Chahamanas. The Gurjaras of Bhinmal were in our opinion not 
foreigners as Smith and Bhandarkar believe but were, on the 
contrary, Vedic Aryans pressed by foreigners from their homes 
in the Panjab taking shelter as usual in the sands of Marwar and 
preserving their independence. We have no record left of other 
Kshatriya tribes founding settlements in Rajputana in the 
3rd and 5th centuries onsted by Kushans and Huns, But it may 
be surmised that the Kshatriyas or Rajputs who now came to 
prominence in the 8th century by their heroic conflicts with the 
Arabs were descendants of Vedic Aryans who had come to 
Rajastan being driven out of better homes in the Panjab and 
the Gangetic valley by foreign invaders. The religious map of 
India which we have appended to our first volume shows that 
this part of India was not predominently Buddhist nor Hindu 
Buddhist, but predominently Hindu. Here in the deserts and 
hills of Rajputana, the Vedic Kshatriyas had preserved their 
independence as well as their Vedic religion and when here also 
they were attacked by new foreigners who, to the cruelties of 
invaders, added the ferocious intolefance of a new idol-breaking 
faith, the Vedic Kshatriyas or Rajputs rose to the height of their 
efforts in defence of their religion and their independence. It 
is hence we see the phenomenon that in Rajputana, new Ksha- 
triya clans came into prominence about this time and not’ only 
beat back the Arabs but by their new vigour founded the second 
set of Hindu Kingdoms which ruled India in the second portion 
of the medizval Hindu period: Of these Rajputs the Guhilots, 
the Chahamanas, th: Pratiharas and the Paramaras were the 
most prominent and we proceed to sketch the history of these 
and other clans and the kingdoms they founded in our next 
book, beginning of course with the Guhilots to whom by the 
unanimous consent of modern Rajputs the palm of chivalry and 
pure Kshatriya blood has been properly conceded. 


BOOK IV 


THE SECOND SET OF HINDU KINGDOMS. 
THE GUHILOTS OF MEWA)). 


The foremost and the most renowned among the new royal 
families which came to the front about the beginning of the 
ninth century A. D. in consequence of their valorous _ resis- 
tance to the Mahomedan onslaughts on inner India, were un- 
doubtedly the Guhilots of Mewad. We shall begin our history 
of the second set of Hindu Kingdoms by relating the story of this 
most chivalrous clan. Tod observes rightly that the Rajput 
tribes yield unanimous sufirage to the prince of Mewad, the 
legitimate heir to the throne of Rama, as the first of the thirty- 
six royal tribes ; and has further properly noted the fact that 
the State of Mewad is the only one (with the exception of Jaisal- 
mere) which has outlived eight centuries of foreign domination 
and in the very lands where it was founded in the second half 
of the 8th century A. D.—a circumstance which certainly adds 
to the dignity of the Rana of Mewad. But the cignity of the 
Mewad royal family is not only due to the stability of their rule 
and dominion but to the long continued and determined resis- 
tance which they offered to the Mahomedans in spite of great 
reverses now and then, a conflict—almost always successful— 
which has become the most glorious episode in Indian history 
hallowed by the names of a succession of great heroes such 
as the legendari Bappa, Khumana, Samarasi, Bhima, Hamira 
Safig&, Pratépa and others. In fact the heroism of this 
family and its sustained tenacious.effort for the preservation of 
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its independence* and its religion are as stable as their for- 
tune and their dominion. 

Of this most illustrious family Bappa Rawal was the reputed 
founder and it is uo wonder that many strange legends have 
gathered round the birth, the youth, the exploits and even the 
end of this great hero as around thc lives of most heroes in an- 
cient and even modern history of the world. Tod has recounted 
them in his monumental history but we shall content ourselves 
here with giving the most simple account leaving out all mira- 
culous events and testing cach fact in the crucible of probabi- 
lity, aided by inscriptious which too require to be submitted to 
the same test ; for it can never be accepted that because certain 
facts are recorded an stone or copper they are therefore reliable 
or true. We find that facts especially those belonging to former 
times recorded in inscriptions are often based on untrue and unre- 
liable legends and hence the need of applying this same test even 
to inscriptions. Col. Tod made most searching inquiries about 
oral and written traditions of this family, collected genealogies 
and inscriptions and had the advantage of personal acquain 
tance with the historical localities of Mewad and he has done 
well in recording traditions which he also looked upon as doubt- 
ful. Tor the shrewd observation of Hume which Tod has 
quoted must here be borne in mind viz., “ poets though they 
disfigurce the most certain history by their fictions and use strange 
liberties with truth when they are the sole historians have com- 
monly some foundation for their wildest exaggeration.” We will 
use the legends given by Tod in connection with the founder of 
the Mewad family under the same test in giving the following 
account, differing in many respects from that of Tod. With due 
deference to.this great historian of the Rajputs, we must say 
that he was much influenced by the wrong theory of the foreign 
descent of Rajputs started by him and further observe that his- 
torical research was only in its infancy in his days, many im- 


‘* It may be noted that none we the Mewad Chicts eapmitted to the 
Mogul empire entirely or ever attended the Delhi Darbar of the Mo- 
gals. Even uhder the British rule which the family have accepted, the 
Mewad prince did not attend the last Delhi Darbar alleging thar long 
tradition which the British government was good enough to respect. 
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portant and incontrovertible facts. being now known or finally 
established. With these prefatory remarks and duly honouring 
and recognising the work done by the great historain, we pro- 
ceed to sketch our story of Bappa Rawal and his successors 
during the Medieval period of Indian history. It may be stated 
heresthat Mewad history is certain and unquestionable only 
from Hamira onwards, the history of the family from the foun- 
dation to the cnd of the twelfth century A. D. being stillshrouded 
in doubt on many points and our account is only an attempt 
to rationalize story and is therefore liable to be modified 
as future research may discover new facts or new 
argumelts. 

Bappa Rawal the reputed founder of the Mewad family was 
the Charles Martel of India against the rock of whose valour, as 
we have already said, the castern tide of Arab conquest was 
dashed to pieces in India. He was further a contemporary of 
Charles Martel and strangely enough his life also resembles the 
life of that hero of the Franks who signally defeated the Arabs 
m1 the west and turned the tide of Mahomedan conquest in 
Western Europe in 732 A. D.. Like Charles Martel who was a 
prince himself being Duke of Austria under the king of France. 
Bappa Rawal was a minor prince under the Mori king of Chitore. 
He ruled in Nagada (Nagahrada) a small town a few miles to 
the north of Udaipur among Bhils whom he enlisted in his 
force just as Shivaji in later history enlisted the Mawlas in his 
fight against Bijapur. He was a small prince or Rawal a term 
which does not mean, as Dr. Bhandarkar suggests, an ascetic of a 
particular sect. The word applied to such ascetics is simply by 
borrowed meaning for we know that even the word Maharaja 
which really signifies a great king is applicd to Brahmins and 
ascetics in’ a borrowed sense. Rawal means a small Rao or: 
prince and Bappa Rawal ruled in Nagada among the hills and 
ravines inhabited by Bhils of the Aravalli range. He belonged 
to the Guhila family of Rajputs which was an offshoot from the 
royal family of Valabhi first established at Idar and subsequent- 
ly taking refuge from Mahomedan inroads among the hills at 
Ahara, as usual among the Rajputs throughout their history. 
To this family belonged Bappa Rawal a Rajput prince among 
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Bhils with whom he freely associated and whom he disciplined 
and engaged in service for his own preferment. 

Like, Shivaji, Bappa Rawal was an intensely religious nfan 
and he equally hated the new invaders of India who were cow- . 
killers. From their base in Sind which they had conquered in 
712 A. D., the Arabs had begun to overrun India south and. 
east. They had attacked the kingdom of the Moris of Chitore 
who were, as stated in Volume I, the relatives of Sahasi king of 
Sind and who had even laid claim to that kingdom when usurped 
by Chacha. To traverse deserts was not a difficult task for 
Arabs and they had begun to harass Chitore with great force. 
We actually find it recorded in the inscription of the Navasari 
Chalukya grant of 739-740 A. D. (Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I 
part I, p. 465) that the Arabs had attacked the Maurya (neces- 
sarily of Chitore) along with Chavotaka, Kachchha and other 
statés. Bappa Rawal was a great devotee of Siva whose image 
of Ekalinga was near Nagada and a disciple of the noted Saiva 
sage who lived there named H&rita. We need not believe the- 
story given in the Achalagada and other inscriptions that 
Harita foretold Bappa’s greatness and gave him the golden 
anklet indicative of sovereignty in return for his devoted 
services to himself. But we may surmise that Harita saw 
the greatness inherent in his disciple and advised him to 
go to Chitore, enter the king’s service and fight with the 
infidels, the breakers of idols and killers of cows. Bappa ac- 
cordingly took service with his clansmen and his Bhils with the 
Mori king (perhaps he was already a Samanta of that king) and 
soon rose to importance and was chosen as the leader of the forces 
deputed to repel the recurring Arab invasions. Like Charles 
Martel, the Mayor of the Palace at Paris, Bappa Rawal was pro- 
bably the commander-in-chief of the Mori forces opposed to 
the Arabs and like Charles Martel Bappa seems to have achieved 
a signal yictory over them. Naturally his renown was now 
greater than ever. We do not believe the legend that the Sar- 
dars of Chitore hereafter revolted and deposing the Mori king of 
Chitore placed the crown on Bappa’s head. Bappa was too re- 
ligiously minded to depose his king ; although such an event is 
not unlikely. Like Charles Martel’s son Pepin who, setting aside 
Childeric, the puppet king of the Merovingian line on the throne 
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of Paris, himself became king of the Franks, Bappa might have, 
trom the renown and power which he had acquired by his signal 
defeat of the Arabs, set aside the decrepit Mori king; but we pre- 
fer to believe that the then Mori king of Chitore died childless 
like Sahasi in Sind or like Shahu at Satara in Maratha history, 
and Bappa became the king of Chitore like Chacha in Sind or 
fhe Peshwa Nanasaheb in Poona. Whatever the nature of the 
revolution, it is certain that the Mori line ceased and Bappa the 
conqueror of the Mahomedans founded an illustrious line of 
kings at Chitore, a line which subsists to this day after twelve 
centuries. This was also like what happened in France where 
Charles Martel became the progenitor, through his grand-son 
Charles the Great, of a renowned and long continued line of kings. 

Unlike Charles Martel, however, Bappa Rawal lived long and 
marrying many wives had a numerous progeny. He is the pro- 
genitor of the Guhilot Rajputs who have several branches and 
whose number at this day cannot be less than one hundred 
thousand. Bappa was in fact so long lived that he eventually 
retired in favour of his son and became a Saivite recluse and 
died at a very ripe old age. We do not believe, as the legend 
recorded by Tod relates, that hc in old age retired and went to 
Persia, again married there and founded a second royal family. 
It is far more in consonance with his highly religious neture 
that he retired and became a devotee as stated in the FEkalinga 
inscription.* 

It remains to fix the dates of Bappa’s birth, his accession to the 
throne of Chitore and his abdication. The traditional date of 
his abdication is given as V. Samvat 820 or 763 A. D. This 
date does not seem to be incompatible with the date which is 
found in the inscription of Maun Mori at Chitore given by Tod 
in his history (Appendix Vol. II Tod’s Rajastan by Crooke) viz., 


* The above account is detailed from the following two 
slokas :-—- Erramntaanguaqaeaa a igsatl zwaera | 
TAAATTGA: TAT: ATIUISANT URS AKot FAT || Tear AT 
Tay Gad aAa-ganSs ee waaqeqa: | sy arg: gest ger 
aged AaTgaTAITTT || 
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770 V. S. or 713 A. D. Maun Mori is supposed to be the last 
king of the Mori line. The accession of Bappa to the throne of. 
Chitore may be placed between 713 and 763 or somewhere about 
730 A. D. It is given by Tod on the basis of Mewad tradition as 
728 A.D. (see Tod by Crooke Vol. I p. 285). The Arabs conquered 
Sind in 712 A. D. and must have made incursions into kingdoms 
of inner India thereafter. -The incursion on Maurya kingdom 
as stated above must have taken place sometime before 738 the 
date of the Navas@ri inscription and we may safely place Bappa’s 
accession in 740 A. D. and even earlier in 730 A.D. His © 
rule, therefore, may be taken to have lasted 33 years, not 
a long period however. It is difficult to say what his age 
was when he sat on the throne of Chitore. If he was compara- 
tively young, we may take him about 30 years old and his birth 
may be assigned to 700 A. D. Now there is a strong traditional be- 
lief among the Guhilots of Mewad that Bappa was born in St. 191 
a date which Tod says neither the bards nor the reignirg prince of 
Udepur were willing to give up (see Tod by Crooke Vol. Ip. 268). 
How to explain this figure was a riddle before Tod and he 
solved it by going to the Valabhi era and the sack of Valabhi 
by the barbarians. Now for both these Tod assigned dates 
which have been proved wrong from inscriptions. For the 
latter he assigns A. D. 524 but as a matter of fact we know that 
the last Siladitya of Valabhi has left a grant dated 766 A. D. 
The explanation given by Tod, therefore, fails and we are driven 
to say that the Guhilot bards stick to a false and fanciful date 
for the birth of Bappa or we must offer some other explanation. 
We thirk we can explain this. figure by looking upon it as given 
in the era of the founding of the Valabhi kingdom by Bhatarka, the 
date of which is 509 A. D. as given ir our genealogy of the Valabhi 
kings (see Vol. I page 250). If we add 191 to this we get 700 
A. D. It is not at all strange that the Idar branch of the Vala- 
bhi dynasty shoyld have kept up the memory of the kingdom 
founded by Bhatarka as the branch was founded by a son of 
Guhasena whose date is 565 A. D. The Indian dynasty bards 
kept up, even keep up now, by calculation of their own, such eras 
or Samvats by adding the number of years for each reign and 
thus the memory of St. 191 for Bappa’s birth from the founda- 
tion of Valabhi’ rule is not strange. 
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Whether Bappa is, as sometimes represented, a nickname only 
and whether he is to be identified with Khumana or some other 
Guhilot king ruling later on, we shall discuss fully in a note. Here. 
it will suffice to state that though the word Bappa sometimes means 
a Bava or recluse, it originally means father (Marathi ‘Bapa) 
and is found actually applied to the founder of a kingly family 
as shown by the epithet aqqigrqeyra applied to kings of 
Nepal in their many inscriptions. But we do not believe that 
Bappa was an epithet so bestowed by later kings on the founder 
of the Guhilot family ; we think it was his own proper name, for 
we do find Bappa as a proper name even in these times and in 
earlier times also. Thus Bappabhattiis the name of a Jain Acha- 
rya of the time and Bapparya of a Brahmin donee in an inscrip- 
tion of the time ; and among Kshatriyas the name Srivallabha 
Bappa is mentioned as that of the Dataka in the Bagumra 
grant of A. D. 655 (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 269). 


CHAPTER TI. 
THE SUCCESSORS OF BAPPA, 


The Guhilot line of Rajput kings of Chitore in Mewad founded 
by Bappa is certainly the most unique line in the history of the 
world. Founded by Bappa in 730 A. D. in Mewad it still sub- 
sists after the lapse of nearly twelve hundred years and in the 
same lands and the fortress of Chitore is still in its possession 
theugh the capital is not now Chitore but Udepur. But what 
is mere wonderful is that the kings of this line, however diverse 
their fortune, were, each and all, chivalrous and virtuous, 
lovers of independence and supporters of their ancestral faith. 
Indeed we may say that the sublime character of the hero-god 
Rama as a man and a king whom they look upon as their pro- 
genitor still exercises its influence over the kings of this line 
and equally reigns the influence of the life of the actual founder 
Bappa who was a highly religious and independence-loving, 
valorous king. The praise bestowed* upon him by the Chitore- 
gad and Achale$vara inscriptions is not untrue and the Guhilot 
line of kings equally deserves the praise bestowed upon itf. 


* Bappa was givena golden valaya for his foot, indicative of 
sovereignty, by the sage Harita for his great devotion to the Ekalinga 


Siva idol ( PUA ASTI IATGS TS erga. 
wee artraeritredt 1 aret: a TU Fogegufraigarqeay. 
wae aye saa AraearenA: ii (B. 1. P. 75) Sec also MTATeHS 
ayqaisaereaa ot ag: art agfrangata gay areal eaear- 
TSI, |) (B- 1. 85). This does not necessarily show that Bapp&a was a 
Brahmin and Harita was a Kshatriya. The poet simply means that 
Bappa’s service of the sage was a Brahmin mahas (greatness) and it 
was repaid by the Kshatriya mahas viz: the golden anklet of a king, 

{ See aaah afewer WIATAARIIT: seit ae, STATA 
sada Gaaedaey | A: Hera: HABA : 
moTsamay: Bra: aqedseaqeed: ger u and wdsaiy Aes: 


fafaas agrayaa: alaed gavgureaags: ami fe vat ell 
B. I. Page 85. 
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The several inscriptions yet known relating to this line, how- 
ever, are very difficult to reconcile one with another, regarding 
the names of the successors of Bappa step by step and the matter 
is further complicated by the finding of a fresh copy of the 
Atapura inscription which was before Tod also. In this new 
copy certain names appear which are not in Tod’s copy and the 
number of kings down to,Samarasinha the reputed contemporary 
of Prithviraja with whom our history will end about the begin- 


ning of the 13th century A. D. is about 30 which gives approxi- 


mately (Ma =") I5 years per reign, not an improba- 


ble figure. If we, however, take the number of kings as given 
by the new copy of the Atapura inscription we have from Bappa 
(or Guhila) to Saktikumara whose inscription of V. S. 1034 
or A. D. 977 has been found, 20 kings excluding Bappa and this 
gives PZ—%s. - a4 ) 12 years which is rather improbable. But 
looking to the fact that during the period with which our second 
volume is concerned, the Mewad kings were constantly fighting 
with the Mahomedans who harassed them from their base in 
Sind, we need nct wonder at this shortness of the average reign. 
For example, we find four kings mentioned from 1008 to 1034 
V. E. or a period of 26 years only viz., Allata, Naravahana, 
§slivahana and Saktikumara. Or it may be possible that 
this Atapura inscription brings together contemporaneous kings of 
different branches of the Guhila tree, as was done by Tod him- 
self, for we are already told that this family had many branches 
(vide the Chitoregad inscription*). We are, therefore, not yet 
certain about the successors of Bappa during the second sub- 
period of Medieval Hindu Indian history, (The two kings Sila 
and Aparajita whose inscriptions of the 7th century A. D. have 
been found must be considered to be Bappa’s ancestors and if 
these names recur in the Atapura new copy they are descen- 
dants having the same names). But we will give here the most 
important of these kings, mainly following the Chitoregad and 
Achale§vara inscriptions for details. 


es eee 


* VATMAH sa: FTA SS qafaytrait: | warerat Pert 
qe TAR ae Fa | (ow I. F. 85.) 
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The son of Bappa who came to the throne of Mewad._ was 
Guhila and he had many tough fights with enemies, of course, 
the Arabs from Sind. In fact throughout our period the Guhilot 
kings of Chitore fought hard-fought battles with foreigners, so 
much so that the whole country was strewn with flesh and the 
meda (fat) of the evil warriors slain and thus acquired the name 
Medapata (undoubtedly a poetic fancy suggested by the name 
Medapata, Prakrita Mewad, but yet proving the terrible battles 
which the heroic Rajputs and the equally heroic Arabs fought on 
this soil.)* Guhila gave his name, it is said in both these in- 
scriptions, to the family which consequently became known 
as Guhilot, Skt. Guhilaputra, (the termination ota from putra 
Skt., is now generally used in Rajputana to denote descen- 
dants of any famous king). 

_ The successor of Guhila was Bhoja and his successor was 
Sila. Both these fought with the Arabs but Sila’s successor 
Kalabhoja is described as having fought harder battles still. 
.The son of Kalabhoja is said to be Bhartripatta and his son was 
Sinha. These as usual were great warriors and fought 
battles with enemies. The son and successor of Sinha was 
Mahayaka and his son was Khommana of whose exploits these 
inscriptions sing great praises. Now Tod refers to a poem 
called Khommana Rasa in which after the fashion of the Rasas 
an attempt is made to bring together the various Rajput clans 
which assembled to assist in the defence of Chitore against the 
hereditary foe—the Mahomedans from Sind. The Atapura in- 
scription mentions two Khommanas before this Khommana, 
the first of them being the son of Kalabhoja and the second 
being son and successor of Sinha. In whose time did this great 
invasion take place? Tod has given a short account of the 
invasions of the inner country by Mahomcdans {rom Sind during 
the time of the several Khalifas who succeeded Walid. It seems 
probable according to Tod that this invasion took place in the 
first quarter of the ninth century. Ii we take Bappa as resign- 
ing in 763 A. D. and this invasion v»> taking place about 825 
A. D.,_ we have a distance of about G2 years which ordinarily 


* Acweate gasses: dae | Reveya 
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would cover three reigns but in this line of short reigns we 
might assign five kings between Bappa and Khommana. As 
some kings are not mentioned in these inscription’ between 
Bappa and Mahayaka who are mentioned in the Atapura ins- 
cription (Ind. Ant. XXXIX p. Igr) it seems probable that 
Khommana who fought valiantly with the aid of other Raj- 
puts with the Arabs was the son and successor of Kalabhoja. 

The poem Khommana Rasa has not been available to us and 
it is very difficult to say how far it is historically valuable. 
The bringing together of various Rajput clans is a favourite 
artificé with poets introduced to display knowledge of Rajput 
clans just as Homer brings all the then known Greek tribes 
together in some places in his Iliad. But it may- be accepted 
that many Rajput clans did actually come to the help of Chitore 
in this their first great struggle with Mahomedans just as Rajputs 
came together to oppose Mahmud of Ghazni and they came to 
the assistance of Prithviraja in his fight with Shahbudin. It is, 
however, unnecessary to discuss here which Rajput tribes came 
to the assistance of Khommana and we will leave the details to 
Tod’s work (Vol. II) as these details are probably not historicak 
but imaginary. 

The son and successor of Khommana (the third) who was also 
a great warrior is in these two inscriptions said to be Allata. 
The mother of this king was Mahalakshmi born of a Rashtra- 
kita family*. We have a separate inscription of Naravahana, 
son and successor of Allata, in which also Allata is said to beason 
of Mahalakshmi but this inscription does not give thename of his 
father who may be either Khommana or Bhartripatta, son and 
successor of Khomm§ana, as stated in the Atapura inscription. 
The son and successor of Allata was Naravahana whose succes- 
sor was Saktikumara (but the Atapura inscription puts one Sali- 
vahana between Naravahana and Saktikumara), The Ata- 
pura inscription belongs to the time of Saktikumara and is 


* The Nilgunda inscription of Amoghavarsha 1. dated 866 A.D. states 
that Amoghavarsha conquered the Gurjaras, of course, of Kanouj 
and those who dwell in the hill fort of Chitrakita. This shows that 
Chitorewas a substantial kingdom and had come into conflict with the 
Rastrakiitas of the Deccan. 
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dated Vikrama Samvat 1034 equivalent to 977 A.D. Saktikuma- 
ra’s successor was Suchivarman. We have an inscription of Su- 
chivarman himself which is dated V. E. 1038. The Chitore inscrip- 
tion closes with the mention of king Naravahana and the line 
is carried on upto Samarasinha of V. S. 1338, in the Achale$vara 
inscription. We will speak of this latter portion of the line in 
our third volume and we close here our account of the Guhilot 
kings of Chitore with Suchivarman who probably reigned about 
1000 A. D. Who the king of Chitore was when Mahmud of Ghaz- 
ni invaded the Chitore territory we shall discuss in Book VI. 

We append a list of the Guhilot kings from Bappa. to Satikumara 
and give for comparison the list given in the Mewad Gazetteer 
by Erskine with a few remarks of our owr explaining our 
view. 


GENEALOGY OF GUHILOT KINGS. 


Atapura Ins. Achalgadh Ins. Banapur Ins, Mewad Gaz, 
St. 1034 St, 1342 St, 1496 
Guhaditya or Bappa retired in V.S. 820, Bappa .. A.D* 763 

‘} Guhila .. Guhila .. Guhila 

2 Bhoja -- Bhoja oe OROja, 

3 Mahendra Be — avs co 

4 Naga os — Sc — 
*5 Sila 2. ‘Sila .. Sila 
*6 Aparajita ae —_— a _ 

7 Mahendrall .. - AD — 
{8 Kalabhoja .. Kalabhoja .. K&alabhoja 
t9 Khommana .. _ Ms — +. $36 
10 Mattata fe —_ As -- 
11 Bhatripatta .. — re — 
12 Sinha se omna: .. Sinha 
13 Khommana II .. —_— ate — 
14 Mahayaka .. Mahayaka .. Mahayaka 
15 KhommanalIlII.. Khommana .. Khomméana AS) ee{e 


16 Bhatripatta II .. - Ac — 
married Mahalak- 
shmi of the Ras- 
trakatas. 
17 Allata .. Allata .. Allata 
Ins, V. E. 1008—16 30 re Ost 
tl 
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18 NaravShana .. Naravahana .. Naravahana 

V. E, 1028 Sit ++ 971 
19 SSlivahana =... — Sel 
20 Sakti-Kumara .. Sakti-Kumara .. Sakti-Kumara 

V. 1034 Bs ae CY/y, 
21 Suchivarman-V. S, 1038 Oc .- 1,000 


Ah TORE the IOS I A iat ee NI DES ee = ORR SE 28 

* Inscriptions dated V. E. 703 and 718 have been found of kings of 
these names but they are not these kings according to our view. 

t It is sought to identify either of these two kings with Bappa by Dr. 
Bhandarkar and others, because if Guhadatta is identified with Bappa 
we have 20 kings from 820 V. E. to 1034 which gives 10 years for each 
reign. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar looks upon the 9th Khommina as the 
Bappa of the Guhilot tradition which will give 214 (1034-820) years for 11 
kings or an average of 20 per king. But it seems to us that for securing 
the usual average of 20 years per king it is not advisable to upset the 
whole tradition. If Khommana is taken to be Bappa the whole line 
of successors is upset; you do not get Guhila, Bhoja, Sila and Kalabhoja 
as descendants of Bapp& which they were believed to be at the time of 
the Achalagadh ins. You can not set at naught the tradition current 
in the thirteenth and even iu the eleventh century (see Naravahana 
Ins.,), for merely securing the usual average. It may be that this line 
of kings had a specially short average or it may be that the Atapura ins. 
repeats some kings wrongly or brings together kings of different branches 
who were contemporaries ? for instance Salivahana is unnecessary very 
probably being king not in Chitore but in Atapura itself where a younger 
branch may have continued ruling. If the Achalagadh inscription is 
alone relied upon, we get 11 kings only after Bapf:d to Saktikuméra i. e. 
from 820 to 1034 V. E. In any case it is practically impossible to 
equate Bappa with Khommna as the successon would be entirely differ- 
ent and we have no hesitation in identifying him with Guhadatta 
of the Atapura inscription. 


NOTE 


ARE GUHILOTS FOREIGNERS ? 


Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his paper on Guhilots (Bengal R. A. S. New 
Series Vol. V, 1909 pp. 176-187) has attempted to show that the Mewad 
Guhilot family of Rajputs was founded by one Guhadatta who was a Nagar 
Brahmin from Vadnagar and who consequently was a foreigner and a 
Mer, the Nagars and the Maitrakas of Valabhi being in fact foreigners 
who came to India along with the Huns in the sixth century A. D. like the 
Gurjaras. He has thus killed two birds (nay three) with one throw and de- 
graded the Guhilots of Mewad who are considered to be the best Kshatri- 
yas by the whole of India, from their high Aryan ancestry, along with 
the kings of Valabhi from whom they claim their descent and the Nagar 
Brahmins one of the chief Brahmin sub-castes, into Mers!!! We propose 
to examine this theory of Dr. Bhandarkar in this note and to see how far 
it is sound and believable. 

We may at once say that the second part of this theory is absurd and 
based on the usual fallacies and prejudices. In beginning this part of 
his theory, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar himself admits that he is not quite 
on terra firma. He argues that the names of certain Nagar Brahmin 
donees in the Alina inscription end in Mitra. On this he cannot resist 
the temptation to hold that Mitra was the name by which Nagar Brah- 
mins were distinguished from other sub-caste Brahmins. Now the Valabhi 
kings in their inscriptions are called Maitrakas. ‘‘ We thus see that 
the Nagar Brahmins and the Valabhi kings belonged to the same ethnic 
stock viz., ‘“‘Maitra’’ (P. 184.) ! As Mitra and Mihira are names of the 
same sun, “‘ there seems reason to identify the Maitrakas with Mihiras the 
well-known tribe of Mehers or Mers.’’ And further this rise of the Maitra- 
ka (Valabhi) power took place about 500 A. D., the period when the 
Huns came to and conquered India. ‘‘ This seems to show that the 
Maitrakas were like Gujars a tribe allied with Htnas and entered India 
with them’’)!! And finally ‘“ Now we see that Nagar Brahmins were 
Maitrakas and the Maitrakas were like Gujars a foreign race. When a 
stranger tribe settled in India the priests of the foreign tribe became 
Brahmins and the warriors became Kshatriyas.”’ Thus the Nagar 
Brahmins who were Mitras and consequently Mers are foreigners and the 
Guhilots who are descended from Nagar Brahmins are also Mers and 
foreigners by race. Even if they were descended from the Maitraka kings 
of Valabhi, they belonged, according to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, to the 
same ethnic stock viz., Mers and are allied to Gujars and Huns #. e., are fore 
eigners and Mers by race!!! 
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It is plain that the argument as stated above is so flimsy and illogical 
that it is needless to enter into any refutation of it. The reader will hold 
with us that even if the Guhilots were proved to be descended from a 
Nagar Brahmin they cannot be treated as non-Aryan for nobody will 
agree with Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in holding that Mitra is another name of 
Mihara and, therefore, of Mer the well-known outcast people of Kathiawar. 
It is, however, the first part of his theory that requires a searching exami- 
nation as it goes directly against the ancient traditions of the Mewad 
Rajput family, viz. that it is descended from the Maitraka Valabhi kingly 
family founded by Bhat&rka who traces his descent through Kanakasena 


to Raima, the solar-race hero of Indian mythology. 

It must be admitted at the outset that this part of Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
theory is based on many inscriptions. But, as we have said already, 
because a statement is recorded on stone or copper that does not make it 
invulnerable. Statements in inscriptions must be submitted to the same 
tests as any other statements 6. g. of witnesses. Now we have first to point 
out that there is no contemporary evidence to show that Bapp&é Rawal 
was a Nagar Brahmin. He lived, as we have seen, from 700 A.D. to 763 
A.D. There is no record of this period which throws any light upon the 
question who Bappa was and how he rose to power. It is well-known that 
stories gather round the life of great heroes and founders of ancient 
families. We have to test these stories and traditions and reject such as are 
obviously absurd or as are likely to have naturally subsequently arisen. 
Now we have, on this ground, rejected the tradition current in Mewad that 
Bappa or one of his ancestors was born of a pregnant queen in a jungle 
where she had taken refuge after the destruction of her husband’s clan and 
kingdom. This story is told in India of many founders of royal famities ; 
it is told of Vanardja ; it is told of the founder of the Chalukya family of 
the Deccan and recorded even in an inscription of the Eastern Chalukyas 
(see Ep, Ind. VI, p. 367). Moreover, from unquestioned evidence the last 
king of Valabhi was alive and on the throne of Valabhi in’766 A. D. 4. é, 
three years even after Bappa Rawal had finished his career. We have, 
therefore, to see first whether such traditions are likely to arise and 
whether they are supported by contemporaneous evidence or not. 


Now the inscriptions found which first state distinctly that Bappa 
Rawal was a Brahmin are the Chitoregad and Achale$vara inscriptions 
both written by the same man. These inscriptions are dated V. E. 1331 
and 1342 equivalent to A. D. 1274 and 1285 i.e., more than 500 years 
after Bappa lived. The first states ‘‘ May the city with name beginning 
with Ananda prosper from which a Vipra named Bappa etc.’’ Here there 
is no doubt whatever that Bappa is said to be a Vipra or Brahmin from 
Anandapura. All later inscriptions or records are mere echoes of this 
statemen.and naturally embody this tradition. The Ekalinga Mahatmya 
and the Ekalinga inscription thus follow and embody this belief. The 


origin of all these is, as stated expressly in qeuh qerat: Hae: of the 
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Ekalinga Mahatmya, the verse in the beginning of the Atapura inscrip- 
tion a copy of which was even before Tod the historian of the Ra 
puts and which has been edited again from a fresh and probably 
original copy obtained by Pr. Bhandarkar. That verse is as follows. 
saad Agere aeiea: 1 waft At Teed: saa: at 
afewaaregy ||. It is this verse which we have to examine closely and 
see what it really means though even this Atapura inscription is 300 
years later than Bappa. 

Now it seems that the later writers misconstrued this verse and gave 
rise to a wrong tradition much in the same way as the misinterpreta- 
tion of Prithviraja R&s& verses gave rise to the spurious tradition of 
Agnikulas now exploded from inscriptions themselves. For there is firstly 
nothing to show that Anandapura in this verse is the Anandapura or 
Vadnagar of the Nagar Brahmins, as it is admitted by Dr. Bhandarkar 
himself that Anandapura is the name of many towns including Atapura 
itself where this Rajput family first lived and ruled. And there is further 
nothing whatever to prove that the supposed Brahmin founder was a 
Nagar Brahmin. The writer of the two long poetical pragastis of Acha- 
leSvara and Chitore of V. E. 1342 and 1331 was a Nagar Brahmin 
himself as he distinctly states at the end of his Achalegvara record 
that the Pragasti at Chitrakiita was composed by a Brahmin belonging to 
the Nagar caste (Nagarajfiatibhaja). Had the supposed founder of the 
Mewad royal family been a Nagar Brahmin, the Nagar Brahmin writer 
of the Pragastis would probably not have missed the opportunity to 
state that the founder too was a Nagar Brahmin. The Ekalinga Maha- 
tmya has no historical value and may be left out of consideration 
entirely, especially as it is of a very recent date. 

But the chief point in connection with the verse in the beginning of 
the Atapura inscription is whether the word Mahideva is to be interpreted 
as Brahmin or king, for the word is used in both meanings. It is 
possible that it means here a king as pointed out by Mohanlal Pandia 
in his answer to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar; for farHordcet faa: seems 
to be incongruous and it further appears that this verse equates the 
name Guhadatta with Bappa. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar does not do this 
and thinks that Bappa is the nickname of some later king either Ma- 
hendrajit or Kalabhoja* (See also Mewad Gazetteer where Ers- 
kine adopts this view of Dr. Bhandarkar). Dr. Bhandarkar further says 
that Guhila is the same as Guhadatta which is not correct. In most 
inscriptions Guhila is the name of Bappa’s son who succeeded him. Here 
it is necessary to point out that Cuhadatta and Bappa must be the same. 
Dr. Bhandarkar observes “ It is true that some records speak of Bappa 
or Bappaka as the progenitor of the family but they are comparatively 


* This seems doubly absurd if we are to suppose according to the Acha- 
leévara inscription that Bappa was a Brahmin. Was Kalabhoja a Nagar 


Brahmin ? 
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much later inscriptions.’’ This is not correct. Both the Achale$vara 
and Chitoregad inscriptions represent Bappa as the founder of the Mewad 
family. The Atapura inscription is dated V. E. 1034 or A. D. 979 and 
mentions no doubt Guhadatta but there is an earlier inscription of 
Naravahana which is dated V. E. 1028 or A. D. 971 in which Bappa dis- 
tinctly appears to be the founder. Though the inscription is broken and 
illegible here and there, his name appears in the beginning and the word 
Gubilagotranarendrachandra would point to him as the founder and no 
other name is given before his (See Bhavn. Ins. page 59) ; and since 
Bappaka king is to be indentified with Guhadatta we have to interpret 
Mahideva as meaning a king and not a Brahmin. 

The name Bappd as the founder’s name given in the Naravahana 
inscription is, therefore, as old as A.D.971, it is in fact the oldest inscription 
we have and we may be tolerably certain that he was not then looked 
upon as a Brahmin. But this word Mahideva appears to have been mis- 
interpreted into meaning a Brahmin in later times and later inscriptions 
such as those of Chitoregad and AchaleSvara of A.D. 1274 carried on the 
misconception later still. How did this misconception based upon a. mis- 
interpretation of the word Mahideva arise we may try to surmise from 
the contemporary records of other kingly families. 

The stories about the origin of founders of families usualiy arise from 
misconceptions and have always, it must be noted here, to be disregarded. 
When Chialukya inscriptions say that the founder of the family was born 
from the chuluka or handful of Bharadvaja Drona, there is nothing more 
in the story than a poetic interpretation of the name Chalukya. Similarly, 
when Pratihara is said to be a name given to the family from Lakshmana 
who was always the door-keeper or Pratihara of Rama, we may treat this 
also to be a fictitious origin assigned to it which may safely be disre- 
garded. Even Vedic Rishis delighted in exploiting names in this fanciful 
way and assigned fanciful origins to founders of family. Dr. Bhandarkar 
makes capital out of the story in the Vedas that Vasistha was born of 
the Apsaras Urvasi whom, again, later Puranas represented as a ganika 
or prostitute ; but we may at once set aside such stories as poetical fancies 
carrying no historical importance. Vaéistha and Agastya are said in 
the Vedas to be the sons of the twin-god Mitra-Varuna who put in a kum- 
bha or pot, his seed emitted at the sight of Uravasi and hence Agastya is 
called Kumbhayoni. Brigu is similarly said in the Vedas to be the son 
of Varuna. Now all such legends are simply poetical and have to be 
omitted out of consideration. Such legends obtained even among the 
Greeks and other Aryan branches also, assigning strange origins to heroes 
and the founders of families. Similar disregard has to be paid to un- 
believable stories which gain currency about the origin and even the ex- 
ploits of founders of families who lived in historical times. It is, however, 
possible to find the cause of such misconceptions and false ideas and we 
may suggest the following reason why Bappa was looked upon ag a Brah- 
min, As we have elsewhere shown at length, the Rajput families kept up 
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the memory of their gotras religiously and the Udepur family gotra 
was Baijavapa. It wasa puzzle in medieval times to explain how Kshae 
triyas could have the same gotras as Brahmins and the puzzle cone 
tinues down to this day. Though we have tried to solve the question in 
our note on Gotras some doubt may still be entertained by many on the 
subject. The latest theory of the 13th century A. D. noted by Vijfiane- 
§vara was that these gotras were borrowed by Kshatriyas frcm their 
purohitas which as we have shown is untrue and incorrect. It appears 
that in the earlier centuries these gotras were explained on the theory 
that the Rishi of the gotra. was the progenitor of the family. The 
Paramara inscriptions thus say that their gotra was Vasishtha because 
Vasishtha created the first Paramara warrior frcm his fire. The Chedi 
inscription which we have already noticed similarly professes to believe 
that the first warrior of the Chalukya family was sprung from the chuluka 
not of Brahma but of Bharadvaja and hence it was that the Chalukyas 
professed to be of the Bharadvaja gotra. The case of the Chahamara is 
distinctly in point. While certain inscriptions give an independent origin, 
the Bijolia inscription says that there was a Brahmin in Ahichchhatra 
of the Vatsa gotra from whom was born the Chahamana king Samanta 
Now the Chahamanas from ancient times have professed this gotra an. 
this legend tries to explain the gotra by supposing that the progenitod 
of the Chahamanas was a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra. But if the Chahar 
manas were represented as Solar Kshatriyas in other inscriptions how ca- 
they be born of a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra living in Ahichchhatra n 
This idea changed into another idea and another origin of the Vats? 
gotra of the Chahamanas is given in the Sunda hill inscription of Chacha 
gadeva of Samvat 1319 and therefore of the same period as the Chitoregai- 
and Achaleévara inscriptions. It says that the first Chahamana hero w d 
born from the eyes of Vatsa Rishi himself when he threw out tears of jo*s 
Now all these attempts are fanciful attempts to explain the gotras of Ray. 
put families which were being made from about the tenth century anj- 
later. And it is no wonder if like the ancestor king Samanta of the Chahad 
mina Rajputs who was said to be born of a Vatsa gotra Brahmin of Ahich- 
chatra, the chief ancient town of the Chahamanas, so Bappa Rawal wa- 
believed in the thirteenth century A. D. to be born of a Brahmin of ths 
Baijavpa gotra of Anandpura, the chief town of the Guhilots. The worde 
Mahideva must have originally meant king but it was interpreted in later 
times under wrong gotra theories to mean a Brahmin. As said above we 
have generally to discard all such theories about the founders of families 
whether of Rajputs or Brahmins and take as little as possible from 
legends which are inconsistent with probabilities. 

But we go a step still further. Even if we grant that Bappa or Guha- 
datta wasa Brahmin and a Nagar Brahmin from Anandapura alias Vad- 
nagar, how does that make the whole Guhilot family of Rayputs foreign 
ers—irrespective of the fact we have already noticed that Nagar Brahe» 
mins could not be treated as foreigners. We have already shown in Vol, I 
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and in this volume also that at that period of Hindu history, Brahmins 
often married Kshatriya wives especially kings’ daughters and the progeny 
of such unions was. treated as Kshatriya and probably of the sept to which 
the mother belonged. The theory of putrikaputra has always been 
accepted in Hindu Law and moreover the Guhilot family, king by king, 
as mentioned in later inscriptions has always married into Kshatriya 
families. How can then the fact of one Brahmin coming in affect the 
race of the whole family ? We believe that Eappa’s being a Brahmin is a 
misconception of later inscriptions but we argue that even if 
he were a Brahmin, his marrying a Kshatriya princess is not at all 
inconsistent with the customs of the period. His wife must ~ have be- 
longed to the Guhila family of Idar or of Nagada and their son being a 
putrikaputra or daughter’s son taken into the grandfather’s family was a 
Guhila himself. He might have been named Guhila even for this reason 
just as the son of Durlabha-vardhana king of Kashmir who married the 
sole daughter of the preceding Kashmir king of the Gonandiya dynasty 
was called Pratapaditya (See Vol. I, p.206). The inscription at Achale$vara 
distinctly says that Bappa’s son was Guhila and the whole family after- 
wards was called Guhilot after him. It seems then that even if we accept 
the idea that Bappaé was a Brahmin, there is nothing strange if he 
married the daughter of a Guhila Kshatriya king of Nagada and became 
famous as many Brhmins did in his time ¢.g. Chacha ‘of Sind or 
Lalliya of Kabul whose history we have already given in Vol. I and the 
descendants of these kings were Rajputs for all practical purposes for we 
know they gave daughters to and married daughters from Rajput fami- 
lies. But here in the Guhilot family all subsequent kings were treated as 
Kshatriyas and married Kshatriya ladies and we have a detailed list of 
them all. How can, even if Bappa were conceded to be a Brahmia, the 
whole line be treated as foreign by race ? 

In closing this subject then we will give our view of the matter in plain 
and simple terms. We do not believe that Bappa was a Brahmin ; he be- 
longed to the Guhila Vam§a as stated in the Naravahana inscription of St. 
1028 or 971 A.D. which is even earlier than that of Atapusd which contains 
the disputed verse. The lines of the Naravahana inscription are import- 
ant. They declare that Bappa was a hing (féqfaqi@;) who was moon 
to the Guhila Vaméa*. This shows that there was a line of Guhila prin- 
ces at Nagada which was most probably a branch of the Idar family 
founded by a Gthaditya belonging to the Valabhi line of kings and hence 
called Guhila. To this line belonged Aparajita and Sila whose inscriptions 
belonging to the seventh century A.D. have been found. They were kings 
before Bappaka who was like the moon to the stars of that family. Bappa 
was a great devotee of Siva and a disciple of Harita a great saint and wor- 
shipper of Ekalinga and was himself a highly religious man. By his valour 
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and fortune Bappa became eventually king of Chitore and having married 
Many wives like all great Indian kings was the father of a numer- 
ous progengy in so much so that numerous clans numbering to- 
gether several thousand descendants at this day claim descent from 
him. In his old age he retired to a forest and became a Saiva San- 
yasi* (he did not goto Persia to marry Mahomedan women). In 
order to distinguish his descendants from the previous Guhilas, the 
latter were called, in the usual Rajput manner, Guhilaputras or Guhilots. 
It is extremely probable that Bappa was his own name as we find 
in an inscription a king with this name of a very early date (Ep. Ind. 
Vol. IX:—Bappabhattaraka pada Bhattarasa). In short our view is that 
the word Mahideva in the Atapura inscription means a king and not a 
Brahmin. 

But even if it does mean a Brahmin we add that there is nothing to show 
in any inscription that he wasa Nagar Brahmin. Anandapura is the 
name of many towns besides Vadnagar. Nay it seems certain from the 
below quoted élokas that the Chitoregad inscription looks upon Nagada 
as Anandapura.+ And is it to be granted thata Brahmin coming from 
Vadnagar must necessarily be a Nagar Brahmin? And lastly, even if it be 
granted that he was a Nagar Brahmin there is no truth whatever in the 
theory that Nagar Brahmins are Mers and foreigners. It is not necessary 
to write a note on this subject refuting the flimsy arguments of 
Dr. Bhandarkar and show that Nagars are not Mers. 


* The Ekalinga inscription has the following verse about Bappaé 
on retirement :—erqr WeTa=sIIIT qa aaegane ee WaATAT: | 
SAU TT: WAAC Hel ATT AWAIANATAMAT | 

+ staamgeret weeding 1, saereqa alte 
qeareans are aeta 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE CHAHAMANAS OF SAMBHAR. 


The next Rajput clan that came to the forefront about the 
same time as the Guhilots were the Chahamanas or Chauhans of 
Sambhar. They are rightly described by Tod as “the most 
valiant of the Rajput races ’’ not excluding even the Guhilots of 
Mewad and the Rathors of Marwad ; for Tod adds that though 
these two “‘ would be ready to contest the point, impartial de- 
cision with a knowledge of their respective merits must assign to 
the Chauhans the van in the long career of arms’’. This posi- 
tion they have well maintained through the long period of 
twelve hundred years. Though the Chauhans no longer possess 
their original seat of power like the Guhilots, they have the three 
important kingdoms of Bundi, Kota and Sirohi still, in Rajpu- 
tana and the chiefs of these have always been known as the most 
valorous princes through both the Hindu and the Mahomedan 
periods of Indian History. Nay more, under Prithviraja Chau- 
han and his grand-father ViSaladeva also, they once enjoyed the 
imperial power in India and though Prithviraja was the Jast 
Hindu emperor of India, this unfortunate country being perma- 
nently enslaved after him, he has, unlike many last emperors of 
ancient and modern times shed such glory over the Rajput 
name by his chivalry and heroism that the Rajputs still love to 
believe that some one of their ancestors was with Prithviraja in 
his last memorable struggle with Shabuddin Ghori on the plain of 
Panipat. Indeed the Chauhans for these reasons would have 
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been entitled to be considered the first among the 36 royal 
clans, had it not been for the fact that in Jater history they ac- 
cepted a position of subordination to the Mahomedan emperors 
of Dehli and some Chauhan sub-clans even embraced the Maho- 
medan faith to save their lands and their chiefships. It is for 
this reason that the Chauhans stand second to the Guhilots 
whom they resembled, as we shall presently see, in many most 
important virtues. 

The history of the Chauhans, however, differs from that of the 
Guhilots in the fact that we have very little information about 
the founder of the greatness of this most valiant Rajput clan. 
We have already discarded the Agnikula myth originated by 
Chand Bardai, the bard of Prithviraja. The first hero named 
Chahamana (or sometimes Anahila in later records) may be re- 
garded as fabulous as also the date assigned to him by Surajmal 
Bhat, author of VamSa-Bhaskara and bard of the Bundi kings. 
Again the 136 kings mentioned by him as Chahamana’s succes- 
sors down to Prithviraja we are also compelled to treat as un- 
historical. Even the kings mentioned in the Prithviraja Rasa, 
36 in number, as successors of Chahamana upto ViSaladeva are 
unhistorical (for they are not borne out by inscriptions found 
relating to this family). It seems indeed strange that Chand 
Bardai a contemporary of Prithviraja of 1167 A. D. should not 
have been able to give a correct or even reliable genealogy of the 
family before ViSaladeva who belonged to the tenth century 
A. D. For the period, therefore, of which we are treating in 
this volume (800 to 1000 A.D.), we have very meagre informa- 
tion indeed and we have to rely for meagre details chiefly on the 
Harsha stone inscription (Ep. Ind. Vol. II p. 119) in which two 
dates are given V.E.1013 and 1030 or 955 and 972 A.D., this being 
the oldest inscription available for this line of kings. This in- 
scription is supported to a great extent by the Bijolia inscription 
which is about 200 years later being dated St. 1226 or 1169 A.D. 
(A. S. J. Bengal LV. p. 41). Copies of both these inscriptions 
are given in the appendix for the curious reader. Many other 
inscriptions belonging to this line have been found but *hey do 
not give any information before the above mentioned date viz., 
972 A.D. and some of them confine themselves to one king 
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only. ‘There are thus three inscriptions of the Chahamanas of 
Nadul V. E.x 218 (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 68) and Sunda hill inscription 
of Chachiga Deva St. 1319 (Ditto) published by Kielhorn and 
several inscriptions of the same line (Ep. Ind. XI p. 169) published 
by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and the inscription of Chahad Deva of 
-Ranathambhor (Ep. Ind. XII. p. 224). 

According to the bards of the Chahemanas, the original seat of 
power of the family was Mahishmati on the Nerbudda and they 
enjoyed, it is believed, sovereignty of the whole of India many 
a time. We may treat this as unhistorical though we actually 
find the Chauhans spread over almost the whole of India from 
the Panjab in the north to Maharashtra in the south. Their first 
historical seat of power was unquestionably Sambhar or the 
Sakambhari land which was a kingdom to the north of Mewad 
and which included Ajmer also. This country contained or was 
reputed to contain 1} lakhs of villages and hence was called 
Sapadalaksha country. (We have already quoted the list of 
Indian kingdoms with their reputed number of villages given in 
the Skanda Purana Kumari Khanda Chap. 39 (Sce note p. 40). 
Dr. Bhandarkar mistaking this Sapadalaksha country for the 
Siwalik hills country wrongly assigns that place as the original 
home of the Chahamanas. The mistake has already been pointed 
out by Mr. Harbilas Sarda of Ajmer who also pointed out that 
Ahichchhatra which the Bijolia inscription mentions as the origi- 
nal city of the Chahamanas was not situated in the Siwalik hills 
as was propounded by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar but was Nagaur 
in Rajputana. On this point we are not quite sure and Ahich- 
chhatra may have been the famous Ahichchhatra of the Pan- 
chala country mentioned in the Mahabharata. But this ques- 
tion we have already alluded to in detail elsewhere and we may 
confine ourselves here to the remark that when the Chahamanas 
are called Sapadalakshiva kings they are undoubtedly referred 
to as the kings of Sambhar or Sayambhar for we also find that 
they are usually called Sambhari Rais or kings of Sambhar in 
Prakrit poems and records. 

Who was the first king that established his power in this 
Sambhar country it is difficult to state. The Harsha stone 
inscription begins its description of the Chahamana family with 
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Givaka and when it uses the word Adya or first we are tolerably 
certain that the word being taken with king and not with Gavaka 
shows that the inscription looked upon him as the first great king 
of the Chahamanas of Sambhar. The Bijoliainscription, however, 
begins with a verse which is not quite clear in its meaning, 
saying ‘There was a Brahmin (we take the reading vipra as sug- 
gested by Dr. Bhandarkar instead of viprah of the edition in 
A. S. R. LV) of Srivatsa gotra formerly in Ahichchhatrapura. 
From him was (descended or born) king Samanta of many 
Samantas or Sardars. ( qid@ (Purnatalla) remains unintelli- 
gible) ; or we may translate the verse as ‘‘ There was a Brahman 
of Srivatsa gotra in Ahichchhatra formerly, named Samarita. 
From him was born Purnatal!a (a proper name) who had many 
Sardars.’’ Whatever the correct translation, it is clear that this 
verse gives the goby to the later myth started by Chand that 
the first founder of the Chahamanas was created by VaSishtha on 
Mount Abu from his sacrificial fire. That story as we have 
already shown emanates from a poet’s imagination only. But 
even this story given in this verse of the Bijolia inscription viz., 
that a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra was the founder of the family 
is imaginery and suggested by a desire to explain the Vatsa 
gotra of the Chahamana Rajputs. We may, however, believe 
that there was a powerful Chahamana chieftain by name Sainan- 
tadeva supported by many Sardars who belonged to Ahich- 
chhatrapura (either Rampur or Nagaur) and who came to the 
Sambhar country and founded a kingdom there, since the 
Prithviraja Rasa also gives the first great king after Chahamana 
as Samantadeva. 

It may be said that the Harsha hill inscription does not begin 
with Samantadeva but with Gavaka I and therefore does not 
also give the successors of Sdmanta upto Gavaka I mentioned 
in the Bijolia inscription viz., 1 Jayaraja, 2 Vigraha, 3 Srichandra, 
4 Gopendra and 5 Durlabha ; but it is satisfactory to note that 
the two inscriptions give almost the same line from Gavaka I 
onwards upto Durlabharaja in whose reign the first inscription 
was recorded in V. E. 1030. - There is a difference in one name 
only viz., that of (5) Vakpatiraja who must be equated with 
Bappayaraja—Vindhya Nripati, the name of Vakpati coming 
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again in the latter (No. 10) being treated as Vakpati II. The 
two lists are as follows :-- 


HARSHA STONE Ins. V. E. 1030. BIJOLIA INSCRIPTION. 

1. Gavaka I (circa 868 A. D. ) 1. Gavaka I. 

2. Chandra (u;-8835,;,) 2. Chandra (SaSi) 

3. Gavaka II (,, 898 ,, ) 3. Gavaka II. 

4. Chandana CssOES4s; ) 4. Chandana. 

5. Vakpatiraja (i ig28eye) 5. Bappayaraja 
Vindhyanripati. 

6. Sinharaja (54°943)53") 6. Sinha. 

7. Vigraharaja (,, 958 ,, ) 7. Vigraharaja. 

8. Durlabharaja (,, 973 ,, ) 8. Durlabha. 


It is, however, strange that the list given in Rajputana Gazet- 
teer Vol. III. B. page 65 omits the name of Gavaka I after (8) 
Durlabha I though this name is given distinctly in the Bijolia 
inscription which this list follows and also in the Harsha stone 
inscription. The list requires to be corrected by the addition 
of this king who certainly was a conspicuous king of the line 
and who may even be looked upon as the founder of its greatness. 

We shall try to assign probable dates to and Samantadeva 
Gavaka I. We cannot assign to this line 20 years per 
reign on an average. We know that Vigraharaja was alive in 
V. E. to30 or A. D. 973. His grandfather was Vakpatiraja who 
had a younger son Lachhmana who founded the Nadul branch 
and for him we have a date V. E. 1039 or 982 A. D. in the in- 
scription. His father Vakpati therefore cannot be put in 933 
A.D. or 40 years earlier than Vigraha but we might put him 30 
years earlier +. ¢., in g43. We may take, therefore, 15 years as 
average for each reign in this line and we thus find that Givaka I 
must have reigned in 868 A.D. (973——105). And Samanta may be 
placed 195 years before 973 A.D. orin 778 A.D. The Rajputana 
Gazetteer assigns 750 A.D. as the date for Samanta which is nct 
improbable, though it is not apparent on which definite data 
this date has been assigned to him. By probable calculation we 
can only arrive at rough dates only but the two dates given 
above are probable and also well fit in with the course of Indian 
history at this period. Samantadeva must have attained to 
fame by his conflicts with Mahomedans at about the same time 
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as or a little later than Bappa Rawal and established his power 
in Sambhar in the middle of the 8th century. One of his de- 
scendants viz., Gavaka I became still more famous in the conglo- 
meration of Indian kings and established his power firmly in 
that kingdom. The expression in the Harsha inscription ‘‘ who 
obtained the fame of a warrior in the great kings’ sabha of 
Nagavaloka ’’ has been interpreted to mean that Givaka I 
obtained fame as a Samanta or Sardar in the court of the 
Imperial Pratihara king Nagabhata. Kielhorn started this 
theory but subsequently changed his opinion (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 62) 
and yet again changed his view and reaffirmed his first opinion 
as appears from Stein Konow’s paper on the Hansot inscription 
(Ep. Ind. XII. p. 67). It is, however, not probable that Gavaka I 
was a dependent king though Samantadeva might have been. 
The Nripasabha does not necessarily mean the Darbar of an 
emperor but may be translated as ‘“‘an assemblage of kings 
called by Nagavaloka, who himself might be taken to be an 
imperial king. It is further not quite certain if the Hansot in- 
scription is related to the Chahamanas, for even there the word 
Chahamana is not clear and is only read by surmise. Its date 
again is St. 813 or A.D. 756 which does not fit in with Givaka I 
and we prefer to say that Giivaka was an independent king who 
established his fame among kings by his exploits against the 
Mahomedans. He also in this respect resembled Bappa the 
founder of the Mewad Rajput family of Guhilots. 

Gtvaka I further resembles Bappa in being a devotee of Siva. 
The Harsha stone record clearly shows that the Chahamana 
kings of Sambhar were devotees of the Siva god named Harsha 
himself on the Harsha hill as the Guhilots were devotees of 
Ekalinga. It is even stated in the first verse of the Harsha in- 
scription that Givaka I built the temple to Harsha Siva on the 
hill and from the following verses it appears that many succeed- 
ing kings showered wealth upon the Harshadeva temple. It 
even appears that Harshadeva was the family god of this line 
and to his favour they believed that their greatness was due, just 
as the Guhilots believe that their greatness is due to the favour 
of Ekalinga whose ministers they merely profess to be. The line 
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this line of kings and from him is derived the splendid career oj 
the family ” indicates this clearly and shows that at that time 
the worshippers of Siva generally came fotward to defend the 
religion and the independence of the Aryans of India. The 
Siva cult of Lakulisa was then in the forefront as appears from 
this inscription also, for the priests of Harshadeva whose devotees 
the Chahamana kings were belonged to the Lakuli$a sect like the 
priests of Ekalinga also from Harita onwards. About this sect 
and their importance in the development of religious thought in 
India we shall speak later on ; but of their influence on the poli- 
tical condition of the country by generating enthusiasm in 
orthodox Rajput families this inscription as well as the Guhilot 
Ekalinga inscription are sufficient proof. 

Givaka’s successor was Chandraraja and his son was Givaka 
II. His son and successor Chandana is described as having de- 
feated a king of Tomara race named Rudrena and thereby ob- 
tained fame. The Tomaras had, it appears, established by this 
time, their kingdom at Delhi and being their immediate north- 
ern neighbours the Chauhans had constantly to fight with these 
Tomarras. Chandana’sson was Maharaja Vakpati who seems 
to be the greatest of this first portion of the Chauhan line. He is 
said in the Harsha inscription to have defeated a king Tantra- 
pala of what country it is not stated ( Ananta par$va cannot be 
identified). The Bijolia inscription calls him Vindhya Nripati ; 
perhaps his power extended so far. The Rajputana Gazetteer 
Vol. III. B, identifies him with Manikrai of the Prithviraja Rasa 
on what ground is not stated; but this king’s younger son 
Lachhmana founded the Nadul line from which the kings of 
Sirohi derive their descent and his date may be taken to te 
943 A. D. as shown above. Vakpatiraja’s elder son Sinharaja 
ascended the gaddi at Sambhar and he gave much wealth to the 
Harshadeva temple and. covered the tremple roof with golden 
plate. He is described as the equal of Harischandra (their 
ancient ancestor) in wealth, munificence and success in battle. 
He defeated the Tomara king with Lavana, defeated other 
kings in all directions and imprisoned many. His: Gis was 
Vigraharaja “the equal of his father in all respec in his 
time two villages were granted to Harshadeva temple ‘ana being 
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the king during whose reign the Harsha inscription was recorded, 
he is naturally extolled the most. His brother and successor Dur- 
labha is equally praised and we close our account of the Chaha- 
manas in this volume with Durlabharaja who reigned proba- 
bly about the end of our period i.¢., about 1000 A.D. Who the 
king was in Sambhar when Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India 
we will discuss in Book VI in the next vloume. 

From the Harsha stone inscription jt appears that the Cha- 
hamanas in the tenth century A.D. believed themselves to be 
of the solar race. The same fact appears from many other records 
which we have already noticed . Even so late as 1400 A.D. 
when the Hammira Kavya was composed the same belief pre- 
vailed. The story given in this poem about the origin of the 
Chahamana family and their next seat of power viz., Ajmer 
with its Pushkara lake is as follows: ‘‘ Brahma once formed a 
plan of performing a sacrifice and as he was moving in the sky 
to look for and settle upon a suitable spot, the lotus in his hand 
fell on the earth and the spot became known as lotus or 
Pushkara. Brahma performed a sacrifice there and in order to 
protect the sacrifice the sun created a hero by name Chahamana.” 
This legend explains at one throw why there is Brahmadeva’s 
solitary temple in India at Pushkar, why the lake was called 
Pushkar and how the solar race Kshatriyas the Chauhans 
came to rule over the land. But the story also proves that the 
different legends about the origins of the founders of families 
are all imaginary, each poet being at liberty to fraine a story 
of his own. Any how it is certain that Chand’s story of the 
fire origin of the Chahamanas is imaginary ; in fact, as we have 
shown he himself treated it as such and did not mean that these 
Kshatriyas were new creations. The Chahamanas, therefcre, 
must be treated as solar race Kshatriyas or of the first race 
of Aryan invaders of India, though their descendants in modern 
times believe themselves to be fire-born. 


1$ 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE IMPERIAL PRATIHARAS OF KANAUJ. 


The third clan of Rajputs which came to the fore at about the 
same time and by about the same causes as the Chauhans and 
the Guhilots was that of the Pratiharas and they soon became 
the most powerful clan in Northern India, having conquered the 
imperial city of Kanauj from Chakrayudha the last Varma 
emperor of Kanuaj (See Vol. I. p. 341). Tod, the historian of 
the Rajputs, describes the Pratiharas as the least important of 
all the Rajput clans, probably owing to the fact that they were 
insignificant during the Mahomedan times and have left no 
kingdom of their own at the present day. But inscriptions dis- 
covered since the days of Tod and well interpreted by scholars 
especially Smith and Bhandarkar have established beyond 
doubt the fact that the imperial power of Northern India was 
wielded by the Pratiharas in the gth and toth centuries A. D. 
in succession to the Varmas described in our first volume. The 
history of the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj has been well told 
by Sir Vincent Smith from the inscriptions found up to date in 
J. R. A. S. 1909 and we rely chiefly on his paper therein in the 
following account of the kings of Kanauj. Of course Smith’s 
view that the Pratiharas were Gujars and therefore foreigners 
has already been refuted on both grounds ; for firstly the Prati- 
haras were not Gujars and secondly even if they were, they could 
not be foreigners as Gujars were not foreigners. With this one 
exception the account given by Sir Vincent Smith may safely 
be followed and we add certain further observations which ap- 
pear on a perusal of the original inscriptions referred to by him. 

The history ofthe origin of the family and its early kings can be 
gathered from the Sagaratala inscription of Bhoja published in 
Arch. Survey Report for 1903-04, a copy of which is purposely 
given in the appendix for the curious reader. The first king of 
this tamily who according to this inscription acquired power 
was Nagabhata to whom Smith assigns a reign from 728 to 740 
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A. D. We have already noted the fact that this inscription 
assigns the Pratihara clan to the solar race, being descended from 
Lakshmana the pratihara or doorkeeper of Rama the hero-god. 
“In this family bearing the emblem of Pratihara was born Naga- 
bhata who appeared as if he were four-armed owing to his wea- 
pons flashing in the destruction of the army of the Balana 
Mlechchha king, the enemy of virtue.” This shows that Naga- 
bhata first acquired renown by his defeat of the Arab invaders 
the breakers of Hindu idols, who having conquered Sind tried 
to extend their conquests eastward. He thus established a 
kingdom in the same way as Bappa Rawal of the Guhilots or 
Samantadeva of the Chauhans. It is indeed to be regretted 
that this detailed inscription does not mention where Nagabhata 
founded his kingdom. Framers of inscriptions usually forget to 
mention this fact ; perhaps to them it was always so obvious as 
not to require any mention. But future historians are often 
in a puzzle over this question. Smith says that Nagabhata 
was king of Bhinmal but it is not certain where Nagabhata the 
first illustrious king of the Pratiharas founded his: power. It 
may be that his capital town was Mandor which certainly was 
the Pratihara capital in the days of Prithviraja and whose king 
N&hararai as stated by Tod immortalized his name by his stub- 
born fight against Prithviraja. Mandor again has very ancient 
ruins of an extensive character and has also ancient inscriptions 
in Pali (See Tod by Crocke Vo!. I p. 210). Mandor was certainly 
the capital of Marwar before the Rathods came to it ; and the 
Rathods first took shelter under the Pratiharas of Mandor whom 
they subsequently treacherously supplanted. The Rathods re- 
‘moved the capital to Jodhpur which they newly founded only 
at a distance of a few miles from Mandor. All these facts raise 
the presumption that Nagabhata the first Pratihara king must 
have reigned at Mandor. Bhinmal and Mandor are, however, 
both in Marwar or the desert and probably must have been in 
the same kingdom viz., Gurjaratra as Marwar was then called. 
The ancient name of Marwar was unquestionably Gurjaratra as 
is evidenced by inscriptions, while modern Gujarat was then 
called Lala (See Ep. Ind. Vol. IX p. 277). The family rudng in 
Bhinmal before this period was undoubtedly the Chapa family 
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of Vyagramukba (mentioned in Vol. I p. 357) and it is hence 
not probable that Nagabhata rmled in Bhinmal. It is 
in short not possible to determine exactly where Nagabhata 
ruled ; but his country was ‘undoubtedly Gujaratra or Marwar 
and it was exposed to the attacks of the Arabs as completely 
as or more completely than either Sambhar or Chitore. And it 
is no wonder that the Pratihara chief Nagabhata acquired 
by his determined resistance to foreign invasions and the 
signal defeat of an Arab army. This must have happened a few 
years after 712 A. D. the date of the Arab conquest of Sind. 

The successor of Nagabhata was his nephew Kakustha or 
Kakkuka to whose reign Smith assigns the date 740 to 755 A.D. 
His brother and successor was DevaSakti or Devaraja and his 
son was Vatsaraja the next illustrious king of the family. Deva- 
Sakti has been assigned a reign from 755 to 770 A. D. and Vatsa- 
raja from 770 to 800 A.D. The great exploit of Vatsaraja was 
that he conquered the king of Kanauj and “‘ wrested the imperial 
power from the famous family of Bhandi” (Khyatad Bhandi- 
kulat etc.) ,“‘ unassailable as it was by the wall of rutting ele- 
phants,” ‘‘ by the single help of his own bowW.”” The importance 
of each word in these lines has not been sufficiently realised 
and we proceed to draw the attention of the reader to it. 

In the first place the idea of a Samrajya or empire and a Sam- 
rat or an emperor of Northern India had long been establish- 
ed in India on a firm footing. It is first mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata itself wherein Srikrishna says (Sabha P. chap. 14 ) 
that “the Kshatriyas for fear of the Brahmins had established. 
a confederacy and had appointed an emperor and that Jara- 
sandha of Magadha was then the emperor of India.” Whether 
the Pandavas became emperors of India or not, after destroying 
Jarasandha, this statement of the Mahabharata shows that 
there were emperors in Magadha at least in about 300 B.C. 
(the date of the Mahabharata) probably beginning with the Nan- 
das. The idea of an empire was further consolidated by the 
power of Chandragupta and the greater power of A§$oka and 
Pataliputra became the seat of the empire. Later on many im- 
perial ¢lynasties ruled there, the last being that of the Guptas 
and Samudragupta and Chandragupta were the two great 
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emperors of this last line in Pataliputra. he empire of the 
Guptas having been overthrown by the Huns, Pataliputra lost 
its importance as the seat of empire and eventually, as shown 
in Vol. I, Kanauj became the next seat of the Imperial power in 
India under Harsha whose extensive and beneficial reign has 
already been described, supported as it was by an army of 
60,000 elephants (Vol. I. p. 13). In the medizval period of 
Indian History of which we are treating, it was, therefore, the 
ambition of powerful subordinate kings to seize Kanauj and 
establish power there as it was the ambition of Mahomedan 
heroes in Mahomedan times to seize Delhi and establish an 
imperial line there. It is hence that we see Vatsaraja of Mandor 
raising his hand against Kanauj. As stated many a time before, 
kingly families decline in about 200 years and hence about 
every 200 years also we have the political phenomenon of one 
imperial line supplanting another. The Varma line of emperors 
of Kanauj was now in its decline and it is no wonder that the 
ambitious king Vatsaraja of Gurjaratra vanquished the emperor 
of Kanauj and wrested the imperial power from him. 

It does not appear from this inscription whom he vanquished 
but probably it was Indraraja. Again the date of the conquest 
seems to be about 780 A.D. from an important piece of evidence 
which has been discovered in the colophon of a Jain work. The 
verse quoted by Smith in his paper is fit to be requoted here 
and is thus translatable. “In the Saka year 703 when the 
king byname Indrayudha was ruling the north and Srivallabha 
son of Krisna was ruling the south and king Avanti was ruling 
the east and Vatasaraja the west and the territoty of the Sauryas 
was protected by Jayavaraha.”* This shows with undeniable 
certainty that Indraraja or Indrayudha was on the throne of 
Kanauj and Vatsaraja on the throne of Marwar in Saka 705 or 
A.D. 783. (It seems the word Avanti Bhipati has been wrongly 
translated as king of Avanti, for Avanti or Malwa cannot 
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be in the east. She proper translation should be king Avanti, 
Avanti being the name of a king). It follows that Indrayudha 
though defeated in 780 A.D. by Vatsaraja was still on the throne 
of Kanauj. This is not at all strange ; for we find from the 
histories of all countries and of Indian empires in particular 
that the last kings of a tottering dynasty are allowed to reign 
under control, nay new puppet emperors are raised for a time, 
in deference to popular sentiment, before the line is finally 
uprooted. This is what happened at Delhi under the Mara- 
thas and even under the English. Nay the parallel goes still fur- 
ther. When an imperial line is tottering there rises a rivalry 
between powerful contending kings as to who should become 
the protector or guardian of the emperor. Such rivalry arose in 
India in the 18th century between the English, the Marathas 
and the Afghans. The English were powerful in the east, the 
Marathas in the south and the Rohillas in the west. The same 
thing happened about a thousand years before. And Vatsaraja 
from the west eventually became the master of India. Gopala 
(Avanti) king of Bengal opposed him from the east and the Mara- 
thas of the 8th century viz., the Rashtrakitas. from the south; 
for inscriptions of the Palas and the Rashtrakatas show to 
us the conicitions that took place about this time. Gopala of 
Bengal was defeated by Vatsaraja and two royal umbrellas were 
taken by him, probably the royal emblems of Gauda and Vanga 
or western and eastern Bengal. But Vatsaraja was in his turn 
defeated by the Rashtrakata king Dhrava who carried away 
these two trophies and who “confined Vatsaraja to his own 
country viz., the desert Gurjaratra.”’ 

These meagre but important facts appear from a Rashtraktta 
record. W: do not know the places where these decisive 
battles were fought nor the manner of fighting or the actual 
forces engeged. It seems, however, that Vatsaraja from the 
desert country had no elephant force. He had bowmen and 
probably cavalry also, the Marwar Rajputs being still known 
as good riders. Both Bengal and Deccan forces had the elephant 
arm which was also the chief arm of Kanauj inherited frem 
the days of Harsha. Although Vatsaraja could defeat Kanauj 
and Benga:, he could not defeat the Rashtrakittas as pro- 
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bably the Marathas were well-known both for their elephant 
arm and their cavalry (See the description of them by Hiuen 
Tsang and by Bana in Harshacharita). 

Although Vatsaraja was deprived of the fruit of his victory 
over Kanauj, his son Nagabhata named after the founder of 
the family obtained what his father had vainly sought. The 
four verses recorded in praise of this king in the Sagaratala in- 
scription give important particulars. He first defeated many 
kings. Andhra, Saindhava, Kalinga, Vidarbha. and others. 
These probably were the feudatories of Kanauj and had to be 
first defeated. Or as usual with Indian ambitious kings, Naga- 
bhata II must have made a Digvijaya before he seized the cen- 
tral power. The defeat of these kings does not mean the annexa- 
tion of their kingdoms, but simply their humbling. The Sam- 
rajya or empire in pre-Mahomedan times, as stated many times 
before, did not mean annexation but merely the establishment 
of suzerainty evidenced by payment of tribute. Having esta- 
blished his power by a sort of Digvijaya, Nagabhata II defeated 
a Vanga king who had before him vanquished Indraraja and 
placed a young king Chakrayudha in his place. Nagabhata 
conquered Chakrayudha also on the pretext that he had leaned 
for support on another (the Vanga king) and had thus exhibited 
his /owness’’ (sphutanicha-bhavam). It raises a smile in us 
to note that conquerers in all times have put forward the same 
pretext. Shah Alum took shelter with the English and the 
Marathas for that reason deposed him and placed on the throne 
another scion of Babar’s family. Nagabhata, however, seems to 
have tolerated Chakrayudha on the throne for some time more ; 
for the words here used “‘ he shone with his body bent in modes- 
ty” show that Nagabhata shone brighter by humbling himself 
(before the puppet emperor). It seems, however, certain that 
Chakrayudha was eventually set aside and Nagabhata ascended 
the imperial throne at Kanauj and made it his capital. The 
Buchakala inscription (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 198) describes: both 
Vatsaraja. and Nagabhata as Parama Bhattaraka Maharaja- 
dhiraja Parame§vara i.¢., gives imperial titles to both and thus 
confirms the fact that Vatsaraja had really “‘ wrested Samsajya”’ 
trom Kanau) and that Nagabhata I} toe was emperor ; but whe 
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ther he ruled from Kanauj is not quite clear, for even this in- 
scription does not mention the kingdom or p'ace where Naga- 
bhata ruled. We are, therefore, not quite sure if in 815 A.D. 
the date of the Buchakala inscription Nagabhata was emperor 
in Kanauj . Smith, however, surmises that Nagabhata made 
Kanauj his capital sometime about 810 A.D. while 816 A.D. 
is given as the date of the end of the Varma line (Vol. I p. 134). 

Having established himself as emperor, Nagabhata II had na- 
turally to make his power felt by the subordinate kingdoms and 
he is said in verse 3 to have forcibly taker possession of forts in 
the countries of Anarta (North Gujarat), Malava, Kirata 
(Vindhya hills), Turushka(?), Vatsa (Allahabad), Matsya (Jaipur) 
and other countries also. This shows the extent of the empire of 
Kanauj which in the north extended to the Himalayas and in 
the south-west to Kathiawar. In the east it was bounded by 
Allahabad and in the west by Panjab. The word Turushka in 
this document of 850 A. D. is an enigma which we will discuss in 
a note as it is difficult to equate it with Arab as Smith does. 

Smith assigns to Nagabhatta II a rule from 800 to 825 A.D. 
He had defeat.d the king of Bengal ‘probably Dharmapala) 
who had placed Chakrayudha on the throne of Kanauj and had 
thus made his power firm. He is said to have, however, been 
defeated by the second rival struggling for balance of pcewer; 
the Rashtrakitas, in an unpublished grant by Govind HVJ, but 
this defeat was not such as to oust him from the imperial throne 
at Kanauj since we know for certain that eight successors of 
Nagabhatta II ruled as emperors in Mahodaya alias Kanauj 
hereafter. 

The first of these was Ramachandra, Nagabhata’s son, who 
ruled trom about 825 to 840 A. D, and he was followed by Mihira 
alias Bhoja who was indeed the most powerfu’ emperor of the 
Pratihara line. He had a long reign from 840 to 8go A.D. 
and had very extensive dominion. The Sagaratala inscriptior 
already mentioned was recorded in his time and naturally gives 
him the utmost praise. But it seems that his power was really 
acknowledged upto the Vindhyas from sea to sea, he having 
again vonquered even his formidable foe the ruler of Bengal. He 
was, however, defeated by the Gujarat R&shtrakila king 
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Dhruva Nirupma whose Bagumra grant dated 867 A.D. (Ind. 
Ant. XII p. 184) mentious the fact that Dhruva defeated Mihira 
even though his power had extended through all quarters 
(dhama-vyapta-digantara). Here also the army of Mihira is 
described as consisting of good cavalry (sadvaSyavahanvita). 
From the Bilhauri and Benares inscriptions (Ep. Ind. I. p. 252 
and II p. 300) it seems certain that Kokkalla-deva of the Chedi 
Haihayas was a contemporary independent king who claimed to 
have supported Bhoja in the north and Krishna in the south. 
The verse in the latter record is rather boastful (whose hand gave 
abhaya, freedom from fear to Bhoja, Vallabharaia, §riharsha, the 
king of Chitrakuta and king Sankaragana), but it may be gran- 
ted that the Chedi king Kokkala was really an independent 
soverign 1% alltzance with Mihira Bhoja and that in the south-east 
the Jumna was the boundary of the Kanauj empire and the 
kingdom of Chedi or Tripura. 
., The internal administration of Bhoja is extolled by Al Masudi, 
an Arab traveller, who in 851 A.D. wrote ‘‘ The king of Juzr 
maintained a powerful army with the best cavalry in India 
and plenty of camels. He was extremely rich and no country 
in India was more safe from robbers ”’ (Elliot I p.4).. This con- 
firms what we have already stated that while under the Varmas 
the clephant arm was strong at Kanauj, under Pratiharas 
cavalry ‘was well maintained. As the Pratihdras came from 
Gujaratra or Marwar they were naturally more fond of horses 
and even of camels. The Arabs call the Kanauj empire the 
kingdom of Juzr or Gurjaras firstly because, as stated already, 
that was the country to which the Pratiharas belonged and 
secondly because the country immediately in contact with Sind 
(where the Arabs ruled) was this Gurjaratra country. The 
Rastrakitas who were friends of the Arabs, and enemies of 
the Pratiharas, also called the Pratiharas Gurjaras for the same 
reasons. But we have to remember the fact that the imperial 
Pratiharas of Kanauj never call themselves Gurjaras in their 
records. 

Bhoja was succeeded by his son Mahendrapala alias Nirbhaya- 
raja. His guru or preceptor was the famous poet and dramatist 
Rajaéekhara who always speaks of himself in his works as guru 
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of Mahendrapala and also of his son Mahipala. The empire 
inherited from his father remained intact under him and epi- 
graphic evidence amply proves that it included Saurashtra, 
Oudh and the Karnal district of the Panjab. His reign is 
assigned between the years 890 and go8 A.D. The plates of 
Balavarman (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 1) dated Valabhi Samvat 574 
or 893 A.D. come from Kathiawar and style Mahendrapala as 
Maharajadhiraja Parama Bhattaraka and ParameSvara and 
therefore the overlord of the Chalukya prince Balavarman who 
made the grant. The Dighwa-Dubauli grant issued from 
Mahodaya or Kanauj itself makes the grant of a village in Va- 
layika Vishaya or pergana of the Sravasti Mandala and Bhukti 
t.¢e. district and division and shows that Oudh was under the 
direct rule of Kanauj. The Siyadoni inscription (found near 
Lalitpur) dated 903 A. D. also belongs to the reign of this emperor 
and shows how subordinate chiefs ruled in this empire and con- 
tains many other interesting details regarding administration 
which we will notice later on. 

Mahendrapala was succeeded by his elder son Bhoja II who, 
however, had a short reign from 908 to gto A.D. and he was 
succeeded by his brother Mahipala who is mentioned in many 
records and who reigned probably from gto to 940 A.D. (Smith 
J. R. A. S. 1909 p. 269). His other names are Kshitipala 
and Herambapala or Vinayakapala. The power of the Kanauj 
Pratiharas seems to begin to decline from his time ; for we are 
told in a Rashtrakita record that Indra II] captured Kanauj 
between’ 915 and 917 (Ep. Ind. VII, 30, 43) and the same incident 
is probably referred to by the Kanarese poet Pampa when he 
states that Narasinha Chalukya father of his patron Arikesarin 
Karnata defeated Kanauj and bathed his horses at the conflu- 
ence of the Ganges and the Jumna. He must, no doubt, have 
been a feudatory of Indra III and present with his army when 
he conquered Kanauj. But, as usual, Kanauj still lived on 
under Mahipala with perhaps undiminished glory and Raja- 
§ekhara’s play Bala Bharata or Prachanda Pandava was per- 
formed before Mahipala at Kanauj. The Haddala plates dated 
Dec. <2, 914 A.D. show that Mahipala was still the overlord of 
Kathiawar when the Chapa king Dharanivarsha made the grant 
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as Samantadhipati (Ind. Ant. XII 190) He clearly states that 
his overlord was Mahipala as he was “ruling by the grace 
(prasada) of Mahipaladeva ParameSvara Raiadhiraja.” We 
know for certain that Mularaja Chalukya (Solankhi) founded an 
independent kingdom in Anahilvad by supplanting a Chapa 
dynasty in 961 A.D. It follows that Kathiawar must have been 
lost to Kanauj after g14 A. D. and before 961 A.D. Govinda III 
inflicted a defeat on the Gurjaras probably in the time of Mahi- 
pala and Smith thinks that he must have lost Kathiawar long 
before g61 A.D. and very soon after 916 A.D. the date of Indra’s 
conquest of Kanauj. The two inscriptions of Asni and Benares 
(Ind. Ant. XVI. p. 173 and XV p. 138) dated 917 A.D. and 9133 
A.D. respectively belong to the same reign of Mahipala though 
the names are Mahishapala and Vinayakapala as the grants are 
-issued from Mahodaya and these show that the eastern limit of 
the dominion of the empire of Kanauj was Benares in Allahabad 
or Pratishthana district.: 

The Arab traveller Al Masudi visited India in 915 A.D. again 
and writing in 950 A.D. about his travels says that the king of 
Juzr possessed many horses and camels and considered himself 
as equal of any king on earth. A fragmentary inscription 
from Khajuraho states that Kshitipala was enabled to regain 
his throne by the aid of a Chandel king (probably Harshadeva). 
This must have been after the capture of Kanauj by Indra III 
in 916 A.D. 

Mahipala was succeeded by his son Devapala who is assigned 
a reign from 940 to 955 A.D. A reference in the Khajuraho 
inscription dated 948 refers to him as suzerain and shows that 
the imageof Vaikuntha or Vishnu set up by YaSovarman Chan- 
del in a temple there was received by him from Devapala who 

had obtained it from a §ahi king of Kira in exchange for a force 

of elephants, who again had obtained it from-a king of Bhota 
(Tibet) who lastly had obtained it from Kailasa (Ep. Ind. I. 
134). This shows that Devapala was in a sense inferior in power 
to the’ Chandel king and was under obligation to him for 
reasons already stated. 

Devapala was followed on the throne by his half-brother 
Vijayap@la who must have reigned from 955 A.D. to about 
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gg0 A.D. He is mentioned as overlord by a subordinate chief 
Mathanadeva in the Rajaur inscription (Ep. Ind. III p. 266). 
We have already commented on the word Gurjara Pratihara 
occurring in this inscriptuion as the clan to which Mathanadeva 
belonged. The empire of Kanauj declined still more in the time 
of Vijayapala. Gujarat (modern) was now independent under 
Milaraja Solankhi. The Paramara kingdom of Malwa was aiso 
fully independent as we shall show elsewhere, Munja its greatest 
king being contemporary of Vijiayapala. The kingdom of 
Jajhoti under the Chandellas was also powerful and indepen- 
dent and had apparently taken possession of the Gwalior terri- 
tory, the actual feudatory there being Vajradamana Kachhawaha 
chief (A.D. 977, also mentioned in an inscription dated 1083 
A.D. Ind. Ant. XV p. 35). Very little information is available 
about the reign of this king. Possibly he may have been pre- 
sent at the battle which was fought by Jaipala of the Panjab 
against Sabaktegin in ggo0 A.D. The confederacy of kings 
called by Jaipal included Kanauj. Vijayapal was succeeded by 
Rajyapala who is assigned a reign by Smith from ggo to 1020 
A.D. As the fall of the empire of Kanauj took place during 
his reign owing to the conquest and occupation of Kanauj by 
Mahmud of Ghazni, we shall hava to come to him again in our 
third volume. 

The above summary shows that the Pratihara line was found- 
ed by Nagabhata I in Gurjaratra or Marwar by defeating the 
Arabs in about 725 A.D. and that his grandson again named 
Nagabhata II founded its greatness by conquering Kananj 
and making it the capital about 815 A.D. Bhoja and Mahendra- 
pala were the greatest emperors of this line which ruled from 
about 800 to 1000 A.D. They had an extensive empire com- 
prising almost the whole of Aryavarta and ruled it justly and 
secured to the subjects peace and orderly administration. The 
records and grants of these kings use naturally the forms of 
writing and address laid down by the great emperor Harsha. 
Each emperor signs his deeds of grants and attaches a seal 
which recites the names of kings in succession in the same way 
as Harsha’s grants do or Moguls’ seal did in later times. For 
instance the Daulatpura grant of Bhoja and the Dighwa-Dubauli 
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grant of Mahendrapala recite the genealogy as follows in the 
seal, giving the religion and the mother of each monarch. 


I. Parama Vaishnava Devaraja, queen Bhtyikadevi. 

Son 2 Parama Mahe$vara Vatsaraja, queen Sundaridevi. 

Son 3 Parama Bhagavati-bhakta Nagabhata, queen [Satadevi. 
Son 4 Paramaditya-bhakta Ramabhadra, queen Appadevi. 
Son 5 Paramabhagavat..Bhoja, queen Chandrabhattarikad. 
Son 6 Do. Mahendrapala, queen Dehanagadevi. 
Son 7 Parama Vaishnava Bhoja. 

Brother Paramadityabhakta Mahipala. 


This seal certainly puts us in mind of Harsha’s seal where the 
religion and mother of each king is given in detail. There is this 
change in this seal that while Harsha’s seal makes mention of 
Saugata Rajyavardhana this seal makes no mention of a Saugata 
or Buddhist emperor. The people and the kings of Aryavarta 
had given up Buddhism entirely; now the kings were devotees of 
different Hindu gods especially the five gods Siva, Visnu, Sarya, 
Devi and Ganesha. The importance of this change we will 
notice further on but it is necessary to remark here that there is 
nothing strange in the change of deity for each king. Tolerance 
yet reigned in India. As in former times the father might be a 
Mahesha and the son a Saugata without troubling the serenity 
of the family, so in this epoch (between 800 and rIo00 A.D.) 
kings could be devotees of different Hindu gods without im- 
perilling the happiness of the family. The verse quoted by the 
writer in I. A. here “ Antah Sakta” etc. has no room here for 
application as it is intended to level redicule against the prac- 
tices of hypocrites. The change of deity can not be ridiculed in 
the case of this kingly line fer the kings were real and hearty 
devotees of their special gods but were at the seme time no 
so bigoted as to hate the other gads of the Hindu panchayat 
tana. Thisstage came on later as we shall have to recordin our 
next volume. 

The documents and grants issued by the Pratihara kings 
resemble those of Harsha in another point v7z., that they are 
terse and do not indulge in praise of each emperor. “ther 
aspects of these grants will be noticed later on. There is, how- 
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ever, one peculiarity of these grants uvz., that each king has a 
special Biruda or name taken by him and it is mentioned in a 
verse at the end. For example one grant has the line “ Srimad- 
Bhaka-pra; uktasya Sasanasya sthirayateh” followed by a similar 
line giving the name of the emissary who proclaimed the grant 
on the spot. It appears thus that Bhoja had taken the title of 
Prabhasa, Mahendrapala Bhaka and Mahipala Sri Harsha (Ind. 
Ant. XV. p. 141). Mihira alias Bhoja appears to have taken 
another Biruda viz., Adi Varaha and many coins have been ac- 
tually found with this name. It seems that this emperor 
struck numerous coins in this name and the Siyadoni inscription 
dated 1020 A.D. contains mention along with others of—Adi 
Varaha drammas or rupees. 


NOTES. 


THE PRATIHARA LINE OF THE GHATIALA INSCRIPTION. 


It is necessary to add a note on the line of the Pratibara kings mention- 
edin the Ghatiala inscription published by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in Ep. 
Ind. Vol. IX. 277 and to examine its relation with the Imperial Prati- 
bara line. Strangely enough, this relation does not seem to be discussed. 
The inscription was found in Ghatiala which is a village 18 miles from 
Jodhpur and presumably near Mandor. It speaks of a column raised by 
a king named Kakkuka in St. 918. Now the genealogy given here is as 
follows. ‘“‘A Brahmin named Harischandra married a Kshatriya wife 
named Bhadra and had a son named Rajjila from whom was born Nara- 
bhata from whom came Nagabhata and then in succession 1 Tata 2 Yago- 
varman 3 Chandaka 4 Silnka 5 Bhota 6 Bhilladitya 7 Kakka and 8 Kak- 
kuka from queen Durlabhadevi”’. This gives approximately for Nara- 
bhata a date somewhere about 701 A.D. (918-160 St.—758St) which is not 
far behind the date we have assigned to the founder of the Imperial 
Pratihara line, Nagabhata (725-740 A.D.) The name Kakkuka also ap- 
pears in that line. It is therefore possibic to argue that this was a youn- 
ger branch from Nagabhata. This Kakkuka founder of the column ap- 
pears to be a valorous as well as a learned prince. The countries where 
he established his fame are mentioned as Travani, Valla, Mada (Jaisas- 
mer is still called Mada as Dr. Bhandarkar says), Arya, Gurjarata, Lata 
and Parvata. Arya and Parvata are not quite identifiable but Gurjara. 
tra is Marwar and Lata is Gujarat according to Dr. Bhandarkar himself 
He therefore appears to be a subordinate branch prince of the Pratihara 
line who distinguished himself in the several dominions of the empire 
and probably ruled at Mandor, the ancient seat of the Pratiharas. The 
subbashita verses composed by Kakkuka given at the erd of this inscrip- 
tion are really interesting. 

It may be objected that this inscription does not mention the rule of 
any imperial soverign of Kanauj, as subordinates are expected to state 
But perhaps Kakkuka belongs to the same family and therefore oratts te 
mention it. The Buchakala inscription (ditto Ep, Ind. p. 199) micntion= 
the overlord, being recorded by TTT wyIF husband of a iaugh- 
ter of Jajjaka son of Bappaka of the Pratihara gotra. Or it may be 
that Kakkuka considered himself equa! of the imperial Pratiharas being 
born of the same ancestor Nagabhata, 
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II—THE DATE OF DAULATPUTRA AND OTHER INSCRIPTIONS: 


This Daulatpur& inscription evidences a grant made by Bhojadeva of a 
village in Dendavanaka Vishaya in Gurjaratra and the year is Samwat 
100. This was first treated as Harsha era but eventually Dr. Bhandarkar 
suggested that the figure should be read as 900. Dr. Bhandarkar has in- 
deed set right a very disppted chronology and as already stated, he has 
the honour duly of setting right the Pratihara line chronology. How 
100, however, could be read as goo has not been explained. There is the 
further fact that the Pehewa inscription of the time of Bhoja is recorded 
in Harsha Samvat era, though the word Harsha is not mentioned. It 
seems Harsha’s- Samvat still confinued in the empire in use. Curiously 
enough after about 950 A.D., Vikrama Samvat became universally estab- 
lished in Northern India while in the south the Saka era became equally 
universal. No king thought it fit to start a new era of his own or use any 
other era than Vikrama in the north and the Saka in the south. The 
cause of this shall have to be discussed later on. 


III—BBHANDIKULA. 


The Sagaratala inscription of Bhoja says that Vatsaraja wrested empire 
from the family of Bhandi. Who was this Bhandi? The only other 
mention of Bhandi is found in Harsha-charita of Bana wherein this is the 
name of the maternal uncle of Harsha. We know for certain that Indra- 
yudha was the king of Kanauj who was conquered by Vatsaraja. The 
only inference possible is that he belonged to the Bhandikula. Is the 
former Bhandi to be assigned to the same kula? There is no reason why 
this may not be done. The uncle of Harsha as we have said in Vol. I 
(p’. 38) and his mother Yasomati must have belonged to some s~bordi- 
nate kingly family. They might have been of this Bhandikula itself- 
They might have belonged to an unimportant branch of the Maukhari 
family which ruled in Kanauj before Harsha and when after the death of 
Harsha and his sister the throne of Grahavarman became vacant, a repre- 
sentative of this branch must have sat on the throne of Kanauj and 
founded the later Varma kingly family there, described in Vol. I Chap. 
XIV. It is possible in this way to connect the two mentions of the name 
of Bhandi. 

IV—TURUSHKA. 


The mention of Turushka in the Sagaratal inscription dated about 850 
A.D. is a mystery. The Turks were not probably known to the Indians 
as conquerers until the days of Sabaktegin 7.e. about the end of the tenth 
century. They are equated by Smith with the Arabs, but the Arabs 
were called Tajikas and perhaps Berbers but could not have been called 
Turushkas in 850 A.D. It seems possible to explain that the Arabs as a 
conqrering people lost vigour by about 800 A.D. From about 
600 to 800 A.D. their powerful outgoing force was spent and the Caliphs 
at Baghdad after Harun Al Rashid became steeped in the pleasures of 
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empire. The Turks began now to come forward and they were employed 
as mercenary soldiers by the Caliphs in place of ruling Arabs. It might 
thus be that the army of occupation in Sind from 800 A.D. onward 
consisted mostly of Turks. There might also have been minor chiefships 
of Turks at least in Sind in about 850 A. D. and these were conquered 
by Mihira Bhoja. So far as is known the word Turushka does not occur 
in the Mahabharata but it doessoin the Bhagavata which undoubtedly 
isa Purana which came into existence about the ninth century A.D. (See 


Viole pe s53). 


GENEALOGY OF THE PRATIHARA IMPERIAL LINE OF KANAUJ 


I. Nagabhata of Bhinmal or Mandor A.D. 725-740. 


II, Nephew Kakkuka Nep. III. Deva-Sakti A. D. 
A.D. 740-755. 755 to 770. 


IV. Vatsaraja A.D. 770-800 (king of the west, conqueror of 
Kanauj in 780 A.D.) 


V, Nagabhata II emperor of Kanauj A.D. 800- 825. 
VI. Ramachandra A. D. 825-840. 
VII. Mihira alias Bhoja (most powerful emperor) A.D. 840-899. 


VIII. Mahendrapala A.D. 890-908. 


IX, Bhoja II X, Mahipala (Kshitipala, Vinadyakapala etc. 
A.D. 908-910. A.D. 910-940. 


XI, Devapala A.D. 940-953. XII. Vijayapala A.D. 955-990. 
| 
XIII, Rajyapala A.D. 990-101 


Kanauj being seized and plundered by Mahmud of Ghazni this line of 
emperors of Kanauj ends with Rajyapala though some further descendants 
ruled for some time more. 


15 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CHAVADAS OL ANHILWALD PATAN. 


The history of these Chavadas can only be given from several 
Prabandhas or Bakhars so to speak of Jain and other writers 
consulted by the author of the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. III 
(Gujarat). Most of these Prabandhas are not available to us as 
they were to that author except Prabhanda Chintamani and 
Sukrita Sankirtana and there are unfortunately no inscriptions 
to support or refute the story of these Prabandhas. The 
legends given in the Prabandhas, as in Marathi Bakhars of later 
history, are not always reliable and they always contain a 
mixture of fact and fiction which it is very difficult to separate. 
It is undoubted that the Chavadas of Patan did establish a rule 
in the Sarasvata Mandala (north Gujarat) during the period 
we are dealing with in this volume ; but though they are said to 
be independent, it seems that they were subordinate throughout 
their history to Kanauj. With these important remarks we give 
below a short account of these Chavadas from the Bombay 
Gazetteer Vol. III supplemented by a few facts from Sukrita 
Sankirtana and Prabandha Chitamani. 

These Chavadas appear to be or may be treated as a branch 
of the Chapotkatas or Chapas of Bhinmal. There was a small 
chiefship of Chapas at Panchasar and the last chief, it is said, 
was killed by one Bhityada. Who this Bhiyada was it is not 
known. The pregnant queen wandered in a forest and gave birth 
to a vigorous son who became famous as Vanaraja. This story 
of Vanaraja is thus the same story as that of Bappa Rawal 
or of the founder of the Deccan Chalukya line or of other prin- 
ces in later history. But while these latter may be treated as 
copies, we think the story of Vanaraja is the original. He grew a 
stout valiant man who first commenced his career as a freebooter 
and having like Sivaji in later times had an opportunity to waylay 
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and seize a convoy of treasure * going to Kanyakubja to which 
the country was subject, was enabled to lay the foundations of 
a kingdom viz., the enlistment of an army and the founding 
of a capital. He founded the city of Anahillapura in what is 
modern North Gujarat. This city is said to have been founded 
in 746 A.D.f This period was the period of the decline of the 
first imperial line of Kanauj kings, when many similar kingdoms 
were founded by heroic Rajputs such as the kingdom of Chitore 
by Bappa and of Sambhar by Samantadeva and the kingdom of 
Mandor by Nagabhata. Whether Vanaraja had to fight with the 
Arabs we do not know; but it is certain from the Navasari grant 
noticed many a time before, that the Arabs in their attempts to 
invade the Deccan had defeated some Chapa kingdom. Whe- 
ther Vanaraja had to fight with Arabs or not, he succeeded in 
establishing a strong kingdom at Anahilwad which under the 
Solankhis two centuries later was destined to become one of the 
then powerful and independent kingdoms of India. 

Vanaraja is believed to have had like Bappa, a long reign and 
a long life. He is assigned a rule from 765 to 805 A.D.; why his 
rule is taken to begin later than the founding of Anhilwad i. e, 
746 A.D. does not appear. He was succeeded by his son Joga- 
raja, (Yogaraja is the name given in Sukrita Sankirtana) who is 
said to have ruled fram 806 to 841 A.D. He must have been a 
subsordinate chief to Bhoja the emperor of Kanauj who ruled 
about this time. Yogaraja was succeeded by Ratnaditya and he 
by Vairisinha. Khemaraja was the next king who ruled from 
856 A.D. and was succeeded by Mundaraja (S. S. and not 
Chamunda) who was also called Bhayada in 881 A.D. His 
successor was Ghaghada or Rahapa who came to the throne in 
908 A.D. The last king was one unnamed king (Bombay Gazet- 
teer) who ruled from 937 to 961 when the kingdom was seized by 


* Prabhanda Chintamani states that a Paacha Kula came from Kanauj 
to collect tribute from the Jand of Gujarat and he was taking away, after 
six months’ stay, twenty-four lakhs of silver drammas when Vanaraja 
killed him in a pass and seized the treasure. 

+ A paper based on an old ballad in Ind. Ant. IV. p. 147 gives the 
date of the founding of Anahilawad as St. 802 which comes to the 
same year 746 A.D. The same date is given by Meruttunga in the 
Prabandha Chintamani. 
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his sister’s son Malaraja Solankhi. The name of this king is 
given as Bhabhata in Sukrita Sankirtana.{ 

Except these names and these dates which are given by later 
Jain Prabandhakaras, we have very little information about 
these Chavadas of Patan. The city does contain some relics of 
Chavada rule. They appear to have been Saivas like almost 
all Rajputs who came to the fore at this time and later on they 
probably patronized Jain Pandits. As they remained feuda- 
tories of Kanauj, they do not appear to have had many wars with 
neighbouring kings. We will close this short notice of these 
Chavadas with an account of a minor branch of the Chapas of 
Vardhamana (Wadhwan) which ruled at about the same time 
from an inscription of Dharanivaraha in Ind. Ant. XII p. 193. 

This grant of Dharanivaraha is dated Saka 839 or g17 A.D. 
It admits that he was a dependent chief ruling under the emperor 
Mahipala ‘“‘ ruling by the grace (prasada) of Rajadhiraja Para- 
me&Svara Sri Mahipaladeva”’. Now this Mahipala must be the 
Mahipala of Kanauj and not of a Chidasama family ruling in 
Kathiawar. This grant mentions four predecessors  vuiz., 
Vikramarka 2 Addaka 3 PulakeSin 4 Dhruvabhata, before 
the grantee Dharnivaraha and taking 20 years and not 26 
per generation we may put Vikramarka in about 837 
A.D. during the reign of Bhoja Mihira of Kanauj. The Chapas 
are herein said to be born from the Chapa or bow of Siva. As 
Dr. Buhler remarks, this legend belongs to the order of etymo- 
Jogical myths, an order which has often been the cause of much 
confusion. The grant is made to an Acharya of the Amardaka 
Santana (Siva sect) and it seems certain that in Gujarat at this 
time Siva worship was much prevalent and these Saiva ascetics 
lived in Mathas built for them as the Buddhists lived in San- 
gharamas in previous centuries. 


¢ Prabandha Ch. gives the following names and dates.— 
1, Yogaraja till St. 878 4. Chamunda till St. 938 
2. Ratnaditya till St. 881 5. Akadadeva till St 965 
3- Khemraja till St. 922 6. Bhuyagadadeva till St. 991 — 
943 A.D. 
No. 5, built Akadeévari temple and Kanthegvari and No. 6, built 
Bhuyade$vari in Patan and the rampart. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PARAMARAS OF DHAR. 


The fourth Rajput tribe which established a renowned king- 
dom in the second sub-period of aur history was the Paramaras 
of Abuand subsequently of Dhar. Tod has described it as the 
most potent of Agnikulas and the most extensively spread, quoting 
the bardic saying ‘“‘the world is the Paramaras’.”’ “But they never 
equalled in wealth and power the Solankhis of Anahilwad and 
the Chauhans of Ajmer.” Like the greatness of the Pratiharas 
whom Tod wrongly considered to be least of the Agnikulas, that 
of the Paramaras has certainly been Jess understood by Tod 
because of the then absence of inscriptions and because they 
have left very few representatives at the present day. Their, 
power under Bhoja was certainly very extensive and their renown 
for learning was equally great. The Paramaras are represented 
at. the present day by minor chiefs only, such as the chief of 
Bijolia under Mewar reputed to be the descendant of the ancient 
kingly stock of Dhar, the Vihal branch of Chandravati at the 
foot of Aravali, the Sodha prince of Dhat in the desert and the 
Sankhla chief of Pugalin Marwar. The Umraand Sumra were 
noted in Mahomedan times but have now become Mahomedans. 

When did the Paramaras rise in power and how did they do 
so? It seems that Tod is wrong when he states that they held 
Chitore when the Guhilots seized and conquered it in 730 A.D. 
The Moris are indeed given as the first Sakha of the Paramaras but 
they must be treated as different from the Mauryas at Patali- 
putra or the Moris of Chitore mentioned in an inscription. The 
Mauryas are not given by Chand among the 36 royal tribes 
though they are given as one of them in other lists. We have 
already shown (Vol. I) that the kings of Sind who were distinctly 
described as Sudras by Hiuen Tsang were relatives of the kiag of 
Chitore who were certainly Mauryas and consequently Sudras. It 
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is not therefore possible to assign to the Paramaras any rise be- 
fore the ninth century A.D. Unfortunately unlike Pratiharas their 
earliest inscriptions do not speak of any king before Krishna 
nor do they state how he rose to power and when. The Udepur 
Pragasti dated about the twelfth century A.D. gives the names 
of some kings before Krishna which are, it seems, fictitious for 
bards and poets have a fancy to multiply the number of genera- 
tions by repeating names. The learned note of Buhler in Ind. 
Ant. Vol. I p. 223 which compares all the Paramara genealogies 
found in different inscriptions and then proceeds to give a de- 
tailed account of the Paramaras of Dhar and Ujjain cannot be 
entirely followed though it has been so followed by some modern 
historians; for it appears that these Paramaras cannot be assign- 
ed a rise so early as 800 A.D. a date which this note assigns to 
. Krishnaraja for the following reasons. 

It is admitted that the land grants of Vakpatiraja alias Munja 
and Bhoja (Ind. Ant. VI. p. 488) mention the pedigree as Krishna, 
Varisinha, Siyaka and Vakpati, carried on by the later inscriptions 
to Sindhuraja and Bhoja. The Udepur PraSasti alone mentions 
the first king as Upendra and puts Varisinha I, Siyak I and Vak- 
pati I before Vairisinha. This is as said above a reduplication 
of names which is suspicious and intended probably to carry 
back the genealogy to a longer anterior period. Then again 
the Nagpur PraSasti begins with Vairisinha only and omits all 
the four kings before him. Thirdly, it is not possible to believe 
that the Paramaras could have founded an independent king- 
dom in the days of Nagabhata II emperor of Kanauj who ruled 
ftom about 800-825 A.D. and who is expressly stated to have 
reduced Malava to subjection*. Lastly, if we omit these three 
or four kings viz., Vairisinha I, Siyaka I and Vakpati I, we shall 
be making a dynasty which is historically sound and which 
makes the epithet Krishnapadanudhyata as applied to Vairi- 


* And it seems probable that before Nagabhata Malava was in posses-. 
sion of the Rastrakutas. The Baroda grant of Karkaraja dated 812 
A.D. has the following “he stretched his arm like an iron bar to a 
door (Argala) for the protection of Malava attacked by the Gurjara 
king proud of his conquering Gaud.” As in later history Malwa alter- 
nately belonged to the emperors of the north and the south, 
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simha in Vakpati’s grants not far-fetched. These grants, terse 
and official documents as they are, should in our opinion be 
followed strict'y and not the Udepur Pragasti of much ‘ater 
date. 

The first king, therefore, of this line appears to be according to 
our view Krishnaraja who probably distinguished himself first 
as a subordinate chief and then as an independent king in about 
gto A.D., when the Kanauj Pratihara empire had began to de- 
cline and had receivedshock from the Rashtrakata king Govinda 
III,in the days of Mahipala who has been assigned a rule from 908 
to 940 A.D. We know that the earliest grant found of Vakpati 
alias Munja is dated in A.D. 974. If we suppose that he began 
to rule in 970 his father Siyaka may be assinged a reign from 
950 to 970, his grandfather Vairisinnha from 930 to 950 and his 
great-grand-father Krishnaraja from gto A.D. to 930 A.D. These 
grants apply the titles P.B. Maharajadhiraja and Parame$vara to 
all the three kings before Vakpati. Although these are imperial 
titles they may well be assumed by an independent sovereign 
and do at least show that Krishnaraja was an independent king. 
The Paramaras appear first to have reigned in Avanti or Ujjain 
and then removed their capital to Dhara which was not founded 
by them for it already existed and is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of the seventh century A.D. (No. 51, plate No. XXXII 
Corpus Inscriptionorem Vol. III). They made Dhara their capital 
probably because they had constantly to fight with their adver- 
saries and neighbours the Solankhis of Anahilavada. The 
next imaginary kings Varisinha I, Siyaka I and Vakpati I have 
to be omitted according to our view and Bihler himself says 
that “‘ their descriptions in the Udepur PraSasti are conven- 
tional nor is a single historical fact recorded about them in any 
document.’”’ We come, therefore, to the real successor of Krish- 
naraja Vairisinha who was also called by the people Vajrata. 
His son was Siyaka otherwise called Sri Harsha (Siyaka 
being an abreviation of Sri Harsha itself and not Sinharaja) 
and he is mentioned in Navasahaganka, also in Prabandha Chin- 
tamani. Two things are recorded of him. He conquered the 
Hunas (Navasaha§anka) these being a branch of Kshatriyas or 
they may be foreigners viz., Arabs, the word Huna being extended 
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to them and secondly he like Garuda (snake-eater, this being the 
emblem of the Paramaras as shown in their grants) seized the 
wealth of king Khottiga (Nagpur PraSasti). Now Bihler says 
that thisKhottig ais the Rashtrakita king of Manyakheta who 
made a grant on a solar eclipse day 22, October 971 and who 
certainly died before September 972 on which day the Karda 
plates of his nephew Karkaraja are dated. This shows that 
Malwa was also at feud with the Rastrakitas of Malkhed as 
with Gujarat and that Siyaka and Khottiga were contempor- 
aries. The period which may be assigned to Siyaka’s reign is 
950-973. For Dhanapala poet says that he composed his work 
(Paiyyalachhi) “in 1029 V. E. when Manyakheta had been 
plundered by the ruler of Malwa’’ and Biihler thinks that this 
inust refer to the attack on and defeat of Khottiga by Siyaka. ° 
(V.E. 1029 or 972 A.D. which is the date of the book must also 
be the date of the plunder of Manyakheta). This does not also 
contradict Vakpati’s first land grant of 974 A.D. 

Siyaka’s son and successor was the famous Vakpati alias 
Munja. He takes other titles also in his grants viz., Amogha-. 
varsha and Prithvivallabha, perhaps from the R&shtrakitas 
whom he or his father had humbled. There is no doubt about 
the identity of Vakpati with Munja as the Nagpur PraSasti 
mentions this name only. He was a great poet and <z great 
vanquisher. He was also a liberal patron of poets and many noted 
names in Sanskrit literature belong to authors patronised by 
him such as Padmagupta, Dhanika, Halayudha and Dhanapala. 
He is as conqueror also well-known. He defeated the: R&shtra- 
katas and along with them the Karanatas, Cholas and Keralas 
-(as stated in Udepur PraSasti) and also the Haihayas of Chedi, 
Yuvaraja being their king. These latter were the allies and 
relatives of the Rastrakaitas. But Meruttunga’s story that 
he conquered Tailapa sixteen (recently corrected to six) times, 
eacb time releasing him and then was defeated and taken pri- 
soner himself by Tailapa is probably a myth of the same type 
as the story of Prithviraja conquering Shabuddin six times and 
each time releasing him and himself being finally defeated, 
taken prisoner and beheaded. Such stories are the natural sug- 
gestions of poets’ brains and they gain credence within a couple 
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of centuries nay even earlier. But the story of Munja is further 
embellished by poets who borrowing details from the story of 
Udayana and Vasavadatta state that Munja was in his regal con- 
finement attended by the sister of Tailapa (this is on the face of 
it absurd among Rajputs) who eventually fell in love with him 
and who was asked to enter into a conspiracy to run away with 
him. The plot. being discovered by her to her brother, Munja was 
ill-treated and finally beheaded by Tailapa. This legend is too 
poetical to be true and not being supported by any statement 
in any contemporary or later epigraphic record may be dis- 
carded. One may, however, believe that Munja more than 
once defeated Tailapa who was leniently treated after each de- 
feat but that he finally was himself defeated by the latter and 
killed in battle. 

He was succeeded by his brother Sindhuraja who was himself 
after a few years’ reign succeeded by his son Bhoja whose great- 
ness had been already foreseen by his uncle Munja. Bhoja was 
by far the greatest monarch of the Paramara kings of Malwa ; 
but as his reign falls in the period from 1000 to 1200.A.D. and as 
he was a contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni, we have to Te- 
serve his reign to our third volume. It is, however, necessary 
to state here that the story that Munja wished to kill him in 
his boyhood as it was foretold that the latter would eclipse him 
is also another unhistorical myth and has to be treated as the 
creation of a poet’s imagination*. The question when Sindhu- 


* With regard to this the accession of Bhoja and the death of Munja 
we may cull the following from Ep. Ind. I. p’ 230. It is not true that Vak- 
pati alias Munja appointed Bhoja as his successor, nor that he wanted 
to kil] him. The following sentence from Navas@hasanka dispels these 
ideas. ‘Vakpati placed the earth in Sindhyssja’s hands when he 
started for Ambika’s town.” This clearly shows that when Munja start- 
ed on his last fatal expedition against the Rastrakttas he left behind 
Sindhurja probably as Yuvaréja and when he died on the field of battle, 
the latter succeeded to the throne by natural succession. This is further 
supported by another sentence in Nava-Saéhasinka ‘‘ When His Majesty 
V&kpati was about to ascend to heaven he put a seal on my lip. Sindhuraja 
the younger brother of that brother of poets now breaks it.’’ This means 
that Vakpati had appointed Padmagupta as the court poet and Sindhu- 
r&ja on accession again conferred that post upon him. Ny -tirtane 
thinks that when Vakpati died. Bhoia the intanded successor was % WAROT 


16 
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raja died and Bhoja succeeded may be discussed here. Munja is 
proved to have been alive in 994 A.D. as Amitagati says in the 
colophon to his work Subhashita-Ratna-Sandoha that he com- 
posed his work in Vikrama Samvat 1050 (994 A.D.) during the 
reign of Munja which may, therefore, be taken to end in 997 A.D. 
R.B. Gaurishankar Oza in his recent brochure on the subject 
assigns 1010 A.D. as the date of the death of Sindhuraja which he 
thinks took place in a fight with Chamudaraja Solankhi of Patan. 
This fact he culls from a description of the latter in the Bad- 
nagar Pra$asti of Kumarapala dated V. E. 1208 or 1157 A.D. in 
which the word Sindhuraja was wrongly translated by Bihler 
as king of Sind. “It is probable, nay almost certain’’* Gauri- 
shankar contends, ‘that this word means Sindhuraja king 
of Malwa’* and we may accept the story of Sindhuraja being 
killed in a conflict with Chamundaraja of Gujarat.t But the 
date of this fight does not appear in any document and we are 
not yet certain whether Sindhuraja died in toro A.D. The date 
of the accession of Bhoja is yet uncertain but cannot be much 
later than roro and cannot be ro21 A.D. asstated in Bhoja 
Prabandha of Subhasita as wehave a grant of his dated 1020 


about eight years old and therefore must have been placed on 
the throne at eighteen 7. ¢. about ten years after Munja’s death in 995 or 
in about 1004. But as the story of his being named a successor is not 
credible we may say that Bhoja succeeded in the natural course when 
Siidhuraja was killed in battle in about 1010 A.D. with the king of An- 
hilwad. 

* It may be stated here that the attempt of Indian kings to seize the 
capital of each other is not strange. An adversary is considered humbled 
when his capital is seized; see for instance the attempt by the 
Germans in European jistory to seize Paris or Rome. We need not, 


therefore, wonder if Paramaras seized Manyakheta or Rashtrakitas 
seized and plundered Dhara or Kanavj. 


tThis is supported by the following line in a Jain work of Jayasinha- 
deva Siri Ind.. Ant. XII. p. 197. 


THEA Fe 
asiteeferer erat men a aft ah N 
The second verse creates some difficulty again. 
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A.D. made in memory of his conquest of Konkan (Ep. Ind. XI 
p. 8r also Ind. Ant. VI. p. 48). This conquest must have hap- 
pened a few years at least after he came to the throne and not 
immediately. We must, however, admit that the dates assigned 
to each king in this line are yet approximate only. 

Mr. Lele in his early history of Dhar in Marathi says that 
Munja excavated many tanks in Dhar which he first made his 
capital and one beautiful tank is still called Munjasagara_ while 
there is another tank known after Sindhuraja alias Kufija 
known a’ Kufijasagara. There is a Munja tank at Mandogadh 
also. Munja also built ghats and temples at Ujjain, at Mahe&- 
vara on the Nerbudda and at Omkar and Dharmapuri. 


GENEALOGY OF PARAMARA KINGS OF DHAR— 
Krishnaraja. 
Circ. 914-934 A.D. 


Vairisinha alias Vajrata. 
Cir. 934-954 A.D. 


Siyaka or Sri Harsha. 
954-973 A.D. 


Vakpati or Munja. 
973997 A.D. 


Sindhuraja or Kunja. 
997 to circ roro A.D. 


Bhoja, famous in the Paramara line. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CHANDELLAS OF JAJHOTI OR BUNDELKHAND. 


Oral tradition recorded by Vincent Smith states that Bundel- 
khand or Jejakabhukti was occupied by the Ghaharwars and 
after them by the Pratiharas before the Chandellas came to it 
(J. R. A. S. B. 188r part I). But oral traditions, though there 
may be some grain of truth behind them, often confound dates. 
Whether the beautiful lakes abounding in Bundelkhand were 
constructed by the Gaharwars before the Chandellas came to 
Bundelkhand as oral tradition relates is not certain. 
It is quite possible that people orally assign builders to con- 
structions that preceded them by centuries, but further this 
oral tradition is contradicted by the historical evidence of 
Hiuen Tsang who records in about 640 A.D. that there was a 
Brahmin king in Jajhoti. We have already stated that this Brah-’ 
min must have been a governor under Harsha. The Maukhari 
or Varma empire after Harsha must also have retained this 
near province under its direct control while it was strong 
and we may surmise that an independent or semi-independent 
power set itself up in Jajhoti only when the Varma empire 
was tottering and when Indrayudha was being replaced by 
Chakrayudha on the imperial throne of Kanauj by a foreign 
nOwer,. 


Epigraphic records also support this historical inference ; 
ior the Benares inscription of Dhanga the most famous king of the 
Chandella line (Ep. Ind. I. p. 123-125) sets out a pedigree which 
reaches back to about the same time viz., the beginning of the 
nintu century 7. e., when the first Kanauj empire fell. The first 
king of this family who founded the kingdom is said in this re- 
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cord to be Nannuka who may be assigned by calculation back- 
wards and who has been assigned by Smith from tradition a 
reign from 831 to 850 A.D. The exact year 831 A.D. is based 
by Smith on the years 204 and 225 given by the Mahoba Kanun- 
gos to Smith as the dates of the supplanting of the Pariharas by 
the Chandellas. These are Harsha years and undoubtedly show 
that the Harsha empire was still hovering over them. These 
dates are equivalent to 810 and 813 A.D. and while the first date 
may be taken to represent the coming to prominence of the 
Chandellas in some battle, the second may be taken to represent 
the accession of Nannuka to the rulership of Jajhoti. Nannu- 
ka’s successor was Vijaya from 870 to 890 A.D. In the above 
inscription two brothers are mentioned JayaSakti and Vijaya- 
§akti while in another inscription of Harsha of about the same 
time (Ibid) the name appears as Jejjaka. The name Jejjaka is 
derived sometimes from the names of these two kings but it is 
to be noted that the name of Jajoti (derived of course from 
Jejakabhukti) is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang two hundred years 
before. The word Bhukti or province certainly indicates that 
it was then a province directly ruled from the capital whether 
it be Kanauj or Ayodhya (under the Guptas) and the name 
Jejaka must have come to this king of about 870 A.D. by repe- 
tition. Vijaya’s successor was Rahila (890-910) and he seems 
to be the first powerful king of this line. His capital was Ma- 
hoba and the large tank near Mahoba named after him Rahilya 
Sagar and the fine granite temple on its bank commemorate 
his name in the province. His exploits are mentioned even by 
Chand Bardai poet of Prithviiaja. His daughter Nanda Devi 
was married to Kokkalla, the contemporary famous king of the 
neighbouring Chedi kingdom. His son and successor was Harsha 
who married Kanchuka of 2 Chahamana family and his rule 
may be assigned to about giv-o20 A.D. The race of his queen 
is given by Smith as the race of Ganga. What Ganga meant 
is not known but probably it is the name of a Chahamana 
family. 


Harsha’s son was YaSovarman who raised the family to its 
highest eminence by conquering the famous hill fort of Kalan 
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jara which was then in the possession of the Kalachari kings. 
The fortress of Kalanjara is noted throughout Indian history. 
Kalanjara is also noted as a holy place from the days of Maha- 
bharata. The kings of Chedi called themselves by the epithet 
Kalanjarapuravaiadhigvara “lords of the great city of Kalan- 
jara’’; but this title was wrested from them by the Chandella 
king YaSovarman. This exploit of his is mentioned in this 
inscription as also the fact that he conquered Gauda, Khasa, 
Kosala, Kashmir, Mithila, Malava, Chedi, Kuru and Gurjara. 
This list is long and probably exaggerated. But Chedi was the 
Kalachiri king from whom K@alanjara was conquered and Gurjara 
must be treated as the Pratihara emperor of Kanauj. Now it is 
recorded that Harsha the father of YaSovarman had assisted 
Devapala of Kanauj during his fight with the Rashtrakita Indra 
III of the Deccan. His son YaSovarman must have defeated the 
already weakened king of Kanauj subsequently and obtained from 
him a renowned image of Vaikuntha or Vishnu. This Chandella 
king appears to be Vaishhnava and the Khajuraho inscription 
records that a famous image of Vishnu was obtained by Mahi- 
pala from Shahi king of Kira who had obtained it from the 
king of Bhota or Tibet. This fact recorded in this inscription is 
very important and shows that Jajhoti was already independent. 
In fact as Smith has observed (E. H. I.) the later kings of Chan- 
della line must be considered as independent, the earlier being 
subordinate to Kanauj during the days of the emperors Bhoja 
‘ and Mahendrapala. The inscription of Dhanga of Samvat 
1053 (A.D. 999) describes Harsha as Paramabhattaraka and 
ParameSvara as also YaSovarman. and we may conclude that 
Harsha was the first independent king (Ind. Ant. XVII. p. 202). 
Secondly the Khajuraho inscription describes’ Devapala as 
Hayapati the lord of horses. It has already been pointed out 
that the Kanauj kings coming as they did from Marwar were 
strong in cavalry and it may be noted that Hayapati, Gajapati, 
Narapati and Bhipati began to assume special signification as 
- titles of kings from this period. 


YaSovarman may be assigned a rule from 925-950 A.D. His 
successor was Dhanga, the greatest king of the Chandella line 
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as usual being the third from Harsha. The Khajuraho in-. 
cription (Ep. Ind. I. p. 123-35) gives the limits of his kingdom 
(which is rather unusual in inscriptions). He ruled from the 
Jumna on the north to Bhasvat on the Malwa river on the south 
and from Kalanjara fort on the east to Gopadri (Gwalior fort) 
on the west. The Malwa river mentioned must be taken to be 
Betwa (and not Dasan which is a river of DaSarna) and Bhas- 
vat has properly been identified with Bhaillasvamin or Bhilsa 
of modern days. 


Dhanga has left many inscriptions and three have been 
known dated 954, (the Khajuraho inscription already noted) 
998 and rooz A.D. In the second inscription he is described 
as equal of Hammira. This certainly refers to his fight with 
Sabaktegin along with other princes of India fought beyond the 
Indus somewhere near the Krammu in about g8g or ggo A.D. 
Ferishta also says that Jayapala of Lahore was assisted by Kaian- 
jara with men and money in his war against Sabaktegin. This 
inscription records that Dhanga was the equal of Hammira 
while Mahomedan historians record that the Hindus were de- 
feated in this battle. Probably it was a drawn battle but the 
details of this fight and the further history of the Chandella 
line which continued upto 1200 A.D. in glory we have to leave 
to our third volume, 


Dhanga had a long reign and a long life also and he is believed 
to have ended his life by drowning himself at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Jumna which is religiously considered to 
be a meritorious act of self-destruction. Rajendralal however 
thinks that he died a natural death, the expression used ‘in in- 
scription No. 3 dated 1002 being merely figurative.* Dhanga 


* So far as we think the expression is not figurative. The verse is as 
follows (Ep. Ind. I. p. 146). 

ween fatarqueanranadaaataeaid | 

sifiear aeat ad warts strirgediaia: 

@ adasiad weet esa Aree | 

aifeat: aes searcher 
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made a grant in Benares (noted above Ind. Ant. XVI) which 
need not signify that he ruled as far as Benares ; but that he 
was the most powerful of his line was certain. He was a devotee 
-of Siva his father being a devotce of Vishnu. His inscription 
(Ep. Ind. XII. p. 210) begins with the words ‘Om Namah 
Sivaya.’ As stated already kings in those days were devotees 
of Siva, Vishnu, Sarya or Devi without any bigoted 
feelings in favour of their own deity, intolerance coming on at 
a later stage only. 


Coins have been found belonging to the Chandellas which re- 
semble the coins of the Chedi kings, Durga of the latter being 
substituted by Haniman in those of the former. But, strange- 
ly enough,no coins of early kings cven down to Dhanga have been 
found (see Ind. Ant. XXXVII wherein Smith has given the 
corrected information about the history of the Chandellas and 
their coins from the data available to 1908). Smith thinks that 
in the time of these kings people used Indo-Sassanian coins. 
It may, however, be surmised that people still used the coin. of 
the Kanuaj empire viz., the Adivaraha coin of Bhoja and other 
coins. It is only Gangeyadeva of Chedi of the eleventh century 
who first struck special Chedi coins and probably the Char.dellas 
imitating him struck coins of gold, silver and copper of their 
own substituting Durga with Hanuman. Which king of the 
Chandellas was the devotee of Hanuman does not appear but 
this subject belongs to the period of history to be treated in our 
third volume. Here it may only be noted that the expression 
at the end of the Khajuraho inscription of Samvat V. E. tor1z 
(Ep. Ind. I, p. 123-35) “in the reign of Vinayakapéla ” 
which Kielhorn’ is unable. to explain may indicate that 
though. YaSovarman was independent he still acknowledged 
the nominal suzerainty of the emperor Vinayakapala or Mahi- 
pala who was then dead and his coins must have been current 
in the several states of India even though they were then inde- 
pendent as the Mogul coins were in the country of the 


Marathas. 
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Genealogy of the Chandellas with probable dates of acces- 
sion as given by Smith in Ind. Ant. XX XVII p. 127. 


I. Nannuka ac. 831 A.D. 
II. areal ac. 845 A.D. 
III. JayaSakti ac. 860. A.D. 
IV. VijayaSakti ac. 880. A.D, 
V. Rahila a goo A.D. 
VI. Harsha ac. 915 A.D. 
VII. YaSovarman ac. 930 A.D. 
VIII. Dhanga ac. 950 A.D. 
IX. Ganda ac. 1000 A.D. 
The line continued to about 1287 A. D. in which year the 


last king Bhojavarman is said to have ascended the throne. 
This part of the line will be dealt with in our third volume. 


NOTE. 


SMITH’S WRONG VIEW ABOUT THE ORIGIN 
OF THE CHANDELLAS. 


Sir Vincent Smith is nearly certain that the Chandellas are by origin 
Bhars gr Gonds. In his Early History of India (znd Edn.) he observes 
‘‘ The inference is fully justified that the Chandellas are originally Hin- 
duised Bhars or Gonds,” (p. 379). This inference has doubtless been sug- 
gested by the strange bias which has obsessed the views of almost all 
European scholars and induced them to believe that the Rajputs were 
foreigners and if not foreigners aborigines. Let us see what are the justi- 
fications for this inference. They are not given here by Smith but they 
appear from what he has written in his paper on the Chandels in Indian 
Antiquiry Vol. XXVII (p. 137). There he observes “I stil] hold the opi- 
nion (1908) that the Chandels sprang from an aboriginal stock, whether 


this stock was called Bhar or Gond, we cannot say.”’ The first argument 
advanced is the ‘silly legend’ among the Chandels that they are born from 
the union.of the moon with a Brahmin maiden. ‘ The only significance 


of the myth is its implied admission that the pedigree of the clan required 
explanation which was best attained by including it in the moon-des- 
cended Rajputs and adding respectability by inventing a Brahmin 
ancestress. As a matter of fact the Chandels are regarded as a 
clan of impure descent.” Secondly, Smith says that the indications are 
fairly distinct that the Chandel clan originated in the midst of the Gonds. 
The Chandel Zamindar of Mahoba claims to be autochthonous and traces 
his origin to Maniyagarh, the ancient ruined fortress on the Ken river. 
This tradition is confirmed by the fact that Maniya Dev (Devi) whgse 
shrine exists at Maniyagarh was the tutelary deity of the Chandelas. 
When they occupied Mahoba in the beginning of the 9th century, they 
brought with them the worship of the goddess who appears to be akin to 
the Gond deities. The poet Chand associates Maniyagarh with a Gond chief- 
tain so late as the 16th century.” Thirdly, Smith states that the Chandel 
princess Durgavati married the Gond chief of Mandala ‘‘ The Gaharwars 
and the Haihayas of Chedi’’ finally adds Smith ‘‘ came to the front in 
the same way as successful adventurers among some one or other of the 
aboriginal races who after attaining power claimed rank as Kshatriya, 
Rajput or Thakor as Gond chiefs do to this day.” How flimsy all these 
arguments are will be apparent to every Hindu reader. and they scarcely 
deserve any refutation ; yet for the sake of European readers we proceed 
tg make some observations on them. 
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The first argument is based on the “‘ silly legend ”’ about the origin of 
the Chandels current among them. Now it may be stated without fear 
of contradiction that such silly legends have been current in every age 
and country about heroes and heroic clans and that they lead to no in- 
ference whatever about their real origin. When the Greeks believed that 
Achilles was born of Apollo from Theatis, is it to be understood that this 
is a true story about his origin? Nay more, is it to be argued that this 
story was concocted in order to conceal the really base origin of Achilles ? 
We have already said that such stories have been invented in India 
by poets and bards from Vedic times and that they have simply to be set 
aside as fancies, leading to no inference either as to the baseness or nobi- 
lity of the hero’s birth. Indeed when the Chandella bards invented this 
story about their patrons, in the usual fashion of what Kielhorn calls 
name-myths 2. e., myths suggested byinames, they scarcely dreamt that 


the very story would be utilised by scholars for the purpose of debasing 


the ancestry of their favourite clan, instead of raising it in estimation. 
The name Chandella suggested that the originator of the family was the 
Moon himself and the mother assigned was the best that could be. But 
as we have said, these stories are simply to be ignored and we have only 
to infer that the Chandel clan was by public estimation assigned to the 
lunar race. What we have really to ascertain is whether the clan was at 
any time treated as non-Kshatriya. If so this claim of the Chandellas 
to Rajput descent would be invalid. 


The really effective argument advanced by Smith, therefore, is that con- 
tained in the last sentence of Smith v7z., “ as a matter of fact the Chandels 
are regarded as a clan of impure descent.” Our reply to this 
is an emphatic denial and that this is not a fact. We have first the evi- 
dence of Chand himself (whom Smith subsequently quotes). Among 
the 36 Royal families enumerated by Chand the Chandels are among 
the very first. The name Chhand therein in the first verse stands for 
Chandella according to our view. And even if this were not so, we find 
that the Chandel is given by Tod in the Kumarapala Sanskrit Mss. list 
incorporated by him in his table of lists giving the number of the tradi- 
tional 36 Rajput families. The Chandels were then treated as good 
Rajputs in as far old times as tne days of Kumarapalacharita. Then 
again in the long account given by Chand about the attack on Mahoba 
by Prithviraja we do not find any statement which would lead us to be- 
lieve that the Chandels were treated as of impure origin. Thirdly, epi- 
graphic evidence shows that the Chandels married into good Rajput 
families, especially into the Haihaya family which has always been con- 
sidered as of good Rajput blood, in spite of the doubt which Smith throws 
over its purity. Lastly, even at present the Maharaja of Gidhaur who is 
the chief remaining representative of the family is considered to be a good 
Rajput and as he observes in a letter of his to us not only marriages 
jato good Rajput families such as Chauhins etc., but marriages from such 
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families into the Chandel family take place constantly. It is, therefore, 
not a fact that the Chandels are or were regarded as of impure origin. 

The third argument of Smith is equally unsound and illogical as the 
first though it is not based on incorrect information. For how does it 
follow that the Chandels are Gonds themselves, because the clan origina- 
ted in the midst of the Gonds? We know from history that hundreds 
of Rajput families established small kingdoms among Gonds, Bhars, 
Bhils and other oboriginal tribes. In fact the instinct of the Rajput leads 
him to go into such wild regions inhabited by aborigines and carve out 
a small kingdom for himself if he has no room in the Aryan country. 
The Guhilots ‘or instance lived among Bhils and founded a kingdom, but 
doss that make the Guhilots Bhils? Even the British have established 
a vast kingdom among Hindus and Mahomedans, does that make them 
Hindus or Mahomedans? It isstrange that historians cannot see how 
adventurous Kshatriyas went fron Aryan lands into Himalayan valleys, 
into the sands of Rajastan and the hilly regions of Mewad and Jaipur 
and established kingdoms for themselves. It does not, therefore, follow 
from the Chandels coming to sovereignty among Gonds that they are 
Gonds themselves. The Chandel Zamindar of Mahoba’s belief that they 
are autochthonous need not be wondered at. When we know from his- 
tory that the Chandels are there in Mahoba for nearly one thousand 
years it is not to be wondered at that the Zamindar believes that they 
have been there from the beginning of time. In fact the Chandels have 
been in Gond land at Manyagarh even from before their coming to 
Mahoba. When they came there we do not know; perhaps they came 
there during Kushan or Hun invasions of the Aryan land viz., the Panjab 
and the Gangetic valley. But as a matter of fact many well-read scholars 
still believe that the Indian Aryans are not foreigners and the Aryan an- 
cient home was in India itself and not outside of India,neither in the Arctic 
region nor in the Volga region ; why need we attach any importance to 
the view of the Chandel Zamindar that they are autochthonous to Bun- 
delkhand and hence argue that the Chandels are Gonds? 

The argument based on the Chandel deity Maniya Devi is equally ab- 
surd. It is well known that every Rajput family has its separate tute- 
lary goddess and if we believe that the Chandel Rajputs when they first 
entered the Gond land established a kingdom about Maniyagarh, 
their first fortress, we may not be surprised that their tulelary deity is 
called Maniya Devi. The statement that the deity is akin to the Gond 
deities is vague and even if taken to mean that the Devi was adopted from 
the Gonds it does not prove that the Chandels are themselves Gonds. 
For as we have said elsewhere, the worships of Siva and Durga have appa- 
rently been borrowed by the Aryans from the aborigines and have been 
identified by them with certain Vedic deities’ worship. It is, therefore, not 
strange if there is any thing common between the Chandel 
worship of Maniya Devi and the worship of Gond deities. Lastly 
the fact that in tke sixteenth century Maniyagarh was associated with 
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a Gond chief by Chand shows nothing as to the origin of the Chandellas. 
When these came to Mahoba and established from there a vast kingdom 
so early as the ninth century A.D., after their fall about 1200 A.D. that 
there was a Gond chief in Maiyazath leads to no inference whatever. 

It is strange that the story of Rani Durgavati should have been dis- 
torted by Smith into proving what is exactly the opposite of what it shows. 
We quote below the account given in the Akbarnama of Abul Fazal 
(Beeveridge Vol. II p. 324) on which the inference of Smith is based appa- . 
tently. ““She (Durgavati) was the daughter of Raja Salbahan of Rath 
and Mahoba who was a Chandel by caste. The Raja gave her in marriage 
to Dalpat the son of Aman Das. Though he was not of a good family 
yet as he was wealthy and the Raja Salbahan was in bad circumstances 
the latter was compelled to make alliance.’’ Further on it is stated ‘‘ From 
old times the house of the ruler of Gadha was of high rank. Yet it had 
nothing beyond reverence. This Kharji took things under the denomi- 
nation of peshkash’”’ Lastly on page 326 we are told that Dalpat was in 
Teality the son of Govind Das Kachhavaha and he was adopted by Sangram 
and named Dalpat and “ Rani Durgavati was given in marriage to him.” 
Now it is clear from the above that even Abul Fazal grants that the 
Chandels were pure Rajputs and that Durgavati was given to a Thakor 
of lower rank from compulsion. Best Rajput girls, we know from history, 
were often given in marriage to even Mahomedan kings. Does that make 
the Rajputs Mahomedans? The Rajput instinct, as stated above, leads 
him to give his daughter to a king even though he may be a Mahomedan. 
But pride of caste prevents him from marrying from any but the best 
Rajput family. But the greatest wonder is that even Dalpat or his 
ancestors are not stated in this account to be Gonds; whence Smith 
treats them so is a puzzle. The family appears to be Rajput though it 
was of impure descent but rich and powerful and ruled in Gadha and the 
surrounding country. Finally it may be stated that Rani Durgavati 
proved her true Rajput blood by fighting with the Moguls most 
stubbornly and when unfortunately defeated and wounded on the battle- 
field by stabbing herself to death with true Rajput courage and contempt 
of death in face of fear of dishonour. Is it not strange that the story of 
Rani Durgavati which in fact proves the greatness and purity of the 
Chandella family should be destorted by Smith to prove the exact 
contrary ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE KALACHURIS OF CHEDI. 


The Haihayas are an ancient clan of Kshatriyas descended 
from Sahasrarjuna who is credited in the Puranas with having 
defeated the demon Ravana. They occupied the Nerbudda 
valley in very ancient times and are said to have fought with 
Sagara the solar race king of Oudh. They then obtained pos- 
session of South Kosala (Chattisgadh) and retained it down to 
the most recent times viz., the days of the Marathas of Nagpore. 
In Volume I Chap. XV we have already given the history of 
these Haihayas of the Central Provinces and anticipated the 
history of the Kalacharis of Chedi who were undoubtedly a 
branch of these Haihayas of the Central Provinces. When the 
Kalachiris came to power and established their separate king- 
dom at Tripura (modern Jubbalpore) cannot be stated. Indeed 
the Kalachiris throughout their history down to the 14th cen- 
tury use an era of their own called the Chedi era and its com- 
mencement has been fixed by Kielhorn at 248 A.D. And this 
era is found to have been in use in even Western India viz., 
Gujarat and Konkan and it is therefore probable that the Kala- 
chiries enjoyed an extensive rule in centuries preceding even 
the Chalukyas of the Deccan. In fact it may be asserted that 
they succeeded to a great portion of the Andhra empire of-the 
the Satavahanas. They were certainly in possession of the 
almost impregnable stronghold of Kalanjara from a long time 
and had extended their sway up to the Jumna whence the 
name Chedi given to them. 

_ Whatever this may be, it seems certain that the Kalachtris 
as a power came to notice in the medieval period of Hindu 
India at about the middle of the ninth century. How they 
obtained the name Kalachari need not detain us ; for names of 
families and clans arise in a thousand unknown ways and as 
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we have already observed, it as futile to inquire what Kalachari 
means as to inquire what Haihaya means or Chalukya or Chaha- 
mana or Pratihara and a score of other names mean (though 
poets and bards are fond of inventing legends to explain names 
which are fitly called etymological legends and which even 
though they may be found in the Rigveda are unfit to be 
seriously taken into consideration). It is undoubted that a 
king named Kokkalla belonging to the Kalachtiri clan came 
to prominence at about 850 A.D. as may be gathered from the 
two earliest inscriptions of the Kalachtris edited by Kielhorn 
in Ep. Ind. Vol. I p. 255 and II p. 305 and called the Bilhauri 
stone inscription and the Benares copper plate inscription. 
The history of the Kalachnri line is given by Kielhorn from 
these records in Ep. Ind, Vol. II and we may still further sum- 
marise it as follows giving a few additional remarks of our own. 

Kokkalladeva, the founder of the greatness of this family, is 
extolled in these inscriptions as having conquered the whole 
world and to have set up the two victory pillers in the North 
and the South viz., Bhoja and Krishnaraja. Now Bhoja is 
of course Mihira Bhoja of Kanauj whose dates are known as 
8062-76-82 A.D. while Krishnaraja refers to the Rashtrakita 
Krishna II whose dates are known as 875-gir A.D. It is also 
stated that Kokkalla gave promise of security to Harsha of 
Chitrakita a fact which we have already noticed. In another 
inscription Kokkalla is said to be Tri-Kalingadhipati, the lord 
of Tri Kalinga. It is, however, difficult to believe that Kokkalla 
could have actually conquered all these powerful kings especial- 
ly Bhoja and Krishna who were in fact the emperors of North 
and South India. It seems to be likely that the power of Kok- 
kalla I, was recognised more owing to alliances than to actual 
conquests. We know that Krishna of the Rashtrakitas had mar- 
ried a daughter of Kokkalla and that he himself had Natta sis- 
ter of Chandella Harsha as his queen. It may be surmised that 
Bhoja of Kanauj was also connected with Kokkalla by mar- 
riage having probably marricd a daughtcr of his. The 
Haihayas were undoubtedly the best Kshatriyas and we 
know throughout medieval history alliance with Haihcyas 
was sought by all the Kshatriya families. The Deccan Cha- 
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lukyas of the seventh and eighth centuries and later married 
Haihaya daughters and Prithviraja too of the twelfth cen- 
tury was connected with the Haihayas by marriage. It must, 
however, be admitted that Kokkalla was indeed a powerful 
king as he is mentioned in these records as the founder of the 
family. But the eulogy that he raised two victory pillers in 
the persons of Bhoja and Krishna in the north and south can be 
sustained, historically speaking, not on the basis of conquest 
but of alliance. 

Kokkalla’s son and successor was Mugdhatunga or Prasid- 
dhadhavala (or simply Dhavala) who had two sons Bala Harsha 
and Keyuravarsha. The former seems to have succeeded but 
had probably a short reign. The latter became king after him 
and had a queen named Nohaladevi born of a Chalukya Samanta 
or feudatory chief. The Bilhauri inscription gives the story of 
the first Chalikya king springing from the handful of Drona of 
the Bhar.dvaja gotra the importance of which legend we have 
already noticed. Nohaladevi had atemple built to Siva called 
thence NohaleSvara and the inscription records grant of vil- 
lages to the temple and its worshipper. There appears to have 
been a reincarnation of Buddhist monks and monastaries, a conti- 
nuation in Saivaite monks and Mathas who professed the Saiva- 
gama of Lakuli§a and almost all Rajput kings who now came to 
prominence appear to be Saivite and followers af the Agama, a 
fact on which we will comment later on when taking a general 
religious survey of the country. 

Keyaravarsha was also called Yuvaraja and he seems to have 
been defeated by a Chandella king as mentioned in a Chandella 
record. His son was Lakshmana whose queen was Rahada. 
Their daughter Bonthadevi was the mother of the western 
Chalukya Tailapa of the second or later family whose certain 
date is 973 A.D. Lakshmana was followed by Sankaragana 
and after him by his second son Yuvaraja II who was a contem- 
porary of Munja (974, 979, 993 A.D). Yuvaraja’s son and 
successor was Kokkalla-deva II whose son was the famous 
Gangeyadeva of this family. His certain date from inscription 
is 1037 A.D. and his history naturally belongs to the third 
period of our history and will be dealt with in our third volume. 
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The Kalachiris, therefore, cannot be regarded as a new branch 
of Kshatriyas which came to the fore in the medieval age ; but 
an old existing kingly line which attained prominence about 850 
A.D. by alliance. Their greatest king Gangeya and his suc- 
cessors belong to the period from rooo to 1200 and they proba- 
bly took advantage of the fall of the Kanauj empire caused by 
the shock of Mahmud’s invasion. The line was always devoted 
to Siva and it was also a pure well-known Kshatriya family. 
The dates are not quite certain but the genealogy of the family 
upto Gangeyadeva may be given somewhat as follows : 


I. Kokkalladeva 850 A.D. circ. 


II. Mugdhatunga alias Prasiddhadhavala goe A.D. 


hhod 
| 


Ill, Bala Harsha IV. Keyaravarsha Yuvaraja 
m. Nohaladevi 925 A. D. 


V. Lakshmanadeva 950 A.D. 


VJ. Sankaragana 970 A.D. VII. Yuvarajadeva II. 
contemporary of Munja cir. 980 A.D. 


VIII. Kokkalladeva tooo A.D. 


IX. Gangeyadeva 1020 A. D. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE PALAS OF BENGAL. 


In the preeeding chapters we have sketched the history of all 
the Rajput kingdoms which came to the fore in the second sub- 
period of the history of medieval Hindu India 1. ¢., from about 
800 to 1000 A.D. in what may be and is called the middle land 
comprising the modern U. P., Rajputana and Central India. 
These Rajput families were all orthodox Hindus, mostly devotees 
of Siva and they first came to prominence owing to their offering 
successful resistance to Arab invasions from Sind. In the outlying 
provinces, similar Rajput kingdoms arose about the same time 
but not by the same causes. They arose in the usual way 
vtz., by the decadence of kingly families and the most important 
of these were the Palas of Bengal and the Rashtrakitas of the 
Deccan. 

It is interesting to note that India usually falls into the same 
divisions as those at present, owing to peculiarities of climate, 
soil, language and even the characteristics of the people. The 
present U. P. and Oudh formed then the empire of Kanauj. 
Oudh being directly held under it besides the Gangetic valley. 
Rajputana and Central India branch off into several kingdoms 
in the same way as now and is still distinct from U. P. Similarly, 
Bengal and the Deccan naturally constitute distinct kingdoms 
and so also the Madras Presidency usually tends to come under 
one rule either that of Chola or Pandya. We need not, therefore, 
wonder that Bengal came to be one kingdom under the rule of 
the Palas at about this period. 

The rise of the Palas is given in their documents in a manner 
which is. indeed, unique in Medieval Hindu history, though it 
was a manner not uncommon in ancient times in India. We 
have seen in Volume I that-after the fall of Harsha’s empire 
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Bengal was divided into several small kingdoms which constant- 
ly quarrelled among themselves. During the empire of the 
Varmas and probably under YaSovarman of Kanauj, Bengal 
nominally came under the suzerainty of Kanauj, the Gauda king 
being killed in fight with YaSovarman. During the latter half 
of the eighth century, the central power of Kanauj becoming 
weak, the province became a prey to anarchy, called in the 
Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala as a state of fishes eating one 
another. The people, consequently, by consent of all, elected 
Gopala as the king of Bengal and he soon established a central 
government first at Pataliputra and then at Monghyr or Mudga- 
giri which practically extended over the whole of Bengal includ- 
ing Magadha, Magadha and Bihar being often leagued with 
Bengal as they were 1 few years ago or separated from it as 
at present. 

- Gopala was a Buddhist, Buddhism being still prevalent in 
Magadha and Gauda. There was, indeed, a reassertion of Hin- 
duism against Buddhism in the time of Sasanka of Karna- 
suvarna or under Madhavagupta of Magadha. But this part of 
the country was the birth-place and stronghold of Buddhism 
which naturally lasted here longer than in the rest of the country. 
Gopala was, however, a Kshatriya being born of the Suryavansa 
as stated in Pala records. The VarnaSramadharma which 
Buddhism had flung away in the beginning was strong again 
and even the records of these Buddhist kings show that they 
were keen observers of it and kept Varna pure. They also 
respected Brahmins and made gifts to them. The rule of the 
Buddhist Gopala was not, therefore, troublesome and his minis- 
ters and many of his subjects who were Hindus were not much 
offended. Gopala is, supposed by some to have belonged te 
the Pratihara Pala dynasty of Kanauj but it seems that there is 
no reason to suspect this. The name ending Pala is taken by many 
Kshatriye families ; in fact it is a suffix generally recommended 
for Kshatriyas who are required to take a suffix meaning pro- 
tector and we consequently find Pala and Gopa and Trata as 
usual suffixes of Kshatriya names. Moreover, the rise of the 
Pgla dynasty did not follow the rise of the Pratihara dynasty 
but was almost synchronous with it as will be presently seen. 
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Keilhorn has given the dynasty of the Palas as follows in his 
paper on the Amagacchi plates of Vigraharaja III putting 
together the inscriptions found till then. He has not assigned 
dates as unfortunately these inscriptions do not use any known 
era but give regnal years of kings. This is a great difficulty in 
fixing exact dates ; though this shows almost to a certainty that 
these were not open to influences which brought in the Vikrama 
era to the forefront in the rest of the country. We may, how- 
ever, assign probable dates from contemporary events men- 
tioned in these records of the Pala dynasty. 

The father and grandfather of Gopala (Dayitavishnu and 
Vapyata) may be omitted as we know that Gopala was the first to 
obtain sovereignty by the choice of the people. He was the first 
king and appears to have fought with Vatsaraja of the west, 
Indrayudha of the Varma dynasty of Kanauj and the Rashtraktita 
king Govinda III as already mentioned. This gives for him a 
date about 780 to 800 A.D. 

His son and successor was Dharmapala who is said to have 
married a Rashtrakita lady. He conquered Indraraja of 
Kanauj and replaced him by Chakrayudha with the consent 
of many feudatory princes as stated in the off-quoted two Slokas 
of the Khalimpur and Bhagalpur grants. He thus may be 
placed from 800 A.D. to 825 A.D. It is well known that Naga- 
bhata, son of Vatsaraja defeated Chakrayudha and thereafter 
deposing him became the king of Kanauj himself. He had, of 
course, to defeat this Dharmapala before he could seize the 
empire. He was himself, however, defeated by Govinda III 
Rashtyaktta but as already stated the defeat was not so serious 
as to oust him from Kanauj. This Govinda III appears 
to have been the father-in-law of Dharmapala; for the 
Bhagalpur inscription (Ind. Ant. XXI p. 250) mentions that his 
wife was Rannadevi, daughter of Parabala of the Rashtrakitas 
and Parabala has been well identified by Keilhorn with 
Govinda III. It seems, therefore, consistent that Govinda III 
should have gone to his help against his enemy Nagabhata who 
had defeated Dharmapala and should have rested content with 
his defeat of Nagabhata as it prevented the latter from 
encroaching fu-ther upon Bengal. 
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Dharmapala was succeeded by Devapala, his nephew and he 
may be assigned a reign from 825 to 850 A.D. He again was 
succeeded by his nephew Vigrahapala I. It seems that both 
Dharmapala and Devapala were without sons and adopted their 
nephews as sons. This explains why Devapala is in one grant 
called nephew of Dharmapala and in another his mother is said 
to be Rannadevi. Vigrahapala marricd Lajja, a Haihaya princess 
(see Bhagalpur grant). He may be assigned a reign from 850 to 
875 A.D. His son was Narayanapaladeva who made this oft- 
mentioned Bhagalpur grant. The year is not certain as the 
date is mentioned in regnal years. Narayanapala was suc- 
ceeded by Rajyapala who married Bhagyadevi, daughter of 
Rashtrakita Tunga who is identified as Jaggattunga. He may 
be said to have reigned till 925 A.D. and was followed by his son 
Gopala II (925-950) who was followed by Vigrahapala II (950- 
976) and he was followed by his son Mahipala who issued the 
Saranath grant which for the first time gives us a distinct date viz., 
1083 V.E.or1026A.D. By assigning 25 years to each reign we come 
to Mahipala’s rule ending in 1000 A.D. and even if this inscrip- 
tion be supposed to belong to the last year of Mahilpala’s reign 
we have a difference of about 26 years which, distributed over 
g reigns, gives a difference of about 3 years for each reign. This 
is really negligible and we may suppose some one of the kings 
to have had a long rule and probably Mahipala himself. This 
inscription mentions that Mahipala was driven from his posi- 
tion by enemics; but that he recovered his patrimony by his 
efforts. Who these enemies were and how the kingdom was 
regained are matters of great curiosity. Perhaps the shocks of 
Mahmud’s invasions which India received at this time were 
responsible for this mishap for the effect of these shocks 
might have reached even distant Bengal. But this belongs to 
the third volume of our history and we close our notice of this 
Pala d:masty here though it did not continue for long hereafter 
and it was succeeded by the power of the Senas in the eleventh 
century A. D.- (Mahipala was succeeded by Naradyanapala 
and he was succeeded by Vigrahapala III who made the 
Amagachhi grant on which Keilhorn has recorded his ’ yalua- 
ble note.) 
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The grants of these Palas show that they were truly Ksha- 
triyas though they were Buddhists, probably only in the beginning 
or in name. They had marriage relations with the Rashtrakitas 
and the Haihayas of Chedi. They made grants to Siva temples 
and ascetics of the Sivigama sect (most probably Lakulisa 
which was predominant at this time all‘ over India). For 
Narayanapala who made the Bhagalpur grant does not call 
himself Saugata, though he calls his father so and he expressly 
states that he had constructed a thousand temples to Siva 
(svayam-karita-sahasrayatanasya). Then again these grants 
show that a distinct further advance had been made in the art 
of government and administration as will be noticed in detail 
in our chapter on administration in this volume. But one 
thing seems rather retrograde and tending towards the final 
ruin of the land viz., that the army seems to consist not of 
local levies but of merceneries from foreign races which are nearly 
the same as are now used by the British Government. The 
details of this will be found in our chapter on army in this 
volume. 


The extent of Pala rule appears to have comprised the whole 
of modern Bengal, Bihar and Assam and probably part of Orissa. 
The Bhagalpur grant states that the Palas had conqvered 
Utkala and Pragjyotisha or Assam. Magadha and Bihar were 
included in the very beginning as the Khalimpur grant is issued 
from Pataliputra. Eastern Bengal, too, was included in their 
dominion ; for we no longer read of two kings or kingly umbrellas 
in Bengal, a fact mentioned only in connection with Gopala’s 
rule. 


The Pala and Sena dynasties are both of them historieal and 
have left contemporary records. Who was “ Adisura ”’ and who 
the other kings whom tradition relates is a difficult problem to 
solve ; but records as yet have not proved their existence beyond 
the shadow of doubt and we, therefore, refrain from expressing 
any opinion on the subject. 
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THE GENEALOGY OF THE PALA KINGS OF BENGAL. 


(The dates are all tentative). 


Gopala elected king of Bengal. 
780-800 A.D. 


Dharmapala 
800-825. 
| 


Devapala~-——-brother 
(adapted nephew). | 
825-850. | 
Vigrahapala I. 
850-875. 


Narayanapdla 
875-900. 
{ 
Rajyapdla 
goo Rs S: 
Gopila II. 
925-950. 
Vigrahapala IT, 
950-976. 


Mahipala 
made a grant in V. E. 1083 or 1026 A.D. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE RASHTRAKUTAS OF THE DECCAN, 


The Rashtrakitas are represented as belonging to the race of 
Yadu. According to Wardha plates they belonged to the 
Satyaki branch of the lunar race and were descendants of a 
princess named Ratté. Ratta is said to have had a son Rash- 
trakiita after whom the family was named. But this is certainly 
a later theory and we already know that Rashtrakata, like modern 
Deshpande, is an official name. The first three princes of the 
Rashtrakata family given in grants hitherto discovered are 
Govinda I, Karka I, and Indra II (Dr. Bhandarkar mentions 
two earlier ones viz., Dantivarman and Indraraja). Govinda, 
Karka and Indra II are noticed in only a few grants of the Rash- 
trakitas and are described in general terms. The poets praise 
their bravery, their justice and their piety but nothing is said 
about them in particular. 

Indra Raja is said to have married a princess who was de- 
scended on her father’s side from Salikya (Chalukya) race and 
who was born in the Soma Anvaya (Samangada plates). With 
the state of relations during the succeeding reigns, matrimonial 
alliances between these two families were hardly possible. The 
Samangada plate which is the earliest grant of the Rashtrakitas 
found upto this time gives us a clue to fix the dates of these 
kings (B. B. R. A. II p. 371). The grant is dated 675 Saka i. e., 
753 A.D. and is given by Dantidurga the fourth king of the 
Rashtrakitta family who first established his independence of 
the Chalukyas. Counting backward, therefore, and allowing 25 
years for each generation the year 660 A.D. may be roughly 
assigned to Govinda I, 685 A.D. to Karka and 720 A.D. to 
Indra Raja. 

The fourth king Dantidurga the son of Indrara4ja and his 
Chglukya queen was one of the greatest kings of the family. 
He is said to have acquired for his family the supreme sovereignty 
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of Maharashtra the limits of which were the Narmada ou the 
north and the Tungabhadra on the south. It is expressly 
stated in the Alas plate of Yuvaraja Govinda II (Ep. In. VI 
page 210) that he first conquered and conquercd easily the 
Chalukya power, great as it was by its conquest of Kanchi, 
Kerala, Chola, Pandya, Sriharsha and Vajrata (who the last is 
must be discovered). 

The Samangad plate aiso attributes to Dantidurga this great 
exploit. He is said to have subdued without effort the Chalukya 
king Vallabha and to have obtained the title Rajadhiraja Para- 
meSvara and he is said to have defeated with a few of his follow- 
ers'the whole army of Karnataka which had been renowned for 
humiliation of Shriharsha (of course, the famous Kanauj Buca- 
dhist king). The-king Vallabha above named must be the 
last Chalukya king Kirtivarman II. 

Dantidurga probably died a violent death at the hands of his 
paternal uncle and successor Krishnaraja. This is not borne out 
by many of the grants which make no reference to the event at 
all but the Baroda grant states that ‘‘ Krishnaraja destroyed a 
relative who followed an evil course and assumed the sovereignty 
for the good of the race.” If we take into consideration how 
anxious the court poets might be to avoid ail references to in- 
ternal dissentions in the families of their patrons we may accept 
this account as true even though mentioned in only one grant. 

Krishnaraja carried on the work of Dantidurga and completely 
subjugated the Chalukyas. In the Radhanpur plate he is said 
to have in short and swiftly torn the fortune of the Chalukya 
race. Heit was who built the famous temple of Kailasa at Ela- 
pura (Verul or Ellora). .In the Wardha plates he is described 
as one ‘‘ who protected the earth by the temples of ISvara con- 
structed by him by which the earth shines as by many Kailasa 
mountains. The Baroda plates state a good deal alone about 
the beauty. of this temple of Kailasa: “When gods saw the 
temple, ’say the Baroda plates, ‘‘ they were struck with wonder 
and said ‘this temple of Siva is self-existent, for such beauty 
is not to be found in a work of art’.”’ 

Krishnaraja was succeeded by his son Govinda II. Nothing 
particular is said about this king except the usual praise and the 
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Vani-Dindori, the Radhanpur and the Baroda plates drop his 
name altogether. This shows that he was a negligible kings 
The Wardha plates state that ‘“‘sensual’’ pleasures made him 
careless of the kingdom and entrusting fully the universal 
sovereignty to his younger brother Nirupama, he allowed his 
position as a sovereign to become loose. The Vani-Dindovi 
end the Radhanpur plates, however, seem to imply that he was 
dethroned by his younger brother Nirupama. 

Dhruva, also known by the names, Nirupama and Dhora, was 
an able and warlike king. He conquered and imprisoned a 
prince named Ganga and also drove Vatsaraja the king of the 
west who was proud of having conquered Gauda to Maru 
land; and took from him the two umbrellas he had taken 
from Gauda (Radhanpur grant Ep. Ind. VI p. 243). He also 
conquered a Pallava king in the south. It seems that this 
king Dhruva is referred to as reigning in the south, by the Jain 
Harivam$Sa written in 783 A.D. 

The next king, Dhruva Nirupama’s son, was Govind III. 
He is also called Jagattunga. The Vani-Dindori and Radhan- 
pur plates were issued by him in Saka 730 1.¢. in 808 A.D. Govind 
III was undoubtedly the greatest king of the Rashtrakita line. 
The Kavi grant states that he was raised by his father to the 
supreme sovereignty for his great qualities which his brothers 
and enemies resented and a confederacy of 12 princes raised a 
rebellion against him. In such a condition Govind III seems 
to have acquitted himself bravely. He fought the confederacy 
and subdued it completely. After this he released king Ganga 
whom his father had imprisoned ‘‘ from the prolonged pain of 
fetters ’ but Ganga remaining determined in his enmity Govinda 
subdued him again and again put him into confinement. He 
then undertook an expedition against the Gurjar king who 
fled when he heard of Govinda’s approach and he probably took 
Kanauj. Next Govinda received submission of the king of 
Malava, “ who by this time had learnt to form a just estimate of 
his own powers.” This was probably not a king of the famous 
Paramara line. Then on his reaching the slopes of Vindhya 
hills, a king called MaraSarva hastened to offer him presents, 
Then having passed the rainy season at Shribhavana (Malkhed) 
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he advanced with his army to the banks of the Tungabhadra 
and again subdued the Pallavas whom his father had conquered 
already. Finally, he ordered the lord of Vengi into his presence 
and made him assist in building or fortifying a city. Govinda 
IIl’s biruda ending in varsha was Prabhutavarsha “ raining 
profusely’. He has given the two grants mentioned above 
from Maytrakhandi. This place hav been identified with a hill- 
fort in Nasik territory of the name of Morakhand. 

Govinda III was succeeded by his son known by the name of 
Amoghavarsha. This probably was one of his bivudas but what 
his proper name was is not ascertained. In his grants he is also 
referred to as AtiSayadhavala and Lakshmivallabha. 


The date of the beginning of the reign of Amoghavarsha can 
be ascertained from the Nilagunda inscription (Ep. Ind. VI. 
p. 100). The inscription is dated Saka 788 7. ¢., 866 A.D. and the 
grant recorded in it is said to have becn given in the 52nd year 
of the reign of the king. This shows that Amoghavarsha must 
have begun his reign in 814 or 815 A.D. The latest grant made 
by Amoghavarsha is recorded in a Kanheri inscription (Ind. Ant. 
XIII p. 135 No. 43) which is dated Saka 799 i. e., 877 A.D. This 
shows that the reign of Amoghavarsha came to a close at about 
877 A.D. and extended over the unusally long period of sixty 
years. 


In the Kharda grant, the city of Manyakheta is spoken of as 
being very prosperous in Amoghavarsha’s time and the ques- 
tion is whether it was this king who founded the city and made it 
his capital. The Wardha plates are clear on the point. In 
them Amoghavarsha is said to have founded Manyakheta 
which laughed down the city of Indra, king of gods. Manya- 
kheta is identified with the present Malkhed in Nizam’s _ terri- 
tory. But we already have seen that Govinda, his father rested 
at Sribhavana or Malkhed, and it seems that it was already 
chosen as capital by Amogha’s father. 


Amoghavarsha waged wars with the Chalukyas of Vengi and 
probably conquered some territory belonging to them. In the 
Kharepatan plate he is said to have marched against them and 
put several princes to death. The Nilagunda inscription 
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represents him as being wershipped by Vanga, Anga, Magz.cha, 
Malava and Vengi. 

Amoghavarsha gave certain grants for the benefit of Jain 
sanctuaries. Dr. Bhandarkar in his history of the Rashtrakttas 
(Bombay Gaz. Vol. 1. p. 11) aliudes to two stanzas to be found in 
the historical appendix at the end ef a jain work entithd 
Uttarapurapa where Amoghvarsha is represented to have heen 
a devoted worshipper of a holy Jain saint named Jinascna. 
In his note on Amoghavarsha as a patron of literature (Ind. 
Ant. XXXIJI1 p. 197) Dr. Fleet refers to a small Sanskrit tract, 
containing about thirty verses consisting of questions end an- 
swers on moral subjects, entitled Ratnamalika or PraSnottare- 
mala. In the Digambara Jain recension of the work there is a 
stanza at the end which represents Amogravarsha as having 
abdicated the throne in consequence of the growth of the re- 
ligious spirit in him. From this we may infer that Amogha- 
varsha was 2 patron of Digambara Jains, though we have no 
evidence to prove that he had accepted that faith. Amogha- 
varsha in the Deccan and Mihira Bhoja in the north seem 
to be contemporancous powerful kings, a repetition, so to speak, 
of Harsha and PulakeSin II of the seventh century A.D. 

Amoghavarsha’s son and successor was Akalavarsha. He 
married Mahadevi, daughter of Kokkala, a king belonging to ihe 
Sahasrarjuna (Haihaya) race. The proper name of this kirg 
was Krishna as is clear from the Wardha and Karda plates. 

The Wardha plates statc that this king frightened Gurjara, 
destroyed the egregious pride of the arrogant Lata king and 
deprived the people on the sea-coast of their sleep. Further, 
his ccmmand was obeyed by the Andhra, Kalinga, Ganga and 
Magadha kings waiting at his gate. 


The Navasari plates dated Saka 836 give a description of Aka- 
lavarsha’s wars with Gurjara as given by the old men of the 
time of the grant. This shows that the wars must have taken 
place about 25 or 30 years before this time 7. e., in about Saka 
811 or 806. According to Dr. Bhandarkar the date of this 
king ranges between Saka 797 and 833 1. e., between 875 and 
gir A.D. | ; 
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Akalvarsha’s son was Jagattunga but his name is not given 
in the list of kings given in the Kharepatan grant. After Akdla- 
varsha, the name of Indraraja is mentioned who is spoken of as 
the grandson of Akalavarsha. The doubt is cleared by the 
Wardha plates which state that Jagattunga was taken to heaven 
by the creator without his having got the kingdom. Jagattunga 
marricd Laxmi, daughter of the son of Kokkala who is called 
Ranavigraha in the Sangli and Navsari grants and Sankara- 
gana in the Karda plates. From this union sprang Indra who 
succeeded his grandfather. 

As stated above Indra III came to the throne after Akala- 
varsha. His title was Nityavarsha according to the Navasari 
grant. Nityavarsha is the donor of the Navasari grant. He is 
represented as residing at his capital Manyakheta but as having 
gone to Kurunda on this occasion for his Pattabandhotsava. 
This must have been a ceremony in honour of his coronation. 
He is said to have weighed himself against gold on this day 
and is said to have given that gold to Brahmins. The grant is 
issued in Saka 856 (934 A.D.) and Indra appears to have ascend- 
ed the throne in that year. Dr. Fleet has published an inscription 
in Ind. Ant. XII p. 224 according to which Indra appears to 
be ruling in Saka 838 i. ¢. in g16 A.D. 

As'regards the next king, there is some confusion in certain 
grants. The Sangli grant, however, is clear. It is recorded in 
these plates that Indra married Dvijamba (Vijayamba according 
to Dr. Bhandarkar) daughter of Anangadeva who became by his 
virtue the son of Kokkala of the Haihaya race. By this wife Indra 
had a son named Govinda who is the donor of the Sangli grant; 
The Kharepatan plate, however, states that Govinda was the 
younger brother of a king named Amoghavarsha. The Wardha 
grant is more explicit. In this it is stated that Amoghavarsha 
died immediately after his father “as if through affection for 
him” an@ his younger brother Govindaraja ruled the kingdom. 

This king as appears from the Wardha and Kharepatan 
plates was not a good ruler, the Kharepatan plate ‘describes him 
as always surrounded by crowds of young damsels while the 
Wardha grant says ‘‘Fettered by the chains of the eyes of 
women, he displeased all beings by taking to vicious courses, and 
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his limbs becoming enfeebled and the constituents of the 
(political) body becoming non-coherent, he met with destruc- 
tion.” The Sangli grant, however, which is issued by this king 
pours praises upon him. 

The Sangli grant is issued in Saka 855 7. ¢., 933 A.D. Inan 
inscription published by Dr. Fleet Govinda under the name 
Prabhitavarslia is said to be reigning in Saka 840 -41 7. ¢., in 
g18-19 A.D. We have seen above that Indra ascended the throne 
in Saka 836 so that it seems that Govinda had a short reign. 

From the Kharepatan plate it appears that after Govinda 
IV, his paternal uncle and the second son of Jaggattunga came 
to the throne. The Wardha plates state that “ after the death 
of Govinda IV king Amoghavarsha’s son Jaggattunga being 
entreated by the feudatory chiefs to maintain the greatness of 
the sovereignty of the Rattas ascended the throne of heroes.” 

Amoghavarsha III was succeeded by his son Krishna; the 
Wardha grant which is made by this king describes him in 
detail. The enemies who transgressed his commands were 
punished, he put to death Dantiga and Bappata who had grown 
insolent. He thoroughly subdued the Ganga prince. Hearing 
of the ease with which he captured the strongholds in the south 
the Gurjara king who was preparing to take the fortresses of Ka- 
lanjara and Chitrakata in the north had to give up the enter- 
prise. All feudatory chiefs between the Himalayas and Sim- 
hala (Ceylon) paid obeisance to him. The Wardha grant is made 
by this king in the name of his younger brother Jagattungadeva 
and is dated, S. 862 7. ¢., g40 A.D. He appears to be reigning in 
Saka 873 (Ind. Ant. XII 256). From a statement at the end of a 
Jain work called YaSastilaka Dr. Bhandarkar gathers that 
Krishna was the reigning monarch in Saka 881. He thus seems 
to have ruled between g40 and 959 A.D. 

Krishna III was succeeded by his younger brother Khottiga. 
The Karda grant states ‘‘ when the elder brether Krishnaraja- 
deva went to heaven, Khottigadeva, who was begotten by the 
king Amoghavarsha on Khandakadevi, the daughter of Yuva- 
raja, became king. ”’ Krishna and Khottiga thus appear to be 
the sons of the same father but of different mothers. Khottika 
appears to be reigning in Saka 893 (Ind. Ant. XII. Pp. 255). 
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Khottika was succeeded according to the Kharepatan grant 
by Kakkala, the son of his brother. The name of this brother 
according to the Karda grant was Nirupama. From the Karda 
grant Kakkala appears to be a brave soldier. He is stated 
to have conquered a numerous army of his foesin Gurjara and 
played and amused himself with Chola. He is said to be a 
constant protector of Hunavi prince and was dreaded exceeding- 
ly by the sovereign of Pandya. Kakkala was, however, con- 
quered in a battle by Tailapa who belonged to the Chalukya 
race and thus the sovereignty of the Deccan passed from the 
hands of the Rashtrakatas into those of the later Chalukyas 
about 974 A.D. 


The Karda grant was made in the reign of Kakkala and is 
dated Saka 894 or A.D. g72 and another grant (Ind. Ant. Vol. 
XII. p. 270) represents him to be on the throne in Saka 896 or 
974 A.D. The Ra§ashtrakitas were thus the supreme 
masters of the Deccan from about 750 A.D. to 974 A.D. An 
attempt was made to set up Indra IV a son of Krishna III bya 
western Ganga prince but it did not succeed and in an inscrip- 
tion (Ind. Ant. XXIII p. 124) itis said that Indra IV. starved 
himself to death by the performance of the sallekhana vow on 
‘20th March 982 A.D. (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 182). * 


* The kings of this line with dates of accession or death may be given 
together for the readers’ benefit as follows (pedigree given separately).— 
I. Dantidurga 753 A.D. 
II. Krishna Akalava. 773. 
III. Dhruva Niru Dharava. 783. 
IV. Govinda III. Jagat. Pra. 808. 
Vv. Sarva Nripat-Amoghav. 814-875. 
VI. Krishna II Akalava-Subhat. 875-911. 
VII. Indra III Nityav, 914 grandson. 
VIII. Amoghav. II. 
TX. Govinda IV br. Suvarnav. d. 933. 
X. Baddliga Amoghav. III uncle. 
XI. Krishna III Akalava. 940-961. 
XII. Khottika Nityav 971. 
XIII. Kakkala or Karka II]. Amoghav. 972-974 ; lost the kingdom being 
conquered by Tailpaa Chalukya. 
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We will close this chapter with a few general observations 
about the Rashtrakitas of Maikhed. They musi ke first dis- 
tinguished from the Rashtrakitas or Rathods of Rajputar. 
The former were luner race Kshatriyas with probably Atri as the:r 
gotra, wh‘le the latter were and still claim to be Suryavemsi 
Kshatriyas with Gautama as their gotra. In this, the Rashtra- 
katas resemble their predecessors the Chaiukyas. The Maratha 
Chalukyas with Manavya as their gotra and probabiy solar-race 
Kshatriyas are dist‘nct from the Rajput Chalukyas who are in 
inscriptions described as lunar race Kshatriyas with Bharad- 
vaja as their getra. The identity of names should not mislead 
us. The same family name does sometimes recur, but the fami- 
lies are distinct. This is usually go where the name is a mere 
designation like Rashtrakata. The later inscriptions of these 
Rashtrakatas notwithstanding, as we have already shown in 
Vol. I, the word Rashtrakita meant the chief revenue officer 
of a province, Kata or chief of Rashtra of province. It is a 
revenue official designation like Deshmukh of modern times 
and it gradually became a surname. In the Maratha country 
the Deshmukh or head of a district is generally 2 Maratha and 
the Deshpande or the clerk of the district is generally a Brahmin. 
When the Maratha Aryas settled in Maharashtra they even 
then adopted this arrangement much like the Normans and dis- 
tributed the head-ships of Rashtras or districts (which is 
peculiarly a Maharashtra word) among the leading Maratha 
farnilies who were thence designated Rasktrakiitas. These 
Rashtrakitas were, therefore, pre-eminently Marathas and their 
empire in the Deccan from about 750 to 974 A.D. is the most 
glorious period of Maratha history. 

The great danger of a Mahomedan invasion of Maharastra had 
already been averted by the prowess of a Maratha Chalukya chief 
of the Gujarat branch in 738 A.D. as the Navasari inscription 
indisputably proves. The greatness of this exploit is evidenced 
by the titles which the sovereign lord of the Deccail bestowed 
upon the Chiefin Gujarat. He was given the title of the “ re- 
peller of the unrepellable ’’ The Mahomedans had come onward 
in their career of conquesi like a whirlwind having conquered 
Sindha, Kachha, Chapotkata, Maurya, and others and had rushed 
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southwards “ to conquer the whole of the Deccan.” They were 
Met by their equals or superiors and annihilated by the sword 
of the Marathas. The danger of foreign conquest was thus averted 
from Maharashtra for five centuries more. The rise of the 
Rashtrakitas took place after this event and throughout their 
history the Arabs were their friends being the enemy of their 
common foe the Gurjaras, the kings of Kanauj. 

The rise of the Rashtrakatas commenced with Dantidurga 
and his successor Krishna built or rather cut cut the famous 
rock-cut temple of Elora which is, indeed, even now a wonder of 
the world. A whole temple of Siva has been cut out of solid rock 
from a mountain and consists, so to speak, of one stupendous rock. 
The design is, indeed, sublime and the ornamentation is mi- 
nute. It speaks volumes of the skill of the excavator engi- 
neer who must have carried the whole design in his head, plans 
and estimates being probably then unknown,. The Rashtra- 
katas have signalised their name for ever by this work though 
they appear to have left nothing more, Manyakheta, their new 
capital, having in its delapidated condition nothing to boast of. 

The Rashtrakita kings generally have simple names such as 
K-‘shna, Govinda and Indra a practice which continues down 
to this day in Maharashtra. But they too have birudas or 
titles of high sounding character. Besides the title Prithvival- 
labha or simply Vallabharai (Balhara of the Arabs) inherited 
from the Chalukyas, they took delight in special titles ending 
in varsha, such as Prabhittavarsha, Amoghavarsha, Nityavarsha 
and so on and in tunga and the student of history is very often 
at a loss to remember what particular varsha or tunga 
each king is. 

The Rashtrakata Marathas like their predecessors the Chaluk- 
yas and their modern representatives the Bhosles hold possession 
of Lata or southern Gujarat especially Navasari which is still in 
possession of the Maratha Gaikwads. They also often held posses- 
sion of Malwa. In the south they conquered up to Tanjore 
like their predecessors and successors. But the Rashtrakatas 
unlike the Chalukyas but like the modern Marathas went con- 
quering north as far as Kanauj which as the seat of the Northern 
Empire, was the natural objective as much as Delhi the seat 
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of the Mogul Empire was the objective of the modern Marathas. 
It does not appear that the Chalukyas had gone so far north. 
Pulakesin had, no doubt, defeated Harsha and Vinayaditya had 
conquered YaSovarman but that was probably in the Nerbudda 
region where the northerners had come ard not in the heart of 
their own empire. The exploit of Indra is referred to with 
pride in the Cambay plates of Govind IV (Ep. Ind. VII p. 36) in 
crossing “‘the deep Jumna vying with the sea or the Indus” 
with cavalry swimming and storming and devastating Kanauj so 
that 1t truly became KuSasthali or a plot overgrown with grass. 
The Jumna is broad and deep even now and must have been 
much more so in those days when it was not cut up by canals. 
And there were no bridges to cross it. The feat of cavalry 
swimming unfordable rivers is, indeed, not uncommon in his- 
tory and the Marathas were then as now known for their horse- 
manship. These cavalry raids of the Marathas appear then to 
have becn as effective as in modern history. Along with cavalry 
for which they were known the Rashtrakitas appear, however, 
to have kept up infantry also and a goodly elephant force (see 
Arab writers). 

The Rashtrakata government was well regulated and what 
is strange they kept their army regularly paid as we shall pre-- 
sently see. They were by religion Saivites but later kings ap- 
pear to have an inclination towards Jainism and the spread of 
Jainism among the agricultural population of the Karnatic has 
to be specially noticed and may’ be thus explained. These 
Rashtrakatas of the Deccan had marriage relations with the 
Rajputs of the rorth, as we find Rashtrakitas marrying into the 
Pala family of Bengal and the Haihaya family of Chedi. Then 
we are told in the Atpura inscription of Mewad that Allata’s 
mother was a Rashtrakita princess; we are inclined to believe 
that she was a princess from the Deccan. There was then no 
Rashtrakita family of renown in the north and the special 
mention of the family of this princess here indicates that she 
came of a powerful family. The Nilagund inscription of 
Amoghavarsha I of 866 A.D. tells us that the Rdashtrakitas 
had come into conflict with and defeated the people of 
Chitrakata (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 106). Among the Rajputs conflicts 
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and marriages follow one another without difficulty as in 
Evropean history. 

The same Nilagund inscription tells us that the Lanchhana 
(crest) of the Rashtrakitas was an eagle or Garuda. They ap- 
pear to have used three white umbrellas (obtained by conquest), 
the Pali Dhvaja of the previous Chalukyas and other ensigns 
of empire. The usual titles of emperors viz., Maharajadhiraja 
Parame$vara aud Bhattadraka they certainly use. It is strange 
that no comment has been made on the title Lattaliira-pura- 
ParameSvara by any writer. It appears to us that this 
indicates that before the founding of Malkhed the Rashtrakitas 
ruled in Lattalura ; where this town is has not yet been stated 
or discovered. Mr. Rajwade V. K. the well-known researcher 
in Maratha history thinks that it was a town in the Chedi 
country. 


Seo 
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Genealogical Table of the Rashtrakata family. 


1. Dantivarman. 
2. Indra I. 
3. Govinda I. 


4. Karka I. 


5. Indra II. 7. Krishna I Akdlavarsha 773 A.D. 
6. Dantidurga conquered | 
Chalukyas 753 A.D. 8. Govinda II Yuvaraj 9. Dhruva Nirupama 


(grant Alas plate) Dharavarsha 793 
77° A.D. A.D. (mentioned 

in Jain Hari- 

vanga of 783 A.D. 


10. Govinda Ili Jagattunga I 


Indra. 
Prabhiitavarsha 808 A.D, 
} Karka Govinda. 
11, Sarva Nripatunga Amoghav. I 
814—875 A.D. Gujarat Branch, 
12, Krishna II Subhatunga, Akdalav. 
875—911 A.D, | 
Jagattimga (did not reign.) Dantivarmadeva (grant 867 A.D. 
E.I. VI 292.) 
13. Indra III Nityavarsha (914). 16, Baddiga Amoghav. VIII. 


14. Amoghavarsha II. 15, Govinda IV Suvarnavarsha 
(918—933 A.D.) | 
17, Krishna III 18, Khottiga iby Nirupama 
Ak&lavarsha (940—968 A.D. A.D.) 2 
Fleet in E. I. VI 180.) 
19, Kakkala or Karka II Amoghavarsha IV 972, 
974, A,D, conquered by Tailapa Chalukya 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE OTHER KINGDOMS IN INDIA. 
From 800 To 1000 A.D. 


We have heretofore described the most important kingdoms 
in India which came into existence in the second sub-period of 
Medieval Hindu Indian history (800-1000 A.D.), and will in this 
chapter notice the remaining kingdoms of India existing during 
this period. Many of them have already been noticed and de- 
scribed at length in our first volume and we shall name them 
here merely for the sake? of completeness. Sind as far as 
Multan was under the Arabs, the governors being appointed 
from Baghdad by the Khalifas whose power gradually 
declined during this period and was finally supplanted by the 
Turks. Next we must notice the Shahi kings of Kabul 
already described at length in our first volume (p. 190-198). 
The Kshatriya Buddhist dynasty noticed by Hiuen Tsang 
ruled in Kabul till about 880 A.D. when the dynasty becoming 
effete was supplanted by a Brahmin Commander-in-Chief named 
Lalliya. He founded the Brahmin Shahi dynasty of Kabul © 
which ruled from about 880 to 1oz1r A.D. when it was finally 
conquered by Mahmud of Ghazni. The kings of this dynasty 
are known from Alberuni as well as from coins and Rajatarangini 


(Vol. I p. 201) and were as follows— 


Lalliya 880-goo A. D. 

Samanta goo -920 A.D. 
Kamalu 920-940 A.D. 
Bhimadeva 940-960 A.D. 
Jayapala 960-980 A.D. 
Anandapala 980-1000 A.D. 
Trilochanapala 1000-1021 A.D. 


POPE KH 
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Shahi was the title of these kings from ancient times borrowed 
from Persia and even the previous Kshatriya dynasty kings 
bore the same title. The former dynasty was Buddhist but 
he latter was, as allover India, Hindu being worshippers of 
Siva or Vishnu. 

As there was a Brahmin dynasty in Kabul, so there was a 
Kshatriya dynasty in Kandahar (see evidence of Arab travellers 
noted in next chapter) the history of which we willtry to discover 
from Mahomedan records in our third volume. This dynasty 
probably belonged to the Bhatti clan of Rajputs and was over- 
thrown by the Turks. In fact, Kabul and Kandahar were from 
ancient times parts of India ; but since the invasions of the Turks 
they have been lost to India owing to the complete conversion of 
the population. 

With these few remarks about the countries beyond the Indus 
we proceed to notice Kashmir the history of which has already 
been given in detailin our first volume. After Jayapida of the 
Karkota dynasty who ruled from 751 to 782 A.D. the kings of 
Kashmir rarely interfered in the concerns of the countries of India 
proper. This dynasty began thence to decline but it lived on till 
855 A.D. when the vigorous rule of Avantivarman of the Utpala 
dynasty succeeded. But his dynasty soon became effete and 
came to end in 939 A.D. when there being no claimant, the 
people elected YaSaskaradeva as king. His incapable son was set 
aside by Parvagupta of the Divira dynasty in 950 A.D. This 
dynasty, too, after two kings fell into the hands of the notorious 
Queen Didda who practically ruled supreme and set up minor 
puppets on the throne one after another till her death, about 
1004 A.D. when her brother’s son founded the Lohara dynasty 
of Kashmir. This dynasty produced many capable kings who 
prevented Kashmir falling like Kabul into the hands of the 
Turks. Kashmir, therefore, lived on as an independent Hindu 
kingdom during the third sub-period of our history (Vol. I 
p- 237) as we shall see again in our third volume. 

Going on to the Panjab, we must notice first the Jalandhara 
or Kangrakota kingdom of Trigarta ruled by kings of the 
luuar race of SuSarman from the most ancient times. As stated 
in Vol. I p. 384 we have the mention of Jayachandra in an in- 
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scription which gives us a date 804 A.D. and Kalhana mentions 
a king Indrachandra in 1040 A.D. The dynasties in the Hima- 
layan regions are all long-lived being free from molestation 
though the history of the fall of Kot Kangra before Mahmud 
forms an interesting episode in the history of Jalandhara which 
we shall have to relate in the account of Mahmud’s invasions. 


It is, indeed, difficult to determine what other kingdoms exist- 
ed in the Punjab during this period. The Tekka kings, the 
Gujar Alakhan, and Mihira Bhoja (Kanauj) are mentioned in 
the Rajtarangini but we have no direct inscriptional  evi- 
dence nor any continuous account. The history of Mahmud’s 
invasions shows that there was a kingdom at Lahore which made 
strenuous efforts to resist Mahmud but we have only Maho- 
medan records to prove its existence. It is, therefore, a very 
difficult thing to determine the Panjab kingdoms of this period 
and we rest content here with this short notice of the Fanjab. 


At Delhi a new kingdom had been founded by this time by 
one Anangapala Tomara (Tuar) see Tod by Crorke Vol. I p. 104 
where the Bardic tradition is given that Anangapdala a descendant 


of the Pandavas refounded the ancient Indraprastha in 
V.E. 848 (797° A.D.) which came to greater notice in 
the third sub-period of our history. We, however, find that 
even as early as about 913 A.D. the Chahamana king Chandana 
had to fight with a Tomara king named Rudrena. The fights 
between the Delhi Tomaras and the Sambhar Chahamanas 
appear to have become hereditary and were natural as the 
Tomaras were the neighbours of the latter on the north. The 
king Tantrapala defeated by the Chauhan Vakpati (943 
A.D.) may be taken to be a Tomara king; and Vakpati’s son 
Sinharaja is said distinctly to have defeated a Tomara king 
(name not given) in the Harsha stone inscription. We have 
very few inscriptions of the Tomaras of Delhi, then an insigni- 
ficant town, which came into view only in the third sub-period of 
our history. These Tomaras of Delhi must have been subordi- 
nate to the Pratihara empire of Kanauj as the Pehewa in- 
scription (Ep. Ind. I p. 242-184) shows. This inscription is dated 
882 A.D, 
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Passing on to the modern U. P. and Oudh we have already 
stated that these two provinces were then under the direct 
control of the emperors of Kanauj and there were no subordi- 
nate kingdoms in these parts. 

In Nepal as stated in our first volume (p. 375-376) the Lichhavi 
dynasty came to end about this period and the Rajput dynasty 
of. Nepal was established. This was, of course, in consonance 
with the trend of history in India generally. We have no inscrip- 
tional evidence relating to these kings; and we have to rely 
solely on local tradition and local VamS§avalis. This dynasty 
founded an era of its own which runs from 879 A.D..and it was 
certainly not the first king of this line who founded this era. 
We may, therefore, state generally that a Rajput dynasty of 
kings ruled in Nepal from about 800 A.D. down to the end of 
our sub-period. 

We have next to notice the kingdom of Kamarapa or Assam 
which seems to be still under the rule of the same Bhagadatta line 
of Bhaskaravarman. This kingdom was sometimes subordinate to 
the Palas of Bengal but its continued existence cannot be doubted 
even as an independent kingdom. For Arab writers of the 
gth and roth centuries A.D. as shown elsewhere mention 
Kamarapa as an important kingdom of India to the east of Bengal. 
. Eastern and Western Bengal were during this period united 
under the Palas of Monghyr and we, therefore, go on to notice 
the kingdom. of Orissa, the history of which has already been 
given in detail in our first volume (p. 320-326). The Kesari 
line of kings continued to rule in Orissa during the second sub- 
period of our history and they were orthodox Hindu kings 
and worshippers of Siva, the predominant deity of this period 
over the whole of India. Their rule according to the palm-leaf 
records of Jagannath lasted till 1132 A.D. when the modern 
Vishnu worship of Jagannath was introduced, But this is not 
quite reliable, for other records show that a line of kings who 
were. worshippers of the Sun intervened between them. When 
this Sun-worshipping line of kings was established we have no 
~ evidence of a contemporary character to show. The records which 
mention them are of much later date and give only probable 
information which may simply be noted here. 
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We have next to notice the Yavana kingdom in Andhra ruled 
by Vindhya-Sakti and others called Kainkila Yavanas in the 
Vishnu and Bhagavata Puranas. The existence of Yavanas 
about 800 A.D. is proved by the Khalimpur grant of the Palas 
_ where the Yavanas are described as subordinates of Kanauj. And 

in Kanauj records, too, we find mention of Andhra being con- 
quered. These Yavanas ruled till about 900 A. D. when their 
Tule was subverted by a Vaishnava dynasty which we shall 
notice in our third volume (see Vol. I p. 352-353). 

In Ko§$ala or Chattisgadh, the ancient Haihaya dynasty con- 
tinued to rule during this sub-period. So also in Vengi the Eastern 
Chalukyas ruled. They were, indeed, fortunate as their rule 
lasted from 633 A.D. to about 1015 A. D. that is, about 400 
years which is twice the average duration of a kingly dynasty. 
In what is modern Madras Presidency, many subordinate 
kings ruled but they were subject to the over-lordship of the 
Rashtrakitas of Malkhed. The Pallavas of Kanchi became 
effete about the same time as the early Chalukyas of Badami 
and the later Pallavas were subject to the Rashtrakatas, their 
king Dantivarman being defeated by the Rashtrakitas about 
803 A.D. (Vol. I p. 293). These Pallavas were finally supplanted 
by the Cholas whose rise belongs to the third sub-period of our 
history as it took place after 1000 A.D. There were other 
minor kings like the Pandyas and others, but the vigorous 
kingdoms of the south like those of the Cholas and the Hoysalas 
and the Gangas belong to the third period and we shall speak 
of these in detail in our third volume. 

On the west coast and at Kolhapur ruled two important kingly 
families of the Silahdras. They ruled from about 800 to 1200 
A.D. They were certainly subordinate to the Rashtrakutas 
during this period and their greatness belongs to the third 
sub-period of our history and will, therefore, be treated of in our 


third volu:ae. 


at 


CHAPTER XI. 
CONTEMPORARY ARAB WRITERS. 


Very interesting and corroborative information is found re- 
corded in the accounts of travel of contemporary Arab writers and 
it deserves to be summarised in a special chapter. It is difficult 
to have access to the original writings of these writers as these 
are translated into French only ; but we can make use of the 
extracts given by Elliot in his most interesting history, Research 
in his time was in its infancy, and Elliot could not identify 
the names of kingdoms and towns, but now that the history of 
Medizval Hindu India is much more explored, it is pleasant to 
note how the writings of these Arab travellers exactly represent 
the political, social and religious conditions of this period (80o- 
tooo A.D.). We make, therefore, no apology to quote the 
relevant extracts here and to note their significance. 

The first traveller noted by Elliot (Vol. I) is the merchant 
Sulaiman who made several voyages from the Persian Gulf to 
India and China and wrote his work in 857 A.D. He observes 
that the four great kings of the world are the kings of Babylon, 
of China, of the Greeks (Constantinople) and the Balhara who 
is the most eminent of the kings of India and is acknowledged 
as such by them. Elliot could not identify Balhara, nor his 
capita! Mankir, but it is now well known that Balhara is the 
Arabic pronunciation of the word Vallabharai and Mankir is 
Manyakheta, the capital of the Rashtrakutas which is, no doubt, 
very distant from the sea. That the Rashtraktta king was the 
most powerful king in India at that time we have already seen 
and he was the over-lord of the whole of southern India. Sulai- 
man further says that “every prince in India is master in his 
own state but all pay homage to the Balhara”. We have 
always insisted upon the fact that ancient Indian Empire did 


not mean annexation. Each subject king was allowed to rule 
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‘ as before and had merely to pay homage on occasions to his 
over-lord. Unlike other kings the Balhara appears to have 

' maintained a regular army and “‘ this army was regularly paid 
as among the Arabs.” ‘“‘ He has many horses and elephants.” 
“‘ The coins in use are the Tataria Dirhams and‘ ‘they are dated in 
the year in which the dynasty acquired the throne. They do 
not.use any era like the Arabs.’”’ This is rather strange ; for, the 
Rashtraktitas always use the Saka era in their inscriptions ; 
but possibly their coins had only regal years. ‘‘ The Balhara 
is partial to the Arabs and his subjects follow his example.” 
‘‘ Balhara is a title which is borne by all kings.” 

“The Balhara is always at war with the king of Jurz.” The 
next important kingdom in India then was thus that of Jurz 
and Jurz or Gurjar is, undoubtedly, Kanauj as other Arab writers 
also testify. “‘ This king of Jurz has most excellent cavalry. 
No other prince has so fine cavalry.’’ ‘‘ His camels and horses 
are numerous. He is unfriendly to the Arabs.”’ ‘‘ His territo- 
ries form a tongue of land.” This can be explained on the fact 
that the Kanauj empire extended into Kathiawar. ‘‘ Exchange 
is carried on in this state by silver and gold dust.’’ We know 
that Bhoja first struck coins called the Adivaraha dramma. 
‘No country in India is more safe from robbers.’’ We have 
already quoted this certificate about the extremely well ordered 
administration of the empire of Kanauj which is valuable espe- 
cially when we remember that the territories of modern Gwalior 
and Bundlekhand which were then under Kanauj have always 
been noted for dacoits. 

The next kingdom mentioned by Sulaiman is Tafik which is 
a small state and where the “women are white and the most 
beautiful in India.” Scholars are at a loss to identify this 
kingdom. It cannot, of course, be Aurangabad as Elliot thought. 
It may be located in the Himalayas as one Arab traveller actual- 
ly states that it was in the mountains. If the name Tafik can- 
not be equated with any Indian name, it is, indeed, a misfortune 
but we think this kingdom may be identified with Jalandhara or 
part of the Panjab and the word Tak comes nearest to Tafik. 

It is equally a misfortune that the next kingdom menticned 
viz., that of Rahmi cannot also be properly identified. “ All 
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these three kingdoms border on it and it is at war with Jurz ;” 
would identify it with Bengal which seems most probable as 
from other Arab writers it appears that it extended up to the 
Bay of Bengal. ‘ He has a great elephant force,” exaggerated to 
50,000. This is also well applicable to Magadha and Gauda 
in the jungles of which elephants abounded. “ There is a stuff 
made in this country which is not found elsewhere, so fine and 
delicate that a dress made of it may pass through a signet ring. 
It is made of cotton and we have seen a piece of it.” This 
clearly refers to the fine muslins made in Bengal and this testi- 
mony shows that Bengal was famous for its fine muslins even 
through the days of Medieval Hindu India. This fact further 
identifies Rahmi with Bengal. But what is Rahmi? We have 
not yet found its Indian equivalent. 

We have next three kingdoms mentioned viz., Kashbin 
(probably in the Himalayas with white people), Kiranj and Se- 
rendib (Ceylon) but these do not belong to India proper. The 
political condition reflected in this short description by Sulai- 
man of 850 A.D. shows as it really was at that period, the Rash- 
trakatas, the Pratiharas and the Palas of the Deccan, the Gangetic 
valley and Bengal being the three most powerful kingdoms in 
_ India. We will refer to other statements recorded by Sulai- 
‘man in our notice of the social and religious conditions of the 
country. 

II. Ibn Khurdadba who died about 912 A.D. 

“ The greatest king of India is the Balhara ; the other kings are 
Jabal (Java), Tafan, Jurz, Rahmi, Kamrun (Kamrupa). 
Between Rahmi and the other kings communication is 
kept by ships. He has 50,000 elephants. His country produces 
cotton cloth and Aloe wood.” Fhis amply identifies Rahmi 
with Bengal. This author describes.the 7 castes of the people 
in a manner which requires special mention and these will be 
noticed separately. 

III. Al Masudi, an acute Arab writer of 332 A. H. (953 A.D.) 
After describing some imaginary kings of ancient India he says, 
‘After Koresh (Sri Harsha) the country broke up into diverse 
mations and tribes such as Sind, Kanauj and Kashmir. The 
city of Mankir submitted to a king called Balhara. There pre- 
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vails a difference of language and religion and they are frequent- 
ly at war with one another. The greatest king is the Balhara 
of Mankir. Some kings have their territory in the mountains 
away from the sea as Kashmir, Tafan etc. The troops of the 
Balhara are innumerable including elephants but his troops are 
mostly infantry as his capital lies among mountains. One of 
the kings far from the sea is the Bautira who is the lord of the 
city of Kanauj. This is the title given to all the kings. He has 
armies on the west, the south, the east and the north.” 

Now this word Bautra offers a further puzzle which is yet 
unsolved. Foreigners twist Indian names into strange words. 
The Portuguese called the Adilshah of Bijapur Yadilcao. The 
word Baunra is repeated by other Arab travellers and histori- 
cally applies to the Pratihara Emperors of Kanauj. Rais rai 
as in Balhara, but Baur leads to nothing unless one sees in it 
Pratihara. 

“The Mihran (Indus) comes from well-known sources in the 
highlands of Sind, and Kanauj and from Kashmir, Kandahar 
and Tafan.” This shows first that the empire of Kanauj 
extended into the Panjab and secondly that the Tafan country 
lay in the Himalayas. 

‘The king of Kandahar is called Hahaj a name common to 
all sovereigns. Kandahar is called the country of the Rahbut 
(Rajput). The king of Kashmir is called Rai. Kashmir forms 
part of Sind.’”’ What is Hahaj is another riddle, but that there 
were Rajput kings in Kandahar at this period is clear from this. 
Kashmir forming part of Sind is an absurdity. Perhaps the 
Arabs of Sind laid claim to it in their vaunts. 

“The Bauura king of Kanauj keeps four armies in the field 
in the four quarters. Each of these numbers 7 to g lakhs of 
men. The army of the north wars against the king of Multan 
and the Musalmans on the frontier and the army of the south 
fights against the Balhara king of Mankir.’’ This is candid 
testimony to the power of the Kanauj emperors who kept the 
Arabs long confined to Multan and did not allow them to extend 
their conquest. The Rastrakitas of the south who were leagued 
with the Arabs were equally watched. The kings of Karauj 
appear thus to be very rigid orthodox kings, powerful enough 
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not td only check the Arabs but even to expel them from Multan. 
For this traveller further testifies that ‘‘ whenever the unbelievers 
march against Multan and the faithful do not think themselves 
strong enough to oppose them, they threaten to break the 
sacred idol of the Sun and their armies, immediately withdraw.” 
What a strange testimony to the foolish superstitious beliefs 
of the Hindus of the gth and roth century ! 

Finally, Al Masudi speaks of the kingdom of Rahmi which 
he says ‘‘ extends both along the sea and the continent.” It is 
frequently at war with Juzr and with Balhara on whose king- 
doms his dominions border. ‘It is bounded by an inland 
kingdom called Kaman “ whose inhabitants are fair and have 
their ears pierced.” This is plainly a reference to the kingdom 
of Kamrup or Assam the inhabitants of which we orthodox 
Hindus. 

IV. Al Istakhri who wrote about 951 A.D. ‘‘ From’ Kam- 
baya to Saimur is the land of the Balhara.” This distinctly 
shows that the Rashtrakutas ruled in Gujarat, south and middle, 
and in Konkan. “ And in it there are several Indian kings—” 
shows that there were subordinate kings under them. One of 
these was in Lata or Gujarat itself. ‘‘It is a land of infidels ; 
but there are Musalmans in the cities and none but Musalmans 
ruled over them on the part of the Balhara.”’ This political 
arrangement resembles the modern capitulations of the Euro- 
peans in Egypt and elsewhere. ‘‘ There are Juma Masjids in 
them.” The Deccanies appear to be, from of old, tolerant and 
not very rigid Hindus, like the Hindus of the U. P. or Kanauj. 

V. Ibn Haukal who seems to have finished his work in 976 
A.D. “From Kambaya (Khambayat) to Saimur (Chaul) is 
the land of the Balhara and in it there are several kings. 
The city in which the Balhara resides is Mankir. From 
Kambaya to Saimur the villages lie close to one another and 
there is much land under cultivation.”. This shows that Gujarat 
and Konkan were in good flourishing condition under the rule 
of the Rashtrakitas. 


BOOK V. 


GENERAL SURVEY. 
CHAPTER I. 
LANGUAGE. 


Arab travellers record that there were diverse languages in 
India. This is, indeed, true of Medieval Hindu India. But 
what languages were these ? Were they the classical Prakrits— 
Maharashtri, Sauraseni, Magadhi and Paisachi which once were 
certainly spoken languages in the south, the middle, the east and 
the north-west respectively ? We have some, yet not ample, 
Indian records to prove that the modern representatives of these, 
viz., the Marathi, the Hindi, the Bengali and the Panjabi had 
come into existence by this time. We exclude from our considera- 
tion the Non-Aryan languages of the extreme south viz., the 
Tamil, the Malyali, the Kanarese and the Telagu of the eastern 
coast. Tamil was the oldest of these and, in fact, the parent of 
them all and these, too, appear to have come into existence 
about this time. We have observed in our first chapter that 
the second sub-period of Medizval Hindu History viz., A.D. 
800-1000 was characterised by the rise of modern languages. 
We believe that Marathi, Bengali, Hindi, and Panjabi 
came into existence about the same time and by about the 
same causes ; and their rise cannot be traced further back than 
this period. Even the Kanarese, the Malyali and the Telagu 
came into existence at this time by the operation of the same 
causes which we proceed to note. 

When Buddhism was overthrown and Hinduism 0 
re-established, it was both a political and a religious revoluuon. 


r Aryanism 
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Buddhism was mainly professed by foreigners; even now 
foreigners are more in favour of Buddhism than Hinduism. 
The reason is plain. Hinduism is exclusive while Buddhism is 
not. Hinduism again believes in the revelation of the Vedas, 
Buddhism does not and hence has no connection with past 
India. When, therefore, Hinduism was established, ancient 
orthodox kingly families of Kshatriyas came to the front and the 
foreign ruling families or the VaiSya and Sadra ruling families 
disappeared. Naturally, Sanskrit began to be studied by the 
Kshatriyas and by others to a greater extent and the Prakrits 
which were taken up by Buddhism and Jainism for their sacred 
literature gradually fell into disuse. The infusion of Sanskrit, 
therefore, began to operate on the spoken languages of the people 
and the modern vernaculars of India with their sterner charac- 
ter and stronger pronunciation began to be formed. The need 
of religion alsa assisted the process. New Hindu philosophy 
notably the philosophy of Sankara arose about this time viz., 
about 800 A.D. and it was necessary to preach the new ideas to 
the people in their vernaculars. It was thus that the modern 
languages with their provincial peculiarities began to be formed 
in every province under both political and religious necessi- 
ties." Thus under the influence of the same impulses by the 
infusion of Sanskrit words and Sanskrit sounds, the mcdern 
Sanskrit-born and even Tamil-born languages arose about this 
time in the different provinces of India. What were these new 
languages named ? 

Al Masudi who describes the countries of the east and the 
west as they were in his age (332 A. H. or 943 A.D.) records that 
the inhabitants of Mankir which is the capital of Balhara speak 
the Kiriya language which has this name from Kira the place 
where it is spoken. On the coast as in Saimur, Subara, Thana 
and other towns a language called Lariya is spoken which has 
its name from the sea which washes these countries.” (Elliot I 
p. 25.) Now here there is no mention of the name Marathi 
and Gujarati though the language spoken on the coast of Thana 
and Sopara and above the Ghats at Malkhed must have. been 
the same. It seems that a language called Ladi did once exist 
in Lad or Lata country #.e., modern southern Gujarat and that it 
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it has now merged or changed into the Gujarati language. ‘But 
Kiria must certainly be a name given to the new language of 
Maharashtra by the Arabs as it is expressly stated that the name 
was derived from Kir name of the place. The Arabs pronounce 
Indian names most strangely. Balhara is now known to be Val- 
labharai; while Mankir is Manyakhet ; and from Kir the second 
portion of Mankir the Arabs must have given the name Kiriya 
to the language. As the word Kiriya does not contain na, it 
does not seem that Kiriya is an abreviation of Kanari, nor can 
ka be changed into ki. It must, therefore, be held that Kuriya 
is the name coined by the Arabs for the Marathi language whicii 
then was being formed and was not a name actually in use 
in Maharashtra. Naturally at such a time there must have 
been strong differences in the speech of different localities. 
Under the influence of greater communication and of written 
grammar and vocabulary, the Marathi of modern days is nearly 
the same all over Maharashtra, Khandesh, Konkan, Baroda, 
-Berar and Nagpore. But in the beginning there must have 
been greater local differences and the language of Thana, the 
capital of Northern Konkan must have been markedly different 
from the language of Mankir, the capital of the Ghat country ; 
and hence the language of North Konkan must have struck the 
Arab traveller as different. Even at the present day, the 
language of the Mahomedans of Kalyan and Bhiwandi, though 
it is Marathi, is different from the language of the cducated 
Hindus which again differs in some respects from the language 
of the villagers. The Marathi language of these North Konkan 
Mahomedans is again quite distinct from the language of the 
Southern Konkan Mahomedans ; while the Konkani language 
of Goa is again distinct. These differences of Marathi require 
to be studied and they will show us how the present Marathi 
language emerged from the ancient Maharashtri Prakrit. 


That the Prakrits were ance spoken languages cannot be doubt- 
ed. The rules of Sanskrit dramaturgy require that certain cha- 
racters should speak certain Prakrits. For poetry and higher 
thought, Mahardshtri is prescribed and for ordinary speech of 
women and other characters Sauraseni. For servants Magadhi 
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is to be used and for ruffians etc., the PaiSachi. These rules 
show that occupations like provincial linguistic differences stick. 
The Pandits of the south were then as now learned men and ser- 
vants came from the east ; while soldiers and ruffians came from 
the north-west. It, therefore, cannot be denied that the Prak- 
rits were once spoken languages. But it canot also be denied 
that they ceased to be spoken languages in the 8th or gth century 
A.D. They were then used in compositions by learned men 
only and had become as artificial as Sanskrit. Thus, when Raja- 
Sekhara wrote his play in Maharashtri and the same was acted at 
_Kanauj it could not have been understood by the common people, 
but could have been appreciated only by the learned. How 
different modern Marathi is from the Maharashtri of RajaSekhara 
will appear to any one who reads that work. 


There it will appear that every Sanskrit word is softened into 
the corresponding Maharashtri word by prescribed rules of soft- 
ening the Sanskrit forms and letters. The new vernaculars 
gave up this effeminate character, began to use Sanskrit words 
without change, thus introducing Tatsama words in addition to 
Tadbhava and evolved new forms of inflexions and conjugations. 
These were, of course, different in different provinces but all 
were derived from Sanskrit originals. Even the Non-Aryan 
languages began to use Sanskrit words as they were and thus 
gave a different turn to themselves though inflexions and con- 
jugations could not be copied from Sanskrit and nouns and 
verbs were inflected and conjugated with Non-Aryan suffixes. 
It seems thus that the Kanarese language was formed about this 
time and spread in the Southern Maratha Country. How this 
country which is Maratha by race and which is properly -called 
Southern Maratha Country even now, became Karnatik by 
language is a problem which has not been solved. That the 
people of this part spoke Mahar4shtri in centuries previous has 
already been shown by us in Vol. I page 317. Inscriptions of 
ancient times up to the 4th century A.D. undoubtedly prove 
that Maharashtri in a cultivated form was spoken in the country 
nowy the home of Kanarese. Why and how this change occurred 
we have not materials to discuss; but it is certain that this change 
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had taken place by the end of the 8th century as we proceed to 
show. 


The Alas Plate of Yuvaraja Govind II (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 260) 
states that Dantidurga “easily with a small force conquered 
Karnataka which had humbled Kanchi, Kerala, Chola, Pandya, 
Sriharsha and Vajrata.’’ This is again repeated in the Paithan 
grant of Govind III dated 794 A.D. (Ep. Ind. III. p. 108) and 
is also mentioned in a grant of Krishnaraja I (Ep. Ind. XVI. 
p. 121) of 772 A.D. It seems thus clear that in the latter half 
of the 8th century A.D., the Chalukya kingdom of Badami 
was looked upon as Karnataka; while the Rashtrakitas from 
the north who conquered them from the north considered 
themselves as Marathas or Rattas. It must be remembered 
that Hiuen Tsang in about 640 A.D. described PulakeSin of 
Badami as ruler of Maharashtra ; in fact, his Maharashtra ex- 
tended from the Nerbudda down to the Tungabhadra. A hun- 
dred and fifty years later Badami was Karnataka, of course, 
by language and not race. The Kanarese language, it seems, 
like Northern Gaudian modern languages, had come into ex- 
istence and had extended its influence up to the Krishna by 
this time. 

The Eastern Chalukyas who were by race and origin Marathas 
had become by this time Andhras or Telagus. They were 
off-shoots from the Chalukyas of Badami and were nominally 
subject to their suzerainty. When the Rashtrakitas conquered 
Karnataka Chalukya Empire, they laid claim to suzerainty over 
the Eastern Chalukyas and naturally had to establish it by the 
sword. The Alas plates speak of this conflict. The Eastern 
Chalukyas submitted and are shown to be subordinate to the 
Rashtrakatas in later grants and are described as Kalingas or 
Telagus. They had become so by language and by local 
marriage, relations. They called themselves Chalukyas in their 
records ; but were called Kalingas by outsiders. The Telagu 
language, too seems to have emerged into prominence at about 
this time. 

We need not and cannot speak much of che Bengali which 
emerged out of the Magadhi about this time with provincial 
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peculiarities still the same ; nor of the Hindi, Eastern add 
Western. It is a subject of study by itself. But we give in the 
following note extracts from Dr. Grierson’s Survey of Indian 
languages showing how far back the written literature in each 
important language goes back. These will support, to great 
degree, our theory that the modern vernaculars of India, 
whether Sanskrit-born or Tamil-born began to fleurish from 
the 9th century A. D. 


NOTE. 


Extracts from Dr. Grierson’s survey of Iudian Languages relating 


to the dates of the oldest writings in each Indian Language. 


(1) Kanarese :—The oldest works go back to at least the 1oth century 
A.D. The origin of the Kanarese literature is due to the labours of the 
Jains and the first literary works are largely influenced by Sanskrit. Three 
periods are distinguished in Karnarese Literature (1) Ancient Kanarese 
from at least the roth to the 13th. ‘Che principal productions are based on 
prosody and grammar based on Sanskrit originals, sectarian works and 
poetical works in a highly artificial style. This literature is in an old 
dialect which is said to be quite uniform and to show an extraordinary 
polish. It is full of Sanskrit loan words and differs from modern Kanarese 
in phonology and inflexional system ; e.g. Panipas Adipurana (941 A.D.) 
&c. (2) Medieval Kanarese. The old rules of inflexion and syntax are no 
longer observed and new forms are introduced-——13th to 15th centuries. 
(3) Modern Kanarese. Literature can be traced back to about the be- 
ginning of the 16th century. A large proportion of Vaishnav poetry 
agrees with the dialect of the 2nd period. 


(z) Telagu :—According to tradition the first Telagu writer was Kanva. 
His work is lost and the earliest extant work in Telagu belongs roughly to 
A.D. 1000. About that time King Vishnuvardhana alias Raja—Raja- 
narendra (1022-1060) was a great patron of the Telagu literature and at 
his court lived Nannaya Bhatta, the author of the oldest extant Telagu 
grammar, and the principal author of the Telagu version of the Maha- 
bharata (p. 580 Vol. IV). Hiuen Tsang mentions that the Andhras had 
language of their own written in an alphabet which did not much differ 
from that of the north. Kumarila mentions the Andhra Dravida Bhasha 
(he mentions only the Dravida Bhasha) while the use of the same alphabet 
by Andhras noticed by Hieun Tsang is memorable. 


(3) Bengali :—There is no doubt about the fact that it is from some 
eastern form of Magadhi that Bengali is directly derived. The very 
same incrpacities of vocal organs exist with Bengali now that existed 
with their predecessors 800 years ago. A Bengali cannot pronounce 
kshm any more than they could. He cannot pronounce a clear s, but 
must make it sh. The compcund letter hy beats him and instead he has 
to say jjh. In literature, one of the oldest poet is Chandidasa who flourish- 
ed about the 14th century and wrote songs in praise of Krishna (page 15 
Vol. V.) 
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(4) Eastern Hindi :—From earliest times Oudh has been the centre of 
literary activity and to describe the old literature would require a difficult 
study. But when Tulsidasa wrote his works in Hindi it sealed its fate 
altogether (he died in the year 1624) and every author writes in his manner 
Malik Mahommad Jaisi wrote the epic Padmavati before him (1540) 
which deals with the adventures of Ratnasing, king of Chitor and its 
siege and sack by Alauddin (Vo. VI. page 13.) 


(sj Western Hindi:—Bhils, through Dravidians, of Rajputana and 
Khandesh have given up their language and speak a western Hindi dialect 
called Bhili.) Rajasthani and Marwadi have old literature which have 
not been studied. Prithviraj Rasa by Chand though the oldest extant 
work is of a suspicious character. Marwadi has an old literature which 
is called Dingal. The poems of Mirabai are in what is called the Braj 
Bhasha also called Pingala. (Vol. IX page 15.) 


(6) Marathi :—Ramatarkavagig$a and Kramadifvara mention Dakshi- 
natya as a form of Maharashtra apabhranga. The Sahityadarpana makes 
Dakshinatya identical with Vaidarbhika. Modern Marathi is so old that 
Dakshinatya and Vaidarbhika might well refer to it. The oldest Marathi 
inscription of which any thing is known goes back to about 1115 A.D. and 
an inscription of some extent is dated in 1207 A.D. Ep. India Vol. I page 
343 and Vol. IX page 109 (Vol. VII page 15.) 


CHAPTER II. 
CASTE AND SOCIAL CONDITION. 


We propose in this chapter to describe the social condition of 
India including caste (which is the most prominent feature of 
the Hindu society) during the second sub-period of our history. 
The materials for taking such a survey are not ample but never- 
theless we can make an attempt from inscriptions as well as the 
writings of foreign (Arab) travellers whose evidence is always 
very important, for things striking strike foreigners more than 
they do ourselves. We have unfortunately no native writer 
like Bana to assist us in this period ; but we propose to take some 
help from the later Smritis which were probably composed 
during this period though we can never be certain about their 
dates. We think a fairly accurate account of the social condi- 
tion of the country can be presented from these materials. To 
begin with, the first observation to make is that caste was still 
not rigid as it is at present and that the ramification of the 
main castes into minor sub-castes had not yet begun. That is 
to say, the Brahmins, for instance, throughout India formed one 
caste without sub-divisions as at present based on provincial or 
other minor differences. Thus we do not find Brahmin donees 
in inscriptions described as Kanojia or Dravida. Indeed, the 
same method as prevailed in the preceding periods obtained 
of describing Brahmins by their gotra and by their Sakha and 
the same practice in describing these continued viz., adding sa 
to the gotra name and the term Sabrahmachari to the name of 
the Sakha. Thus, for instance, the Vardha grant of Rashtrakita 
Akalavarsha A.D. 940 (Ep. Ind. V) mentions the donee as 
afqadafarra angreanist aisaerareaieet. In modern times 
the Brahmins have nearly forgotten their Sakha or Sabrahma- 
chariship and if they remember their gotra they do not know that 
they have to add sa to it when mentioning it along with their 
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name. It is not necessary to give many instances of this, for 
they occur in almost every grant. Brahmins were, therefore, 
then known and distinguished by their gotras and their Sakha 
(or branches of Vedic ritual or Sutras) and not known as Gujarati 
or Deccani though their place of residence is usually mentioned. 
Thus in the grant of Karkaraja dated 812 A.D. (J. Bengal VIII 
p. 292) Aguas areearsaanrsy arafeaaareanem is the des- 
cription of the donee. A Brahmin from Valabhi in Kathiawad who 
had gone to the Rashtrakita king in Malkhed might well have 
been described as a Lata or Saurdshtra Brahmin. So the donee 
in the Sangli grant (I. A. XII) is a Brahmin from Paundra- 
vardhana ; but he is not called a Guad Brahmin, but is as usual 
described as a@ifarweara arsrareaqasrearit. It seems certain 
that the modern distinctions had not yet arisen and that the 
Brahmins of India formed one caste throughout India*. The 
same may be said of the second caste viz., the Kshatriyas. They 
too formed one caste without distinction of Khatri or Rajput, 
Bais or Maratha and freely intermarried throughout the whole 
country. The Kshatriyas no doubt ceased during this period 
to mention their gotras in their inscriptions. Whereas in the 
preceding centuries we find the Chalukyas of the Deccan taking 
pride in describing themselves as MaAnavyasagotra and the 
Pallavas of Kanchi as Bharadvajasagotra, the Rashtrakditas of 
Malkhed in the same Deccan nowhere mention their gotra in 
their records and the same may be said of the Kshatriva fami- 
lies of the north. Thus the inscript’ons of the Pratiharas of 
Kanauj nowbere mention their gotra, nor those of the Guhilots 
of Mewad. . The gotra of the Chahamdnas appears incidentally 
in their records while the Vasishtha gotra of the Paraméaras also 
is pot mentioned usually but only in the legend of the origin of 
the Paramaras. So also the gotra of the Chalukyas of the north 
is only incidentally mentioned in the legend of their origin. 
Probably the kula of the Kshatriyas became important from 
this time and began to assume importance which it holds to-day. 


*We may here refer to the following loka from Paragara Smriti as 
showing that gotra and charana were the only things that then differen- 


tiated Brahmins, a JPSaT AAT = eareaqraya aay | (48-1) in connec- 
tion With an Atithi. 
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In fact the kula began itself to be called gotra and in one inscrip- 
tion we find that the name of the kula is given as the Pratihara- 
gotra (Buchk. Ins. E. I. IX. p. 199). So also the Naravahana 
inscription of V. S. 1028 describes Bappaka as Guhilagotra- 
narendrachandra. This must be due to the fact that Vedic 
ritual and Vedic sacrifices were now not in vogue with the 
Kshatriyas and the worship of Puranic deities, especially of 
Siva, became supreme. The former required the recital of gotra 
and Pravara, while the latter did not. Naturally gotra and 
Pravara lost importance with the Kshatriyas who, however, never 
lost respect for the Vedas and Vedic ordinary ritual not involving 
the killing of animals and hence have preserved the memory of 
their gotra and Pravara to this day, though they have ceased to 
count them of importance. 

The VaiSyas, too, may be presumed to form yet one caste 
throughout India, for we yet do not come across the names of 
their modern subdivisions—MaheSri, Lad and so on. They, of 
course, had already lost touch with Vedic ritual, having turned 
Buddhists in far greater number than the higher two castes and 
hence they have not preserved the memory of their gotras. 
This must be placed even as early as the first spread of Bud- 
dhism under ASoka, for we find that the Srauta Sutras in their 
Pravaradhyayas treat VaiSyas separately from Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas and assign to them only one gotra and Pravara 
viz., WVatsapri. When the VaiSyas returned to Hinduism they 
became mostly followers of Vaishnavism for reasons which vc 
will elucidate in our third volume. 

These three castes were and are the most important ones, but 
there were many intermediate main castes also. These are not 
much mentioned in the inscriptions though the Kayastha caste 
as writer of inscriptions often finds mention. These Kayasthas, 
too, were apparently one caste throughout India, and had not 
yet-<eplit: up-inte-.subdivisions as at present. The same may be 
predicated of other intermediate main castes. 

The number of these main castes must have been even ther. 
large though not as large as it is at present. For, we have a 
description of Indian caste from an Arab traveller of the ture 
and he counts the castes as seven unly, much in the same way as 
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Megasthenes gave the number of India castes as seven. Ibn 
Khurdadba who wrote his book about goo A.D. thus describes 
Indian castes :—-‘‘ There are seven classes of the Hindus; viz.._ 
st Sibkutria who are men of highest caste from among whom 
kings are chosen. The people of the other classes do homage 
to tlus class only. 2nd, Brahmins who totally abstain from wine 
and ‘ermented liquors. 3rd, Kataria who drink not more than 
three cups of wine. The daughters of the class of Brahmins 
are not given in marriage to this class, but the Brahmins take 
their daughters. 4th Sudaria who are by profession husband- 
men ; 5th Baisura who are by profession artificers and domestics ; 
6th Sandalia who perform menial services. 7th Lahud ; their 
women are fond of adornments and the men are fond of amuse- 
ments and games of skill.” This is a pretty correct description 
of caste as it existed in India in the gth and roth centuries and 
as it struck an outsider who though not acquainted with its 
intricacies can not but have marked the essential features of it. 
Strangely enough, in this list the Sabkutria who plainly form 
the class of the royal families of India (subsequently enumerated 
as 36) are placed even above the Brahmins. But that the 
Rajputs separated themselves from ordinary Kshatriyas is 
plain and they rightly deserved by their valour, their high 
morais and their indomitable spirit of opposition to Mahorreda- 
nism the hrst place assigned to them. The next class is plainly 
that uf the Brahmins. The third are the ordinary Kshatriyas. 
The fourth can well be recognised 2s the Sudras who now formed 
the bulk of the agriculturists of the country. But they ought 
to have been placed below the fifth viz., the Baisura. These 
are the VaiSyas. They had long given up agriculture which had 
belonged to them even according to the Bhagavadgita and those 
who still practised it were as we have already shown in Vol. I, 
treated as Sudras. The Vaisyas are described herein as artificers 
amd domestics. They are not, strangely enough, described as 
traders who are nowhere mentioned. Probably this is an omis- 
sion. But Megasthenes also includes merchants under artifi- 
cers Who again are usually treated as Vaisyas in India. The 
sixth Sandalia are the Chandalas and they performed all menial 
services. We saw in Bana that the Chandalas were employed 
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as grooms in Harsha’s army. Lastly; the Lahuds appear to be 
the ancesters of many of our wandering tribes from their descrip- 
tion, viz., that their women are fond of omaments and their men 
are fond of amusements and games of skill. All these names 
are identifiable, it must be lastly remarked, except the first and 
the last viz., the Sabkutria* and the Lahuda and their Sanskrit 
equivalents can not be guessed ; but from the description of their 
occupations these two castes are plainly the highest Rajputs 
and the lowest rope dancers and others. 

Caste, as we have already explained elsewhere, has two as- 
pects, the occupational and the matrimonial ; and in the above 
description of Khurdadba we have some hints as to the matri- 
monial aspects of caste also which we proceed to develop. First 
marriage appears to have been restricted generally to the caste 
itself. But Ibn Khurdadba marks, like Megasthenes, one 
exception viz., that the Brahmin could marry a daughter of a 
Kshatriya which was the fact. Probably, the Khsatriya also 
claimed a similar privilege and married VaiSya wives. The provi- 
sions of later Smritis may be referred to here with advantage. 
The Vyasa Smriti has the following interesting Slokas :— 


seat fe aanaaeat ar araaged | 
aearaeaea: Gar a aanieneiad Il 
Sata afsat fad deat a ara Par 
4g gat Rs: aerarea: Grats Il 


Now this provision of law belongs somewhat to the previous 
period, but it represents the state of facts accurately even for 
this period with one exception. Formerly, by the Manu Smriti 
the Brahmin could marry Kshatriya, VaiSya and Sadra wives. 
Now the marriage of a Sadra woman by a Brahmin or generally 
by the higher castes was prohibited. We have seen that Bana had 
ParaSava brothers and, therefore, such marriages were practised 
even ac late as Bana’s father. Now the marriage of Sadra 
women by all the three higher classes was prohibited. A VaiSya 
could formerly marry a VaiSya and a Sadra wife, but now he had 
only one wife viz., his own caste woman. The Kshatriya could 


* Is it possible that Sabkutria may be a distortion of Sukshatiya 
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marry still a Kshatriya and a VaiSya woman, and a Brahmin 
could marry three. Thisis what is laid down by Vyasa. But the 
remarkable thing is ‘that the Smriti provides that a man must 
marry first a woman of his own caste and then marry a lower 
caste woman. Indeed, such seems to have been the general 
practice in this period which eventually led to the stoppage of 
marriage with other caste girls. Of course, among Brahmins, 
only those in affluent circumstances or in high position could 
get Kshatriya or VaiSya wives. Ibn Khurdadba allows the 
privilege to Brahmins only who could marry a Kshatriya wife ; 
but a Kshatriya also from the Smritis could marry a VaiSya 
wife. The Brahmins could get Kshatriya wives as date as 
RajaSekhara of the roth century A.D. who had a Chahamana 
lady to wife. It may be noted that the Brahmin royal families 
of Kabul and Sind were, to all intent, Kshatriyas and were 
Brahmins still only in the fact that they could get Brahmin 
women still to wife, which the Kshatriyas could not. This privi- 
lege of marrying a woman of the lower caste in the Aryan varnas 
could not but have had a wholsesome influence socially in 
bridging over the feeling of separateness caused by caste which 
did come over India in the next period when marriages became 
restricted to the same caste. Such marriages were feasible, it 
must be borne in mind, because the food of the three higher 
classes was still the same. 

But the feeling of separateness must have begun to arise 
even then owing to the lower status that now began to be assign- 
ed to the progeny. The above quoted dictum of Vyasa says 
that the progeny of the lower caste women was still of the higher 
caste. “ A son born of her is not lower than a savarna.” This 
was certainly the oldest law, a law which led to the present 
mixture of blood discernible in all classes. But the latest law 
prevailing in the oth.and ioth centuries was that piugeny 
belonged to the caste of the-mether. The intermediate step 
of aesignimy the progeny to a mixed caste which was neither 
that of the father, nor that of the mother must have led to 
many inconveniences and troubles. The progeny under the 
new rule would revert to the mother’s caste ard it 
would be cared for by the mother and her relations only, 
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This state of the altered status of the progeny, aS has already 
been shown, is reflected in many inscriptions of the time. 
Having described caste in its racial or matrimonial aspect we 
will now go on to describe caste in the oth and roth 
centuries in its occupational aspect. And here, as in 
Marriage so in profession, Brahmins were at liberty to take 
to professions of the lower castes in addition to their own 
peculiar profession, viz., the priestly. They were particularly 
soldiers and government officers of high 2s well as low rank. The 
Brahmins, no doubt, still kept the van in the professions of learn- 
ing. Thus the merchant Sulaiman, both in corroboration of 
and in addition to what Ibn Khurdadba has recorded says “ in 
all these kingdoms the nobility is considered to form but one 
family. It is the same with learned men and physicians. They 
form a distinct caste and the profession never goes out of it.” 
(Ell. I. p. 6). Abu Zaid says ‘‘ There are men devoted to religion 
and science called Brahmins. They have also their poets who 
live at the court of their kings, astronomers, philosophers, divi- 
ners. Among them, are diviners and jugglers who perform 
most astonishing feats. These observations are specially appli- 
cable to Kanauj, a large country forming the empire of Jurz.” 
(ditto p. 10). This shows that Brahmins followed the most 
varied professions of intellect and that Brahmins of Kanauj 
or rather Northern India were still ahead of the Brahmins of 
India as in the days of Bana. Al-Masudi similarly records 
“ Brahmins are honoured as the most illustrious and noble 
caste. Royalty is confined to one family. The positions of 
Vazir etc. are also hereditary.” Thus Brahmins and Kshatri- 
yas were usually proficient in letters and arms their respective 
professions. We may note, however, certain special features 
of the period. And first though religion and letters were the 
usual occupation of Brahmins and arms the occupation of 
Kshatriyas, there were many Kshatriyas who were devoted to 
letters. In as much as there was no objection to Kshatriyas 
studying the Vedas and the Sastras, they often excelled in these 
branches of study and it is satisfactory to note that in all the 
leading Rajput kingly families there were found kings who were 
as expert in letters as in arms, . Indeed, Maharaj Amarsing of 
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Mewad was right when he said “it is only since the establish- 
ment of the British Raj that the Kshatriyas have forgotten 
both Sastras and Sastras. The most famous instances of learned 
kings were, undoubicdly, those of Munja and Bhoja of the Para- 
mara dynasty ; but instances of learned kings were not uncom- 
mon in other lines during this period. King Harsha of Kash- 
mir and Vinayaditya of the Eastern Chalukyas who was a 
mathematician and hence called Gunaka are instances in point. 
It may be generally stated that the Rajputs of those days, 
whether kings or not, were usually men of education, men whe 
knew the Vedic mantras and had learned the Sastras as the 
Valabhi kings especially are in their inscriptions described. 
Secondly, it appears from the ParaSara Smriti which may be 
assigned to this period of Hindu history, that during this period 
many Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture. Indeed, 
whereas in the past only VaiSyas were agriculturists, in the 
medieval period, VaiSyas ceased to be agriculturists altoge- 
ther and Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture along 
with the Sadras who now were the principal cultivators. Ac- 
cording to Buddhist and Hindu sentiment, agriculture is sinful 
because it requires the cutting of the ground and thus involves 
the killing of various insects. The VaiSyas, therefore, during 
the Buddhist period becoming Buddhists abstained from agri- 
culture altogether and left it to Sadras. When Buddhism was 
supplanted and Hinduism prevalent, Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
probably for want of occupation took to agriculture in place of 
Vai$Syas. They, no doubt, found it difficult to reconcile their 
occupation with their religious sentiment and the Para§ara 
Smriti came to their aid. The provisions of this Smriti in this 
respect are worth quoting here in detail. ‘I will detail here- 
after the work and the duty of men in the Kali age, which is 
common and possible to all the four Varnas. The Brahmin 
who performs the six duties assigned to him, may also do the 
work of cultivation ; but he should not yoke a bullock when 
thirsty, hungry or tired. He should cultivate half the day and 
then bathe and then perform the sacrifices enjoined with corn 
produced by himself in his own field.” In this manner the 
duties of Brahmins are reconciled with the occupation of agri- 
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culture. The sin of agriculture is admitted. For, it is stated 
“what sin a destroyer of fish commits in one year, a plougher 
with the iron—mouthed rafter commits in one day.” But the sin 
can be atoned for by sacrifice and gifts. ‘‘ The cultivator who cuts 
trees, tears land and destroys vermin and insects is freed from 
the sin incurred, by Khala-sacrifice i.e. gifts to Brahmins at the 
barn here also prescribed, indeed, to the extent mentioned in 
the Chachanama or history of Sind. “ Having given } to the king 
and 1/20 to gods and 1/30 to Brahmins the agriculturist is 
freed from all sins of agriculture.” We have seen in our first 
volume that in Sind the Brahmins used to get 3 p.c. of land 
produce in gift and that Mahomed Kasim confirmed the pay- 
ment even under Mahomedan rule (Vol. I. p. 182). In this way 
the profecsion of agriculture was allowed by the Kaliyuga Hindu 
Sastra to Brahmins. The same permission was granted to the 
Kshatriyas also. “A Kshatriya may also, similarly, cultivate 
and worship gods and Brahmins. So alsoa VaiSya anda Sadra 
may follow either agriculture, trade or some _ handicraft.” 
Agriculture became, in fact, permitted to all the four varnas 
and during this period Brahmins and Kshatriyas did, as a matter 
of fact, cultivate. The Kshatriyas, probably, split up in conse- 
quence into two classes the Rajputs 7.e., the kings and rulers 
and ordinary Kshatriyas or cultivators and land-holders. This 
distinction is probably reflected in the enumeration of the 
seven castes, recorded by Ibn Khurdadba and, indeed, 
continues among the Marathas of the Deccan. 

As the profession of agriculture which mainly belonged to 
the Sadras was allowed now to Brahmins and Kshatriyas and 
was actually practised by them, so the profession of arms 
which mainly belonged to the Kshatriyas was allowed to be 
shared by the Brahmins and the VaiSvas. The provision of Manu 
Smriti is explicit on this point. ae fgsnfafasial wat aarreert 
thus restric‘ing the permission to occasions of danger to reli- 
gion. But the VaSistha Smriti adds sImare aidat. at are oaeay 
MaMa | arse aeata caisaitia ll (Chapter 3). 
Here the word Dvija of the Manu Smriti is expanded into Brah- 
mins, Kshatriyas and VaiSyas and the further object of selt- 
protection is added for the taking up of arms. Probably, it will 
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be remembered that in Sind history we read that Chacha did not 
allow the Jats to carry swords or to ride horses. Under the 
Rajputs during the Hindu period, the same prohibition must 
have obtained ; for, the practice had sanction of the Hindu Sas- 
tras also, the VaSistha Smriti embodying to our mind the pre- 
vailing practice of the period. 

Certain provisions with regard to the occupation of selling 
are worth noticing, when a Brahmin in adversity takes to the 
VaiSya profession of trading. He is not to sell salt, tila 
unless produced in his own fields by his own _ labour, 
honey, liquor, flesh, milk and its products and other minor 
articles too numerous to mention, (an old provision of Smriti 
law). It is to be noted that the sale of liquor was prohibited 
even to the VaiSyas and was allowed not even to good Sadras. 
The sale of milk and its preparations was prohibited to the 
three higher classes probably because it was a good article and 
to sell it was as heinous as to sell bad articles like liquor. But 
the sale of milk and its products curds and whey was allowed 
to be done by good Sadras though not liquor*. 

We may close this disquisition on caste by the remark of 
Al-Masaudi that the Hindus are distinct from all black people 
such as the Zanjis and others in point of intellect, government, 
philosophy, strength of constitution and purity of colour. 

Having described caste we go on to describe thefeed-vf the 
people and the first thing that strikes us is that the Indians were 
little addicted to drink. The Brahmins as of old were total 


* The prohibition of the profession of usury to Brahmins and Ksha- 
triyas was of old standing ; but it is interesting to note that Vasishtha 
lays down certain limits such as Dam Duppat and Dhan Tippat. It is 
dificult to understand the following provision which regulates interest 
according to caste, Practically even now there is a difference of interest 
charged to Brahmins and Sadras but this is due to the greater credit of 
the former. VaSistha says ‘“‘a man should take interest per cent per 
mensem, two, three, four and five from the different varnas”. But 
the rate of five per thirty, per month per cent mentioned further on, 
is monstrous and inconceivable even though charged to Sadras who pay 
at present, at the utmost two per cent per month. This made usury’ 


reotehensible and Brahmins were properly prohibited from - practising 
usury. 
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abstainers from all intoxicating liquors but even the Kshatriyas 
especially kings are described as such by Arab travellers. Al 
Masaudi writes “ The Hindus abstain from drinking wine and 
censure those who consume it. If it can be proved of one of 
their kings that he has drunk wine he forfeits the crown, for he 
is not considered able to rule as his mind is affected’ (Elliot, I 
p. 20). Ibn Khurdadba makes the strange observation that 
“the kings and people of Hind regard fornication lawful and 
wine as unlawful.’’ Whatever may be said of the first part of 
the observation, the second is indeed creditable to the Indians. 
The Kshatriyas are not bound by religious precept to abstain 
from-wine but it is a fact that most of them abstained and do 
now abstain from wine like the Sisodias of Mewad. With re- 
gard to the Kshatriyas, however, Suleiman’s observation that 
they were allowed three cups is strange. The VaiSyas, then as 
now, were total abstainers though there must have been many 
exceptions. 

Secondly, abstention from flesh, as the result of the great 
efforts of Harsha, the last Buddhist Emperor mentioned in Vol. 
I p. 13, was gradually gaining ground over the country. The 
Brahmins were generally abstainers from flesh though not quite 
completely. When Al Masaudi remarks that “they (Brah- 
mins) do not eat the flesh of any animal.” he spoke more of the 
reclusés both Hindu and Buddhist or Jain than of the Grihasthas 
or house-holders, for, he further observes that both women and 
men wear yellow threads suspended round their necks like a 
baldrick to distinguish them from the other castes of India ”’ 
(Elliot Vol. I, p. 10). Now Brahmins put on a thread but it is 
not yellow; while Buddhist and Jain recluses put on yellow 
clothes, and not threads. Whatever the explanation, it is clear 
that some Northern Brahmin subcastes still eat flesh. The 
provisions of later Smritis show that the Brahmins were not in 
the habit of using flesh generally ; but Vvasa observes that 
Brahmins invited to a Sraddha or sacrifice must eat flesh, 
otherwise they would fall into perdition* It seems thai in 


saptrremen atanam: aad 1 RAT AIR Pagal ar saver 
gale fest: Nl 
24 
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sacrifices which were becoming rare and in Staddhas which 
were still performed, flesh was necessarily served not only among 
Kshatriyas but among Brahmins and VaiSyas also. The next 
following Sloka provides flesh in Sraddhas even for VaiSyas. f 
But for a Brahmin and even a Kshatriya or VaiSya there was a 
general prohibition to killor toeat flesh. ‘‘ Advija who eats 
flesh unconsecrated or kills animals except for proper ceremo- 
nies falls into everlasting perditiocn.”” The Brahmins were 
further not to drink the milk of any animal but cow and 
she-buffalo, nor to eat onions and other bad vegetables. Of 
course, the general prohibition against beef and the flesh of 
larger animals like tigers was imperative on all, Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas, VaiSyas and Sudras. The Chandalas or out- 
casts alone did not observe this prohibition and hence were 
treated as out-casts. They were compelled to live outside towns 
and villages and were to walk in town streets so carefully as 
not only not to touch the other Hindus but not even to throw 
their shadows upon them as evidenced by the various precepts 
in the Smritis. . 

It may be further stated that the different higher castes. had 
then no objection to take food at one another's house. And the 
privilege extended even to some higher grades of the Sidra 
population. Not only is there no provision against a Brahmin 
eating with a Kshatriya or VaiSya, but the Vyasa Smriti specially 
allows such practice THA TRIAL fasreg fatearaqat:. The 
only condition here is one must know the family with whom 
one eats to be a Dvija family. And the Smriti allows the taking 
of food by Dvijas with the following Sadras viz., barbers, friends 
of the family, coparceners, servants..and. cowkerde atfrar-aqq- 
frareattet erate: 1 qarnaeet g yeaa gerd Wi 
This free intercourse in food like the restricted intercourse in 
marriage among the different castes during the medieval 
period can not but have had a good effect in strength~ning the 
sense} of unity in the different portions of the Hindu society 
Of course, the food of the People was still the same, flesh being: 


f rari nas frqzaa: | ata zea sextet 
daa waa: 
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still allowed to be eaten by Brahmins and hence there was no 
hitch in this intercourse in food. 

We now go on to describe the dress of the people of India ; 
and on this point our informants are the Arab travellers 
alone ; for we have no other material to rely upon except sculp- 
ture on ancient temples which it is difficult to interpret. But 
the writings of these travellers are detailed and afford reliable 
evidence and they tend to show that in Sind and in Multan and 
to the west-ward of these, under the influence of the Arab rulers 
dress had changed. Al Istakhari says that the dress of the people 
(in Mansura) is like that of the people of Irak, but the dress of 
their kings resembles that of the kings of India in respect of the 
hair and the tunic (Elliot I, p. 27), a statement repeated by Ibn 
Haukal who substitutes trousers for hair only. Regarding the 
people of the Balhara territory from Kambaya to Saimur, the 
latter states “‘ the people both Hindu and Moslem wear the same 
dress and let their hair grow in the same fashion ; they use fine 
muslin garments on account of heat. The men in Multan dress 
in the same way” (Elliot I, p. 39). Here the difference is not 
clear from the dress of people of Mansura (Sind) : but apparently 
no trousers were worn and people in the Deccan and the Panjab 
continued the use of the two dhoties or pieces of cloth of ancient 
times. In Mckran (Persian border) all wear short tunics except 
the merchants who wear shirts and cloaks of cotton like the 
men of Irak and Persia ’’ (Ditto). 

With regard to ornaments the Indians were as fond of them 
as in previous centuries. The Arab travellers in particular 
were impressed by the ear ornaments of the kings. Abu Zaid 
says, ‘‘ The kings of India are accustomed to wear ear-rings of 
precious stones mounted in gold.” These certainly were 
worn in the lobes of the ears and were in use down to the days 
of the Peshwas, witness the large ear-rings shown in the ears of 
Nana Phadanavis in his picture. To put on golden ear-rings 
in the ear appears ta have been prescribed to every Hindu 
householder (WRAZFAPSS—AE) and the custom still prevails in 
the Panjab and elsewhere, “‘ They also wear necklaces of great 
value formed of the most precious red and green stones.” Sig 
zreen stones necklaces may still be seen round the necks of 
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Indian princes. ‘‘ Pearls, however, are held in the highest esteem 
and are greatly sought after’’ (Elliot I, p. 11), which is still 
true of Indian princes and rich merchants. Pearl necklaces were 
worn by both men and women. The story of a pearl necklace 
purchased by a Kanauj emperor of the previous Varma dynasty, 
told in a drama of RajaSekhara, is well known. We may record 
here finally our view that the nose ornament usually made of 
pearls worn by married Indian women, the natha, does not find 
mention in any work of the time and is according to our view 
an ornament borrowed from the Mahomedans hereafter. 

‘It is indeed strange that Abu Zaid records ‘‘ most of the prin- 
ces of India when they hold a court allow their women to be seen 
by the men who attend it, whether they be natives or foreigners ”’ 
(Elliot I, p. r1). This might have been true of the princes of 
Malabar and south, for there is and was no pardah with them. 
It can not be said to be true of the courts of northern kings, 
for pardah prevailed there from of old. Probably the traveller 
was misled by the presence of the female attendants of the kings 
who always attended upon him even in open court as described 
by Bana. The king’s wives and queens could not have appeared 
in open court in the north of India or even in Maharashtra. In 
other castes than Kshatriya, pardah is not so strict even in 
northern India, though it is partially observed at present even 
by them, except among the Sadras. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that pardah was introduced in India by the Mahomedans. 
For we find it recorded in the Ramayana that the appearance 
of women in the open was not objectionable at the time of 
festivity, of sacrifice and of great calamity. This constituted 
the difference between the Indian and the Mahomedan pardah 
and there was then no absolute bar to women appearing in 
public in India. 

Another popular misconception has to be noted here and that 
is that child marriages in India date from the time of the Maho- 
medan conquest. Women in India began to be married, it 
is believed, when quite young 7. e., of seven and eight years of 
age in order to prevent them from being seized by lustful Maho- 
meGan conquerors. But the absurdity of this view would ap- 
pear clear if one considers the fact that marriage could never 
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have been a bar to the lust of conquerors ; and young women 
could be seized whether they were married or unmarried. Histo- 
rically considered, it appears that child marriages came into 
vogue in India during this second sub-period and not in Maho- 
medan times. We have already stated in Vol. |‘from the de- 
scription of Rajya$ri’s marriage by Bana, that girls until the days 
of Harsha were grown up at the time of marriage. There is no 
direct evidence to show that early marriages began to be intro- 
duced thereafter. But this may be inferred from the fact that 
Smritis like these of Parashara and Vyasa which are undoubt- 
edly later Smritis and belong to this period prescribe mar- 
riage for girls from 8 to 10 years of age. The text of ParaSara 
is well known. faargaqeagind wat a etaa 1. Vyasa also re- 
commends the marriage of girls who still wear lower cloth only 
$. €.,a girl at marriage should be so young that she has not yet 
taken the upper cloth to cover her shoulders. The very meaning 
of the word Gaurt was changed. It meant according to 
Amarakosha a girl who is not yet matured, but according to 
Parashara Gauri meant a girl of eight. It is, therefore, nearly 
certain that early marriages came into vogue about this period; 
Why they did so it is somewhat difficult to explain. But as we 
have long «go stated elsewhere, this was a result of the revulsion 
of feeling against Buddhism and especially Buddhist nuns. A 
grown up unmarried girl had a right to become a nun according 
to the Buddhist canon. ‘To effectually prevent women from be- 
coming nuns, girls began to be married when they were 8 or 10 
years old even in the north, a custom probably borrowed from 
the south, where among the Non-Aryans such marriages seem to 
have been a rule from ancient days. A comparison between the 
older Smritis together with the ancient Grihya Sutras which pre- 
scribe consummation immediately after marriage and the later 
Smritis show that this change must have come over the Indian 
society after Bana who describes that consummation took place 
in the case of RajyaSri’s marriage immediately after marriage. 
Whether the Kshatriyas adopted early marriages or not it 
is difficult to determine. We gather from poetical descriptions of 
Bilhana and others that they did not ; but from historical in- 
stances it appears that they too now and then married girls 
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when very young. The marriage of girls before maturity be- 
gan certainly to be insisted upon from this period. The Vyasa 
Smriti lays down that the bestower of a matured girl incurs the 
sin of Bhranahatyd. But it does not seem that in former times 
maturity was ever considered a defect in the girl. From Ka@li- 
dasa’s poems or from the Grihya Sitras girls at the time of mar- 
riage could not but have been matured. The Sakuntala de- 
scribed by Kalidasa in his drama must have been a matured girl 
and her father Kanva Rishi never thought that he had been 
incurring the sin of Brimahatya. But when this idea gained 
ground, marriage of girls even before the twelfth year must have 
been thought advisable for fear of girls becoming matured be- 
fore marriage. The ParaSara Smriti even invented conven- 
tional maturity as opposed to real, when it laid down that a 
girl above Io years of age was to be considered a rajasvala or 
matured girl. 

The enforced widow-hood of women among the bigher castes 
was an ancient custom in india and must have been the rule 
during this period also when the Hindu religious feelings were 
even stronger. The combination of the two customs of early 
marriage and enforced widow-hood gives birth to that unfortu- 
nate class of beings the child-widows and these might have 
begun to increase now as child marriages spread, but the provi- 
sion of the Smritis that child widows if unmatured might be 
remarried must have prevented the evil from being then felt. 
This provision was also abrogated later on in the third sub-period 
by a Kalivarja text. 

The custom of Sati too is an old custom and it must have been 
in force during this period also. The custom of loyal servants of 
kings sacrificing their lives for their masters and burning them- 
selves when they died noticed in Vol. I is also noticed by Arab 
travellers during this period. Abu Zaid records a peculiar 
custom.‘ Some of the kings of India when they ascend the throne 
have a quantity of rice cooked and served on banana leaves. 
When the king has eaten some of the rice, he gives it to some of 
his companions who join him of their own free will. Each in his 
turn approaches, takes a small quantity and eats it. When the 
king dies or is slain, all those who have taken rice with the king 
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are expected to bur themselves on the very day of the king’s 
decease.” 


Yhe practice of men committing suicide in sacred places espe- 
cially when they were old is noticed by Arab writers also during 
this period. We have already recorded the instance of king 
. Dhanga drowning himself in the Ganges at Prayaga recorded in 
an inscription of the Chandellas. Abu Zaid records “ When a 
person, either man or woman, becomes old and the senses are 
enfeebled, he begs some one of bis*family to throw him into 
fire or to drown him in water” (Elliot I, p. ro). “In 
the states of the Balhara and in other provinces of India 
one may see men burn themselves on a pyre. This arises 
from the faith of India in metempsychosis.” The later 
Arab writers speak of the famous tree at Prayag trom the top 
of which people used to throw themselves into the Ganges which 
shows that the myth is as old at least as the. roth century 
A. D. Such instances, however, must be rare, and except m 
these circumstances, suicide even among the Hindus was consi- 
dered to be sinful. In India the practice obtains and then 
obtained of burning the dead as Arab travellers have also 
recorded. fhe days of mourning and the practice of lamen- 
ting arc also very old and have been mentioned by these 
writers* 


It must lastly be mentioned that the Indians always bore a high 
character for probity with foreigners from the Greeks of the 
fourth century B.C. down to the Arabs of the roth century A.D. 
Speaking of the people between Kambaya and Naharwala (mo- 
dern Gujarat), Al Idrisi writes :—“ The Indians are naturally 
inclined to justice and never depart from it in their actions ; 
their good faith, honesty and fidelity to their engagements are 
well known and they are so famous that people flock to their 
country from every side and hence the country is flourishing.” 


SS ee 


* The people of India burn their dead and do not raise any tomb’, 
The Mussalmans in Hind and Sind like Indians do not give way to long 
lamentations. (Elliol. I, p, 89). 
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We may also quote Al Idrisi on the food and kind-heartedness 
of the people of Gujarat typical of the character of people 
of other parts of India aswell. ‘‘ The inhabitants of Naharwala 
live upon rice, peas, beans, buricats, lentils, mash, fish and 
animals that have died a natural death ; for they fever kill 
winged or other animals. They have a great veneration for oxen 
whom they inter after death. When their animals are enfeebled 
by age and are unable to walk they, free them from all labour 
and provide them with food without exacting any return.” 


NOTE. 


SMRITI LAW OF ANULOMA MARRIAGE 


It is necessary to shdw how different Smritis treated the progeny of 
marriages with lower caste women and thus to see how gradually its pnsi- 
tion declined eventually leading to the stoppage of Asavarna Anuloma 
marriages ; of course, we are treating here of Anuloma marriages only 
which were allowed in historic times and were actually in vogue. To 
begin with Manu, we have the following provisions :— 


> 
aimaaramiag Erecifeaa Faraz t 
s Ses ot 
AMAT AACATAMIWAAMSAT tt E—Veo 
. 7 A. 
AAMIG Aarat fatey Taras: 
gaaeaug sarai are faaiea far I», Yo- 
FAUGAID AAAS AA HAT 
frrz: RBA A: TWAT TAC |<, 2° 
“From wives belonging to the immediately next Varna sons of Dvijas. 
are tre.ted as equal, though they are blemished by the defect of their 
mothers. This rule is of long standing with regard to sons born of imme- 
diately next Varna women. And the proper rule with regard to wives 
who are one or two Varnas lower should be known as follows. The son 
of a Brahmin from a Vaiéya wife is Ambashtha, while from a Sudra 
wife is a Nishada also called ParaSava.’’ This was the state of law with 
regard to progeny of mixed marriages in ancient times 7.e., down to the 
beginning of the Christian era. Let us see how it changed later on. 


First with regard to Sudra wife, Yapijavalkya does not ban her but ex- 
presses his own opinion that a Sudra wife should nat be taken. Such mar- 
riages presumably continued | to take place, though rarely, down to the 
days of Bana of 600 A.D. as he speaks of two Parasava brothers of him- 


self. Later Smritis, however, entirely put a ban on the Sudra wife. Thus 


Vyasa says— 
gaea, aaa fast aeat a aera Prag 
ai yet Ba: ePraraa: Gravis 0 
25 
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And the epithet ‘husband of a Sudra wife’ ( FIST ). became contemp- 
tuous in Smritis and he was treated as unfit to talk with or dine with; 
see Pardéara SRATSMSAIHA: FT FAM TST: 1 

Secondly and principally, with regard to the Kshatriya wife married 
by Brahmins, we have seen such marriages down to the 1oth century A.D. 
Rajasekhara poet mentioning his own wife to be a Chahamana lady. 
The progeny of such marriages according to the Manu Smriti was a 
Brahmin. But Yajnavalkya treats it as ‘Murdhavasikta’ a new werd, 


not found in Manu, Fasraperarasat i elaqaat faa: aang | SITaBT 


aaa fag’ Sta: WaaishF |: He does not recognise the Anantara 
and Ekantara wife distinction. His first rule is aaqorey: aqig Mad 


fe asda: | That clearly says ‘“ only from the same caste women 


can same caste progeny be born:”’ 
Later on there is a distinct change in the Vyasa Smriti fasratgalaars 


AAAS TAIT | MAHAN Shit Ta-WATY WAT I ‘Feary ser 
area ad PIE ARS aga | The meaning is not quite clear. The third 


line, however, makes it clear that the progeny of Brahmins and Ksha- 
triyas from Vaisya wives was treated alike. And hence it seems that 
the progeny of Kshatriya wives from Brahmins was treated not as Mar- 
dhavasikta but as Kshatriya. This is ‘ no doubt’ seemingly contradicted 


by the following further Sloka of MR isrealt wert Aan aaeat ar 
enraged | weargearted: GH 7 aa TEITT | But this is condi- 


tional on the man marrying first a wife of his own caste. The Auéanasa 
Smriti which is solely concerned with this subject of mixture of caste, 
distinctly states:—gqrat fafaar sal fasraro afta wy: “A son 
born of a Kshatriya woman from a Brahmin bya legal marriage is a 
Kshatriya.” A previous ‘loka mentions a new distinction which 
ig worth mentioning but whjch cannot Properly be understood. 
fatrat sen: sy zat F aaa Ta: BAT AM: Atgat- 
mes: Ot: It seems ‘that when a special rite was performed at 
the time of the marriage, the son born of a Kshatriya woman from a 
Brahmin was called a Suvayna Brahmin. What rites and ceremonies 
were preformed is not clear. But the professions assigned to the Suvarna 
Brahmin show him to be nota Brahmin. The next loka in the 
Smriti gives his durties as follows:— aay Tey eleat a areagt z- 


amar qareet | wast PEC ESI qrey N It may be taken that 
this Smriti reflects the latest phase of mixed marriages. And according 
to it the son of a Kshatriya wife from a Brahmin was generally a Ksha- 
triya; and naturally the son of a Vaigya wife from a Kshatriya was a 


Vaifya, as expressly stated in the Sloka TIUSNTIST azarat Terai 
fafwat aa: Seager @ sta erat a saz I 
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The marriage of a lower class woman to a higher class male was 
generally a luxury and Brahmins unless they were very learned men or 
great officers must rarely have got Kshatriya wives. 


‘The marriage of a Kshatriya with a VaiSya wife was, however, not un- 
common. In fact, the rule prescribed by the Vyasa Smriti “‘ that after 
first marrying a wife of one’s own caste one may for pleasure marry a 
lower caste wife’’ was generally observed among the Kshatriyas. Their 
first wife was always a Kshatriya but the second was generally a Vaisya 
woman. I was told in Jaipur that the practice led to the second wife 
being called Gujari. She was generally from the healthy and strong Jat or 
Gujar castes and these may be taken from this very fact to represent the 
real Vaigyas in India to whom was entrusted the krishi and the gorak- 
shya of the country. 


CHAT TERV ITE 
RELIGIOUS CONDITION 


“In India” says one Arab traveller of the roth century 
“there are forty-two religions. ’’ Perhaps the word forty-two 
senifes only many. Al-Idrisi of the riti: century A.D. gives 
more details. ‘“ Among the principal nations of india there 
are forty-two sects. Some recognize the existence of a Creator 
but not of Prophets. while others deny the existence of both. 
Some acknowledge the intercessory powers of graven stones and 
others worship holy stones on which butter and oil is poured. 
Some pay adoratior to fire and cast themselves into flames. 
Others adore the sun and consider it the creator and director 
of the world. Some worship trees; others pay adoration to 
serpents, which they keepin stables and feed, and consider this 
to be meritorious Lastly, there are some who give themselves 
no trouble about any kind of devotion acd deny everything.” 
Such is the descxptton of the religious state of the country given 
Ly Arab travellers who were the staunchest believers in one 
(od and the severest unbelievers in idoi worship 


it was naturz.! for the Arabs to believe that there were many 
religions in Indsa Hut they all constituted the. different 
modes of worsiip cecugnized by the one great religion which 
has been given the name of Hinduism. We must, therefore, say 
that the Arabs »«ce wrongly impressed; for, there was no con- 
flict or opposition in any of the different modes of worship enu- 
merated above ‘Strangely enough, it can be said of this time 
tan of any otber time past or future that India was universally 
under one relig.or Different gods such as Siva, Vishnu, Aditya, 
Devi and Ganesha were indeed worshipped, indeed even some 
trees and animals; yet al! these kinds of worship were phases 
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of one religion and had no ill-feeling or animosity among them- 
selves. And the Vedic religion was considered supreme above 
all these and was supposed to sanction and countenance all these 
different worships. As a matter of fact, therefore, there wes 
one religion in India at this time. For Buddhism had been 
supplanted and had vanished from the land except in Magadha, 
Jainism was yet a sai) religion and had not yet made exten- 
sive conquests though it was slowly spreading in the south. 
Hinduism flourished throughout the land and recognized every 
worship from the Agni worship of the Vedas down to the worship 
of stones and trees bat specially of the five deities of mucdern 
Hinduism. 


The Puranas now were re-edited and amplified and were devoted 
to the praise of some one of the five gods. Siva, however, was 
a favourite deity with the rising kingly families ; though as in 
olden times the son might change his deity and be a devotee 
of Vishnu cr the Sun. The genealogy of the Pratihara emperors 
as given in their documents clearly brings this out and shows 
that the favourite ceity changes almost at every step in the 
pedigree. While the first is Parama Vaishnava, the next is 
Parama Maheshvare 2nd the third is Bhagavati-Bhakta and the 
fourth is Parama Aditya-Bhakta. It seems certain from this 
that there was no sectarian jealousy yet, between the devotees of 
the different gods and consequently among the gods themselves. 


The kings and their queens, their ministers and their rich sub- 
jects delighted in buijding temples to their favourite deities. Such 
temples must have 2nsen over the whole country and the pre- 
sents brought to these temples gradually accumulated riches in 
them which excited the cupidity of foreigners. Nay, even the 
Arabs of Multan allowed the worship of the famous Sun-god 
there for greed of the presents which the worship constantly 
brought ‘from worshippers from over the whole of India. The 
Sun temple of Multen was famous and it is interesting to note 
that the powerful Pratihadra emperors of Kanauj could have 
very easily taken Multan which was, so to speak, an abutment 
on their territory, had it not been for the bigotry of the Hindus, 
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The Arabs when opposed by greater numbers, it is recorded by 
Arab writers, “threatened to break the idol and the Hindus 
retired.” This speaks of the great reverence in which the idol 
of the Sun at Multan was held by the people of India. 


The whole country was covered over with temples and idols. 
In fact, both Aryan and non-Aryan civilizations had joined 
hands in evolving this idolatry. Siva, Vishnu and Aditya 
were Aryan deities and Ganapati and Sakti or Bhagawati were 
probably non-Aryan deities. To these were added the worship 
of uncouth stones, trees and serpents. And the idolatry was 
rampant not only among the Aryans but the non-Aryans down 
to the lowest strata of society. It is strange that the Hindus 
with their high philosophic minds did not penetrate to the essence 
of the principle of idol-worship which is allowed by Hinduism. 
As just stated, they believed in the inherent power of stones 
and trees and idols to do good or to do mischief. As stated in 
our Vol. 1 p. 102 an idol is after all an image of the highest 
Original and there can be no more absurd superstition than a 
belief in the supernatural power of idols, irrespective of man’s 
devotion or high spiritual elevation. The deity is not in the 
idols but in man’s own head and heart and an idol cannot effect 
wonders by itself. Idolatry is permitted in Hinduism on the 
principle that the idols help in the concentration of the devo- 
tional mind towards God. In fact, the ceremony of Pranapra- 
tis'\tha by Vedic mantras is necessary for the invocation 
of he deity in the image. There is also a ceremony of Prana- 
rjana and by appropriate Vedi¢ hymns the deity invoked 
m: 7 be sent back. It really strikes us, livng as we do in this 
di’ >rent age, as pitiable ignorance of the Hindus of those days 
th * they should have returned without seizing Multan for the 
fe’ that the idol of the Sun would be broken by the Moslems. 
Th Hindus could have asked the priests of the idol to make 
Pr na-visarjana by appropriate mantras and then the image 
w ‘d not have been more than an ordinary stone or an ordinary 
t « of wood. After conquering Multan and driving away 
{ Vloslems, a new idol could have been made and installed. 

the due ceremony of Pranapratishtha. Such ignorant feel- 


Ss. 
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ings, however, continued to increase and how advantage of them 
was taken by the idol-breakers we shall have to relate at length 
in our third volume. 


It is not necessary to mention all the famous idols of India of 
this day. The Skanda Purana, Nagara-khand, chapter 107, gives 
a list ot 68 famous temples of the great god Siva all over India 
including those of Nepal and Ka4lanjar, Prabhasa and Ujjain. 
There were many Vishnu temples also and the Sun-temple of 
Multan ; the temple of Jwalamukhi Devi in the Kangra vailey 
- and the Vindhyavasini at Ghazipur. Benares was the most 
sacred spot with the temple of Vishvanatha ; (strangely enough, 
the Skanda Purana list does not give this name for the Bena- 
res idol but merely calls it Mahadeva). 


The worship of these different deities developed new rules 
and rituals and new philosophies and these were embodied in 
what were called Agamas which gradually assumed precedence 
even over the Vedic rules and ritual. The growth of Agamas 
probably led in future years to the rivalry between the different 
worships which so disfigures them in later centuries. The Siva- 
gama was most studied at this time and its professors were most 
respected as inscriptions testify. These professors were usually 
Sadra ascetics. The Hindu mind, both Aryan and non-Aryan, 
is peculiarly susceptible to the feeling of admiration for asce- 
ticism. Where thousands run after the pleasures of life, the few 
who inflict upon themselves untold sufferings only for the sake 
of their merit are admired in India very highly. “It is perhaps 
a cynical observation to make that the admiration of the people 
keeps up asceticism in India more than the real belief in the un- 
seen merit of it. For, we actually find that in the present age 
when new enlightenment has permeated the Hindu mind, the 
admiration for asceticism has sensibly declined and the number 
of ascetics too, along with it. Whatever that may be, Tapas and 
Sanydsa have always held a foremost place in the Hindu mind 
and Jainism and Buddhism too made Tapas and Sany4sa their 
_own but respectively. In the matter of Tapas and Sanyasa the 
Aryans first tried to keep the non-Aryans out of them ard the 
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Sadras were not allowed to perform austerities or to become 
Sany4sis. But the triumph of Buddhism and Jainism made the 
way easy for them. After the supplanting of Buddhism, Hin- 
dusim did not apparently stop them. The Vedic Tapas and 
Sanysa were indeed ‘prohibited, but those prescribed by the 


Agamas of the different deities were now freely open to them.. 


The devotees of Siva especially were probably generally non-Ar- 
yans and they lived in mathas built forthem and performed aus- 
terities of various kinds. In fact, in the matter of physical suffer- 
ing the non-Aryan Sadra could easily beat the Aryan Brahmin 
bred in a more delicate way. These Tapasvis, therefore, multi- 
plitd and filled the land. They could be met with in cities and 
towns as well as in jungles. Sulaiman, the Arab traveller, men- 
tions an ascetic who stood facing the Sun in the market of 
Multan for sixteen years in the same position without being 
‘melted by the heat.’ He describes the jungle ascetics in this 
manner. ‘In India there are persons who according to their 
profession wander in the woods and mountains and rarely com- 
municate with the rest of the mankind. Sometimes they have 
nothing to eat but herbs and fruits of the forest.. Some of them 
-go about naked” (Elliot I). 


These tapasvis were ranged inco different sects according to 


the Agamas they followed. The Agamas, at least the Pancha-— 


ratra Agama, is as old as the Mahabharata. But their growth 
and their greater sanctity belongs probably to this age. There 
was the Sivagama and the Sauragama also and the Vinadyaka 
Againa andthe Devi Agama while the Vaishnava Agama deve- 
loped out of the Pancharatra. It is necessary to study these 
different Agamas to ascertain their age and their relative im- 
portance. But the subject is vast and we leave it here with- 
out going into further details. 


The Vedic house-holder, sacrificing morning and evening to 
the house-hold fire, was still alive though his number was de- 
clining. The Brahmins and the Kshatriyas alone seem to have 
_ kept up this worship and we do find in Sulaiman’s description the 
- worship mentioned. Agnihotra, however, was too troublesome 
to be long practised and the worship of the holy stones represent- 


| 
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ong Siva and Vishnu which gradually was now introduced into 
almost every household left the other worship neglected. The 
later Smritis still speak of the house-holder sacrificing in fire 
and the Kalivarjya prohibition which finally stopped Agnihotra 
belongs to the third sub-period. 

Indeed, the sacrifice to fire with inanimate offerings had 
still the reverence and the sanctity which belonged to it from of 
old. Even the kings performed such sacrifices when solemn acts 
were to be performed. We find from inscriptions of this period 
that the kings often made the grant of a village with the cere- 
monies of bathing, worshipping Siva and sacrificing to the holy 
fire. Strangely enough, when such grants are made to Jain 
temples, even then the donor king goes through these Vedic 
formalities. They were looked upon even by the Jains as use- 
ful in giving a greater binding force. Vedic religion thus was 
the religion of the Hindus at least in profession and was respect- 
ed. The practices of idolatry under the different Agamas, 
however, were in greater vogue and even the Brahmins and the 
Kshatriyas followed the general trend. The performance of 
the daily ablutions and of Sandhya was probably still continued 
while Sraddhas and other Vedic religious ceremonies were 
respectfully performed as before, with the difference that flesh 
was no longer served at Sraddhas or served only at the houses 
of Khsatriyas. 

The Arabs were struck with the firm belief of the Hindus in 
metempsychosis. In fact, this creed is peculiar to the Hindus 
and the wonder is that it has remained unshaken throughout 
all the changes in philosophical thought. That the soul is 
everlasting and that it migrates from body to body, even a. vege- 
table body, has been believed in by the Vedic Aryas, the Bud- 
dhists, the Jainas and the Hindus too, whatever be the philoso- 
phical system they adhere to, Dvaita or Advaita ; and both the 
orthodox and the unorthodox, the Hindus and the Buddhists 
have utilised their belief in metempsychosis to inculcate high 
principles of morality. The punishment for sin and the reward 
for merits were sure to overtake the soul in the next life if not 
in this and this fear, it cannot but be said to the credit of it, 
made the Hindu society moral, even more moral than cther 

26 
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societies in the world. We have already quoted the testimony 
af Arab writers which goes to prove the honesty, justice and 
truthftulness of the Hindus which made it so pleasant to deal 
with them. 

The genarality of the people abstained from drink. The 
Brahmins were total abstainers and it is indeed creditable to 
Brahmins that they were total abstainers from the most ancient 
times and while the rest of the world was immersed in drink. 
The kingly family too abstained totally from drink, from the 
evidence of the Arab travellers supported by the known exam- 
ple of the Guhilots of Mewad. This is indeed still more credita- 
ble that being placed at the head of power the kings abstained 
from drink totally. Such self-abnegation in power is rarely 
witnessed in history. The ordinary Kshatriyas were temperate 
in drink and took three cups of wine only!!! The VaiSyas 
were probably total abstainers. The religious precept of the 
Smritis is that Brahmins, Kshatriyas and VaiSyas should not 

rink liquor ( aeare TaAIUARR Aya a grt AFT). But the 
heinous sin or mahapataka of Surapana  (liquor-drinking) 
was prescribed for the Brahmin only (fw gt atau), 
and was visited with the most drastic punishment . Sdadras 
and others drank for we have evidence in inscriptions that 
liquor was manufactured and was a good source of revenue. 
But the example of the higher classes must have acted« bene- 
ficially on the people generally and hence the drink habit in 
India was within reasonable bounds 

With regard to flesh-eating, the state of things was perhaps 
contrary to the above. The VaiSyas and many Sadras who 
had been Buddhists had abjured flesh; and many Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas under the influence of the revived doctrine of 
Ahimsa. But the Vedic religion did not generally prohibit flesh 
though it did certain kinds of it ; and the performance of Srad- 
dhas which was a principal part of that religion and which under 
revived Vedic feeling of Hinduism were again periermed with 
great respect (the Buddhists and the Jainas had derided 
Shraddhas) required the preparation of flesh-food for the propiti- 
ation of the pityts (manes). S§raddhas were, therefore, the oppor- 
turities when flesh was required ta be eaten. A Smriti text 
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declares that a Brahmin who declines to eat flesh at Shraddhas 
will go to perdition. There are texts that VaiSyas who had no 
way open to them of procuring flesh might buy it of Kshatriyas 
who could obtain it by hunting. Brahmins, except for sacrifices, 
could not kill animals. The result thus was that while the 
highest classes, Brahmins and Kshairiyas, who were orthodox 
followers of Vedic religion ate flesh, the Vaisyas and many men 
of other castes totally abstained from flesh-eating. The Brahrnins 
eventually, after the second sub-period, divided into two classes 
the flesh-eaters and the non-flesh-eaters ; and thus began the 
ramification of caste into sub-castes. 

The influence of Ahimsa gathered strength by and by and 
the Jain religion which has put Ahimsa tn the forefront of its 
principles seems to have gathered strength hereafter. In the 
second sub-period it \vas not, however, a progressing religion 
though we find, in Southern Mah4rashtra, Jainism spreading 
not only among VaiSyas who were always, for reasons inexplt- 
cable, prone to receive Ahimsa religions, but also among the 
agricultural population. Even some of the Rashtrakata 
kings were devotees of Jain saints. The Jain pandits now used 
the Sanskrit language itself for disputations and often defeated 
the followers of Parva-Mimansa in them. This proficiency of 
the Jains in Sanskrit culminated, as we shall see in the third 
sub-period, when Hemachandra the greatest pandit of the 
Jainas became the Rajaguru of Kum4rapala. But it does not 
appear that Gujarat was yet under the influence of Jainism. 
Inscriptions in Gujarat still speak of the influence of Siva wor- 
ship which was the predominant worship of this period. A 
history of the spread of Jainism in the different parts of India 
will be very interesting but in the absence of it, the above seems 
to us to be the condition of that religion during this period. 
We speak with great hesitation, but we think that Jainism was 
spreading in Southern Maratha country at this time and thence 
it went in Gujarat into the third sub-period (1000 to 1200 
A.D.) of our history. 

Of course, Siva worship was most predominant in those days. 
The Rajput families, almost all of them, which established 
powerful kingdoms at this time were worshippers of Siva. We 
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have seen that the Guhilots, the Chaham4nas, the Rashtrakatas 
were Siva worshippers. The Chavadas were also Siva worship- 
pers though Jains believe that they were followers of their 
religion. The Paramaras, the Haihayas and the Chandellas 
were also worshippers of Siva and have left stupendous Siva 
temples which still excite admiration. The Palas of Bengal 
were known as Buddhists but they also built temples to Siva. 
The Imperial Pratiharas alone are described as’sometimes Para- 
ma Saivas and Parama Vaishnavas and even Parama Bhagavati 
Bhaktas. Thus almost all the Rajput kingly families were wor- 
shippers of Siva. Is Siva worship more congenial to valour 
and the spirit of independence? It seems to be so. Siva-wor- 
ship compared with other worships seems to make people war- 
like and stubborn. 

It would, indeed, be invidious to enter into the relative’ effects 
of the different systems of belief or worship comprized 
under Hinduism. It would, however, be necessary to re- 
mark that Siva worship, absurd and even repulsive in its adora- 
tion of the linga, has been from ancient times connected with 
the highest religious philosophy, the Svetagvatara Upanishad 
identifying Siva with Parabrahma. Consequently when the 
Hindus worship the god in its linga form, they never are 
conscious of any idea but of the deity being the highest god. 
Siva woship originally in the Linga form was probably a nen- 
Aryan worship; but the Aryans soon identified the god with 
the god Rudra of the Vedas and the Upanishads raised it to the 
position of the highest Parabrahma. It is no wonder thus that 
Siva worship was and is more prevalent than any other worship. 
There was already, in the days of the Mahabharata and the 
Vedantasiitra, a system of philosophy connected with the wor- 
ship of Pasupati. When Lakulisa whose Saiva philosophy seems 
to have been popular at this time flourished and preached we 
do not know. Sankara has refuted his doctrines ; but we do 
not find it on the wane at this time, Sankara for himself was 2 real 
Vedantin and advocated all worships equally, though he refuted 
their special doctrines. But probably in response to the general 
sentiment, he appears to have worshipped the linga, a practice 
w:iich his successors still’ follow. It is, hence, we believe, that 
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Sankara’s philosophy which was preached in the beginning of the 
ninth century had little influence on the prevalence of Siva wor- 
ship. As to Kumarila he was soon forgotten for he advocated 
Vedic sacrifices only. Yet he too in the sphere of the establish- 
ment of modern Hinduism had effected a great deal. It is necessary 
that our history should contain a short sketch of the life and 
preaching of both Kum§rila and Sankara, and though the mate- 
rials are not very reliable, we treat this subject in the next 
chapter on the life and teaching of these great philosophers 
of the Medieval Hindu age. 


CHAPTER IV. 
KUMARILA AND SANKARA. 


A history of Meaieva! Hindu India cannot be complete with- 
out a fe of Kumania and a life of Sankara, the two great in- 
tellectual lurninaries of the age who in fact laid the foundations 
and reared the superstructure respectively of modern Hinduisin. 
Unfortunately we know so little about them that there is in fact 
nothing which can be said with certainty about their lives. 
Indeed even the fact is itself not undisputed that they belonged 
to this period since some place them in the centuries preceding 
the Chiristian era. Weare, however, tolerably certain that they 
must have lived after Hiouen Tsang who makes no mention of 
them, and whose success as the most formidable exponent of 
Buddhism could not have happened after them. To add to the 
difficulty again they do not utter a word in their numerous 
writings about themselves ; nor do they refer to any event, cir- 
cumstances, or political entity of their time, so fully engrossed 
are they with the exposition of the respective doctiines of 
Jaimini and Badaradyana, in other words, of the Parva and 
Uttara Mim4nsa philosophies. Lastly, strangely’ engough, in 
spite of the fact that their writings and their labours wrought 
great changes in the ideas and feelings of the people yet no 
inscription, so far as we know, makes any mention of them, or 
their great triumphs in philosophical discussions during the 
tours which they are said to have, and which they most certainly 
must have, made throughout India. Handicapped as thus we 
are we will still make an attempt to place a few facts about 
their lives and their work before the curious reader irom proba- 
bilities, from their writings and from traditions given in later 
works, most of which, however, are unreliable as history. | 

To commence with Kumarila then, his greatest achievement 
was that he established the sanctity of the Vedas and the efficacy 
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of Vedic ritual, both of which were denied by Buddhism. In 
fact, he destroyed Buddhism in India by his philosophical writ- 
ings. Even the Vedantists who subsequently triumphed under 
Sinkara admit this, for the Sankaradigvijaya says that Sankara, 
when he met Kum rila, as he was about to burn himself on a 
pyre, said “I know you are Guhe or the god Kartikeya incar- 
nated on earth for the purpose of destroying the Buddhists who 
had opposed the religion of the Vedas”’.* There is a little 
sting even here by the Vedantist author. For he hints 
that as Sankara was an incarnation of Siva, the father 
of Guha, he could hence casily conguer the followers of 
Kumarila. One fact is, however, prominent frem this verse. It 
is that it was Kumarila who finally conquered the Buddhists 
and not Sankera as many suppose. As Harsha’s rule was 
the last triumph of declining Buddhism, naturally the dete of. 
Kumiarila fells about 50 years after Harsha and he is properly 
placed by most scholars about 700 A.D. 

We may take this as the date of Kumanla burning himse?f 
on a pyre. We may take support in proof of this date the fact 
mentioned in our first volume that S. P. Pandit believed from 
the colophon in a manuscript of Uttarararaacharita that Kuma- 
rila was the teacher of Bhavabhati who, as the Tarangini says, 
was a poet at the court of YaSovarman of Kanauj. YaSovarman’s 
date falls about 700 A.D., and hence Kumarila must hove lived 
before this period and died about 7oo A.D. Tht meeting of 
Sankara and Kumarila is a myth like the meeting of halidasa 
and Bhavabhiati, or the supposed fight between Vikrama «nd 
Satavahana. 

Having approximately settled Kumarila’s date we will speck 
about his place of birth or at least his country. It is said some- 
where that he was an Assamese and some believe him to be a 
Dravida Brahmin. It seems to us that he was a resident of the 
middle country or of Aryavarta proper like Bana whose unc'+s, 
as related by him in the Harshacharite, were great students of 
Mim4nsa. For he speaks in the Tantravartika with great respect 
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of Aryavarta *and treats people outside as mlechha which he 
would not have done if had been an Assamese or a Dravida. He 
tries, no doubt, to show inone place that Dravida wordsare de- 
rived from Sanskrit such as ehor meaning corked rice, fatar road, 
or vairy belly, yet this may have been owing to his com- 
munion with Dravida pandits. He certainly seems to have tra- 
velled much and known many languages. But if he had: been 
a Dravida himself, he would not have treated the Dravida lan- 
guage as non-Aryan. We know that Dravida and Kanarese 
pandits of the time attempted to prove that these languages were 
derived from Sanskrit.: But Kumérila does not believe in it 
from this passage in-the Tantravartika (p. 157). 

The non-Aryan languages which he mentions here are Parasika, 
Barbara, Yavana and Romaka, exactly the languages which we. 
have noticed in a note in Vol. I p. 354 which also supports the 
theory that Kumarila belonged to the 8th century. The Greek 
and Roman languages could not have been spoken in 
India later. It seems that during Buddhistic times, Buddhists. 
from different countries beyond India came to India to study 
Buddhism or to visit holy places like Hiouen Tsang and hence 
pedple had occasion to speak here these languages. Kumarila. 
indeed mentiones even interpreters or Dvaibhashikas as he calls 
them (s@evard Tareryt Fags: aq). He mentions the word 
Pilu as meaning in Sanskrit a particular tree and in Mlechha 
language an elephant ( 4arheaigasert qerangana | Gar 
famaga:enamrazaneataa ). Now the word Phila in Persian © 
really means an elephant. It seems, therefore, that Per- 
sian was reaity spoken and understood in India at that 
time*. We are thus led to believe in the truth of the 
tradition that Kumarila studied Buddhism under Buddhist 
masters themselves and thus came into contact with many and 
diverse foreigners. Of course, there was no treachery in this, 
as the tradition would make us believe. The Buddhists were 
not an exclusive people. They were indeed willing to teach in- 
telligent Brahmin students if only they came to them. The 
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ranks of the Buddhists were constantly filled by recruits from 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas. And hence that Kum§rila learned 
Buddhism by representing himself to be a Buddhist and thus 
practising deception upon his teachers need not be believed. 
He is supposed to have burnt himself in expiation of this sin 
viz. of deceiving his teachers. His manner of death was the usual 
manner of self-immolution with old devout Hindus of the time 
as we.have already stated ; and there was nothing strange in it 
when the practice of that age is considered. In latcr times, of 
course, this way of putting an end to one’s own life became 
obsolete and people invented some explanation for this seemingly 
strange act of Kumarila.* 

There is good reason to believe that Kumarila was not a 
Dakshinatya which was then the word used for a Maharashtra. 
For, he derides in a way the Maharashtra practice of marry- 
ing one’s own maternal uncles’s daughter. That this unorthodox 
practice belonged to Maharashtra is most certain. Nay, it 
comes from the Chandravansi Yadaves themselves whose 
descendants the Marathas are. But if Kumarila hed been a 
Maharashtra, he would not have railed a. the practice though 
he might have mentioned it. He would not have used the word 
Tl in the line ta gacat meq arfermeqe_ geala (p. 129 ditto). 

There is another observation which marks hm es a Northern 
Central Indian man. The observation szatiaraty fe aitaraa 
qraat shows that he looks upon female dress as consisting ordi- 
narily of the nether piece of cloth and of the upper one. Now 
the Deccan or more southern women always used and now use 
one long piece of cloth only which serves the purposes of both. 

Lastly, he belongs to a state of society wherein Brahmins 
freely and willingly ate flesh. The remark «gfeaqday aq ge7izad 
fe fas: 1 ava cafe ager: area: zgalea Gear ||. “ Brahmins 
are glad when they get a sacrifice where an'mals are killed, 
while the same enrages and pains the Buddhists” shows 


® It is curious to note that the instances of mlechha words in use in 
Sanskrit given by S’abar2 and also by Kumarila cre pika (cuckoo), nem 
(half), <@marasa (a lotus) and sata (a wooden pot). We reccgnise nem or 
nim as Persian for half but to what language do the other werds be'ong ? 
And pika and tamarasa seemed to be original Sanskrit words ! |! 
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that Brahmins were then glad to get opportunities of eating 
flesh. The Deccan and Southern Brahmins seem from Buddhist 
times to have disliked animal sacrifices, at least flesh-eating and 
hence the subsequent divis:on of Brahmins into northern and 
southern or rather flesh-eaters and flesh-abstainers, Kuméarila 
seems to have belonged to the former class. 

These are the few straws which we have gathered in the sea of 
disquisiticn on Mimajfis& topics written by Kumanila in which 
a historian vainly seeks for some personal remarks or a remark 
that throws light on the social or political condition of the time. 
»We will close with the one political observation which we came 
across. The question is being discussed whether the word 
Raja in the S§ruti dictum Raj4 Rajasiyena Yajeta means a Ksha- 
triya king only or any king de facto. Of course, the reply is that 
the provision applies to a Kshatr.ya king only as Kshatfiyas 
“alone have a right to rule. Kumarla says that the doubt ar.ses 
from the fact that all the four castes are seen ruling in different 
kingdoms. (aq zisqqlaaya aeaiuslt ani; Zara eqaza). Baa 
“are seen” is in the present tense and this shows that KumArila 
lived in times when kingdoms were actually ruled by kings be- 
longing to all castes. Now we can describe such a time. Up to 
the days of the Nandas the old rule obtained viz., that Kshatriyas 
alone should rule. Chandragupta was the first to break through 
this custom and hence the remark of the Puranas araqied alaq 
$°4. From 300 B.C. up to Harsha and his immediate. successors 
kings belonged to diverse castes. We know from Hiuen Tsang 
that in his days Harsha was a VaiSya king, there were Kshatriya 
kings in Bhinmal, Valabhi, Mahardshira and Kanchi; Brahe 
min kings in Ujjain, Chichito, and MaheSvarapura and a Sadra 
king in Sind. We also.find that from the days of Bappd Rawal 
and other Rajput new dynasty founders, the old rule was re- 
vived and Rajputs alone were thought competent to rule. In. 
the second sub-period of our history we find Rajputs alone 
ruling every where. Perhaps this Mimdnsa controversy itself 
led to the assertion of this right by the Rajputs. The fact 
is noted by even Arab travellers. It seems, therefore, clear that. 
KumArila must have lived at least before 750 1.¢.,650 to. 750, as. 
we heve already supposed. He may have lived at an earlier 
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period when even mlechhas ruled in India. But he does not 
mention such rulers. Indeed, our point here is that he could 
not have lived later. That he could not have lived before 
Hiouen Tsang we have already shown. 

There is a further interesting remark of Kum§rila here in 
which he differs from or.explains away the Bh4shya and which 
we have not been able to understand, S:bara remarks on this 
point; ay saqrqwanaaraae ay wrest: STAT 
“The Andhras use the word king even with respect to a Ksha- 
triya who does not rule.” Now Kumérila observes here eeoreq 
araaae 7 rte werarcorianq ‘‘ The Bhashyak4ra speaks of the 
Andhras here as they are the same with Dakshinatyas”’. Now 
this probably means that in Kumrila’s time it was the custom 
with the Dakshinatyas 7. ¢., Maharashtras to use the word Raja 
with respect to a Kshatriya who is not ruling; and that he thinks 
that §.bara has spoken of the Andhras inadvertently when he 
should have spoken of the Dakshinatyas. It is, indeed, difficult te 
know what the practice wasin Maharashtra and what in Andhra 
in the days of S:bara and those of Kumarila. In the: latter 
country we know that theré-were Yavana kings at this time. 

Such, then, is the little that can be or has been gathered by 

us from Kum§rila’s Tantravartika alone. Itis possible that an 
industrious perusal of all his works might yield some more in- 
formation. But the patience required is so great that the task 
is almost prohibitive. So far then we have been able to show 
that Kumarila must have worked from about 650 to 700 A.D. 
It is not possible to hold that he might have flourished in the 
second century B.C. for he quotes a verse from Kalidasa himself 
eat & aeareg aeqy saTaaaAT:—(p. 133). Even 
if K&liddsa be held to belong to 57 B.C., Kumfrila can 
not go to the second century B.C. Kumirila belonged to 
the middle country or Aryavarta. He studied Buddhism 
under Baddhist teachers: He had an acquaintance with seve- 
ral non-Aryan languages, Indian and foreign, He was a grcat 
dialectician and his greatest achievement was that he conquered 
the Buddhists in controversy and established the shaken belief 
in the revelation of the Vedas. In very old age, he probably 
burned himself on a pyre as a religious meritorious act. 
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Between Kumarila and Scnkara there must be supposed a 
pretty long period, a hundred years at least, to have elapsed. 
The greater renown and the greater success achieved by Sankara 
was due to the fact that he appealed to some of the most pres- 
sing demands of the people. To be in union with the most 
absorbirg sentiment of the time is the usual key to the success 
and highest popularity of new leaders of thought. Sankara 
is often szid by his opponents to ke a Prachhanna Bauddha ; 
i.¢., a Buddhist in disguise. This is probably said in reference 
to the Mayavada preached by him which was somewhat like 
the Vijnanavada or Nihilism of the Buddhists. Whatever 
may be said of his philosophical views, intwo points, we think, 
§.nkara responded to the returned Buddistic feelings of the 
people. The Mimnaisa doctrines of Kuméfrila, no doubt, 
triumphed but they could not entirely remove the sentiment of the 
people against animal sacrifices ; nor suppress the tendencies of 
the people towards Sanydsa or renunciation of the world; a 
tendency which had characterised the Indian Aryans from the 
Upanishad times 1.¢., for at least three thousand years. Kum4- 
rila established the revealed character of the Vedas; but at 
the same time his philosophy was entirely antagonistic to San- 
yasa and his method of worship was by Agnihotra and animal 
sacrifices. To a Karmatha the sacred fire was everything. A 
Sany asi was a nuisance, a sight offensive to him. It was, therefore, 
impossible that the fopular sentiment should not return again 
in favour of Sanydsa. It was impossible that people should 
again genera'ly take to Agnihotra giving up their usual Puranic 
deities viz., § va, Vishnu and Aditya and even Deviand Ganesha, 
The rebound of feeling against animal sacrifice was still greater. 
as Ahimsa was a doctrine which had been preached even by 
Aryanism or Vedantism before it was taken up by Buddhism 
and Jainism. And especially among those people who had 
given up flesh-eating, the doctrines of Kum€rila could not have 
been popular. And a preacher arose from among such people 
yiz., the Brahmins of the south who had given up flesh-eating 
for centuries before, a preacher of remarkable power of contro- 
vérsy, and graceful diction and of great common sense, and politi- 
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cal shrewdness who preached a new doctrine -ased on the Vedas 
themselves and the old Vedanta siitras and who thus aprecled 
to the people strongly because he advocated Sanydsa and de- 
precated Agnihotra and animal sacrifices, who further, though 
he did not give it the h’ghest place, sanctioned the worship of 
idols, of § va and Vishnu, Aditya and Devi. This is the way in 
which Sankara may be s:id to have revived Buddhism except 
its doctrine repugnant to Aryan feeling viz., denial of the sanc- 
tity of the Vedas and denial of caste distinctions. § nkara 
may be said to have thus raised the whole super-structure 
of modern Hindustan on the foundations of the Veda laid by 
Kum§arila. This is the reason why a pandit of the south gained 
renown and why be may be called in a sense a Buddhist in 
disguise. 

The date of S-hkara and his native place are more certain 
than those of Kumarila. He is generally believed to have be- 
longed to Kerala or Malabar and he was born in a family of 
Nambudri Brahmins. His birth-place is said to he Kaladi where 
a great temple has recently been raised to his memory. The 
date of his birth is traditionally given «s S.ke 710 or 788 A.D. 
and this is extremely probable as his sphere of activity falls 
about a hundred years after the death of Kumarila. Some 
place both Kumarila and § kara in centuries preceding the 
Christian era and even carry them to about the 5th century 
B. C. taking Buddha himself again several centuries before his 
accepted date. We think all such theories ufset the course of 
Indian history.already settled with tolerable certainty, the 
sheet-anchor. being Chandragupta’s date fixed in conformity 
with Greek history at about 312 B. C. Weshall, therefore, not 
try to refute such theories at any length and content ourselves 
with making the above observation. 

The details of his life given in the several digvijayas may be 
taken to be generally historical. Having lost his father in early 
life, he was fondly brought up by his mother. Owing to his 
phenomenal intelligence, he mastered the Vedas and the Vedic 
literature even in his boyhood. The mother then began as 
usual.to form plans of marrying him. But § nkara being witn- 
out a father to check him, had already formed his own plan of 
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leading a life of Sany4sa. Perhaps, he had already vivid glimp- 
ses of his mission in life viz., that of establishing Sany4sa against 
the doctrines of the Mimansa philosophers. His extraordinary 
plan of roving about as a Sany4si shattered to pieces the fond 
mother’s simple plain ideal of a household life with grand-children 
moving about and she was sorely grieved; but § nkara eventually 
succeeded in inducing his mother to give him permission to be 
a Sanydsi; and promising to return to his native place when his 
mother would call him, he set out on his first journey in his 
itinerant life. 

In the Vindhya region he found a teacher to his heart’s satis- 
faction and he received regular ordination as a Sanydsi from 
Govinda Guru who was himself a disciple of a famous teacher 
viz., Gaudapdda who has left a commentary on the Sankhya 
Karika. Having for some years studied under Govinda Guru, 
Sankara went to Benares, the most prominent seat of learning in 
India and the accepted touch-stone of all new doctrines from 
ancient days-even from the days of Buddha. There, in Benares, 
§ nkara published his new doctrine of Vedanta and convinced 
the Pandits of Benares of its truth. He wrote, it is said, his 
commentaries on the Prasthanatrayi there and this has become 
traditional with later teachers viz., to write commentaries on the 
ten Upanishads, the Bhagvadgité and the Vedanta Sitras of 
Badarayana. He also composed several minor works and 
poems. The literary excellence of Sankara’s writings has teen 
recognised by all, even Western scholars and his Bhashya on 
the Vedanta Siitras stands supreme as a high specimen of both 
literary finish and polemic power. 

Having reduced his doctrines to writing and established the 
truth of his views among the Pandits of Benares, he left Benares 
on an extended tour throughout India. The account of his 
controversies is not all historical, but the one he had with 
Mandana Mi&ra, the renowned teacher of Mim4ns4 n.ust be taken 
to be a fact. For, the latter was eventually defeated, his own 
wife being represented as the umpire between the two ; and as 
the wager was, he became a Sanydsi himself and a disciple of 
§.akara. He was, as Sanydsi, named Sureshvardch4rya and he 
ig mentioned as the first successor of Sankarach arya on the 
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gaddi of the math he founded at Sringeri. He, in fact, is the 
St. Peter of India’s pores. Sankara is said to have visited 
Ujjain which was also then a seat of learning in India and van- 
quished in argument a Pdsupatacharya, Ujjain being a famous 
holy place distinguished for worship of Mah4kdla. Scnkara is 
said to have also visited Assam which again is represented as a 
seat of learning. He, of course, visited Kashmir which hes all 
along been famous for the learning of its pandits. And he is 
seid to have opened the forbidden gate of the temple of Sarada 
which he alone could do who would defy the whole world of 
Pandits, Sankara is, of course, represented as having defeated all 
his adversaries. He finally went ona pilgrimage to Badarika- 
rama in the Himalayas and established a math there also. 

We have already said that S.nkara was a man of remarkable 
common sense and great political tact. Moreover, his equable 
temper and love for all without any undue favour, his samatva 
buddhi, in short, properly secured to him the respect of all shades 
of opinion in the country. The title Jagadguru given to him 
wes properly bestowed on him and he was rightly looked uyon as 
a teacher of the whole world so much so that the word § .nka- 
racharya has now become a common noun meaning } op’e 
or head priest of any sect. Thus they speak even of a Jain 
§ nkaracharya. He saw that for the permanent preaching of 
his doctrine and for its continued hold over the whole country, 
certain premanent institutions were necessary and he founded 
four sees in the four directions in India, sees which still carry 
his apostolic succession down to this day. The chief of them is 
the Sringeri math in the south of India founded in the country 
of his birth. The other three are the sees of Dwarka in the 
west, Puri in the eas: and Badari Kedara in the north. 

§.nkara, it is said, carried out his promise to revisit his mother 
whenever she thought it imrperatively necessary. When she 
fell ill she cal'ed fer him and Sankara came and was present at 
her death-bed. Carried by filial love, he desired to perform her 
funeral obsequies himself though he as a Sanyasi could not do 
so. His relatives opposed him in his design and would not come 
to assist him in the funeral. Sankara, therefore, had to burn his 
mother’s body in the compound of his own house, a practice 
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which commencing from that time is still observed in K4ladi, 
his birth-place in Kerala. It is difficult to imagine’ that 
§ mkara would insist upon doing a thing prohibited by the 
Sastras or that he who had conquered the whole world and 
himself would be so carried away by filial love as to do a wrong 
act. There must be some other explanation of this practice 
and Sankara must have burnt his deceased mother in his com- 
pound according to an already existing custom. Or the 
whole story may be a myth, the custom having arisen in times 
of Mahomeden religious oppression. 


Sonkara again went on his religious tour, being an itinerent 
Sanyasi and with a purpose, a mission before him. He moved 
throughout India. As stated above, it is really Strange that 
we do not possess any contemporary record referring to Sankara 
or his great work. There is one single exception, however, which 
we have already noticed in Vol. I. In the native historical 
records of Nepal there is a reference to the visit of Sankara to 
that country. It is stated he came to see whether the rules 
prescribed by a former s. -nkaracharya a thousand years before 
regarding the worship of PcSupati, the national deity of Nepal 
were duly otserved. It cannot be said that this is a contem- 
porary record, but it is an old one. And it proves that Sankara 
visited Nepal’s god P:Supati and made certain regulations for 
his worship. It is pertinent to remark here that the worship- 
pers of PaSupati in Nepal are from old times Maharashtra 
Brahmins ; others, it is believed, will not do. Nepal Brahmins 
aré Hesh-eaters and perhaps not learned in the Vedas; while 
Maharashtra Brahmins are the reverse. Whether this rule was in- 
troduced by S.nkara cannot be determined though it is generally 
believed that in the temple of Kedaranatha in the Himalayas, 
supposed to be built by §.nkara, the practice from his days is 
that the worshippers must be Kerala Brahmins. This preference 
given in two places in the Himalayas to Southern Brahminsemay 
be solely attributed to Saikara, for Brahmins learned in the 
Vedas and proficient in Siva worship could have been obtained 
ia those days without difficulty in the north, though in 
later centuries under Mahomedan. oppression, most probably 
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northern Brahmins are now mostly devoid of Vedic learning 
almost devoid of the knowledge of even a single Vedic Mantra. 

nkara, it is said, in one place died at a \sry early age, some 
Say at the age of 32, while Macdonell in his history of Sanskrit 
literature says “ Sankara was born in 788 A.D., he ‘became an 
ascetic in 820 and probably lived to an advanced age.” Here 820 
is taken as the date of Sankara’s ordination by adding 32 to 7&8. 
We do not know the authority for this statement as also for 
the last statement that he lived long. He is said to have died 
at BadarikaSrama and it may be that he retired to that holy 
place in the Himalayas at the age of 32 and ever afterwards 
remained absorbed in holy contemplation till his death, whenever 
it may have happened. 

Sankara’s reputation as a great metaphysical philosopher 
will always stand high among the philesophers of the world. 
His Mayavada or theory of cosmic illusion is, indeed, the great- 
est stretch of human imagination to pry into the mystery of the 
world. Whether this theory of illusion has anythi ng to do with 
the political capacities of the people, whether Sankara’s up- 
holding of Sanyadsa had any evil influence on the tendencies of 
the people and whether finally his sanctioning or at least en- 
couraging the worship of images of Puranic gods, either made 
by hand and established in temple, or nature-made in the form 
of certain small stones exhibiting certain signs such as Salagrama 
worshipped in almost every household, led to the fostering of 
superstitions of the people, we shall have to discuss in our next 
volume, though this is, indeed, a subject which is both delicate 
and subtle and admits the possibility of the most diverse and 
conflicting opinions. 


NOTE. 
DATE OF SANKARA. 


The various dates suggested for Sankara with their authorities 
have been given by Mr. K. K. Lele in a Marathi payer published by him 
in “ Acharya ”’ of 13th May 1916, He favours the cate we have adopted 
viz., Saka 710 or 7&8 A.D. which was first urged by Prof. Pathak on 
several authorities These are 1 Satkara-Mardara-Saurabha of Nila- 
kantha, 2. Kudalagi Matha tradition :— Nidhinage bhavanhyakde vibhave 
Sankarodayah ’’ 1. e., ‘ Satkara was born in Kali vear 389.’ 3. In the 
Sringeri Pitha tradition ike same date is given in a stetra. 4. This the 
chief Matha founded Ly Sankara is believed in the Matha to have been 


founded in the Kali year 39cg9 ‘Kalyabde nidhikhankagni Sesha Samvat- 
sare matham Samsthapya bharatipitham &c. 5. In the traditional 
stotras of the same Ma the a Sankara’s entering a guha ‘cave’ in the Hima- 


layas is placed in Kali year 3921. 6. Kudali Matha in Shimoga, Mysore, 
gives the same dates. 

In support of these outside authorities, Prof. Pathak adduces the fol- 
lowing chief arguments from internal evidence. 1. The Chinese traveller 
Itsing states in his travels that the famous grammarian Bhartrithari died 
in 650 A.D. Kumiarila has repeated one statement of Bhartrihari ; hence 
Kumiarila and, therefore, Sankara must have flourished after this date. 
2. Sure$vara a pupil of Sankara in his Vartika on the Brihadaranya has 
repeated a statement of the Buddhist Dharmakirti by name. Now the 
Chinese traveller Ka-hian states that Dharmakirti was his contemporary 
in 695 A.D. Hence Sankara and his pupil Sure$vara cannot be 
taken back before 695 A. D. 3. Jain Pandit Akalankadeva flcurished 
in the reign of the hashtrakuta Dantidurga Sahasatunga of the 8th 
century A.D. Sankara refutes his opinion in his works, and _ there- 
fore his date must tbe later than that of Akalankadeva. 
4. ‘The Kasikavriti on the sutras of Panini was written in the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. Sankara quotes some of its sentences. Al] these arguments 
conclusively prove that Sankara cannot go back before 700 A.D. The 
opposite tradition of the kKamakoti Matha is not valuable as compared 
with that oi Sringeri. And the manner in which the first tries to reconcile 
itself with the latter by supposing that there were two Sankaras, one before 
th, Christian era ana the other in the éth century A.D., is, to say 
the least, suspicious. 
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Mr. C. V. P. Aiyar, Astronomer of Cochin, has shown that the planetary 
positions given by Vidydranya at the time of Sankara’s birth indicate that 
date to be Saka 728 or A.D. 806 which again has been reiterated by S. V. 
Venkate$vara in a paper published in R. A. S. 1915 (Jan.) and he further 
shows that the date of Sankara’s death must be taken 60 years later than 
the usual one viz, A. D. 820. Both these views are according 
to our opinion not correct; for, the astronomical data given by Vidyaranya 
500 years after Sankara cannot be reliabe. Moreover, when Sankara 
was born he was an unknown person and the exact time of his birth can 
not have been marked or remembered. We know how, when a man be- 
comes celebrated, a horoscope with uchcha grahas is invented for him. 
‘The tradition of the Sringeri Matha about its foundation is the most re- 
liable of all. Lastly, that Sankara lived up to the 85th year of his age 
cannot be accepted on the basis of a line in a stotra supposed to have 
been composed by Sankara himself. It is likely that some one of his 
successors who are all called Sankaracharyas like Coesar may have com- 
posed it and spoken of nintself therein as 85 years old. And men of extra- 
ordinary intellect and energy who finished their brillant career at 32 
wre not historically impossible in this world of ours: 


CHAPTER TV. 
POLITICAL CONDITION. 


We have explained at length in our first Volume Chapter VII 
(pp. 115-127) how the development of political ideas in the east 
and the west have been divergent and how in India the senti- 
ment of nationality never came into existence. The idea that 
tke state was the people never gained root in this country al- 
though in the beginning the people not only formed the state 
but gave the name to it. The inclusion of a large aboriginal 
population as Sadras in the state having no or very few political 
rights gradual‘y concentrated political power in a few of the 
leading spirits among the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas and 
finally in the kingly family. And while the king, as a mat er 
of fact, j ossesses political power because of the consent of the 
people, the latter were gradually forgotten and the king’s power 
was supposed to be drawn from the favour of gods extended in 
recompense for performance of severe austerities in former lives. 
Under such a view of kingly power the sentiment of nationa- 
lity was naturally absent as also the feeling of patriotism.: The 
sentiment of Joyalty generally and steadfast attachment to a 
particular kingly family are alone developed. They are, of 
cou ‘se, often cancelled by contrary tendencies born of treason 
and ambition ; and as the people were believed to have nothing 
t» do with the choice of the king, usurpers often succeeded in 
founding new royal families by the help of treacherous officials. 
We must also remember that kingly families tend to deteriorate 
in kingly virtues and become old and rotten like every thing in 
this world and do require to be uprooted now and then. The 
founding, therefore, of new vigorous kingly familes is not 
always an evil ; and such we actually find to be the case in India 
about the beginning of the gth century A.D. The new Rajput 
families that were founded about this time were all despotic 
kingly families and did maintain themselves in power not 
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by the consent of the people but by their own energies and the 
support of the bhaibands as they are called in Rajput history. 
Such a state of political philosophy is, no doubt, favourable to 
the establishment of any ruling dynasties if they aré only strong 
and fortunate. And yet the testimony of Arab writers shows 
that the people of India did, in fact, exercise some choice in the 
matter of their giving allegiance to rulers. This indicates that 
the Indian people had yet some life left in them. 

This evidence is afforded by almost all Arab writers who, per- 
haps, copy statements from one source. Sulaiman, the earliest 
traveller, records “ The Indians sometimes go to war for-conquest 
but the occasions are rare. I have never seen the people of one 
country subimit to the authority of another except in the case of 
that country which comes next to the country of pepper (Mala- 
bar). When a King subdues a neighbouring state, he places 
over it a man belonging to the family of the fallen prince who 
carries on the government in the name of the conqueror. 
The inhabitants would not suffer it to be otherwise.’ (Elliot 
I. p. 7). We have often laid emphasis on the fact that 
in Ancien+ or Medieval Hindu India empires never meant 
annexation. The conquered king was allowed to rule or some 
one belonging to his family as before, subject only to payment 
of some tribute. Thus within the Kanauj empire of the Prati- 
haras we find from inscriptions that there were many subordi- - 
nate kingdoms like the Chavotakas of Wadhwan or the Chaluk- 
yas of Bharapa. And in the same way, under the RAshtra- 
ktitas there were many subordinate kings as even Arab writers 
state. The further clear statement, however, of Sulaiman 
that ‘“‘The inhabitants would not suffer it otherwise ’’ shows 
that there was some life, some consciousness of power, yet in 
the people. Strangely enough, Sulaiman mentions an excep- 
tion and that of the state which adjoined the country of pepper. 
This ‘seems to indicate that the non-Aryan Dravidian kingdoms 
which existed in the south of India were not alive even to this 
modicum of the sentiment of nationality. We are of the 
opinion that this sentiment of nationality is strong in the Aryan 
and next to it in the Mongolian race which, indeed, are the tw: 
advanced races of the world, but that the Dravidian and th 
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Negro are so undeveloped yet that they are not susceptible to 
this sentiment. They do not even now exhibit that strong anti- 
pathy to foreign rule which characterises the white and the yel- 
low peoples of the world. In the rest of India too, which is half 
Aryan and half non-Aryan, nationality is barely existent and 
this is one of the root causes why India has almost permanently 
been enslaved by foreign domination. There was no such force 
alive in India as is described in the short sentence of Sulaiman 
‘‘The inhabitants would not suffer it otherwise,’’ when the 
Mahomedans under Ghori finally conquered India. 

«There were thus, in India, during the Medieval period as be- 
fore, many kingdoms, some of which were large and were, in 
fact, empires having many subordinate kingdoms under them. 
And these were often at war not for conquest but to prevent 
conquest of one by another as we see from the struggle going on 
during this period between the Pratiharas of Kanauj and the 
Rashtrakitas of Malkhed as also between either of these and the 
Palas of Bengal. These kingdoms were all governed by Rajput 
families, the Kshatriya Rajputs alone now being considered to 
be entitled to exercise sovereignty by divine law. And the 
people exercised their power by sometimes electing or rather 
accepting kings as founders of new families as Bappa Rawal 
was chosen in place of the effete or rather defunct Mori dynasty 
or as Gopala was elected in Bengal. 

The right of descendants alone of such founders to rule was 
recognised by the customs and the sentiment of the peoples 
as in Europe of this or even later period. The hereditary rights 
of the kingly families, nay, their even divine right, was acknow- 
ledged ‘n Europe. It is, therefore, no wonder thatin India 
such right should have been conceded and religiously respected 
at this period. 

But the people in the west asserted their right to guide and 
control the state affairs through popular assemblies while in 
Inda such assemblies never came into being. How did then- 
the people assert their semi-recognized right of accept 
ing or refusing a king? This difficult question is solved if 
we take into consideration the further statements of Sulaiman. 
The troops of the kings of India are numerous but they do 
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not receive pay. The king assembles them only in case of a 
religious war. They then come out and maintain themselves 
without receiving anything from the king” (Elliot I. p. 7,). 
This state of things in India was also similar to that in Europe 
at this time. Generally, there were no standing armies paid 
regularly in India as in Europe at this time. Certain classes of 
Kshatriyas and chiefly Bhaibands (kulaputras) and others were 
bound in their enjoyment of land by the obligation of military 
service and they provided the necessary volunteers wherever 
required. They were not paid by the state but they maintained 
themselves out of their own income and probably by pluncer 
also. Such armies having interest in the land and not paid 
by the state in cash must have had a great power in tines of 
change of dynasties and could withold their allegiance from new 
masters if they chose. And hence the statement of Sulaiman 
that the people always insisted on a scion of the old reigning 
family being allowed to rule. 

We must note, however, a few exceptions to the rule that 
there were no standing regularly paid armies in India; and 
these are recorded by Arab writers themselves. The Balhara 
or the king of the Rashtrakitas maintained a standing army 
and it was regularly paid. It is refreshing to note that the 
Marathas of the 9th century could pay their army regularly 
which fact was found impossible by their modern representa- 
tives the Marathas of the 18th century. But it seems that 
armies were kept in this way by the Pratiharas of Kanauj also 
and by the Palas of Bengal. In fact, the example set by Harsha 
was followed in this respect by all the Hindu empires. Harsha, 
indeed, acquired and kept under subjection a vast empire by 
means of a well equipped regularly paid army and the same 
practice was followed by the successive imperial dynasties of 
Kanauj and also by the Rashtrakitas and Palas as they were 
also in a sense Imperial kings having kingdoms subordinate to 
them. In Kanauj it is recorded that four armies were regular 
ly posted east, south, west and north, and chiefly in the west 
for the empire was confronted there by the rule of the Arabs in 
Multan and Sind who were ever ready to rush on Hind as they 
called ii. Th: army in the south was posted against the Bal- 
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hara who was a friend of the Arabs. There was not much work 
for the army in the east and the north though danger was always 
apprehended in these directions also from Bengal and Kashmir 
and it is recorded by the Arabs that these two armies constantly 
moved from place to place. We further glean from Arab wri- 
ters that the army of Kanauj consisted chiefly of cavalry while 
that of the Rashtrakitas consisted of all the three arms, foot, 
horse and elephant. Bengal was strong in elephants which 
abounded in its jungles though the number of elephants has 
been exaggerated to 50,000 by these Arab writers. 

It is natural that inscriptions do not assist us in this matter, 
these being generally recorded to commemorate gifts to Brah- 
mins and temples and we are really indebted to Arab travellers 
for this valuable information. But from the Bhagalpur inscrip- 
tion we come to know that the aru-y in Bengal consisted of 
many foreigners such as Malava, Khasa, Hina, Karnata and 
Lata (Ind. Ant. XV. p. 305). It must be noted here that a stand- 
ing army consisting of foreigners is always dangerous to the sove- 
reignty of the state. Whenever a people resign to foreigners 
the task of protecting them or even of aggrandizement abroad 

‘they soon lose their martial nature and slide downwards on 
the path of enslavement. The kingly family, too, becomes an 
instrument of oppression and plunder in the hands of a foreign 
army. This was experienced even in the modern history of 
the Marathas at Poona and of the Moguls at Delhi or the Purks 
at Constantinople, as at ome by Romans in ancient times and 
at Bagdad in the middle ages by the Arabs. It is, therefore, © 
pertinent to enquire of what material the standing armies in 
India at this time were composed. The army of the Rashtra- 
katas probably consisted of Marathas and that of Kanauj, Pra- 
tihadras or Rajputs of 'Marwar. The army of Bengal appears, 
however, to have consisted of -foreign military castes such as 
Khasas etc., as the inscription records and this need not be 
wondered at as the kings were Buddhists and the people also 
generally Buddhists just converted to Hinduism. It seems that 
in Bengal the long prevalence of Buddhism and its still con- 
tinuing influence made the people effete and unfit for military ser- 
vice. Yet Magadha in ancient Hindu times for nearly 800 years 
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from Chandragupta 300 B. C. to Budhagupta 500 A. D. 
had by its own armies held almost the whole of India un- 
der subjectior 


The despotic character of the rule in Indian kingdoms had, 
however, one relieving feature viz., that according to the Indian 
political view kings had no power to promulgate new laws. 
The sacred Smritis contained all the laws that were required for 
human guidance and no human institution had any authority 
to change the laws prescribed by Brahma in the beginning of 
the world for the guidance of Manu, the first king. However 
absurd the story, the theory was correct that despotic govern- 
ment had no legislative powers. Despotic as the rulers were 
they were bound by the Smriti-made law and could not thus 
add to the evils of despotic administration the evils of despotic 
legislation. The Smriti law may be defective in many respects 
but was practically the law prescribed by good conscience and 
the experience of wise men and hence was always conducive to 
the happiness of society. The expenses of government were 
limited and no state or king ever thought of taxing the subjects 
more than the prescribed 4th of land produce and goth of trade 


profits. And when the kings paid their greatest attention to 
the suppression of robbery, the chief duty of the state (as the 
Pratiharas did during the period), the Indian states with even 
autocratic kings were well governed and happy. 


‘The several states of India were often at war with one another 
and did not form a league or confederacy. This was not an evil 
according to our view though it is sometimes thought that India 
fell before the Mahomedans because of the constant wars among 
the kings and because of their not forming aconfederacy. We 
have already answered these arguments in our first volume and 
will her. add some further observations on the subject. Con- 
stant wars may be an evil, but occasional wars are necessarv 
for the progress of humanity. Such wars keep up the martial 
qualities of the people and lead them onward in intellectual 
progress. In fact, Europe progresses by its occasional we.s and 
so did India‘in the Medizval period. And even if the Rashtra- 
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katas took the help of the Arabs in their wars against the Prati- 
haras of Kenauj, this did rot interfere with the solidity of the 
latter kingdom or of the who’e country. As pointed out in our 
first Volume, Chapter VII, France under Francis I took the help 
of the Mahomed«n Turks in its wars against their own Christian 
brethren, the Germars. But ncither the French, nor the Ger- 
mans have fallen befere the Turks. Why the states of Europe were 
able to stand against the Saracens or the Turks can Le explained 
only on the ground of the intense fecling of nationality which 
animates the people of these states. In India during the Medie- 
val period although the different kingdoms fought among them- 
selves, and some sometimes even sought the help of foreigners 
they were still strong states, for, the sentiment of nationality was 
alive, to some extent, 2s noted by the Arab writer Sulaiman in 
his pithy sentence “ the people would not suffer it otherwise.” 


According to our view the normal folitical condition of India 
was and has been that there were different kingdoms in the 
country and their coming under one empire occasionally as 
under Asoka or Harsha was its abnormal condition. Differences 
of languages, of nature, of climate, of tradition and provincial 
capacities must lead to the foundation of different kingdoms 
and nations in India. Although India as a whole has naturally 
marked boundaries, while the different kingdoms in it havé 
not, strong natural boundaries are not a sine qua non of a state. 
The boundar:cs of Holland and Belgium ére almost threads as 
against Germany and France and yet they have maintaired 
their independence through a thousand years against repeated 
attacks by the latter. The boundarics of such kingdoms in 
India as Sind, Panjab, U. P. with Oudh, and Eengal are not 
very marked or strong and yet these kingdoms which flourished 
in the Med‘zval period might have remained strong and invul- 
nerable ‘f tut they could have produced and developed the 
sentiment of a strong nationzlity. 


The sentiment of nationality is Gevelopirg under the unifica- 
tion gf the country uncer British rule which extends over the 
whole country and trarsgrcsscs provincial kourdarics. Under 
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the operation of this sentiment India as 2 whole can become one 
state or at least a confederacy of states like the United States 
of America. Therve are many fectors which make for the whole 
country being one state. But India in the Medieval age re- 
sembled Europe under the Holy Roman Empire in many essen- 
tial points. The people of India wore one by race like those of 
Europe viz., Aryans with, no doubt, an edmixture of Dravidian 
blood. Though there was a diversity of languages as in Eurore 
they professed one faith viz., Hindu’sm with its belief in the 
revelation of the Vedas and the worship of the Puranic gods 
chiefly Siva and Vishnu, just es Europe under the Holy Roman 
Empire professed the Roman Catholic faith with the Bible es 
its revelation and the worship of many saints. The different 
kingdoms in India recognized the same laws viz., the Smriti 
prescribed laws just 2s Europe was governed by and recognized 
the same Roman law. The boundaries of the different states in 
India were again as fragile as the boundarics of European states 
and their number was as great as in Europe. And yet as 
Europe under the Holy Roman Empire could not be consoli- 
dated into one state, India in the roth century could not, ke- 
cause the provincial sentiment of nationality wes too strong to 
be overcome and the different kingdoms in India did not and 
cou’d not merge into one state. But as we have said, this was 
not an evil cither in India or in Europe, had the provincial senti- 
ment of nationality been developed here as in Europe. Unfor- 
tunately it declined 2s we shall try to elucidate in our third 
volume and India finally fell before the Afghans and the Turks 
at the end of the twelfth century. Not that the Indian kirgdoms 
did not attempt combination against foreign domination and 
foreign faith. Such attempt was twice made es Europe attempt- 
ed to combine against the onslaught of the Mahomedan Araks 
and Turks. The difference only is thet while Europe has 
succeeded, India failed ignomirously. 


Such combination was foss:ble Eecause in this period of 
Medieval history the several kingcoms of Incia were all ruled 
by Rajput families who, indeed, formed one clan or separate caste 
as the Arab writers state. From Katul to Kamaripa and from 
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Kashmir to Konkan all kingdoms were under Rajputs and these 
in a seise constituted a confederacy of 36 Royal families. This 
number seems to have become traditional long before Chand 
first mentioned it, for as stated before, we find it mentioned in 
the Rajatarangini of Kalhana who wrote his work in 1148 A.D. 
This was also as in Europe where almost all royal families were 
connected with each other by marriage. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CIVIL AND MILITARY ADMINISTRATION, 
(A) crviL. 


In our first volume we have detailed at length the civil and 
military administration of the countries of India in the seventh 
century A.D. and it needs no stretch of the imagination to con- 
ceive that in the ninth and tenth centuries the form of the ad- 
ministration remained practically the same. We get glimpses 
of the system of administration in the inscriptions of the period 
which are usually grants to temples or Brahmin donees by 
kings. And we are assisted in this inquiry, as in the previous 
century by the writings of Hiouen-Tsang, so in these centuries 
by the writings of Arab travellers. We propose in this chapter 
to give a short description of the system of civil and military 
administration as disclosed in the writings of the period. 

The whole country was parcelled into several tens of kingdoms 
which were called DeSa and which were ruled by despotic kings. 
Some of these kingdoms were empires, so to speak, but 
empires in the old sense, subordinate kingdoms being 
allowed to be ruled independently, rendering nominal allegi- 
ance to the emperor. Such empires were the three kingdoms 
of Kanauj in the north, Maharashtra or Malkhed in the 
south and Bengal or Monghyr in the east. These empires and 
these kingdoms were usually well governed, though ruled des- 
potically. As stated in our first volume, (p. 128) according to 
the Hindu view of a state, the state or the king had no legisla- 
tive power and hence the chief root-cause of mal-administra- 
tion viz., the promulgation of pernicious arbitrary laws was 
absent. The laws were already there, being divinely ordained 
and the kings had merely to execute them. Those kings who 
set at naught the divine made laws naturally incurred the ais- 
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approbation of the people and of the religious heads and hence 
could not long continue on their thrones. Examples of such 
kings are, indeed, not wanting, as for instance, Sonkaravarman 
of Kashmir; but generally the kings from very religious fear 
observed the Smriti-made laws scrupulously and thus inspite of 
the despotic nature of the rule, the kingdoms of India were 
usually well-governed and happy. 


The kings took 4 th of the land produce and sth of the pro- 
fits of trade according to the Smriti laws from the people as 
taxes and in return protected them from the evils of foreign in- 
vasion and the oppression of internal marauders. How well 
this duty was performed by the Pratihadra emperors of Kanauj 
has already been noticed from the observations of an Arab tra- 
veller who states that the country of the Gurjaras was the 
most immune from robberies and dacoities. Other countries, 
too, must have been usually free from these evils. 

For purposes of civil administration, the country was usually 
divided, as in previous centuries, into districts and Tahsils, that 
is, into Bhuktis and Vishayas as appears from the grants of the 
several kingdoms during this period. Thus, for instance, the 
Pratihara empire grant of DighwaDuboli by Mahendrapala dated 
g51 V. E. describes the village granted as “the village Paniya- 
ka situated in the Valayika Vishaya or Tahsil falling uader the 
§rAvesti mand2la in the Sravasti Bhukti or district ” (I. A. XV. 
p. 113). There is a mention of mandala in this between the 
Bhukti and the Vishaya and it means in modern language a. 
sub-division. The word mandala was already in use in the 
south concurrent with Bhukti but it appears that it began to be 
used in the north also about this period. The word Mandala- 
pati still survives as Mandaloi in Malwa and other parts of the 
country. 

Some variations may be noticed which appear in the grants 
of the different kingdoms . The Rashtrakitas of Maharashtra 
mention often in their grants the Vishaya only e. g. the Alas” 
plates of Govinda II-of Saka 692 or 770 A.D. mention only the ~ 
Alaktaka Vishaya without mentioning the Bhukti. The 
articulars of the officers, too, and the dues to be derived from * 
the village are also not detailed. In the grants relating to Kars: 
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nataka and Konkan, the word Vishaya is often substituted by 
the number of villages in it as also the Bhukti or Marda'a. Thus 
in the record of Dhruva at Narcgal, Baravesi is descrited as 
Banavasi 12000 (E.I.VI.p.161) and in the plates of Dantivarman 
of Gujarat the village granted is descriked cs situced in the 42 of 
Lata country ; so in the Nilgund plates Eclvola is cescrited 2s 
Belvola 300 and a small portion of it cs Mu'gurda 12 (E.I. VI 
pp. 287 and 107). These appear to be the special features of 
grants in Karnataka, Late, Konkan and countries furhter south 
and these numbers still survive in such names as Sashti (Thana) 
and others. In the Radhanpur plates of Govirda III (E. I. 
VI. p. 245) only the Bhukti is mentioned (Rasiyana Bhukti). 
This grant relates to.a village in Gujarat. So also in the Paithan 
grant of the early Rashtrakitas of 794 A.D. Pratishthana 
Bhuxti alone is mentioned (E. I. III. p. 108). 


The nature of the administration and the names of the several 
officers appear from many grants in details which are very 
interesting. The Kanauj grants are, from the days of Harsha, 
as already noted, terse and concise and address themsclves to 
the officers concerned (4ultalalagtia) but the Bhagalpur 
grant of Naradyanap4la exhibiting the usual propensity of the 
Bengalee to verbosity noticed by even Bana (Me maATraT: ) 
fortunately gives us details which are very useful for the infor- 
mation they convey. The officers who are concerned with the 
grant of a village are enumerated therein as follows :—(the 
officers’ designations are not translated by the writer in I. A 
XV, but we shall try to translate them though with diffidence) 
1 Rajarajanaka (feudatory chiefs) 2 Rajputra (Kshatriya war- 
riors related to the kings) 3 Rajamatya (ministers of the king) 
4 Mahdsandhivigrahika (the state officer for peace and war 1.é¢ 
foreign minister) 5 Mahakshapatalika (chief revenue officer) 
6 Mahdsdman‘a (the chief officer over the Sardars) 7 Maha- 
senadhipati (the Commandecr-in-chief) 8 Mzhapratihdra (the 
chief usher or Lord Chamberlain) 9 Mchakartantika (not recog- 
nisable) 10 Mahdadausadhyesachanila (the chief officer for 
military engines) 11 Mzhaéczirdaraychka (The chief Justice). 
12 Mahakumaramatya (the chief offccr over kings’ sons)., 
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These are all chief officers of the state. Then come the repre- 
sentatives of the king in districts wiz.,13 Rajasthaniyoparika 
(chief district officer) 14 DaSaparadhika (magistrate entrusted 
with the punishment of the ten offences), 15 Chauroddharanika 
(the officer entrusted with the pursuit of robbers), 16 Dandika 
(jailor), 17 Dandapashika (Executor of punishments), 18 
Saulkika (collector of customs), rg Gaulmika (Heads of Police 
thanas), 20 Kshetrapa (protector of fields or agriculture), 21 
Prantap4la (protector of pranta 4. ¢., boundaries of the state), 
22 Kottapala (custodian of forts), 23 Khandarakshaka (not 
recognisable), 24 and their Ayuktaka and Niyuktaka (agents. 
and clerks). Then. follow details of military officers viz. 25 
officers of the forces of elephants, horses, foot-soldiers and boats, 
26 The superintendents of foals (horses), cows, bullocks and sheep. 
27 Ditapreshanika (spies), 28 Gamagamika (not recognisable) 
29 Abhitvaramana (ditto), 30, The chief of the Tahsil, 31 
The chief of the village and 32 policemen and soldiers (chata 
bhata) belonging to Lata, Karnata Kulika, Hina, KhaSa, Malava 
and Gauda countries. These details are numerous enough and 
yet the verbose writer of the inscription adds ‘‘ And other 
officers not mentioned.” It is conceivable how all these officers 
are conterned with the grant of a village and we may liken the 
list to the list of officers to whom under the British Government 
gazetted orders are addressed,. Thus the usual condition at- 
tached to such grants viz., thaf the village is not to be entered 
by policemen or soldiers requires that the order should be com- 
municated to all military officers as well as to the Police and to 
judicial officers also. These details show that the civil and military 
administration of the countries of India at that time was well 
advanced and included almost all the departments of a civilised 
government. Though these officers’ names are recited with 
respect to the kingdom of Bengal, such officers must have ex- 
isted in all other states with insignificant variatiuns. We'have 
already in our first volume enumerated the officers existing 
under the Valabhi administration and the details now presented 
are not very different. 

Though the forms of grants in different kingdoms are different 
there is no reason to suppose that the form of administration 
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was also different. A few differences may, however, be noticed. 
The Rashtrakita grants are addressed to all officers concerned 
such as Rashtrapati, Vishayapati, Gramakita, and Ayuktaka 
Niyuktaka officers with Mahattaras. Now Rashtrapati was a 
peculiar officer in the Deccan. We have often said that the word 
Rashtra for a division was peculiar to Maharashtra and each 
division had a chief officer or Rashtrapati (named Subadar in 
Mahomedan times) and Vishayapati was the Tahsil or ‘Taluka 
officer under him (E. I. VI. p. 245). The Mahattara is the 
headman of the village, a word still surviving as Mhatre in the 
Konkan. The plates of Dantivarman of Gujarat add the word 
Vasapaka to those already mentioned which has not been trans- 
lated by any one and which it is difficult to understand. The 
Sangli grant of 933 A.D. (I. A. XII) repeats the usual formula 
Usna IAT MARS ACT BMGHA fast and 
describes the village as situate in R&mpuri 700 as this village 
belongs to Karnataka. So also the Karda grant of 972 
A.D. mentions the same officers and describes the village as 
situate in Uppalika 300, Vavvutalla 12 (I. ARXTT p263)- 


It is interesting to note the different ways in which the vil- 
lagers are described in these grants. The Bengal grants, of course, 
give the most detailed description. The inhabitants are led by 
Brahmins the Mahattama, Uttama (leading merchants) and 
come down to Medas and Chand4las who are probably scaven- 
gers and hangmen (I. A. XV; p. 385). The Rashtrakita grants 
mention only Mahattara and others. The word Mahattara 
has survived in the Konkan but strangely enough not above the 
Ghats in the Deccan. The M4lwa grants under the Paramara 
Vakpati and Bhoja contain the expression ofsaiea: wales 
sageiéiat arqata “ The king informs the inhabitants, Pattakila 
(Patel), Janapada (Villagers) and others.”” The word Patta- 
kila which occurs here for the first time in Malwa grants of 
about r100v’ A.D. has spread all over India and is now the desig- 
nation of the headman of a village from the Panjab down to 
Mah4rashtra in the modern form Pate] which is plainly derived 
from it. But whence comes Pattakila and what is its meaning ? 
It seems to us that it is a contracted form of Akshapatalika 
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which we saw was in use in Harsha’s time (see Vol. I p. 131) 


and Patalika was changed into Pattakila by transposition of 
letters and this again into Patel. 


The items of revenue, land tax and other dues, paid by the 
villagers are described in almost the same words as in previous 
centuries, the Inam villages being usually described as granted 
BAT, VU, HAUG, HYTITIaTA, aamMafaey, TAA 
fewayeq (see Paithan plates of Govinda III dated 794 A.D.). 
The Bhagalpur grant of Bengal describes the gift as ‘ eqe]H1qm- 


Ae Waa: BAS: GTM: AAAS: STE NI: FAIA 
Saat; AATAS Tag: VATU iT He fers famearaa ara: 
These two descriptions come to nearly the same thing. The 
Udranga was the chief tax on land viz. }th of its produce, and 
Uparikara was a minor tax. Bhoga is often substituted for 
Udranga and Hiranya means probably taxes paid in cash and 
levied on profits of trade etc. at sath. The other epithets 
describe the privildges of owners of Indm villages viz., that the 
village was not to be entered by policemen or soldiers, it had 
the right to try its own cases of ten offences, it had the privilege 
of grazing its cattle up to its limits, it had a right to its mango 
trees ("IH should be read as 8H) and Madhika or Mahua trees 
(which were probably very valuable in Bengal). This means 
that the state forest department could not enter such villages 
by reserving valuable trees or grazing lands. The village was 
granted together with the low lands also (Tala and Gartadhara) 
which in Bengal would be numerous and valuable and which 
in ordinary villages would be government property. So also 
mango and Mahua trees when not specially planted and owned by 
individuals would belong in ordinary villages in Bengal to the 
state and not the villagers. It must further be mentioned that 
the state had a right to Vishti or forced labour up to a certain 
limit in every village and each labourer was obliged tu work for 
the state a certain number of days in the year and this right to 
Vishti in Inam villages was transferred by the state to the 
Inamdar by the expression Sotpadyam4navishtika in almost all 
grarts. The description in Malwa grants is similar viz. S4¥tATg™ 
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rg Tadd: | aTEMeHe: «afkwg wie: «= dea: 
WAABAT:. We find Kashtha added here to the Gochara or 
gurcharan of modern days and all trees whether valuable or 
not in the precincts of the village were granted to the Inam- 
dar. All grants are careful to add ‘‘ with the exception of what 
has already been granted to gods and Brahmins” an exception 
usually made in modern sanads also. It is lastly difficult to find 
out what Bhutavatapratyadeya meant which is often mentioned 
as granted in these sanads of this period as also of the past. 
The revenue officers in the villages were hereditary but the 
heads of Tahsils and of the Bhuktis or districts (the Malwa 
grants under the Paramiras introduce a new name for Bhukti 
viz. Pathaka which is further sub-divided into southern, eastern 
etc.) were certainly appointed by the king and removable at 
pleasure. We find mcntion of such appointments in the inscrip- 
tions of the period. Thus from the Siyadoni inscription (E. I. I) 
we get the information that that province was under Maharaja 
«Durlabha in 912 A.D. and under Maharaja Nishkalanka in 960 
A.D. Nay, we find from the Gwalior Vallabha Swami inscrip- 
tion (ditto p. 157) that a Nagar* Brahmin from Anandapura in 
Gujarat (called Latamandala in this inscription) named Alla 
was appointed keeper of the Gwalior fort by Adivaraha. 7. e., 
emperor Bhoja of Kanauj in recognition of his merits wiqa@rie 
que Farqa-fatige 1 ages: ota edt aaa? Ile 
His father was also an officer under Ramabhadra, Bhoja’s 
father. We find thus that Gujarat and Gwalior were both 
under Kanauj and that an inhabitant of the former could be a 
great officer in the latter. There is a mention in inscriptions of 
officers appointed in Gujarat from Kanauj. Similarly, under the 
Rashtrakitas there were officers appointed in Karnataka from 
Maharashtra as at Belvoli. The district officers were generally 
invested with full powers and were in fact miniature kings in 


* The word Nagara may be treated here as indicative of caste though 
such sub-caste names had not yet arisen. We find, however, the word 
Nagarabhatt-kumara treated as one name here and not divided into two 
parts Nagara and Bhattakumara. In the 13th century A.D., the word 
Na&gara had become the name of a subcaste as we find the word N&agara- 
Jnaitibhaja in the Chitorgadh inscription 
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their districts. They were invested with the five royal sound- 
ing instruments (Samadhigata-panchamehaSabda) such as the 
conch, the drum and so on. They could even make valid reli- 
gious gifts like the Subadars in Mogul and Maratha times. 
These officers though not hereditary often times became so and 
eventually became Samantas or Sardars. How they were paid 
does not appear from the inscriptions. Perhaps the Manu- 
smriti law of paying them by the assignment of the revenue of 
one whole town or even a Tahsil may have still obtained. That 
they were very rich may be conceived as Alla could build a 
temple in the name of his wife at Gwalior and have certain en- 
dowments made to it. Lastly, it seems that while the chief 
officer of the district had great powers, the military was not 
under him but under a separate officer as we find in the Gwalior 
second inscription (E. I. I. p. 159) the same Alla keeper of the 
fortress mentioned but the name of the military officer is given 
separately. The whole line in this connection is worth quoting 
here from this private inscription ; TAMA AAA agape 
HENS TIGA ATH CITATTHT set aeqigrs | ‘when the 
emperor was §-ibhojadeva and the fortress-keeper appointed 
by him was Alla, the officer of the army being Tattaka and 
the local (municipal) officer being merchant Vavviyaka. ”’ 

The last statement furnishes us with the informatior, that 
towns were under municipal officers who were local influencial 
men. Probably there were municipal bodies also which controlled 
the affairs of the towns and these were called Mahajans or 
boards of great men of the place and they appointed their head 
such as the above named merchant Vavviyaka at Gwalior. 
The important markets of the towns were under the control of 
these Mahajans, as inscriptions actually make mention of new mar- 
kets or Hattas (modern Hats) and the formation of new Mahajans. 
These town municipalities and these markets often times im- 
posed taxes for religious gifts to temples and inscriptinns record- 
ing such voluntary taxation are very numerous in this period. 
The most important of such records is the Siy&doni inscription 
found near Lalitpur in Gwalior territory. This inscription 
forms a study by itself (E. I. I. p. 174). It records various gifts 
made in several years, in favour of a Vishnu temple built by a 
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merchant, both by himself and others. The object is to create 
what is usually called an Akshayanimika or a perpetual purse 
for the use of the temple. Several vithikas are dedicated to the 
temple in this way. What vithikd means is not quite clear, but 
it seems that it means a seat or a stall in the market which a man 
owns or has purchased and the rent of such stall is assigned to 
the temple. Houses are also assigned but that is not strange, 
But what is strange is that in two places the Kalals or manu- 
facturers of liquor have imposed upon themselves a tax or a 
Tali of 4 dramma or rupee on each pot of liquor that may be 
ready and go out of the shop. The words here are aa 
Sarerat TY wey TET aeTATAIs faswaa ae als a aay 
are fangaes aa xeaiiear aet qWeaea . What an irony on 
the ‘futility of human wishes and arrangements! Here is an 
arrangement made designed to last as long as the sun and 
the moon last, for the payment of 4 dramma on each pot of 
liquor as it goes out for sale from the Kalal’s shop—an arrange- 
ment which perhaps lasted for some years only after it was 
recorded on stone and then fell into disuse, the stone lying 
unknown for centuries till discovered by some curious Euro- 
pean researcher. The temple is no more nor the tax! What 
is strange, however, to discover is that Kalals (a word which is 
derived from the Sanskrit word Kallapala used here) manufac- 
tured liquor in the tenth century A.D. in India as they did till 
recently and a tax was imposed on the manufacture voluntarily 
for the benefit of a Vishnu temple. A second mention of a simi- 
lar tax has been misinterpreted, we think, into a statement 
that a certain fixed quantity of liquor went into the Vishnu 
temple as tax; but this seems absurd. Of course, money re- 
alised from tax on sale of liquor was not objectionable then as 
now. Even potters were to pay some taxes, The Pehewa 
inscription again mentions a tax imposed by horse-dealers on 
the sale of horses for the benefit of three temples bu'lt in Kaneuj 
and a fourth built at Pehewa or Prithadaka on the river Searas- 
vati in the Panjab to be divided in certain fixed proportions 
among them. 

The chief need of temples was oil and flowers. When kerosine 
was not known nor electricity either, the importance of the 
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oil-extractor was supreme. In India in every village and town 
there were Telis or oil-men who were leading personages in the 
place and they often accepted investments and promised, out of 
the interest, to give every day a certain number of palikas 
(measures) of oil to temples per ghanaka or oil press. The 
inscriptions frequently speak of such daily supplies of oil. Be- 
sides the above named Siyadoni inscription, we may refer to the 
Bilhauri Chedi inscription (E.I. 1 p. 263) in this connection. The 
line herein on the subject cannot be well understood; yqaa- 


meftarat sameq antsaat Nera avs + sehr dea 
aife ara feaaa a gnraa a szeg. The Mandapika mentioned 
here is mentioned in other inscriptions also and means the 
government toll-office of the town. There and on the bazar 
of salt a ShodaSika tax was imposed as also on each oil press. 
The oilmen paid the tax willingly, of course, but there was 
apparently an organisation which bound the whole community 
of oilmen. In fact, every trade appears to have had its guild 
and no man could offend the guild with impunity. 

The Mali or flowerman was also an important personage in 
villages and towns and gave flowers daily to the temples. 
The temples were also provided with Inam plots of land as flo- 
wer gardens by pious donors (See Siyadoni and Gwalior 
inscriptions above noted). 

It seems that the Dharmadayas to temples and Brahmins 
were assessed on other portions of the community also such as 
tradesmen and merchants and even extended to the most 
important portion viz., the agriculturist. There is no reference 
to this in the inscriptions as yet found but the following Sloka 
in the ParadSara Smriti which appertains to the present Kali 
age mentions it ; 

UI Ta J TeMt ara Fa Fae | 

fanat Ban Va sagt: a= II 
“Having given to the king 4th and to temples 1/2 th and to 
Brahmins 1/30th, the agriculturist is freed from all sins (of 
agriculture).’’ The mention of this 1/30th part of produce given 
to Brahmins in this Smriti is corroborated by what we saw was 
prevalent in Sind. Three parts out of every hundred were there 
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paid to Brahmins in Dahar’s days and the practice was con- 
tinued even during Mahomedan times by Mahomed Kasim. No 
corroboration of this voluntary payment was found until we 
came across the above text in the ParaSara Smriti and the at- 
tention of the reader is specially drawn to it inthis place showing 
that it was a general well-recognised practice in India. 

The minute and circumspect nature of the revenue edminis- 
tration is evidenced by the Daulatpura grant of Bhoja, Prati- 
hara emperor of Kanauj (E. I. V.). The grant recites that the 
grand-father of Bhoja, Vatsaraja, had given an Agrahara (Inam 
to Brahmins) to the grand-father of the donee named Vasudeva- 
bhatta who had enjoyment of the same, that 1/6th part of it 
was given by Vasudevabhatta by a deed of gift to Bhattavishnu 
and the same was sanctioned by Maharaja Ndagabhatta ; and 
that the deed of gift and the letter of sanction by government 
being lost, this new order had been issued after ascertainment of 
the deed and the sanction and also of subsequent enjoyment. 
This recital shows that deeds of gifts were passed among the 
people and that sanctions were obtained from government 
which could be subsequently ascertained from government re- 
cords and finally that documents together with actual enjoy- 
ment as necessaries in every legal transaction were carefully 
looked into. It would thus appear that revenue records were re- 
gularly kept and the ordinary principles of law and revenue 
administration were minutely observed in the Imperial govern- 
ment of Kanauj. 

It is interesting to know whether these records were on paper 
or on any other material. As the word patra is usually used in 
connection with documents some paper must probably have 
been used ; but this is not necessary as in the north patra might 
have been an actual leaf viz., of a Bhirja tree and in the south 
i* must have been a palm leaf and sanads were issued first on 
such papers or leaves and copies on copper plates were then 
made for securing permanence. The circumspect nature of 
revenue administration is further apparent from the following 
verse in a Silahara grant dated Saka 930 (1008 A.D.) 


Hage HIDE BiwVs wlaecnq | 
UT: BAIS FT PSAlala WEA || 
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“ A document embodying an order of Government is correct 
if it bears the Government seal, is properly drawn up, is 
followed by possession, bears the proper mark and has 
the signature of the king.’’ The last condition makes it neces- 
sary that such documents should be originally drawn up 
on paper or leaf. We find copper plates in this period (though 
not in the Gupta period) conforming to this rule and 
beacing always the signature of the king who made the grant 
and also his seal affixed on the ring and the village or land 
granted is always put into the possession of the donee on the 
spot by some royal officer mentioned in the grant. What 
chinha or sign means is not, however, clear. 


Land was always’ measured as shown in our first volume 
(p. 133) and there was a land measure of government. The 
ancient measure was Nivartana (bigha being Mahomedan and 
acre English) but sometimes small plots were measured by 
cubits. We have the mention of such measurementin the 
Gwalior second inscription (E. I. I, p. 159) where the 
Imperial cubit (ParameSvariya Hasta) is mentioned as 217 
long by 187 broad. Two pieces of land are further on 
mentioned where no measurements are given but where the 
seed required for the fields is mentioned as1r Dronas. This 
way of describing the extent of the field was in vogue in 
some parts of the Konkan down to the beginning of the British 
rule. Again fields have names and are always mentioned in 
grants with their boundaries the word for which is Aghata. Vil- 
lages also are described by their boundaries. We see from the 
Smritis that the boundaries of villages were always defined and 
fixed and boundary disputes were of special importance. 


The chief revenue was collected in kind and the grain so col 
lected was stored in every town and city under Government 
control. The pay of civil servants was in chief part always paid 
in kind and only partially inmoney. The taxes on trade brought 
in money but we may 4t once see that under such arrangements 
money circulation in every state must have been very limited. 
Even trade transactions were chiefly carried on by barter, grain 
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being the ordinary medium. We have already seen this in 
Kashmir (Vol. I. p. 238) and practically the same was the condi- 
tion prevalent throughout Indian history even up to British 
times in every part of India. 

Much coin not being needed we may take it that there were 
very few mints in India and coin was struck not very often. 
We do not know any particulars on this subject from inscrip- 
tions of the period but we may mention here such scraps of 
information as can be gathered from them. The Siyadoni in- 
scription (E. I. I) speaks of many coins which are worth noti- 
cing here. The chief coin which it mentions is the dramma 
evidently a foreign word and two kinds of drammas are men- 
tioned ; the S:imadadivaraha dramma and the Vigrahapaliya 
dramma. Adivaraha is, of course, the great Pratihara emperor 
Bhoja of Kanauj. He must have struck coin which was in use 
in the days of his son and grand-son. It does not appear that 
coin was struck in the time of every king though we have seen 
it was so in Kashmir and for formality a few coins must have 
been struck on the accession of each king in every state, but not 
sufficient for circulation. The Adivaraha dramma appears 
to have been in circulation nearly a hundred years after it was 
struck. It is difficult to determine who Vigrahapadla was whose 
dramma is constantly mentioned. It seems that foreign 
coin was  no-where banned. Coins struck in foreign 
countries whether in India or outside appear to have been cur- 
rent everywhere. The Vigrahapaliya dramma was plentiful 
in the neighbourhood of Siyaddoni. Even in the times of the 
Peshwas different rupees were in circulation ; while the Marathas 
or the Peshwas had no coin specially their own. The Chandodi 
and the Halisikka were, indeed, numerous but there were other 
Sikkas also current at the same time. 

And here we may go into a little digression. The art of coin- 
ing money appears to have been a foreign art in India. It was, 
of course, introduced in very ancient times and probably from 
the Greeks whether of the days of Alexander or before him. 
The ArthaSastra of the time of Chandragupta by Kautilya gives 
special detailed rules about the mint. The old Sanskrit name for 
the chief coin was the Niskha which was neglected in the days 

31 
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of the Greek and Saka dominions and the word and coin dinara 
came into use. This word is certainly of foreign origin. Later 
on during the Hindu period we have the word dramma in 
use which is also foreign. We find in one place the use of the 
word rapaka in this period grade att qed Iw BARA 
(Bhav. In. p.68. V.E. ro1o). This indicates that Ripaka 
was ‘almost one-fourth of a dramma. The word rupee 
came into general use in Mahomedan times. We may infer 
that the art of coining was a foreign importation. It 
is, in fact, allied to chemistry and Natural Sciences were 
not much studied in India. Moreover, the legend an the coin 
andthe face of the reigning monarch are difficult to impress 
and the~Halisikka of the Peshwas contented itself with copying 
Mahomedan legends and the clumsy addition of a distinguishing 
letter betokening the state where the coin was struck. 

The minor coins that are mentioned are the half dramma 
and the VimSopaka, presumably the zoth part of a dramma 
and the Kapardika, Kakini and Varataka. What ielation the 
last three bore to the dramma cannot be found. The present 
arrangement by which a rupee is divided into sixteen annas was 
probably not then in existence* and the dramma appears to 
have been divided into 20 parts, unless we interpret shodasika 
above mentioned as 1/16th part or anna. The VigvanSa was in 
vogue in Mahomedan times also. Kapardika seems to have been 
the lowest coin. 

(B) Mivitary. 

We will now go on to describe the military administration 
of the countries of India during this period. In the first place, 
the forces in each country were generally levies supplied by the 
nobility and the gentry. It does not appear that there were 
standing armies in most countries ; for, the Arab writers men- 
tion the Balhara alone as entertaining a standing army and what 
- is more creditgble as paying it regularly, an achievement which 
_ his latest representatives the Marathas except in Sivaji’s times 
could not accomplish. But it seems to us that the two other 


¢ Perhaps Shodasikaé mentioned before may be 1/16th of a dramma 
like the modern anna. 
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empires of the period also kept standing armies viz., the Prati- 
haras of Kanauj and the Palas of Bengal and these too must 
have regularly paid their forces. 


These forces consisted now of the three arms foot, horse and 
elephant. The fourth arm the Ratha or car had fallen into 
disuse. The Palas of Bengal, however, from the Bhagalpur 
inscription (I. A. XV p. 305) had a fourth arm, so to speak, viz. 
the navy. The country was full of big rivers and distances 
could easily be traversed by boats: Moreover, fighting on the 
rivers was often necessary as much commerce was carried on by 
water and brigandage on rivers was frequent. 


But each of these three empires was specially strong in one 
arm. The Kanauj forces were known for their excellent cavalry, 
the Bengal forces for their elephants and the Deccan forces for 
their infantry. It is strange that an Arab writer says that the 
Balhara has to keep much infantry because his capital lies among 
mountains. We think, however, that the Rashtrakitas had 
not only many elephants but had, much and excellent cavalry 
also. In fact, infantry did not then possess that importance 

. which it possesses now. And elephants could be had in plenty 
in the jungles of Malabar and Karwar and even of Aparanta or 
the Thana district. For, the Mahabharata even, in one place, 
praises an elephant as born in Aparanta. Bengal, of course, 
had plenty of elephants from the jungles of the Eastern Vin- 
dhyas and of the Mahendra mountains. But it had no horses 
and it is curious to note that the Bhagalpur inscription states 
that the cavalry consisted of horses presented by northern 
kings. Both the Deccan and Marwad produced excellent horses 
fit for cavalry and the Panjab and Afghanistan also supplied 
horses. Hence could large cavalries be maintained by the 
Pratiharas and the Rashtrakitas. Yet foreign horses were, no 
doubt, superior in popular estimation as well as in fact and 
there was a very large trade in the import of Persian aud 
Arabian horses carried on by Arabs who for this reason 
had always easy access to the courts of the several kingdoms 


in India. 
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Where the army consisted of local levies there was no danger 
of disloyalty affecting it ; for such forces fight for their own coun- 
try. But standing armies are prone to enlist foreign mercena- 
ries and these often prove most dangerous as has already been 
stated. It seems that the armies of the Pratihadra and the 
Rashtrakita kings consisted mainly of men from their own 
countries. In fact, the Rajputs and the Marathas have 
always been martial peoples and therefore there was plenty of 
material at home for enlistment in their armies. In Bengal the 
case seems to have been different. The detailed Bhagalpur grant 
shows that in the army of Bengal there were so!diers from foreign 
countries such as KhaSa, Malava, Hina, Kulika, Karnata 
and Lata besides Gauda itself. There is no mention here of 
Rajputs and Marathas and these apparently had enough employ- 
ment in their own countries. The other people mentioned here 
seem to be martial people who sought employment abroad 
though one is surprised to find the names of Lata and Malava 
in the list. For the people of Mdlava and Lata or south 
Gujarat have never been known as martial people. Perhaps 
the inscription writer takes delight in lengthening details and 
mentions names without reference to reality. Or it may be that 
the nature of peoples changes even in historic times. The 
people cf Malwa and of south Gujarat may have lost their mar- 
tial character for various reasons by Mahomedean times. Nay, 
it is pertinent to point out that even though this inscrip‘ion 
itself shows that the people of Bengal are generally not martial 
from ancient times, yet recent events show that the Bengalees 
too will one day establish a reputation for valour and will be 
counted as a martial people. 


There were the usual officers in each arm and a commander- 
in-chief. The Bhagalpur grant calls him the great commander- 
in-chief (Mahasenapati) and mentions him separately. He was 
thus the chief military officer over all the arms and in irhmediate 
communication with the king, while there were Sendpatis under 
him for each arm. What the Dauhsadhya-sadhanika was it is 
difficult to imagine, but as we have translated the word he was 
probably an officer entrusted with the work of using cata- 
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pults and other military engines used in assaulting unassailable 
places. All the soldiers were paid out of the treasury monthly 
cash wages and from government graneries monthly allotments 
of grain. As to officers they must have also been paid similarly 
_ or like the chief civil officers given assignments of land. This 
is only a surmise as there is no contemporary record to deter- 
mine the nature of payment. 


There were, of course, the necessary complementary depart- 
ments such as transport, commissariat, espionnge etc. We 
found an officer mentioned in Kashmir history called Maha- 
sédhanika (see Vol. I p. 209) though we do not find him men- 
tioned in the Bhagalpur inscription. We have the mention 
therein of an officer entrusted with the breeding of horses and 
cattle and an officer of spies. What is Gamagamika who is 
distinctly connected with the military administration we have 
not been able to discover; as also Abhipratapa who is next 
mentioned in the Bhagalpur grant. 


The army on the field was almost always led by the reigning 
king in person. In fact, in ancient times that was considered 
the chief duty of a king and the tradition survived down to 
modern times when the Peshwas, a!most o2'l of them except 
the last, led armies in person on the battle-ficld. And the kings 
were usually in the van as they were expected to set an example 
to their soldiers. In modern warfare the value of 2 commander- 
in-chief has increased a hundred-fold and it is his duty to pro- 
tect himself and to remain in the rear. 


It is difficult to understand the manner of fighting in vogue 
in those days when the gun had no existence. The bowmen 
were the most important and usually began the fighting. The 
king usually rode an elephant and fought with his bow. The 
most terrible fighting was that with the elephant force and the 
inscriptions of the times almost always extol the kings’ valour 
in attacking black masses of elephants and breaking open their 
temples with the blows of their swords “‘ thus spilling on the 
ground pearls stored therein ” a poetic’ ‘ fancy ’!! The art of fight- 
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ing with elephants had, indeed, developed in India to a remarkable 
extent and the fight tested the valour and physical strength of 
the fighters. The elephant force was, in fact, the artillery of ancient 
times. But we wonder how the elephant arm could not have 
been nullified by the ancient Indians ere this, by the use 
of firework. Of this we shall have to speak later on in our 
third volume. 


The death of the king or the commander on the battle-field 
almost always led to the defeat and the running away of his 
army. This would perhaps suggest that there was no regular 
military gradation of officers by which command would descend. 
But the true explanation of this strange demeanour of 
Indian armies lies, in our opinion, not in defect of administration 
but in the total lack of the feeling of self-interest in the 
soldiers in the success of the battle. We have already seen how 
patriotism or even the feeling of nationality had no existence 
in those days. The kingdom was the king’s and since the king 
for whom they were fighting was dead, where was the use of 
continuing the struggle? Such thoughts must always have 
damped the ardour of the soldiers of a defeated or dead king and 
hence the peculiar phenomenon in Indian histo1y of armies, often 
strong and unbeaten, not offering tough and dogged resistance 
till the end. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE NINTH AND TENTH CENTURIES, A.D—THE HAPPIEST 
PERIOD IN INDIAN HISTORY. 


In our Marathi edition of this history we have styled it the 
history of the rise, the prosperity and the fall of Hindu kingdoms. 
The second sub-period of our history is thus there considered 
the period of the prosperity of Hindu kingdoms. We are cer- 
tainly of the opinivn that during the 9th and the roth ceniu- 
ries of the Christian Era, India undoubtedly enjoyed greater 
happiness than in any century of her known history whether 
previous or subsequent, of course, omitting out of consideration 
the hoary past. In this chapter we propose to describe the 
various aspects of the country’s situation which contributed 
towards this its happiest condition. 

The first and the foremost aspect is that India was during 
these centuries under one religion. The conflict of religions 
and the consequent animosities and estrangements leading some- 
times to the dangerous desire in the followers of one religion to 
overthrow those of another, socially and even politically was con- 
spicious by its absence. Mahomedanism had taken hold of Sind, 
no doubt, but in the rest of the country in stern opposition to it 
the people of India had in a way rallied and gathered strength 
in Hinduism or rather juvinated Aryanism. The deplorable 
condition of later and modern days in which in every town and 
even village there are Mahomedans and Hindus ready to quarrel 
with one another on the slightest religious occasion and even to 
fly at one another's throat had not come into existence. There 
were no mosques in India then raising high their minarets along 
side with temples and proclaiming from high the everlasting 
disunion of the people into whlch dread destiny has for ever 
thrown India. On the other hand Buddhism had been entirely 
supplanted. The great philosophers, Kumarila and Sankara, 
had established the Vedic religion on a firm though new bazis 
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both ritually and spiritually. And the wonder is that no Bud- 
dhistic temples remained in the land though there were thou- 
sands when Hiuen Tsang visited India, if we except the cave 
temples and the colossal images of Buddha hewn out of hill sides. 
How these Buddhistic temples disappeared is a mystery, for 
the Hindus have never been iconoclasts. The Mahomedans in 
the time of Mahmud of Ghazni and later destroyed temples by 
thousands, but they were apparently all Hindu temples. Al- 
though we have no record of the fact, it seems that Buddhist 
temples generally fell into ruins by sheer desertion being mostly 
built of wood. And perhaps stone temples were converted into 
Hindu temples by the substitution of Hindu idols. Jainism was, 
no doubt, yet alive but was confined only to detached places. 
It had not yet succeeded in capturing Gujarat and Southern 
Maharashtra nor the Panjab or Rajputana. ‘Imagine, there- 
fore, the whole country following one religion viz., the Hindu 
religion, worshipping in temples of Siva and Vishnu, Bhaga- 
vati and Aditya or Gane§a without any bias or ill-feeling ; 
for the philosophy of S:nkara which was preached in the 
beginning of this sub-period had taken away all animosity 
from the worship of these different deities, if such had existed at 
any time before. 

And finally we must add that within that Hinduism itself 
the great gulf which now divides Saivism from Vaishnavism and 
Advaita from Dvaita had not yet come into existence. The great 
teachers of Vaishnavism, Ramanuja and Madhva, had yet to 
be born and the days when there were to be most pitiable wrang- 
lings between Siva worshippers and Vishnu worshippers, bet- 
ween the preachers of monism and dualism and the most wretch- 
ed bickerings between their followers had yet to come. The 
disunion caused by these differences of worship and philosophy is 
not less deep than that caused by the animosities between the 
followers of Hinduism and Mzhomedanism. Fortunately both 
these disunions had yet to arise and the one cause of disunion 
which existed in previous times viz., the struggle between 
Hinduism and Buddhism had disappeared. 

Perhaps it may be objected that Hinduism though then the 
sle religion of the people was not of such a high character as 
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to ensure complete happiness of the people. Hinduism of those 
days was, indeed,.in many respects defective but what we chiefly 
lay stress on is the fact that there was unity of religious belief in 
the people, a great factor leading to their happiness. We are 
not going to enter into the merits of any religion here; for we 
believe that all religions are equally good and perhaps equally bad 
or absurd. It is the differences of religious beliefs causing deep- 
seated animosities that contribute more to the evil condition 
of a society than the tenets or the philosophy of any particular 
religion. It is for this reason we say that the condition of India 
during these two centuries was unique and as a matter of history 
we draw the curious reader’s attention to this unique condition 
of the country during the ninth and the tenth centuries A.D. 

And further, it must be remarked that some of the most ob- 
jectionable features of modern Hinduism had no existence in 
those days. In particular, the evils which spring from the divi- 
sion of Indian society into numerous hard-bound castes did not 
then exist. In the first place there were no sub-castes then as 
now. Brahmins thus all over India were then one caste and the 
thousand and one sub-castes (speaking literally) which to-day 
go to form that caste had no existence. So were the Kshatriyas 
and VaiSvas all over India undivided into sub-castes. There 
was nv interdiction on marriage or food between the Rajputs 
of Northern India and the Maratha Kshatriyas of the south 
as we have already shown. Even the 36 Kulis of Rajputs 
had not yet been enumerated. What a great source of strength 
and happiness to the people when there were no Kanojia 
Brehmins to hate the Srimali Brahmins and both to hate the 
Deccanis or the Karnatics to hate the Deccanis and both to 
hate the Tamils! What a great source of strength and happi- 
ness to the country when the Rajputs did not look down upon 
the Khatris cr the Marathas or both upon the Bengal and 
Madras Kshatriyas!! | 

{n the second place, there was no enmity or envy between the 
Brahmin and the Kshatriya or between the Kshatriya and the 
Vaisya. Tor, Anuloma marriage among those three higher 
castes was still practised: Phey kad, no doubt, ceased to take 
Sadra wives as in past centuries. According te our view this 
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was beneficial and not harmful. For, the Sadra represented the 
Dravidian race and the three higher castes represented the 
Aryan race. A mixture of races is always harmful and the 
ancient Rishis were right in declaiming against Varna-sankara. 
But there was no such harmful racial mixture in the Anuloma 
marriages among the three higher castes which were more 
classes than castes. A Brahmin could marry a Kshatriya wife 
and a Vaisya wife, their progeny being treated as Kshatnya and 
Vaisya (this was also a good feature as the assignment of the 
progeny to intermediate castes in previous centuries naturally 
created jealousies and tended to increase the number of sub- 
castes). Imagine then the condition of the higher Hindu society 
of that period when in the same family there were Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. All partook of the same food which 
did not put a ban on flesh (with the exception uf certain kinds 
such as tee? which were prohibited to all), drinking out of the 
same pot of water and freely touching each other without any 
idea of polution, learning the same Vedas and performing the 
same Vedic rites!!! The Brahmin could not then have been 
hated inwardly and respected outwardly as he is to-day by 
Kshatriyas and VaisSvas. The Brahmin’s untouchable lota 
could not have been an object of inward contempt, his untouch- 
able sacred dhoti, an object of hatred, his learning the 
Vedas to the exclusion of others as at present, a matter for both 
envy and hatred. Thus members of the Aryan society were 
more firmly bound one to another by sentiments of affection and 
unity than it is now. Even to the other half or non-Aryan part 
of the people viz., the Sadras, the three higher castes were bound 
by greater ties of affection than at present. Though there was 
no inter-marriage, yet there was no ban still on inter-dining ; 
omitting, of course, out of consideration the great class of out- 
castes or Panchamas. This statement might perhaps startle 
Maany a reader, but this is a fact which cannot bce gainsaid. 
Although we have no reference to this in the inscriptions of the 
period, we have the Smritis themselves to rely upon on this 
subject. The later Smritis even, not to speak of the older, dis- 
tinc‘ly allow such inter-dining. Of course, interdining was freely 
allowed among the three higher castes and a Brahmin could 
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take food with Kshatriyas and VaiSyas without any fear of 
losing caste; but he could do so even with certain classes of 
the Sadras as the provisions of the Smritis distinctly declare. 
We have studied the Smritis with this object carefully and we 
find many things allowed by the Smritis then which in these 
days are prohibited by caste rules and which if practised to-day 
would involve loss of caste. In the Appendix we have culled to- 
gether all such provisions of the different Smritis and the reader 
will be interested therein to fina many things which he could 
not have dreamt of. Here it will suffice to notice the Smriti 
provisions which allow interdining with Sadras. The Vyasa 
Smriti which seems to be the latest says that a Brahmin 
taking food with a barber, a friend of the family, a coparcener 
ih cultivation, a servant, a cowherd, even though these be 
Sidras, incurs no sin.* Now these Sadras were considered fit 
to be dined with, because tney were more cleanly and had more 
cJaims on the friendship of the Brahmins. Indeed, it may be 
added that the above really reflects the condition of society in 
the second sub-period of our history. For, the ParaSara Smriti 
which is specially intended for the Kali age declares that it 
is allaweble for Brahmins and Kshatriyas to take to cultivation 
and still observe their own Vedic ritual. This shows how the 
present condition of society observable now in Northerr 
Indic has arisen, wherein among the agriculturists there is a large 
percentage of Brahmins and Kshatriyas and in the Deccan 
where Maratha Kshatriyas have mostly taken to agriculture. 
Now under such condition of society, the Brahmin and Ksha- 
triya agriculturists would be thrown into contact with good 
Sadras who mav be either Ardha-siris (parceners) or servants and 
these are deciared to be fit to be taken food with ; thus binding 
even the Sadras with bonds of sympathy with the Aryans. 
The VaiSyas were already agriculturists but the agricultural 
Vaisyas had, as stated before, lost social estimation and had 
begun to be classed with Sadras. This was also another reason 
why Sadras occupying a highér status were treated as fit for 
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inter-dining. In fact the Atri Smriti and others allow even 
Sradha and other rites to be performed by Sadras and naturally 
on such occasions Brahmins were expected to dine with them. 
The Atri Smyiti declares, “‘ The Sadra is of two classes, one who 
can perform Sraddha and the other who can not. The. first 
class of Sadra viz. Srdddhi is fit to be dined with, though the 
other is not.’”* Here is a condition of society portrayed en- 
tirely differing from that of the present day, wherein no Sidra 
and even no Vai$ya and no Kshatriya is considered fit by the 
Brahmin even to take water from, not to speak of taking food 
with!!! Naturally disunion with consequent hatred and ill 
feling is more rampant now than it could have been in the gth 
.ad roth centuries when interdining was freely allowed between 
all these classes. 

How in later centuries interdining ceased, we will discuss in 
the third volume, but here we may remark that the result has 
been curious. Brahmins, instead of gaining anything, have 
rather sunk in position. Brahmins alone are now looked upon 
as fit for supplying water to Kshatriyas and VaiSyas owing to 
their alleged greater purity and altogether the best for cooking. 
Naturally well-to-do Kshatriyas and rich Vai§yas employ 
Brahmins as cooks and water bearers and it is thus the word 
Brahmin means now as stated before a priest, a cook, a water- 
man and a beggar. It is, indeed, a most ludicrous situation and 
sight..a Brahmin cook preparing food for his Vaifya master 
and serving him too, yet keeping his higher caste purity 
unsullied by prohibiting any person even his master’s family 
from entering the <howka or the sacred ring round the cooking 
hearth | ! 

We now go on to describe the third aspect of society which 
must have contributed to the happy condition of the country » 
viz., the absence of begging bands. One of the great 
defects of Buddhism was unquestionably its sanction of beg- 
ging, nay, in fact, its organising beggary. When it’ allowed 
anybody to bécome a Bhikshu ¢. ¢. a begging monk and 
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provided sumptuous dwellings for the residence of Bhik- 
shus, the number of Bhikshu beggars naturally increased and 
idleness {locked to the Buddhist monasteries. This even- 
tually proved, no doubt, its own disease and Geath, much in 
the same wey as with the Christian monasteries of the west. 
In Buddhistic times these Bhikshus numbering several hundreds 
in each band would issue from monasteries and beg in towns and 
villages. The people, indeed, gave alms to them willingly but 
beggary and especially organised beggary is a nuisance and 
a cause of demoralisation. The remnant of this Buddhist San- 
yasa is still to be seen in the Panjab and U.P. where SaAdhusroam 
and beg and even exact. Moreover, all castes were allowed to 
join the ranks of these shaven-heac'>d beggars and naturally 
Sadras formed the majority ; the few Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
who joined the society did so from ambitious motives such as the 
desire to be the head of a monastery and so on. When Bud- 
dhism was supplanted entirely, these bands of beggars naturally 
disappeared owing to popular contempt. But the evil practice 
was too leng in vogue to die finally. It revived again in the 
form of Saiva and Vaishnava ascetics called Gosavis and Bairagis 
who apparently led an unmarried life and lived on begging. 
But for a time begging was banned and Sadhu beggars did not 
exist. It is the privilege of the Brahmin to beg or to accept 
alms, but this is in consideration of his devoting himself to the 
performance of his religious duties. Ignorant Brahmins have no 
right to beg and during this sub-period such Brahmins were not 
allowed to beg. We find it laid down in a Sr riti that the king 
should punish the village which gives alms to Brahmins who 
are neither learned nor religiously engaged. The reasan given 
is that such almsgiving is supporting thieves. rahmins in 
those days, therefore, were almost compelled to follow primarily 
their own priestly profession and they might follow the profes- 
sion of Kshatriyas viz., that of arms and lastly the profession of 
Vaisyas viz., agriculture. It seems thus very probable that the 
social condition of Medizval Hindu India discouraged beggary 
even by Brahmins and necessarily by other castes. 

While this evil arising from Buddhism was absent, the two 
great good results which Buddhism had achieved remained 
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in their full force and added to the happiness of the people. In 
the first place, Buddhism laid the strongest emphasis on a 
moral life (so also did Jainism) and used the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis with the allied doctrine of Karma for this purpose. 
No doubt, these two doctrines were taken from the ancient 
Aryan religion; but there can be no question that Buddhism 
succeeded in making them strongly impressed on the minds of 
the mass of the people and made them morally strong as de- 
scribed in the chapter on Religious condition. The high truth- 
fulness and honesty of the people of India have, as noted already, 
struck foreigners who visited India during these two centuries 
and even later. It requires no detailed argument to show that 
a high moral tone prevailing among the people is a great factor 
in contributing to the happy condition of the society. In the 
second place, Buddhism had expelled animal sacrifice from the 
land finally. As already stated, respect for the Vedas had been 
re-established by the Mimansa philosophy ; but animal sacrifices 
were not revived. One can imagine how this factor also con- 
tributed to the happiness of the pecple. Ordinary Agni- 
hotra is not a matter involving muc’ trouble. But animal 
sacrifices which usually are of a higher order require a deal af 
expenditure ef physical and pecuniary energy, as we actually 
know from present day experiences of such sacrifices which, 
though very rarely indeed, are still sometimes performed. Such 
energy was naturally applied to other purposes and generally 
useful purposes. Moreover, the highest animal sacrifices could 
be performed by kings and rich merchants or grandees only 
and these spent lakh of rupees on those useless ceremonies. 
Lastly the ASvamedha and the Rajstya performed by kings 
of kings only always led to devastating wars and their stoppage 
was, indeed, a blessing and a source of happiness to the people. 
Having heretofore explained how the religious condition of 
the country during the 9th and roth centuries contribu-ted 
to the happiness of the people, by the absence o*% all religious 
feuds, there being only one religion in the country, by the ab- 
sence of caste jealousies, caste being still loose and interdining 
being still allowed between all the castes, by the absence of 
beggary, of moral depravity and of animal sacrifices, we will 
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turn next to the economical condition of the country. This 
could not but have been most prosperous, because there was no 
foreign domination in the country either external or internal. 
We will take it as an established fact of history that where there 
is foreign domination especially of an external alien race, there isa 
constant drain out of the country in the form of tribute and the 
emoluments of higher officials civil and military and the exploi- 
tation of the country by foreign traders and capitalists. Every 
thing that is best, nay, even good, goes out of the country and 
benefits the dominant foreigner. Even interngl foreign domina- 
tion leads to similar though less spoilation | Mauryas ruliny 
south from the north or Andhrabhrityas ruling north from south 
were an evil. The political condition of the country in the ninth 
and tenth centuries was ideally good. There was no forcign 
domination (except in Sind) either external or internal. The 
three great empires of Kartauj, Malkhed and Monghyr were ruled 
by entirely local ruling dynasties. There was no domination 
of either the Maratha over the Bengali or of the Bengali over , 
the Assamese. The Kanauj rule in Kathiawar and north Gujarat 
might have partaken of the evils of foreign domination and it 
actually led to the establishment of the local Chavda kingdom 
in Gujarat. But elsewhere the Kanuj empire must not have 
been fcle as foreign. Similarly, the Rastrakitas properly ruled 
in the Deccan and S. M. country. They were over-lords, no 
doubt, of kingdoms further south; but as often stated before such 
over-lordship was never felt where local kings were allowed to rule 
almost independently in their own lands. In fact, an Arab 
traveller has in effect recorded that in India people were ruled 
every where by their own kings. Under such a political condi- 
tion there could not have been the economic drain so well de- 
scribed by Dadabhai Nowroji and the condition of the country 
economically must have been every where prosperous. We get 
glimpses of this in the writings of Arab travellers though few and 
far between. One writer, for instance, has stated (as men- 
tioned already) that the country from Kambaya to Saimur was 
thickly populated and well cultivated. 

The system of civil administration has a great influence on 
the happiness of the people and on this score too we hold that 
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there was very little to be desired. When revenue was paid in 
kind and at the rate of 6 the cultivator was saved almost 
all bother. The revenue automatically adjusted itself to the 
actual produce. When there was no produce owing to famine 
there was no revenue to be paid. Cash payment is convenient 
to the government; while payment in kind was convenient to 
the cultivators. Secondly, as already explained there were very 
few or no other taxes, the expenses of government being limited 
and Abkari and forest were practically unknown. There was 
vishti or forced labour, no doubt, but it fell very lightly especially 
oa the cultivators. And lastly, internal foes viz., banditti and 
robbers were most rigorously dealt with and suppressed. As 
noted by an Arab traveller, the kingdom of Kanauj was parti- 
cularly free from robbers and we think the other empires of 
the south and the east were also equally rigorous in the suppres- 
sion of robbery and brigandage. 

The sufferings which are inflicted by invasions of foreign foes 
on a nation are almost always the bitterest that it can undergo. 
Fortunately, destiny had so arranged events that India was 
absolutely free from foreign invasions during the centuries we 
are dealing with. The Arabs had been checked and they them- 
selves had deteriorated. The Turks had yet to arise or rather to 
leave their Central Asian steppes to overrun and devastate the rest 
of Asia. The people of India had constantly suffered from such 
foreign inroads in her history. The Greeks, the Sakas, the 
Kushans, the Mundas, the Tibetans, the Hiinas, the Arabs, had 
over-run India before. The Turks, the Moguls, the Persians 
and the Afghans had yet to come. This intervening period of the 
ninth and the tenth centuries was a breathing period and thus 
peculiarly happy. It may be objected that there was constant 
waging of war between the Juzr and the Balhdra, between the 
Deccani and the Bengali. These wars wére not with foreigners, 
but between native kingdoms and were consequently not waged 
with that ferocity with which the foreigners fought with the 
Indians. There were many considerations which impelled 
civilized and humane treatment and as we actually sce, the 
kingdoms were never sought to be subverted. Even if Kanauj 
was*sometimes seized by Kattas or Malkhed by Parmaras, the 
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seizure was only temporary, the kings were always restored and 
the kingdoms always remained intact. In fact, such wars might 
be compared with wars which were waged in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and later between England, I'rance, Germany and Spain. 
They were wars waged between peoples of the same race, the 
same religion, and the same civilization and were never carried 
on with racial animosity or motives of seizure of territory. No 
doubt, the rules of warfare which were in vogue in India in the 
days of the Mahabharata or even down to the coming of the 
Greeks were not now observed ; when cultivators securely sowed 
or reaped while hostile armies passed. And the Indians had learnt 
the method of devastating an enemy’s country in order to weaken 
him; for we find from an inscription that the Rastrakata 
Govinda when he took Kanauj devastated it and made it not only 
in name but in reality KuSasthali or ground overgrown with KuSa 
grass. The evil, however, was always restricted in time ‘and not 
as extensively spread as in Mahomedan wars and we may take 
it that the wars between the several Hindu kingdoms did not much 
interferc with the general prosperity or happiness of the people. 


On the contrary, in our view these wars contributed in their 
own way to increase the happiness of the people. Wars are a 
necessary evil and distinctly work towards the good of humanity, 
when not waged with ferocity, by keeping up the martial spirit 
of the people, by fostering martial virtues such as courage, 
valour and patriotism and by increasing the stock of human 
knowledge by means of inventions. They prevent the people from 
becoming effete and efferninate ; and they aid the progress of 
humanity on its onward march in civilization. We have already 
stated that India need not and could not be one state; its 
division in consequence of physical peculiarities and the 
different development of the people in language and in customs 
into four or five large states wag naturel. Thus the ninth and 
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tenth centuries in many ways formed the happiest period for the 
people of India. How in the next century it fell a prey to the 
sword of Mahmud of Ghazni and how its strength was found 
unequal to cope with the evil of foreign invasion we shall have 
to elucidate in our next volume. 


[THE END.| 


APPENDIX 


1—THE SOLAR AND LUNAR KSHATRIYA RACES OF INDIA 
IN THE VEDAS. 


(We have said at p. 12 Chap. 3 Book III that the idea of the Solar and 
Lunar races of Kshatriyas goes so far back as the Vedas themselves. 


would not be out of place, therefore, to show in this appendix how the 
idea of the Solar and Lunar races can clearly be traced back to the Vedas 
and we make no apology for giving here in extenso a paper read by us 
on this subject before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in 1914 and published in its journal for that year. Indeed this subject 
is intimately connected with the question of the claim of the Rajputs to 
be treated as the descendants of Vedic Aryans and it would be interesting 
to the reader to know that the theory of Solar and Lunar descent of 
Kshatriyas is as old as the Vedas and that the genealogies of the two 
Taces given in the Puranas are not imaginary but have a historical back- 
ground of unquestioned authenticity behind them. With these intro- 
ductor: ,emarks we give the aforesaid paper below without any change.] 


It would be proper to state at the outset that I was led to study 
this subject in my own way on reading Mr. Pargiter’s most 
valuable paper on the Earliest Traditional History of India pub- 
lished in this year’s April number of the Journal of the R. A.S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. Pargiter has devoted himself 
so zealously to the otherwise uninteresting study of the Puranas 
that he has been able to extract from them interesting informa- 
tion regarding the ancient history of India. His contention 
that the Purdnic genealogies can afford material for constructing 
that history nobody can now deny and he has shown how 
that material can be so utilised. A few of his conclusions, 
however, will not be acceptable to many, especially his idea that 
the Solar dynasty of Indian Kshatriyas was Dravidian or that 
the Lunar Kshatriyas had their original kingdom at Allahabac 
or Prayaga. Indeed, according to my view, Mr. Pargiter ha.. 
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attached too much weight to the Puranas and has consequently 
arrived at conclusions which will not be readily acceptable to 
all. I set myself to study the materials, therefore, in my own 
way. Having already studied the Mahabharata and _ the 
Ramayana I was able to do so very easily. I looked into the 
principal Puranas and co-ordinated the facts according to my 
own light. But I more particularly looked into the Vedic Lite- 
rature for the study of which Macdonell’s Vedic Index proved 
to be a most invaluable book. In fact, the histozical material 
from the Vedas is already collected there and you have only to 
stuay it carefully. On this material I have come to certain con- 
clusions of my own which I take the liberty of placing before this 
learned Society with the hope that they will be found interest- 
ing and will be carefully considered. 


In two important matters my way of looking at things differs 
from that of Mr. Pargiter and it is necessary to describe this 
difference of standpoint in detail. In the first place, I make no 
difference between Brahmin tradition and Kshatriya tradition 
as Mr. Pargiter does. In fact, it is because Mr. Pargiter looks 
upon the Puranas as Kshatriya tradition and consequently as 
more reliable that he attaches so much more value to the Puranas 
than they deserve. Brahmin tradition is usually looked at 
askance by European scholars who have an inexplicable bias 
against the writings of the Brahmins. But I do not take my 
stand upon this aspect of the matter. What I urge here is that 
no difference need be made between Brahmin tradition and 
Kshatriya tradition in this study. The Brahmins and the 
Kshatriyas were, in ancient times, except on very rare occasions, 
friends and even accomplices of one another. They came from 
the same race and even family as appears clear from the 
genealogies themselves. They stood to each other in the same 

‘relation as the Teutonic noblemen in the middle ages, the elder 
of whom became the prince and the younger the prelate. They 
were equaly interested in exaggerating the glories of one another 
and were thus not antagonistic. The Kshatriyds extolled the 
holiness of the Brahmins and the Brahmins extolled the prowess 
and liberality of the Kshatriyas. In short, there is very little 
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discrimination to be made in the reliability of Brahmin or Kshatri- 
ya traditions. And I would urge that both of them should be 
viewed with the same searching scrutiny, neither more nor less 
than any other human traditions. The Brahmins or the Ksha- 
triyas were certainly not more culpable in exaggerating matters 
than other peoples of the ancient world. Nay, if anything, I 
would accord Brahmin tradition greater weight than any other 
tradition. It is a phenomenon nowhere to be met with in the 
world that the Brahmins have preserved to this date what their 
ancient Rishis composed in the shape of hymn or dissertation 
thousands of years ago, without the addition or alteration of a 
single word. The Vedic literature knows no different readings 
and no different recensions. It has come down to us without 
any tampering and hence whatever exaggeration or untruth 
may have been used in the original composition, we feel sure 
that no subsequent colouring or emendation or omission has 
taken place in the course of thousands of years (5,000 at least 
according to my view). The world must, therefore, be thankful 
to the Brahmins for preserving almost hermetically sealed what 
the Indo-Aryan Rishis said or thought. This difficult task they 
have accomplished by making it the chief duty of their caste. 
They have, by several rules, ensured the maintenance of those 
who make the reciting of the Vedas their sole occupation in life 
and thus secured the preservation untampered of the Vedic 
literature. It must be noted here that a similar provision was 
also made for preserving Kshatriya tradition. In my view if 
the Vedas recorded Brahmin tradition, the Itihasa-Purana re- 
corded Kshatriya tradition. Itih@sa was the account of parti- 
cular kings or events and Purana was genealogies. Genealo- 
gies were preserved in India as scrupulously as they were in Egypt, 
Chaldza2, or Palestine. Their recitation was made the caste- 
duty of the Sitas, or sons born of Brahmin women by Ksha- 
triya fathers. Itihasa-Purana was a branch of study even for 
Brahmins themselves. Mr. Pargiter seems to be incorrect when 
he says in a foot-note that the Brahmins did not care to learn 
Kshatriya tradition. In the Chhandogya Upanishad we have 
the Narada-Sanatkumfra dialogue wherein Sanetkuma@ra asks 
Narada ‘‘ What have you studied?” ‘I have studied the 
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Rigveda”’ answered Narad “the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, the 
Atharva, the Itihasa-Purana, grammar, arithmetic, astronomy, 
the science of war’”’ and so on. This clearly shows that even 
Brahmins studiedItihdsa-Purana. But it was the special duty of | 
Siatas and the reputed reciters of the Puranas, vtz., Lomaharshana 
and his son were Stitas. Even now modern Kshatriya genea- 
logies are preserved by Bhatas who enjoy equal respect with 
Brahmins in all Rajput States. The natural desire for preserving 
gene:logies is so great in the Hindu community of the north 
that even Chamars have their Bhates who preserve their genea- 
logies and recite them at the time of marriage festivals. In 
short, the Indo-Aryans had made sufficient provision in their 
caste-system for the preservation of Kshatriya tradition; a 
provision which still subsists. My idea is that this system fell 
into abeyance for some centuries during the rise and progress of 
Buddhism when the caste-system was convulsed or when Non- 
Kshatriya kings during Buddhist or Greek or S2ka times had 
no interest in preserving Kshatriya genealogies. During sever- 
al centuries, therefore, say from about 300 B. C. to 300 A. D. 
these genealogies became neglected and mutilated and when the 
Brahmins again asserted themselves under the Guptas and re- 
constructed the Puranas, the materials before them were iaeagre 
and incoherent. Hence while the Brahmins have preserved their 
Vedic traditions intact, the Kshatriya traditions presented in 
the Puranas are incomplete, conflicting and generally untrust- 


worthy. ° 


This brings me to the second point of difference in my stand- 
point of view. I look upon the Puranas as the last in the list of 
our authorities in this study. The information they give is, no 
doubt, very valuable ; but that information is garbled, is uncon- 
nected and incomplete, and is distorted so as to sui* new ideas. 
Hence it must be admitted very cautiously. In fact, I may 
arrange the authorities in this study in the following order, an 
order which is at once their proper order in point of priority of 
tin.e as well as priority of value. For, it will be easily conceded 
that whatever is more ancient is also more reliable. To speak 
in Indian form qa-Ja-ATATeT. should be the rule. The authori- 
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ties for the construction of ancient or pre-Buddhistic history 
may, therefore, be arranged as follows :— 


(t) The Rigveda.—It is almost contemporaneous evidence and 
as preserved untampered with, is very valuable and naturally 
stands first in this list. 

(2) Yajurveda and Samaveda.—These are somewhat later in 
date. I do not bring in the Atharvaveda whose date is so very 
uncertain. 

(3) The Brahmanas.—As coming next after the Mantras, their 
evidence is of great value. They are the utterances of those 
who have some remembrance of the Vedic times and can speak 
with authority about them better than any later books. 


(4) The Vedangas.—By their time the Vedic traditions had 
become hoary and a matter of speculation as with us. For 
their own times, they are valuable. They are also valuable as 
coming in date after the Brahmanas. Vedangas include Y4ska, 
Panini, Lagadha and the Kalpa or Srauta Sutras. 

(5) The later Satras, viz., Grihya and Dharma. 

(6) Megasthenes, Arrian and other Greek writers about the 
time of Alexander or Seleucus come in here in point of time. 
The information which they have recorded from personal ob- 
servation and hearsay is very valuable and must be co-ordinated. 

(7) The Mahabhavata.—The date of the last or present edition 
of the Mahabharata according to my view is about 250-200 B.C. 
and hence its evidence is of less value than that of the Greek 
writers. 

(8) The HarivamsSha.—Ditto. 

(9) The Ramayana of Valmikt.—The date of the present form 
of the poem is about roo B.C. 

- (10) The Puramas.—Their dates range from 300 to goo A.C. 
and they naturally come last in the list of our authorities. 


This is the order of our authorities and we must try to com- 
bine all the historical information they afford. Where stzte- 
ments are conflicting, greater weight must be attached to the 
elder of the statements. That is the only way in which the 
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vagaries of the Puranas can be checked and one is thus alone 
able to find some rule for rejecting, as often we shall have to do, 
the exaggerated, mutilated or emended accounts of the Puranas. 


But this does not exhaust the list of our authorities. There 
are two important new sciences the conclusions of which must be 
respected and co-ordinated in this study. They are ethnology 
and philology. The inferences derived from considerations of 
features and of language with regard to the history of races are 
very valuable and in recent times these sciences have much 
advanced. They have been applied to the people of this country 
by noted scientists of the west and I think the conclusions which 
they have arrived at are of great value to us in the inquiry into 
the racial problems of India. They are, therefore, fit to be in- 
cluded in the list of our authorities and the value to be attached 
to their conclusions transcends the value of all other evidence. 


I must lastly notice another piece of evidence which will be 
found to be of great value to us in this inquiry by way of analogy 
if not directly. I think the ancient history of India resembles, 
to a very large extent, the modern history of the discovery and 
colonization of America. India was a vast unknown continent 
covered with forests and inhabited by people very much inferior 
in civilization, when the Indo-Aryans first discovered the land. 
The migration 01 Aryans trom some unknown country in the 
north to several countries is spoken of in the Vendidad, I think, 
and it is stated therein that the Aryans came to Sapta-Sindhu 

-but Aingra Mainyu visited that land with serpents and heat. 
In this we have sure evidence that one branch of the Aryans 
came to India and settled there. Their history must naturally 

_ very greatly resemble the history of the colonization of America 
with its oft-recurring struggles with the native races but some- 
times with the co-operation and willing consent of the milder 
peoples thereof; and with its internecine strife between the 
different settlers themselves. The history of America during 
the first stages, therefore, in my view, has much importance by 

away of analogy and we may often consult it in our inquiry with 


advantage. 
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Having so far stated the materials on which I base my con- 
clusions and the respective value to be attached to them I pro- 
ceed to sketch some important points in the history of the Solar 
and Lunar races of Kshatriyas of India in the following pages. 


The first fact of importance which we have to notice is that 
there were two invasions of India by the Aryans. To put it in 
a different way two hordes of Aryans came into India, of course, 
from the north-west, by different routes and at different times. 
This fact is disclosed both by ethnology and philology and is 
supported by tradition. It was perhaps Dr. Hoernle first to 
point this out and Dr. Grierson has accepted the theory from a 
consideration of the modern Sanskrit-born vernaculars of India 
(see Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. I, page 358). The following extract 
from the last Census Report of India is relevant in this connection. 


“These languages, according to Dr. Hoernle, were brought to 
India by two successive hordes of invaders. After the first 
horde had settled in the plains of northern India, a fresh horde 
came in and penetrated the original mass like a wedge, blotting 
out the language in the centre and extending from Ambala in 
the north to beyond Jubbulpore in the south and from Kathiawar 
in the south-west to Nepal in the north-east. Western Hindi 
is the modern representative of the languages of these peoples 
of the second invasion ; while that of the earlier invaders covers 
Rajastani, Punjabi, western and eastern Pahadi and eastern 


Hindi ’”’ (page 325). 


This conclusion suggested by 2 comparison of the several 
Sanskrit-born vernaculars of northern India is very strongly 
corroborated by the conclusions arrived at from ethnological 
considerations. Sir Henry Risley took ethnological measure- 
ments at the time of the Census of 1901 and found that the 
people of the Punjab and Rajastan were undoubted Aryans 
with long heads and prominent noses. In the United Provinces 
he found medium heads and tolerably prominent noses and he 
looked upon their people as a mixture of Aryans and Dravidians. 
Now the Aryans who mixed with the Dravidians of the United 
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Provinces must have been Aryans of a different type. 
They must have been broad-headed Aryans so that their mixture 
with the long-headed Dravidians has resulted in the medium 
heads of the present population of the United Provinces speak- 
ing generally. We thus find from ethnological considerations 
also that there were two hordes of Aryans who came into India, 
the first long-headed and the second broad-headed. The first 
occupied the Punjab and Rajastan and extended as far east 
as Mithila and the second came in subsequently like a wedge and 
mixed with the native Dravidians of the United Provinces now 
form the chief population of this vast tract. Now this conclusion 
deduced from both philology and ethnology is supposed by tra- 
dition. These two Aryan hordes in my view were the two races 
which are known as the Solar and Lunar races of Kshatriyas 
from Mahabharata onwards. We have a distinct reference to 
them in the Mahabharata in a speech of Shrikrishna. This is 
what he says to Yudhishthira in the Sabhaparva when the latter 
proposes the performance of Rajasitiya sacrifice. “‘ Of the two 
races of Kshatriyas born from the sun and the moon there are 
at present in India or families and of these families the Bhojas 
of the Lunar race are the most numerous and occupy the middle 
land.”’ This shows that the Kshatriya families of India in Epic 
times ranged themselves under two chief races, the Solar and 
the Lunar, and that the Lunar race, occupying the middle 
land, had at that time thrown the Solar race into shade. Thus 
we are fortified in believing that the first race of Aryan invaders 
was what was subsequently called the Solar race, that it occu- 
pied the Punjab and extended onwards aleng the foot of the 
Himalayas as far east as Mithila and that the second race of 
Kshatriyas which came into India subsequently and which was 
later on called the Lunar race came thrdugh Kashmir and like 
a wedge shoved itself through the territory of the Sarasvati or 
Ambala downwards as far south as Kathiawar and Jubbulpore or 
even further south, covering many Bhoja kingdoms especially 
the Sauraseni, Chedi, Magadha and Vidarbha kingdoms and 
Yadava kingdom of Dwarka. We shall try to see how far 
this conclusion finds support in the Rigveda about the time, of 
which, of cou1se, these invasions must have taken place. 
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The chief people of whom the Rigveda frequently speaks are, 
as is perhaps well-known, the Bharatas: Now it is a miscon- 
ception of many scholars, native as well as European, that these 
Bharatas were the descendants of Bharata, the son of Dushyanta, 
who is a well-known king of the Lunar race. According to my 
theory, the Lunar race which came later and mixed with the abori- 
ginal population of the United Provinces forms the people who 
at present speak Western Hindi. The difficulty thus presented to 
me was, however, solved accidentally in my study and ina proper 
manner. I found that this Bharata was an entirely different king 
from the Daushyanti Bharata of later days. I accidentally came 
across’ the following Slokas in the Bhagavata and was struck 
to see that the idea commonly entertained on the subject was 
erroneous. Bhagavata, 11th Skandha, Chapter 2, says :— 


foaaal ara gal aat: eqayaes a: | 
aeaireaa aI Ba: VTA? | 2% 
ameageata aera | 

SINT FAT ACAIS ATTA || 24 Il 
ast A azat FAST aRITTITAT: | 

AVtd AIATAA ARATTAAA Il Lo II 


Transl. ‘‘ Priyavrata was a son of the first Manu called Svayam- 
bhuva. His son was Agnidhra and his son was Nabhi and his 
son was Rishabha who is believed to have been born of the 
essence of Vasudeva. He had a hundred sons all well-versed 
in the Vedas. The eldest of them was Bharata after whom 
this land is called Bharatavarsha.’’ In Skandha 5, chapter 7, 
the same thing has already been stated ; TTA araage 
meaiaia Fa wieesy oaqfeaiea. This clearly shows that India 
is called wiwaay from Bharata who was a great-grandson of the 
first Manu. This tradition recorded in the Bhagavata is also 
found in the Vayu Purana where the line of Svayambhuva 
Manu is described in detail. Priyavrata divided the world of 
seven Dvipas among his seven sons. Agnidhra got Jambu- 
dvipa and divided it among his sons, Nabhi got a portion 
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of it and his son, Rishabha gave Bharata, his son, land to the 
south of the Himalayas. Says Vayu chap. 33. 


fiaizehat ad urara -qaeaq | 
aM ARG af aea ara fagsar: | 42 I 


Thus the tradition of this country being called Bharatavarsha 
refers to Bharata, a descendant of the first Manu and not to 
Bharata, the son of Dushyanta. : 


Another derivation of this name wieaqayq is given in the same 
Vayu Purana wherein Bharata is identified with Manu himself. 


qa TRE aa aaa aat 9a | 

MTT Wat t Aq 3878 | 

MeBIIAa at TARA WAT 198 Il 
The Matsya Purana gives the same story and repeats this very 
§loka. This shows that Bharata was also identified with 
Manu in later tradition. But he never is, we must remember, 
ateyfet Awa. The king whose name the land now bears is never 
thought to be Bharata, the son of Dushyanta and §okuntala, 
but is always another king much earlier who was born of the 
first Manu or was Manu himself. In the Nirukta to which re- 
ference is given in the Purana Slokas I founi that Ydska in- 
terprets Bharata as Aditya or the Sun himself (eo % Gfe Yo 
aca anftaeces aed). This then is the tradition of the Nirukta 
and the Puranas. We shall find that the Rigvedic tradition is 
also the same and that it frequently speaks of this Bharata and 
not the later Daushyanti Bharata as I will presently show. 

The difficulty then which naturally presents itself is solved. 
India is called @eaqy not from a king of the later 
Lunar Kshatriya race but from a_ king of the earliest 
Kshatriyas who entered India. Here we have an analogy 
from American history. America was discovered and colo- 
nized by two hordes of people and in different directions 
just. as it happened in India. The Spaniards, the Por- 
tuguese, the Itclians and the French were the pioneers of dis- 
eoverers of America. They were all of the Latin race. The sub- 
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sequent discoverers were the Dutch and the English who natural- 
ly went northwards and came to Northern America. They were 
of the Teutonic race. The whole hemisphere is, however, called 
America from one Amerigo, an Italian discoverer, who first set 
his foot on the Southern Continent and the name has generally 
been adopted. He was almost a contemporary of Columbus 
who had only discovered some islands. The honour of dis- 
covering the main continent belongs to Amerigo and his name 
was properly given to the land and has cordially been accepted 
by all people. The case was exactly similar in India. Bharata. 
was a famous king of the first Kshatrivas who came to India and 
his name has been given to the country. The descendants of 
this Bharata who were subsequently known in Epic times as 
the Solar race Kshatriyas gradually overspread the land from 
the Indus to the Gandaki or Sadanira, the boundary of the 
kingdom of Mithila. This is exactly what appears from the 
Rigveda, our eldest and best authority, as I now proceed to 
show. 


The following information is given under the word Bharata in 
Vedic Jndex Vol. II page 95. ‘‘ Bharata is the name of a people 
of great importance in the Rigveda, where they appear promi- 
nently in the third and seventh Mandalas in connection with 
Sudase. and Tritsus, while in the sixth Mandala they are asso- 
ciated with Divodasa.”’ Now I looked into the Rigveda hymns 
mentioned here in the original and found that very interesting 
information could be gathered therefrom. The first thing appa- 
rent is that the Vasishthas were the Purohitas of the Bharatas. 
Now according to later trradition the Vasishthas were never the 
Purohitas of the Lunar race but served the Solar race throughout. 
Here is a confirmation of the view that these Bharatas were 
the people w ‘ho subsequently were called the Solar Kshatriyas and 
the Vasishthas who appear also to be called Tritsus were their 
hereditary priests. The seventh Mandala of the Rigveda con- 
sists solely of hymns composed by the Vasishthas and it is but 
natural that the Bharatas should predominate therein. kig- 
veda vii, 33, is very interesting in this connectioi.. It says that 
jn the fight with the ten kings called @rarig, the Bharatas became 
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afraid and defenceless like sticks asunder but Vasishtha by his 
strength and prayer became their leader and made a} 
victorious. ( qvet gagt AtaTa STAT TSA AAT Aaa 

ayaa gt um afte fears fat sad NS 6 
In this hymn the birth of Vasishtha from the dual god Maitra- 
Varuna and the Apsaras Urvasiis also mentioned. Vasishtha is 
thus already a mythical person and born of gods. He saved the 
Bharatas in their difficulty. Secondly, Bharata’s fire is fre- 
qnently spoken of in different places in the Rigveda. The 
Aryans were worshippers of fire in contrast with the Dasas or 
aborigines and hence Bharata’s fire must have become a favour- 
ite name as typifying the Aryan religion. In Rigveda vii, 8 
this Bharata’s fire is mentioned as also the original king Bharata 
(3 saree ys 1 aft a: Ge gaa wet uw wu ). 
‘“This is Bharata’s own fire, he who defeated Paru in battle.” 
In this sentence we have a distinct reference to king Bharata 
and his exploit is said to be that he defeated Piru. Under the 
word Paru Macdonnell refers to this hymn and seems to inter- 
pret Paru as the welleknown king of the Lunar race, an ancestor 
of Dushyanta, who is one of the five sons of Yayati and whose 
descendants are also frequently mentioned in the Rigveda as 
Puarus. But the Satapatha Brahmana explains in one place 
that Paru in this hymn is the name of an Asura. On this Mac- 
donell remarks that the Parus had been forgotten so far in the 
days of the Satapatha that Paru had become an Asura-Rak- 
shasa. I have already said that the authority of the Brahmanas 
as coming immediately after the Mantras and as the utterances 
of Rishis who had some touch with the Vedic times ought to 
be given greater weight than all later authorities. In my opi- 
nion the Satapatha Brahmana is here correct and this Piru 
whom Bharata defeated must have been some aboriginal king. 
He cannot be the Paru who was a son of Yayati and aa ancestor 
of Dushyanta. As shown above this Paru could not have been 
a contemporary of Bharata who was a king of the earliest Ksha- 
triyas who came to India. The Lunar Puru came into India 
later and the Piru in this hymn whom Bharata conquered can- 
not have been that Piru but some Asura or Rakshasa. One 
thing is at least apparent from this that if you take by Paru. the 
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Paru of the Lunar race, this Bharata assuredly is not his des- 
cendant SSaIST waza. Thus Bhargta whose Agni is spoken of so 
frequently in the Rigveda is entirely a different and a much 
earlier king of a different race who fought with Paru. 


This is a digression, but an important and necessary digres- 
sion. To return to our subject, Vasishtha’s hymns (vil, 33 and 8) 
show that Bharata is the name of 2 king in the Rigveda, that 
his Agni is often spoken of and that his descendants were Bha- 
tatas whose Purohita was Vasishtha. The next most frequently 
mentioned subsequent king of the Bharatas is Sudasa whose 

ttle with the ten kings on the banks of the Parushni is spoken 
of in detail in another hymn of Vasishtha, viz., Rigveda vii, 83 
2s also in vii, 18. I will speak of this battle further on. But 
Sudasa ia hymn vii, 83, is the same king who fought the battle 
with the ten kings or @faRfa exoressly mentioned therein and 
the Bharatas are also mentioned in vil, 83 as dejected in qr 
or the battle with the ten kings. Other important kings pre- 
sumably Bharatas whom Vasishtha speaks of (Rigveda vii, 19), 
are Purukutsa and Trasadasvu as I shail show later on. I shall 
now proceed to a consideration of the hymns in Mandala iii 
wherein alsc the Bharatas are mentioned expressly and by a 
Rishi whose name is very important. 


This third Mandala consists of hyrans entirely composed by 
Visvamitra as Mandala vii consists of hymns by Vasishtha or 
his descendants. The first relevent hyn in the third Mandala 
is 23. This hymn is, however, said to be composed by Deva- 
Sravas and Devavata, two Bharata kings. “‘The Bharatas 
lighted or rubbed Agni, viz., DevaSravas and Devavata on 
the banks of the Drishadvati and Apeya and Sarasvati.” 
This ciearly shows that the Eharatas cxtended their occu- 
pation of the land as far as the Sarasvatiin the time of these 
two kings. The next hymn is iii. 33. It is a very eloquent 
hymn addressed by ViSvamitra tou the two rivers Vipasa 
and Satadru (Bias and Sutlej) combined. Probably the Bha- 
ratas had arrived at the confluence of these two riveis in 
some expedition and finding the swift rivers unfordable 
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Visvamitra prayed to the rivers to become fordable and they 
became so and the Bharatas were allowed to cross over, the 
water not touching even the axles of their carts ( stat eat: 
faraq: aie: ). ‘“ Assoon as the Bharatas have passed over, 
let your streams flow on in rapid motion.”  ( qa a Aa. 
any: Tereay ead eaqd: |). The third interesting hymn 
is iii. 53. In this hymn Visvamitra is represented to have 
assisted Suddsa by his prayers to Indra, ( faanaal aqag- 
wqeraafiard srarafartez ), He even says that his prayer it 
was which saved the Bharata people. ( faarfiaer tere Hee 
wizd sq). Three or four things, therefore, appear clear 
from thishymn. First, the Bharata people had already become 
very numerous, they being called Wea WH. (We have al- 
most an echo here of the present ¥tqay ). Secondly, their 
king was Sudasa and. that ViSvamitra of the KuSikas saved 
him and his people by his prayers to Indra. Here we have a 
confirmation of the chief points in the later Puranic tradi- 
tion about ViSvamitre. He was born of the KuSikas (whe- 
ther they were Kshatriyas is not here apparent). ViSvamitra 
acted as priest to the same Sudasa whose family priest has 
already been shown to be Vasishtha. Vasishtha and Visvami- 
tra must, therefore, have sometimes become enemies. Later 
tradition of Rama brings in both Vasishtha and Visvamitra 
as his friends. ViSvamitra always comes in in the stories of 
the Solar race kings such as Sudasa and Rama and Harié- 
chandra who, according to Vedic tradition, purchased Sunah- 
Sepa to redeem his son Rohita from a vow to Varuna. 
Vigvamitra saved this SunahSepa by praying to Varuna 
and adopted him as Devarata or given by the gods. Sunah- 
Sepa’s hymns are ta be found in Rigveda Mandala I, and 
they plainly refer to this story of the Brahmanas. Visvamitra 
is a person who figures in the history of the Bharatas in the 
Vedas and also in that of the Solar Kshatriyas of the Lpic days 
and thus we are fortified in our conclusion that they are the 
same peuple. Sudasa is a Bharata king in the Vedas and 
he isa Solar king in the-Puranas. His story is given in the 
Ramayana Uttarakanda Chap. 65,:where Valmiki tells Sha- 
trughna that Sudasa was one of his ancestors and that his 
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grand-son quarrelled with his Guru Vasishtha and became 
HeaTTTe, who again appears to have been assisted by ViSva- 
mitra. Thus the rivalry between Vasisktha and Vi§vamitra 
continues throughout the Vedic and the Epic tradition. Vasi- 
shtha assists Sudasa in the battle with the ten kings on the 
banks of the Parushni and Vi$vamitra assists hin) in his eastern 
progress and enables him by his prayer to ford over the 
VipaSa and the Sutlej. I may add, Visvamitra always 
figures in the Bharata or Solar race history, but he does not do 
so, to my knowledge, in the histury of the Lunar race, a fact on 
which 1 will comment later on. 


The next Mandala which mentions the Bharata people is the 
sixth wherein their king Divodasa is nientioned. This Mandala 
again consists of hymns principally or almost solely composed 
by Bharadvaja Barhaspatya or Bharadvaja, son of Brihaspati. 
The principal hymn which we have to refer to here is vi, 16. It 
is a long hymn and mentions Bharata, the Bharata people, the 
Agni of Bharata and king Divodasa more than once. It also 
mentions Bharadvaja himself. (eaivar arat ge fearqrary grad | 
MEIN THT 5, ANA aat aren geaaa: | Rateraer 
aaa: | 19, 8 fa Aadtat var qefaaay | ar et a at A 
€1zg 1 41.) Surprise is expressed by some scholars (see 
Vedic Index) that Divodasa who is always spoken of in the 
Rigveda as the father of Sudasa should be associated with 
Bharadvaja while his son is always spcken of with Vasishtha 
and Visvamitra. But I do not think there is matter here for 
‘surprise. The Vasishthas were undoubtedly the Purvhitas of 
the Bharatas. They plainly appear so from the Rigveda itself. 
But that does not prevent other Rishis coming in religious 
relations with the Bharatas. ViSvamitra does so admittedly 
with Sudasa and so might Bharadvaja come in contact with his 
father Divudasa. It is curious to see that the contact of 
Bharadvaja with the Solar race people appears also in the 
Ramayana wherein the same Rishi or his descendant comes in 
in the story with his affection for Rama and Bharata and his 
friendship with their father. 
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Such then are the coincidences which make it almost certain 
that the Bharatas of the Rigveda are the oldest Aryans who 
came to India and spread overgthe land from the Indus east- 
ward as far as the Sarayu which is mentioned in three Rigvedic 
hymns. Their Rishis were Vasishtha and Vi§vamita and 
Bharadvaja, actors in the story of the Ramayana also and other 
legends of the kings of the Solar race. The kings of the Bharatas 
mentioned in the Rigveda are Bharata, Divodasa, Sudasa, 
DevaSrava and Devavata and probably Purukutsa and Trasa- . 
dasyu ; and Ikshvaku ; and finally, we find, in one hymn of the 
tenth Mandala Rama himself. Now Bharata, according to the 
Nirukta, is the Sun and he is also Manu and again a king of the 
first Kshatriyas who came to India, of the first Manu’s race ac- 
cording to the Puranas. Sudasa is a Solar race king, as per 
Chapter 65 Uttarakanda already notived, wherein the son of 
Sudasa’s story is related. He was about to curse Vasishtha, but 
was prevented by his wife who implored him to remember that 
Vasishtha was their family priest. The Sloka in the Ramayana 
is as follows :— 


GMs Gas Us Vesey YT: | 

yal Hawt ara Adaraaitia: |i 
in this ataag who became HeaTTG ge, with feet blackened by the 
water taken for the curse, is said to be a son of Saudasa, who 
again is said to be an ancestor of Shatrughna. And a Sudasa 
is actually found in the Puranic genealogy of the Solar race with 
his son Kalmashapada though his father is not Divodasa of the 
Vedas. I am of opinion that the Puranic genealogy must be 
considered to be here incorrect and must give precedence to the 
Rigvedic tradition which makes Sudasa a son of Divodasa 
and a grandson of Pijavana. Divodasa and Sudasa are found 
in Lunar race genealogies also, but the Rigvedic Sudasa is un- 
doubtedly a Solar king ; for his Purohita is Vasishtha both ac- 
cording to the Rigveda and the Ramayana. And hence Sudisa’s 
father Divodasa must also be treated as a Solar king. Next 
Purukutsa and Trasadasyu are Solar race kings in the Purana 
genealogies and they are found nowhere else. And we have a 
confirmation of the same in the statement of the Satapatha 
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Brahmana (see Vedic Index) that they were Aikshvaka kings 
or kings of the race of Ikshvaku. Thus the names of the original 
Bharata and later kings as_ identified by the Brahmana and 
Purana traditions coupled with their association with the Puro- 
hita Vasishtha make it almost convincingly clear that the Bha- 
ratas of the Rigveda are the Solar race Kshatriyas of the Epics. 
These Bharatas appear to have spread from the Panjab as far 
east as Ayodhya even in the times of the Rigveda. I had for- 
merly been of opinion thet the Rigvedic Aryens had not gone 
much beyond the Ganges. But the fact now found that the. 
Sarayu* the river of Ayodhya is mentioned thrice in the Rigveda, 

makes it clear that they had already spread that far. The 

mention of Rama, the illustrious hero of Ayodhya, in the tenth 

Mandala of the Rigveda, becomes thus consistent and proper. 

The Aryans might even have gone still eastward as far as Mithila 

which though not mentioned in the Rigveda is associated with 

Gotama ; for Gotama is represented to be the Purohita of the 

Mithila Kshatriyas, as Vasishtha is of the KoSala Kshatriyas 

and Gotama, the husband oi Ahalya, is 2 Vedic Rishi and the 

composer of Vedic hymns. Such is then the history of the pro- 

gress of the first Aryan invaders of India, vz., the Bharatas 
later called the Solar Kshatriyas and hence we see why their 
languages at both ends, viz., the Eastern Hindi and the Panjabi, 
are allied to each other. 


Having so far spoken of the Pliaretas or the Solar Kshatriyas 
with their first famous king Bharata who gave his name to the 
whole country, viz., Bharatavarsha and their subsequent kings 


Me © 


* The Sarayu is mentioned in three Vedic hymns (Vedic Index). In 
the note on Sarayu Macdonnel thinks that it is the Ayodhya river; tut 
he refers to the opinion of some Vedic scholars that it is the Kramu or 
Kurrum tof Afghanistan, In v. 64, it seems to be an Afghanistan river. 
But in x, 64, it is associated with atzqaT and fizq and must be a 
large river like these. In iv. 20, it is apparently a large river and seems 
also to be the river of Ayodhva. It may be stated here that Haraivaity 
and Harayu are also rivers of the Zend people. These probably are old 
Aryan names which the Indo-Aryans in their new settlement .n India 
assigned to Indian rivers. much as they did in America and elsewhere, 
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Divodasa and Sudasa, Purukutsa and Trasadasyu and their 
Rishis, Vasishtha and ViSvamitra, Gotama and Bharadvaja, 
we will go on to consider the history of the advent and progress 
of the second horde of Aryan invaders, viz., the Lunar Kshatri- 
yas. They are also a Rigvedic people but they evidently 
appear to bea later one, although of the same race, language 
and religion. Their history resembles very much the history of 
the advent and progress of the Dutch and the English settlers 
in Amegica. These, unlike their predecessors the Spaniards and 
the French, lived generally in friendly relations with the abori- 
“gines. Nay, they had regular treaties with what were called 
the Five Nations. They eventually came into conflict with the 
earlier settlers and their fights with them were often long and 
bloody. They were assisted in these fights by their aboriginal 
allies. Finally they conquered the Spaniards and the French 
and appropriated the whole of the northern portion vf America, 
which has now become Teutonic America. Central and South 
America remained in the hands of the Latin races or the first 
invaders and is often now appropriately styled Latin America. 
Their religion, though Christian, was and still is different from 
the religion of the subsequent invaders, vz., the English and the 
Dutch. This short sketch of the history of the colonization of 
America by the Teutonic and Latin Aryans of the west will show 
how strongly it corresponds with the history of the colonization 
of the continent of India by the Indo-Aryans of the east. 


The first Aryans who came to India were the Bharatas of the 
Rigveda and we have identified them on strong grounds with the 
Solar race Kshatriyas of the Epics. The identification of the 
second horde of Aryan settlers with the Lunar Kshatriyas of the 
Epics and the Puranas is still more certain and complete. The first 
fact which deserves to be mentioned is, what was almost a reve- 
lation to me, that the Yadus, the TurvaSas, the Anus, fhe Dru- 
hyus and the Parus are mentioned in the Rigveda very frequently 
and often togéther. The first two are mentioned together still 
oftener. They were, therefore, clearly allied races and the first 
two were particularly allied. They are mentioned sometimes 
in the singular and sometimes in the plural which shows that 
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Yadu and Turvasa and Anu, Druhyu and Paru were individual 
kings who gave their names to the races sprung from them. 
Here there is a clear coincidence with and confirmation of the 
Epic and Puranic version according to which they were the five 
sons of Yayati, an ancient king of the Lunar race. Yadu and 
Turvasa were Yayati’s sons by his first wife Devdyani, the 
daughter of Sukra and the other three were his sons by his 
second wife Sarmishtha, the daughter of the Asura or Persian 
king Vrishaparvan. Hence, while sometimes all are mentioned 
together, we see why sometimes Yadu and Turvagsa only are 
spoken of together in the Rigveda. The Puranas and the Epics 
give the name TurvaSa of the Rigveda as Turvasu; but, I 
think, they do so to bring it in consonance with the other four 
names which end in u. The identification is otherwise complete 
and this little difference cannot count. The second fact of im- 
portance is that the Rigvedic hymns sometimes speak of these 
people with abhorrence, as people who should be killed or sup- 
pressed, and sometimes they speak of them with respect and 
affection. The Vedic Rishis sometimes invoke the blessings of 
their gods on them and implore them to give them power and 
prosperity, but they often ask their gods to destroy or defeat 
them. This clearly indicates that these people came later and 
were for some time intruders and therefore hated as enemies by 
the first settlers. They, however, eventually settled in certain 
lands and were then invoked blessings upon, being Aryans and 
professors of the same religion as the first settlers with certain 
differences only. This also explains the Puranic tradition that 
the Lunar Kshatriyes many times fought with the Solar Ksha- 
triyas and eventually became supreme lords of the middle land. 
I will now proceed to set forth detailed proofs of these state- 
ments from the Rigvedic hymns and trace the history of the 
advent and progress of this second race of Kshatriyas. 

The ancierlt ancestor of these Kshatriyas was, according to 
the Puranas, Purtravas. Now Puriravas is also a Rigvedic 
name. He is even there a mythi¢al person. He probably lived 
in the Himalayas and married the heavenly nymph Urva§si. 
He learned from the Gandharvas how to produce fire and wor- 
shipped it. This clearly indicates that he was also a fire worship- 
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ping Aryan like the first race of invaders. He lived in the Hima- 
layas about the Gandhamadhana mountain and among the 
Uttara Kurus so to speak, according to the Puranas, as also 
according to the Brahmanas. This shows that the ancestors of 
these Lunar Kshatriyas lived beyond the Himalayas and thus 
these people must have come from thence. Puriirvas’ son was 
Ayu and his son was Nahusha, names of which mention is also 
made in Rigvedic hymns. His son was Yayati who married 
two wives, Devayani and Sarmishtha according to the Puranas 
and had two sons by the first wife and three by the second, a 
circumstance which finds support from the Rigveda as already 
stated. This Yayati is also mentioned as a fire-worshipper in 
the Rigveda. He appears to have still been beyond the Hima- 
layas and it was his sons who came to India and settled, like a 
wedge in the previous Aryan setilement, about the region of the 
Sarasvati or as we might say Ambala. 

It must here be stated that the story of the Puranas, that 
Yayati ruled in Prayaga and divided the land of India among 
his five sons in a certain manner must be rejected as a later 
theory started by the last editors of the Puranas. Mr. Pargiter 
seems to accept it ; but it appears to me.that this story conflicts 
with the inferences derivable from the Rigvedic references ; and 
I think that the now generally accepted belief that the Aryans 
both of the first and the second race of invaders came from the 
north-west and gradually spread thernselves over the land is more 
probable. As I have already said, where the Puranas and Rigveda 
conflict, greater credence ought to be given vo the Rigvedic ver- 
sion. Now in the Rigveda we have a distinct mention thet Paru 
was settled on both the banks of the Sarasvati (Rigveda vii, 
96). Paru, therefore, could not have got the middle Jand about 
Allahabad according te the Puranas. And how could he come 
to occupy the banks of the Sarasvati? For the other portions 
of India were also, according to the Puranas, given to his four bro- 
thers. The Puranic version mus: have become current about 
300 A.D. naturally enough. By thas time the Indians had lost 
all memory of che Aryans having come’ from beyond the Hima- 
layas and their land from the beginning was what they had 
occupicd so long. The centre of their land was at Prayaga in 
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Puranic days. They saw that Rama, their greatest hero, was at 
Ayodhya, also in the centre and they thought Ayodhya was the 
first and oldest kingdom of the Solar Kshatriyas founded by 
Manu himself. Though Krishna belonged to Mathura, the 
greatest line of the Lunar race was that of the Pauravas and the 
last Paurava king of fame, Udayana (immortalised together 
with his minister Yaugandharayana by Gunadhye in his Brihat- 
katha), belonged to Prayagaor Kaushembi more correctly. 
Hence they represented Prayags as the centre and origin of the 
Lunar race. The Puranic division of Bharatavarsha among the 
sons of Yayati docs not again represent history but the 
state of things that existed in the time of the Puranas or the time 
nearest to them. As Mr. Pargiter has himself shown (see. 
page 273, J. R. A.S., rgr4), Piru got the middle kingdom accor- 
ding to the Puranic version of Yayati’s division of India and 
the Pauravas were then supreme about Allahabad. Yadu got the 
south-west and they were in the south-west at that time occupy- 
ing Kathiawar and Maharashtra and Ujjain. Turvasu got 
south-east and, according to the Puranes, the Pandya, Chola and 
other kingdoms of the south belonged to Turvasu’s line. Druhyu 
got the west and Anu the north. The Anavas were according 
to the Puranas the ancestors of some of the Punjab kings, while 
Druhyu, according to them, wes the ancestor of the Gandhara 
and other western people. Mr. Pzargiter himself hereafter 
observes : ‘‘ These positions agree with the subsequent notice of 
the Yadaves and the Anvas” (page 274). In my opinion it is 
the subsequent position of these and Parus and Turvasas which 
misled the last editors of the Purana’s into this story of Yayati 
ruling in Prayaga and dividing the Indian enmpire among his sons 
in the particular manner. ‘The last positions of the Solar and 
Lunar races, viz., Ayodhya and Prayaga, were taken to be their 
first positions by these last editors of the Puranas, because they 
had no idea whatever of the real course of history, viz., that 
the Aryans spread from the north-west to the south-east and 
south. But Purdrava, even according to the Puranas, was 
north of the Himalayas about Gandhamadana, the region 
assigned subsequently to the Uttara Kurus and his son and 
grandson were probably still there. Yayati’s sons came to 
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India and Puru probably first occupied the Sarasvati tract and 
it is from hence that the Lunar race spread south-east and south 
which were not occupied by the Aryans and also tried to cust 
the first settled Aryans in the east and the west, 1. ¢., in the 
Panjab and in Oudh. I think Dr. Grierson’s theory based on 
language that the population of the U. P. expanded from its 
original seat near the Upper Doab and the sacred river Sarasvatj 
seems to be supported by the oldest evidence of the Rigveda 
and is more probable than the last Puranic version that it spread 
from Allahabad westward towards Kurukshetra. 


This is a digression no doubt but again a necessary and im- 
portant one. I should reject the Puranic version on this point 
and accept the story of the occupation of the region of the 
Sarasvati first by the Purus as evidenced by Rigveda vii, 96 
( sa ae afgar Ba ueael afafearatea qa: ) a hymn to Sarasvatt. 
Here they became strong and firmly settled. Here the Lunar 
race evolved its civilization. Here came to be the most sacred 
land in India, viz., the region of the Sarasvati. Here the later 
Aryans flourished in Kurukshetra. Here was the language 
most pure. Here the Lunar people appear to have come from 
beyond the Himalayas by Gilgit and Chitral and perhaps from 
about the Manasa Jake and not by the usual pass in the north- 
west, viz., the Khyber. For it appears even from the Brah- 
manas that the speech of the Uttara Kurus and the Kuru Pan- 
chala was similar and was considered specially pure. (See Vedic 
Index under Kuru.) Dr. Grierson remarks that even now in the 
language about Gilgit and Chitral ‘“‘ words are still in everyday 
use which are almost identical with the forms they assumed in 
the Vedic hymns and which survive only in a corrupted state in 
the plains of India.” (Imp. Gaz. Vol. I, page 356). The evi- 
dence of the Rigveda, the Brahmanas and the actual present 
state of the Himalayan: languages lead one to believe that the 
Lunar people of the second Aryan invasion descended first into 
the region about the Sarasvati or modern Sirhind through 
Himalayan passes and thence spread elsewhere. Taking this 
fact as our basis we will now proceed to discuss the history of 
these Lunar races as disclosed by the Rigvedic hymns. 
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The first and most important hymn to which I have to refer 
is Rigveda i, 108. This is addressed to the two gods, Indra 
and Agni, and says in verse 8, ‘‘ Oh Indra and Agni, even if you 
be among the Yadus and the Turvagas, the Druhyus, the 
Anus, and the Parus, you come here and drink the Soma juice 
prepared for you.” 


west aZy qahy aqesay yey er: | 
aa: ae sao ar fe arama araeg faa Baez |! ¢ Il 


Now this verse uses the words in the plural and shows that the 
Yadus, Turvafgas, Druhyus, Anus and Pirus had become 
peoples. Secondly, they are also allied peoples and among 
themselves formed two sets, the first two and the other three. 
Thirdly, they were Aryans, and worshipped the same gods as the 
other Vedic Aryans, viz., Indra and Agni. Thus all the chief 

ints in connection with the Lunar Kshatriyas are apparent in 
this one verse of the Rigveda. It must also be noted that the 
Rishi or composer of this hymn is Kutsa Angirasa, the rele- 
vancy of which fact 1 will explain later on, 


The next point of importance is that these allied races of the 
Aryans came into conflict with the Bharatas or the earlier settled 
Kshatriyas in different regions. The first king of the Bharatas 
with whom they fought appear to be the same Divodasa who 
was of so great a fame among the Vedic Rishis as a generous 
donor. His favourite appellation in the Rigveda is Atithigva or 
one to whom Atithis or guests go. The first hymn to be noticed 
on this point is Rigveda ix, 61 verse 2. ‘‘ Indra broke the castles 
and towns of Sambara for the sake of Divodasa and then 
smote Yadu and Turvasa’”’ (I usually take the meaning given 
by Arnold) ge: wa gaia fediqrna aeatq | aT a gaa 
7Zq Wl Here is a reference to the aid of Indra given to 
Divodasa to conquer his aboriginal enemy Sambara and then 
his Aryan enemies TurvaSa and Yadu. There is another 
reference to a fight between Aryan Bharata kings with Yadu 
and TurvaSa about the river Sarayu in which the Bharata 
kings are said to have been killed, a hymn already noticed, 2, 
Rigveda iv, 30 (aa al guanege eeararer adroit: | gent fog 
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aM Wie West A aa aay aeAtee area: soifaacaT- 
frat: 0 ¥¢ 0). But the most important fight between the 
Bharatas and the later Aryans was the fight called @rarere 
or fight with the ten kings. It is noticed in three hymns 
composed by Vashishtha and given in his Mandala, wiz., 
the seventh. It was fought between Sudasa, the Bharata 
king, assisted by his’ Parohita Vashishthe and five 
aboriginal kings and the five Aryan peoples, Yadu, 
Turvasa, Anu, Druhyu and Paru. It was fought on 
the banks of the Parushni or the modern Ravi of the Panjab. 
The first hymn to be noticed is vii, 18. The Vedic hymns are, 
of course, always composed in praise of ceitain deities and cannot 
ordinarily be expected to contain historical information. Brt 
even the Vedic Rishis in their hymns to their gods could’not 
avoid mentioning prominent past or contemporaneous events and 
hence it is that we ave enabled to glean some historical informa- 
tion about these hoary times in the past. The hymn vii, 18, is 
an eloquent hymn by Vashishtha and contains a vivid descrip- 
tion of the battle of Sudasa with his ten opponent kings. The 
hymn is not fully intelligible but it appears certaln to most 
Vedic scholars that Sudasa in this battle conquered the ten kings 
leagued against him on the banks of the Parushni, which, while 
he forded easily and safely by the aid of Vashishtha’s preise of 
Indra, drowned his enemies and many of these were killed. 
Sudasa was first in a difficult plight and the ten kings hoped to 
plunder him but after all, the river suddenly submerged them 
as they were trying to divert its stream and it was Sudasa even- 
tually who got great plunder. Six thousand Anus and Druhyus 
who were taking cattle, says the hymn, slept on the battlefield. 
This is what can be gathered about this fight‘from this important 
hymn. The Aryan kings were, of course, TurvaSa, Yadu, 
Anu, Druhyu and Paru. Yadu is not specially mentioned but 
he must be taken to be included in Turvafa. The aboriginal 
tribes mentioned are Pakhtas, Bhalanas, Bhanantalins, Vishanins 
and Sivas. A great deal of conjectural information can be 
derived from these names; for instance, the Pakhtas are some 
modern Afghan tribes among whom the name Pashtu is still 
pronounced according to Dr. Grierson as Pakhta. Or that the 
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Vishanins might be some aboriginal people who tied to their 
heads pairs of horns like some modern rude races of America, 
But that there were Aryan and non-Aryan kings leagued against 
Sudasa in this fight is not a matter of conjecture but is what 
is expressly mentioned in another hymn which I next proceed 
to notice. It is hymn vii, 83, by Vashishtha also, wherein he 
Says that the gods Indra and Varuna assisted king Sudasa when 
he was opposed by his Aryan and Dasa enemies ( qrat a aa 
zag az aarafiar qetaaaay .) ‘You smote and slew his 
Dasa and Aryan enemies and helped Sudasa with favour” 
—Arnold’s Translation. There is a further clear reference in 
the hymn to ten kings attacking Sudasa. (aa cahreahitrantirdt 
3 geraaradt segiy: we) ‘You protected Sudasa with 
the Tritsus when he was oppressed by the ten kings.” It 
thus appears clear that there were in this battle ten kings, 
five Aryans and five non-Aryans, whose names we have 
already given. It seems to be a great effort by all new 
Aryan invaders with their aboriginal friends to suppress the first 
settled Aryans, viz., the Bharatas. But in this they failed and 
Sudasa with Vashishtha’s help prevailed. The five aboriginal 
peoples correspond curiously enough to the five Nations of 
American history leagued with the English in their fights against 
the French; and we have thus one of those many curious 
analogies in history which suggest and support the saying 
“History repeats itself.” And, as in American history, although 
Sudasa, the older Aryan king, prevailed in this battle, his race 
was eventually overshadowed by the later invaders as I now 


proceed to show. 


In hymn vii, 19, Vashishtha appears to speak of the Parus in a 
favourable manner though he still refers therein to the defeat 
of Yadu and Turvaéa by Divodasa. This hymn seems to give 
ground to some Vedic scholars to think that Purukutsa was a 
Paru king and hence I think it proper to give a detailed transla- 
tion of two of its verses. (4 yea yar draeer sat fasar- 
Profane: garaq 1s trepfer TATEQHTA: ARTA FATT TH Ml ) 
“You, Oh valiant Indra, protected, by all your protection, 
Vitahavya and Suddsa and Trasadasyu, Purukutsa’s son and 
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Pairu in his fight with the Vrittra {or aboriginies).”’ In this verse 
many kings are mentioned and I would take each separately 
and thus Paru as different from the preceding Trasadasyu. In 
fact, as I have already said, the authority of the Brahmanas is 
supreme in this matter and Purukutsa and Trasadasyu being, 
according to the Satapatha, Aikshvaka or descendants of 
Ikshvaku, cannot be Parus or descendants of Paru. There are 
other kings also mentioned in this hymn, viz., Kutsa (verse 2) 
and Dabhiti who killed the aboriginal (¢q) enemies, Chumuri 
and Dhuni (verse 4). And in verse 8, we have a mention of the 
Atithigva (i.¢., of course, Divodasa) for whose sake Indra killed 
Yadu and Turvasa ( ( gaaat f arg fratrarfataraa set after ). 
Thus then it appears that at the time of this hymn composed by 
some Vashishtha, the Pirus had become settled and popular while 
the Yadus and Turvagas were still considered the enemies of the 
Aryans. Other hymns show that even the Yadu and TurvaSas 
became eventually settled in the country and reconciled with 
the first Aryans and are mentioned favourably by composers of 
hymns. In many hymns the blessings of Vedic deities are in- 
voked on even Yadus and TurvaSas. These hymns are prin- 
cipally to be found in Mandala viii, which consists of hymns 
chiefly composed by the descendants of Kanva. They are (as 
shown in the Vedic Index) 4, 7, 9, 10, and 45 of this eighth 
Mandala. Hymn 4 is by @arferg @eq and mentions the anvas 
often and also Turvasa and Yadu, and Kanva is said to have 
taken 6,000 cows from a Turvasa king. Hymn 7 is by gaat #14 
and praises the favour of Maruts shown to Yadu, Turvaga and 
Kanva. ( 3ara gaat ag Fa ag. gaara | tt Baer ataie). In 
hymn g SaSakarna-Kanva ( grar@ut Hq) invokes the favour of the 
Aévins on Yadu and Turvaga and Kanva ( g@ drarat aft gaat 
mands BIZ aaT 9x il) Hymn ro is by sae Hq 
to the ASvins whose favour is invoked on Anu, Druhyu, 
Yadu and TurvaSa in different directions (see verse 5). 
Lastly, in hymn 45, faaire a@roq the Rishi praises Indra 
and Agni and says that undeniable strength was given by them 
to Yadu and Turvasa. ( ay Tqae Felt fAarat sega 1 Rv 1 ). 
Ail these different notices of Yadu and Turvaéa and even of 
Anu and Druhyu are favourable and found in hymns by Rishis of 
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the Kanva family. The natural inference from this is that they 
had established themselves by this time and that their Rishis 
were the Kanvas or persons born in the Kanva family. A re- 
markable confirmation of this fact is found in the Purana and also 
Brahmana tradition in that the Purohita of Daushyanti Bharata 
was Kanva and Dushyanta got Sakuntala from Kanva’s 
Ashrama. Thus Vedic and Puranic traditions lead us to be- 
lieve that the Purohitas of the Lunar race or rather of the Yadus 
and Turva$Sas were Kanva and his descendants. The same idea 
is, I think expressly supported by a hymn in the first Mandala 
which I proceed to notice. Hymn i, 36, is by Ghaura Rishi and 
is in praise of Agni. In this hymn Kanva is frequently men- 
tioned and along with him Turvasa and Yadu. See verses 17 
and 18. ( sfaaa gatraty: wary arany 1 ae: seaeaate eas 
Praia: Arar STA | 4y Ul aiAar gaat as Tera Tareas zaraz ti ) 
I think we shall not be far wrong if, from all the hymius of the 
Kanvas relating to Yadu-TurvaSa in the eighth Mandala and 
this in the first by Ghaura, we infer that Kanva stood in the 
same relation to Yadu-TurvarSas or the Lunar race Kshatriyas 
as Vashishtha stood to the Bharatas or Solar race Kshatriyas. 
It may here be mentioned that the Puranic genealogy derives 
Kanva from the family of Puru himself 7.e., from afeaz, tenth 
descendant of Piru and some fourth ancestor of Bharata. (See 
Harivarnifa I Ch. 32.) 


The next hymns to be noticed mentioning Yadu-Turva§Sas 
favourably are Rigv. i. 54, by Savya Angirasa to Indra, verse 6 
aattas Ta gaat aze a gaa act gaa, 1) and i, 108, already noti- 
ced py Kutsa Angirasa in which all the five Yadu, TurvaSa, Anu, 
Druhyu, and Paru are mentioned together. I said before in 
noticing this hymn that I would explain the relevancy of its 
Rishi later on. This is the place to record the remark that the 
Angirasas appear to be other Rishis who are connected with the 
Lunar Kshatriyas. The Rishi of i, 36, is Ghora and he appears 
to be an Angirasa, and of i, 54 is Savya Angirasa, so that in all 
the three hymns of the first Mandala, viz., 36, 54 and 108 in 
which the Yadu Turva§as are favourably mentioned, the Rishis 
are Angirasas (Ghora, Savya and Kutsa). Now in the Chhan- 
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dogya Upanishad it is mentioned that one Ghora Angirasa 
taught a certain Vedantic doctrine to Krishna Devakiputra who 
is presumably the Yadava §ri-Krishna of the Mahabharata. 
The Angirasas, therefore, also appear to be the favourite Rishis 
of the Lunar race in addition to the Kanvas as ViSvamitra was 
of the Solar race in addition to Vashishtha. 


The remaining hymns in favour of the Yadu TurvaSas are i, 
174, by Agastya to Indra, iv. 30, by Vamadeva (about Sarayu 
already mentioned), v, 31, by Avasyu Atreya, vi, 45, by Samyu 
Barhaspatya x, 49, by Indra Vaikuntha in which Nahusha is 
also mentioned ; see verse 8 ( 4 Seer TEU AEE: MATT TAA! 
aaa 4gq ). The first of these hymns must be specially noticed 
as the reference therein to Samudra is somewhat strange if 
interpreted literally as is done by Arnold. The verse is @ 
alates, afetrtraganree: dtr at aaradi: | 9 aeaaRAe ae TT TAT 
Tae ag tafeq it. If this line means that Indra should take 
Yadu and Turva§Sa safely over the sea, Yadu and Turvasa 
must be taken to have crossed it like Bhujyu, the favourite 
seafaring king of the Rigveda whom the A§$vins are said to have 
safely brought over the sea in their own boat. Had the Yadus 
and TurvaSas progressed as far as the sea in the days of 
the Rigvedic Rishis? Some Aryans had undoubtedly done 
s0, as for instance, the above-mentioned Bhujyu and it may 
perhaps be that the Yadus had also travelled so far in those 
days. The word Samudra in the hymn has, however, been taken 
to mean the sky where the heavenly waters burst. In v, 35, 
above-mentioned, Indra is also said to have stilled the flooded 
waters of the Sudugha for Yadu and TurvaSa who were 
beyond these waters. Thus the progress of the Yadus and 
Turvafas across rivers and even upto the sea may be taken 
to be indicated in these hymns. 


Having spoken so far of the five allied races, Yadu, Turvaga, 
Anu, Druhu, and Paru I will now proceed to note the progress 
of each individually as evidenced by the Vedas. The Yadus are 
not mentioned in the Yajus and Sama, nor are they apparently 
mvntioned in any of the several Brahmanas. (Of course, I 
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speak as usual on the authority of the Vedic Index). They, 
therefore, may be taken after their defeat in the Panjab to have 
moved south, south-east and south-west in which regions they 
are actually found in Epic times. In these directions there 
was plenty of room for expansion as the first Aryans had only 
occupied the Panjab and the region eastward along the Hima- 
layas. The Yadus do not appear to have founded kingdoms of 
their own and hence perhaps the tradition that they were under 
a curse by Yayati. They lived under the Bhojas in Saurasena 
about Mathura. This Mathura, according to Epic tradition, 
originally belonged to the Rakshasa or aboriginal king Madhu 
from whom it was first conquered by Satrughana, Rama’s 
brother, and after the decline of his descendants it was taken 
possession of by the Bhojas and Yadavas. Mr. Pargiter thinks 
that Madhu was not a Rakshasa but was actually the Yadava 
chief Madhu from whom his descendants were called Madhavas. 
I do not, however, think it proper to abandon here the version 
of the HarivamSa and the Ramayana. For it is more consis- 
tent with the course of history as sketched above that this re- 
gion of the Yamuna should first be in the possession of the © 
Rakshasas, then that of the first Aryan or Solar race and then of 
the Lunar race which, as we have seen, endeavoured in different 
directiors to oust the first settled Kshatriyas. Instead of this 
Mr. Pargiter would first have the Lunar Aryans, then the Rak- 
shasas and then the solar race. Thisis bythe by. The Yadavas 
settled in Mathura and perhaps thence went south-west as far 
as Dvaraka on the sea. The only indirect reference to the 
Yadavas in the Brahmanas is that to Krishna Devakiputra in 
the Chhandogya Upanishad who, as stated before, learned 
Vedantic doctrines from Ghora Angirasa. Were it not for 
Srikrishna, the Yadavas would have been entirely forgotten 
in the later Vedas and Brahmanas and even the Epics. It was 
he who raisegl them to immortal renown by his Bhagavadgita 
and by his prominent part in the Mah&bharata fight which 
probably falls in time between the final compilation of the Rig- 
veda and the composition of the Brahmanas. The latter na- 
turally thus mention persons taking part in the Bharata fight 
and hence the reference in the Chhandogya to Krishna Devaki- 
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putra may properly be taken to apply to Srikrishna of the 
Yadavas, the great counsellor of the Pandavas in the Bharata 
fight. 


We will next consider the progress of the TurvaSas. These 
entirely disappear so to speak in the later Vedic times. But 
there is one important reference to them in the Brahmanas 
which discloses their fate. They became merged in the Panchala 
people according to a statement in the Satapatha Brahmana. 
Of these Panchalas I shall speak later on. Before proceeding fur- 
ther I might mention here that the Puranas, especially Hari- 
vam&a (I. chap. 32), represent Pandya, Chola, Kerala and Kola 
as descendants in this TurvaSa’s line. This is clearly a later 
theory of the Puranas. We must remember that one great 
incentive to the later editors of the Puranas to make additions 
to genealogies must have been the desire to connect the famous 
lines of kings in their time with some heroes or persons mentioned 
in the Vedas and the Epics and thus secure to them venerated 
antiquity of connection much as the Romans loved to connect 
themselves with Homeric heroes. Now the Pandya, Chcela 
aud Kerala people were outside the pale of Aryanism for a long 
time. They were Dravidas and non-Aryans like the Angas and 
the Vangas, and even according to the Vedas residence 1n their 
country led to fall from Brahmanism. Yet in later Puranic 
times the Hindus went into and settled in these lands and then 
attempted to connect kings in them with Vedic and Epic lines 
of Kshatriyas. This descent of the south-east kings may pro- 
perly be treated as imaginary and being opposed to the state- 
ment of the Satapatha that the Turvasas merged into the 
Panchalas, the later Puranic version may be rejected as a eee 
dition not worthy to be accepted. 


Coming next to the other set of the three races, viz., Anus, 
Druhyus and Purus, we find that the Ptrus became by far the 
most linportant people beth in later Vedic times and in Epic 
days. This explains the story of the blessing of Yayati tu his 
son Paru for ebeying his wishes, “ Paru,” thus vuns the boon 
““would be the king of the ancestral land and would be vary 
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prosperous. In fact, the Pairus would be so numerous that they 
would overspread the whole country. Nay, the earth may be 
divested of the Sun and the Moon but never of the Paru people.” 

(sacar g ead a sarfacafacala |). Now the Parus first settled, as 
already stated, in the region of the Sarasvati, having ousted the 
originally settled Kshatriyas from there. They extended thence 
their conquests east, west and south by and by till they became 
the lords of the whole of India in the days of the Pandavas. 
The contests of the Paérus with aboriginal kings are mentioned 
in many Rigvedic hymns. They are, as given in the Vedic 
Index, i, 59, 131 and 174, iv, 21 and 28, vi, 20 and vii, 5 and 19. 
Looking into these references we find i, 59 is a hymn to Agni by 
Gautama Nodha in which he says ‘‘ Agni whom the Parus follow 
as the slayer of Vritra or aborigines.” ( 4 qvar aye aaadt |); 
i, ( 13I is a hymn to Indra by Paruchchhepa in which he says 
(fags seq after gea: git). “ Parus of old have known of this 
power ”; iv, 21, is by Vamadeva to Indra ( gar ay aa: Ga F: ) 
“who gave freedom to Piru by slaying Vritra ?” (iv, 28, as 
also i, 174, are, I think, wrongly included here as they contain 
no mention of Piru). vi, 20, is addressed to Indra by Bhara- 
dvaja (5 Gta: tia-d Tar aa: ). ‘“ The Parus laud thee, oh 
Indra, that thou destroyedst seven castles of the Dasas for 
Purukutsa.” vii, 5, is by Vasishtha to Agni ( Sarat Wea yar: 
git aaa ewaa ste: ) “Oh Agni, for Puru thou lightest up and 
rendest their castles ”’; and lastly vii, 19, already noticed, 
where Vasishtha says to Indra (9 qieafta qageqara: Sazarat 
qTACAY geq_) ‘Thou protectest Trasadasyu and Paru in their 
fights with Vritras.”” On these hymns two or three observations 
have to be made. Vritra usually stands in Vedic verses for 
Dasa cnemies and they have castles or forts or fortified 
villages which have to be carried. Secondly, vii, 19 and 
more particularly vi, 20, give ground for supposing that 
Purukutsa «nd Trasadasyu were of the Piru line. But 
as I have already stated, on this point the authority of 
the Brahmanas should be respected and as the Satapatha 
says that they were Aikshvakas and as they are also found in 
Curdnic genealogies among the descendants of Ikshvaku alone 
and nowhere else, here Brahmana and Purana traditions com- 
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bine to prove that they were Aikshvaka or Solar race kings. In 
vii. I9, the line plainly means Trasadasyu and Piru, while in vi, 
20 we may say that the Ptrusin their prayer to Indra give example 
of Indra’s aid to Purukutsa not as a king of their own people 
but of another people, Purukutsa being well-known as 2 favour- 
ite king of Indra. Thirdly, Pirus became eventually so numer- 
ous that according to later authorities (of course, not later than 
Yaska), the word Pfrus stands generally for men. In some of 
the above verses the word has been so interpreted by commen- 
tators, but as Prof. Macdonell has observed, Pirus may be 
translated as Pairus without difficulty in all these cases. 


The historical inference from these and previous verses is that 
after several fights with non-Aryans Puiru established himself 
firmly in the region of the Sarasvati. His later or previous 
contests with the Aryan enemies of the Solar race, especially with 
Sudasa on the Parushni in his or his race’s progress westward 
in the Punjab also appear. His line flourished both at home 
and abroad. The first known king in his line was Ajamidha, 
the Ajamidhas being spoken of in the Rigveda also. The next 
is Bharata, son of Dushyanta, who is not mentioned in the 
Rigveda but is mentioned in the Brahmanas and who performed 
sacrifices on the Sarasvati, Yamuna and the Ganges which shows 
that he extended his dominion eastward. The Bharatas men- 
tioned in the Brahmanas are his descendants and not the Bhara- 
tas of the Rigveda as the Satapatha clearly introduces them 
by first mentioning Daushyanti Bharata. The epithet Dau- 
shyanti appears to be purposely used in the Brahmana to discri- 
minate the two Bharatas. The next famous king was Kuru 
who became so famous that the ancient land of the Parus came 
to be called Kurukshetra. Now this Kuru is also not to be 
found in the Rigveda. This non-mention, of course, does not 
prove that the compilation of the Rigveda preceded-him, but 
we may take it that his fame had not become exaggerated in 
the time of the Rigveda. The Bharatas and still more the Kurus, 
however, became famous in the Brahmana literature. The 
Kurus are always mentioned therein with the Panchalas and 
they were one people, it seems, in their time, This probably 
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indicates that the Mahabharata fight had been fought befoxe 
this and, all the Panchala princes being dead, the Pandavas 
and especially their great-grandson Janamejaya Parikshita became 
their king. This Janamejaya Parikshita is also a favourite king 
with the Brahmanas. Thus then the chief people of the Paru 
race were the Kuru-Panchalas in later Vedic times. 


1 must speak of the Panchalas here in more detail. Accord- 
ing to the Purdnic genealogies the Panchalas were the descen- 
dants of a younger branch of the Parus. Their first great king 
was Srinjaya, even according to the genealogies and this Srinjava 
gave his name to his descendants. The Srinjayas are mentioned 
in the Rigveda also. The first mention is in Rigv. vi, 27, where 
Srinjaya is said to be a sen of Devavata. (a qaqa qaat 
quaiedtadi tara fr) “He who gave Turvaga to 
Srinjaya, the son of Devavata and the Richivats. ’’ This is 
looked upon as identifying Richivat with TurvaSa. The next 
mention is still more important. It is Rigveda iv. 15, which 
shows that his Agni is also mentioned and thus invests him 
with greatness. WY @F: aay gut eaqara afd 1 “ This 
is the fire which is enkindled in the eastern altar of Srinjaya, 
the son of Devavata.”” The last four verses of this hymn men- 
tion Somaka the young son of Sahadeva who gave donationsto the 
Rishi or composer of this hymn, vez., Vamadeva and he invokes 
blessings on him. ( va at Sarataat SAR: Wesey: 1 etalyrg 
aiqs: ). This Sahadeva and Somaka were most probably 
born in the line of Srinjaya and hence they are mentioned in this 
hymn. Srinjaya, Sahadeva and Somaka are actually found in the 
Panchala genealogy and Somaka is the fourth ancestor of Dru- 
pada. He performed a Rajasuya and became renowned as is 
mentioned in the Aitareye Brahmana. The Panchalas* were 
thus Srinjayas in Rigvedic times and their name Panchala be- 
came famous in the times of the Brahmanas. The Mahabharata’ 
uses both the names Srinjayas and Panchalas and even Somakas 
from their famous king Somaka. Somaka must have _ been 
later than Kuru. The Panchalas were settled to the south- 
east of the Kurus between the Ganges and the Yamuna. The 
name Panchala is derived by Harivam§Sa and the Puranas from 
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the five sons of a king (who were thought to be enough for the 
world, 4 seq), but this is a quibble. Probably they were so 
ealled because composed of five peoples. The merging of different 
peoples into one people is not an unfrequent event in history and 
I believe this merging means that one people elect the sover- 
eigns of another people as their kings and thus mingle with 
them. This happened either because they were conquered or 
the family of their kings became extinct. The Kuru-Panchalas 
became one people in this second way after the Mahabharata 
fight. The Panchalas themselves must have been composed of 
five peoples in some such way. We have a distinct mention 
of the mingling of three peoples, vzz., Srinjayas, TurvaSas and 
Krivis, the first in the Rigvedic hymn vi, 27, and the second jn 
the Satapatha Brahmana. These three and two more peoples 
probably went to form the Panchalas, so famous in the times of 
Brahmanas and the Epics for their learning as well as their 
valour. — 


The people who thus most predominate in the later Vedic 
times are people of the second Aryan invasion especially of the 
line of Paru and in this line again the peoples more prominent 
than the rest were the Kurus and the Panchalas or Srinjayas. 
But the Solar race preople were not entirely extinct in later 
Vedic times. In the Punjab they were probably over-shadowed 
by the Lunar people. The general population there,lmust doubtless 
have remained Solar but the kings were genera.,y of the Piru 
line. It is henee why a Poros is found in the Pun’:.b in the days 
cf Alexander. It is sometimes surmised that th finding of a 
Poros on the Hydaspes in the Runjab shows that the Parus came 
from the north-west and extended eastward. But, according 
to the’course of history we have sketched above, the Parus first 
came into India about the region of the Sarasvati and thence 
extended west. We find a confirmation of this latter idea in 
the Mahabharata where Janamejaya is said to have conquered 
Takshasila in the Punjab after he was installed in the kingdom 
of the Kurus at Hastinapura. After the Mahabharata fight 
the Kurus became the overlords of India, and perhaps Taksha- 
Sil& still remained defiant and hence it was that Janamejaya 
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found it necessary to go and conquer that land. The founding 
of Takshasila by the Solar Aryans is indicated in the Ramayana 
story of Bharata having conquered the land from the Gandharvas. 
This is probably a restatement of the real fact that the older Bha- 
rata and his people, the Solar Kshatriyas, settled in that country 
originally. Whatever that may be, in the Punjab the kings 
generally appear to have been Lunar race Kshatriyas in the 
days of the Brahmanas and the Epics. But the Solar race 
people had their kingdoms in the east and they were the Kosala- 
Videhas of Brahmana fame. The Brahmanas love to speak of 
the Kosala-Videhas as much as they love to speak of the Kuru- 
Panchalas. The Kosala-Videhas were plainly a different people 
from the latter. Macdonnell accepts the opinion of Dr. Grierson 
and others based on language, viz., the affinity of eastern Hindi 
with Punjabi rather than with western Hindi, and says under 
the word Kuru that these Kosala-Videhas must have been shoved 
onward by the Kurus when the latter took possession of the land 
about the Sarasvati. I may even say that they may have 
come eastward even before the coming in of the Kurus, 7. ¢., 
when the whole land from the Punjab castward up to Mithila 
was occupied by the Solar race people. Professor Macdonell, 
however, expresses some doubt about this in a foot-note on the 
word Kwa and refers to the narrative given in the Satapatha 
of the progress of Agni from the Sarasvati to the Sadanira, the 
eastern boundary of the Videha kingdom and thinks that it 
may be argued from the story that the Kosala-Videhas were of 
the same race as the Kurus. But I do not think that any such 
inference is necessary. The Aryan fire went from the Sarasvati 
no doubt, but no mention is made of the Kurus in this story and 
hence the Agni may have gone forth eastward even before the 
days or the Kurus, of even Pirus. Moreover the story in the 
Shatapatha (IV. 1, 10) is that Videgha Mathavya took fire in 
his mouth ard went eastward up to the Sadanira where he had 
to take it out and lay it on the ground in consequence of a ques- 
tion by Gotama Rahitgana, his priest. Hence, says the Brah- 
mana, no Brahmin crosses the Sadanira. Now this name of 
Gotama tallies with the later Epic story that the priests of the 
Videhas were Gotamas, as I have already mentioned. It seems 
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ta me then very probable that these Kosala-Videhas were of the 
Solar race and had their differences in religious matters from 
the Kuru-Panchdlas, the representatives of the Lunar .ace 
people. The Kosala-Videhas were more famous in the days of 
the Brahmanas for their philosophic tendencies than their ritual 
purity and their great king Janaka had disputations with Yajfia- 
valkya on philosophy which have been preserved in the immortal 
Upanishads. This laxity in ritual also connects the Kosala- 
Videhas with the people of the Punjab who are said to be also 
lax in this matter, as niuch as the affinity of language ; and the 
remarks of Prof. Macdonnell on this head under Kosala and 
Kashi in the Vedic Index should be interpreted in this way to 
support their affinity with the eastern Aryans than with the 
Kuru-Panchalas. 


We have lastly to see what became of the Anus and the Dru- 
hyus. The latter are mentioned separately in two Vedic hymns 
vili, 10 and vi, 46. The first has already been noticed. The 
second mentions Druhyu and Paru, two only, together. What 
subsequently became of the Druhyus does not appear either in 
the Rigveda or the later Vedic literature. Perhaps, they were 
the fourth people who merged in the Panchalas. Puranic tra- 
dition makes the Gandh4ras their descendants. The Gandharas 
are mentioned in the Chhandogya. The Anus probably became 
a great people even in the days of the Rigveda ; for, in one hymn 
their Agni is mentioned specially, see viii, 74 (SMH ayeede 
sypaftaraay ). But there is no mention of them in the later 
Vedic literature. The Puranas state that they gave rise to 
several dynasties in the Punjab, especially to the Sibi 
dynasty whose famous king was Sibi, son of USinara, 
mentioned among the sixteen great performers of ASvamedha 
sacrifice in the Mahabharata. I am not quite sure if the 
Puranas are correct here; but I think this is not the place to 
discuss that point. This completes our list of the Vedic 
references to the Lunar people whose five branches, the 
4g, Taal, A, xa, and ¥@ are famous even in the Rigveda. 


To take a résume, the conclusions of ethnology and philology 
as applied to India by Sir H. Risley and Dr. Grierson quoting 
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Dr. Heernle show that there were two Aryan races which invaded 
India at different times and settled in this country. The first 
long-headed Aryans, settled in the Punjab and in Rajputana 
and are found there even now, with offshoots about Ayodhya 
and Mithila whose present language, Eastern Hindi, is allied to 
the Punjabi and Rajastani. The second race of Aryans which 
was broad-headed and mixed with the Dravidian original popula- 
tion of the country is now found in the large tract from Ambala 
in the north, to Kathiawar in the south-west and Jubbulpore in 
the south-east and Nepal in the north-east. The present lan- 
guage of these people is Western Hindi. Now tradition also 
represents that there are two races of Aryans in India, viz., the 
Solar race of Kshatriyas and the Lunar. This naturally suggests 
that the first race of Kshatriyas who came to India must be 
identified with the Solar race and the second with the Lunar 
race. And we find that this inference is strongly fortified by 
references in the Vedic literature, especially in the Rigveda, our 
oldest and most trustworthy authority, The Rigveda frequently 
mentions a people called the Bharatas. Now it is almost a 
riddle to Vedic scholars who these people were and what became 
of them. As stated by Prof. Macdonnell under the word Kuru 
the general opinion is that these Bharatas merged in the Kurus. 
Now my suggestion, based on conclusions derived from ethno- 
logy, philology and tradition, is that these Bharatas being the 
older Aryans should be identified with the Solar race Kshatriyas 
of the Epics and the Puranas. Strong grounds for this identi- 
fication are not wanting. The first is that their Purohitas were 
the Vasishthas, also called Tritsus in the Rigveda. Now the 
Vasishthas are in Epic and Puranic tradition inseparably con- 
nected with the Solar race. Secondly, the famous king Sudasa of 
these Bharatas is found in the Ramayana as an ancestor of Rama 
and Satrughna. Sudasa is found in the Puranic genealogies 
also in the Solar line, but his father is not Divodasa as in the 
Rigveda. I think Puranic genealogy ought to give way in this 
matter. Suddsa, (Pijavana), Divodasa and VadhryaSva form 
the ascending line according to the Rigveda. It may be noted 
here that names ending in aSva are found mostly in the Solar 
race and Vadhrya$va (Rg. vi, 61 and x, 19) seems to be a Solar 
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race king. Thirdly, ViSvamitra in the Rigveda is also a Rishi 
of the Bharatas and according to Epic and Purana tradition also, 
Visvamitra is chiefly connected with the history of the Solar 
race.* Fourthly, the names of Purukutsa and Trasadasyuf are 
to be found in the line of Ikshvaku only, in the Puranas and they 
are Aikshvaka also according to the Brahmanas. For all these 
reasons I identify the Bharatas as the Solar race people of the 
Epics. They are usually taken for the later Bharatas, viz, 
the descendants of Daushyanti Bharata, but wherever this 
Bharata is mentioned in the Brahmanas the epithet Daushyanti 
is found added and he is not mentioned in the Rigveda at all. 
This mixing up of the two has led to the popular notion that 
India is called Bharatavarsha from the second Bharata. But 
tradition, even Purdnic tradition, plainly contradices this idea 
and states that India is called Bharatavarsha from Bharata, a 
grandson of the first Svayambhuva Manu. According to an- 
other Purana, Bharata who gave the name to this country is 
Manu himself or even the Sun. Hence, we have a further con- 
firmation of the Bharatas being Kshatriyas of the Solar race. 


* The Puranas derive Vigvamitra from the Lunar line, but there is a 
contradiction here between the Puranas and the Ramanyana and there 
fs a contradiction among the Puranas themselves. Raémaya~a, Bala- 
kinda, Chapter 51, gives the ancestry of Viévamitra as Prajapati and 
then Kugka at once in whose family of course Vi$vamitra was born even 
according to the Rigveda. He is hence neither Solar nor Lunar according 
to the Ramayana but he is plainly a person of the older race of Kshatriyas. 
The Puranas derive Vi$vamitra in the Lunar line in two ways. Harivaméa 
derives him from Amavasu, another son of Purfiravas than Ayu whose 
son was Nahusha ; while in another place it derives him from Ajamidha 
and Janhu. I think the Puradnic genealogy ought to give way here to 
the Ramayana which makes Vi§vamitra born in the oldest line of Kshatri- 
yas. Curiously enough this uncertainty of descent still remains attached to 
their modern Kshatriya representatives, v.z., the Rathods who are derived 
differently in the Solar and the Lunar lines. 


{ KuruSravana, a king in the Trasadasyu family is supposed to be a 
Kuru, but I do not see why he should be so. In the Rigvedic hymns he 
is expressly said to be a Trasadasyava and not a Kuru. The beginning 
word Kuru cannot make him a Kuru in race in the same way as Divodisa 
cannot be a Dasa or non-Aryan as actually suggested by a German 
Vedie scholar. 
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These Bharatas became so numerous that Bharata in one place 
in the Aitareya Brahmana stands for warrior generally.* In 
the Nirukta in one place Bharatas are said to mean priests also 
along with Kurus. The reason why Bharatas may be substi- 
tuted for Kurus in sacrificial formulas as mentioned in Vedic 
Index under Kuru, is not because they were identical with 
Kurus but because they were a different people with equal 
reuown, and wherever they were meant their name was to be 
substituted in the sacrificial formulas. In fine, there are very 
strong reasons to identify the Bharatas with the Solar race 
people of the later, viz., Epic days. Their representatives in the 
days of the Brahmanas were the Kosala-Videhas the undoubted 
Solar race Kshatriyas of the Epics and the Puranas. 


The identification of the Lunar race Kshatriyas in the Vedas 
is not a matter of any difficulty. They are, of course, the Yadus, 
the TurvaSas, the Anus, the Druhyus and the Parus, so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Rigveda. Of these the Pirus became 
numerous and supreme and in their line came the Kuru-Pancha- 
las of Epic and Puranic fame. The Yadus also became famous and 
were the progenitors of the Yadavas amongst whom was born 
Krishna referred to in the Chhandogya. The Anus are supposed 
to give rise to several Punjab kings, ¢.g., the Sibis and the 
Madras who had their counterpart beyond the Himalayas, the 
Uttara Madras as the Kurus had theirs, the Uttara Kurus. 
All this is so plain that later Epic and Purana tradition may be 
said to find complete support in the Rigvedic and Brahmana 
references. And in my opinion the five races, Yadus and others, 
had for their ancestor Yayati though this is doubted by Prof. 
Macdonell under the word Yayati in the Vedic Index. Pura- 
ravas, Ayu, Nahusha and Yayati are all mentioned in the Rig- 


® Macdonell says under Kuru that Bharatas in this passage (ii, 25) 
means the Daushyanti Bharatas and they attacked the Satvantas. 
S&yana, however, translates Bharatas by warriors and Satvantas by 
charioteers. This interpretation seems correct though the derivation of 
Bharata given by Sa&yana is fanciful. I think the word Bharatas became 
subsequently a synonym for warriors and even for priests as stated 


further. 
38 
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veda and form, so to speak, the starting line of the Lunar race. 
There is, of course, no express mention in the Rigveda of this 
connection between Yaydti and the five peoples, Yadu and 
others, but some such conneetion may be inferred from hymn 
I. 31, where Yaydti is mentioned. This hymn is composed by 
Hiranyastipa Angirasa and the Angirasas are connected, as we 
have already seen, with these five peoples. Moreover, the fourth 
verse in this hymn may almost be taken to contain the con- 
firmation of the later traditional genealogies of the Puranas, as 
it shows that (besides the Rishi Angirasa) Agni was revealed. ori- 
ginally to two persons, Manu and Puréaravas (aa Faq Baars: 
gacad gad FHA: |) followed by verse 17 (AgsqnsifaTeagEt- 
qaiftaaee Gaga ) in which qarfa is plainly substituted for 
gatqq as his representative. Thus, the Purana tradition, 
supported by these references in the Rigveda, cannot be fairly 
ignored. I think, therefore, that the Lunar race kings from 
Purfiravas down to Ajamidha are mentioned in the Rigveda, 
and from Bharata to Kuru and Janamejaya even, in the 
Brahmanas. In short, the Lunar race Kshatriyas are undoubt- 
edly a Vedic people identifiable with Ptruravas and his 
descendants, Yadu, Turva$a and others. 


Before concluding this paper I must advert to a very imnort- 
ant question which arises at this stage and it is this: if the Solar 
and Lunar origins of the two races are not expressly mentioned 
in the Vedic literature, how did the idea arise in Epic days? 
The idea of the descent of all races from one ancestor is not a 
fancy of the Indo-Aryans only but of many peoples; and the 
birth of heroes or great men from gods is also a myth which 
many peoples have believed in. Not only did the Greeks in 
ancient times make their heroes the sons of gods, but even in 
later history we find the Mexican Aztecs looking upon the Spani- 
ards as the children of the Sun. The notion, therefore, that 
certain races were born from the Sun and the Moon was not 
an unnatural one with the Epic and Purana writers. But some 
reason must have influenced the selection of these gods as the 

ancestors of the two races of Kshatriyas and we may try to see 
what this reason may have been. Manu is even in the Rigveda 
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the son of Vivasvat, or the Sun. It is not an idea of the later 
Indo-Aryans but even of the Vedic Rishis and the word Bharata 
which was the origin of the name of the ancient Rigvedic people 
the Bharatas, is explained by the Nirukta to mean the Sun. 
The idea, therefore, that the first race of Kshatriyas was de- 
scended from the Sun was inherited by the Epic writers from the 
Rigveda itself. The birth of the other race of Kshatriyas from 
the Moon was a natural idea as opposed to the Sun and hence 
they must have been Jooked upon as descendants of the Moon. 
Or perhaps, these people coming from the north may have been 
called descendants of the Moon for Soma is the lord of the north. 
We may add that the first race of Kshatriyas, being in Epic 
days in the east, may have been looked upon as descendants 
of the Sun. Lastly, it is also possible to explain this idea ona 
difference between these races in their observance of the year 
which is plainly discernible in the story of the Mahabharata 
fight. The Pandavas had to pass twelve years of exile and one 
of incognito according to the covenant at their gambling game. 
Now the Kurus argued, when the Pandavas appeared in Virata’s 
fight, that they were discovered before their time, but the Pan- 
davas replied that they had kept their word truly and fully. 
Bhishma decided the point in favour of the Pandavas and held 
that they uad kept their word by the Lunar year of 354 days. 
This decision would undoubtedly be strange if the Pandavas 
observed the Lunar year only for the purpose of this covenant. 
I think this phase of the question has not sufficiently attracted 
the attention of scholars. I hold that this decision clearly 
proves that the Pandavas generally followed the Lunar year 
like the Mahomedans of the present day. In the Taittiriya 
Samhita you have clear references to different years observed 
by the Aryans, viz., the Civil year of 360 days, the Solar year of 
365 days and the Lunar year of 354 days. Of course, later 
Aryans observed the Solar year only and these differences have 
now disappeared entirely. But in ancient times the Pandavas 
the latest branch of the Lunar race people, must have observed 
the Lunar year in much the same way as they observed poly- 
andry so common among the Himalayan people; while the 
Kurus or rather the Dh&rtardshtras as older people must have 
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observed the solar year generally in vogue among the older 
Kshatriyas. The people of the Punjab and of Ayodhy 4 :.nd the 
other eastern people seem to have observed the Solar year and 
they were all on the side of the Dhartar&shtras, while on the side 
of the Pandavas were all southern Aryans chiefly of the Lunar 
race, viz., the Panch&las, who were apparently polyandrous 
still and the Yadavas and the Chedis and the Magadhas. In 
my opinion the different peoples ranged on either side observed 
different years and they were, so to speak, people of the 
old tradition and the new tradition. The former observed the 
Solar year and the latter the Lunar year. Hence might also 
arise the idea that the Pandavas, P&nché@las, etc., were the de- 
sendants of the Moon. It is true that some peoples of this race 
were observers of the Solar year asthe Dh&rtarashtras them- 
selves and the Madras, etc., but they were all inhabitants of the 
Punjab and must have adopted the year of the first settled 
Aryans there. I put forward this theory with some diffidence, 
but I think it to be of sufficient importance to find a record here. 
I have already given expression to this view in another place 
and detailed the whole theory as it appears from the story of 
the Mahabharata. I touch it here in bare outline and I put it 
forward only as an alternative to account for the Epic names 
assigned to these two most famous races of Kshatriyas, viz. 
the Solar and the Lunar races who have so gloriously distinguish- 
ed themselves not only in the Vedic, the Epic and the Puranic 
days, but also in the modern history of India commencing with 
Mahomedan times. 


APPENDIX II 
SOME INSCRIPTIONS IN THE ORIGINAL. 


(1) Atpura inscription of Saktikumara relating to the 
Guhilots of Mewad. 


(Indian Antiquary XXXIX of 1919 p. 191) 


eamaay we walsaaMay ama za sfadk aq 
2ezy amagEnaranad Mataneneeaaad wen | 
aaeattaassaarca agiza: | sala figeca sa: 
Aes | aearay safe dMsaeeamalasufsaazer- 
Tae At: | Tesi Geanm—aqt: ag 
Age: MV Mersaaq aca await a WMearo easy gale 
AMATBST | GTAATAAT FAT aA BHA fae sy 
Ha AI: Pll UHeHelaa aereeriffattar | aye 
TIANA Gal aaa: sftacwe: | ¥ || we yola: fear ae EI- 
sriraaan wlaedt at zea ala exgquezay || afaseass- 
md dt: izes fasaaefe: aaata varefadga: wasia- 
waI—saraaga ana farted qs awarea: | & I 
weathers us sats asa: za 
wana: Wil aa: ARRAMISAq ga: AwAATsia: 
aqua UsAMITA | 8 il wMAgIZyR-—gareq 
qq are Xt HIRI Ge aa afea AIGA: BH HETIUEIIEIA- 


mfaa: |i te i &e: 
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(z) Harsha Stone Inscription relating to the Chihaminas 
of Sambar. 


(Ep. Indica Vol. Il. p. 122). 


ST: WYTHVUT AAA A AT ATAeIAT YT 
staan (7?) stagaqraaie (sa) afiatas: | 
ay Hees anand wast hey si— 
Si ate Rader gage w:—e— w-[ ¥2] w— 
a a 


GA: AAAUT AAAwAUMeasy aAIAry: 
GAMA Ya: GAA TT YaTaeres: gars | 

aA aeanpenava wacedarsaecy 
gear aaa ai wut fa] [a] aa [a eq] 
ests Il &¥ Il 


qa: wads ser aausat | 
MATFTUFWAUITSAY ACUST Bawa: | W& Il 


Raegy wey HuAly caer asaea Fay 
grag arfwaa: aut [ & ] cessag » 
eeenduat aacaty [ 4 ] eamataaged— 
anreeaauer fara fet afsat erie: geo 
Ca) eal 
IRIS | | 
saat f& adiad aq eRagisat aaa 
aia [a] waga [] [ct] an aa 
reaieg [ a | S| 
Aaa eta Het UF TA FG 
Maa eUA TIAA: ATTTAMATT || Vw II 


eaatd Aa fraea vaarsie | 
qa dad eta gta [aly [fit] et 
Ca ]u tei 
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— — | aan swat tania 
ge Aq atau: ofrka far (om +) fear Rept | 
HUA AAA fergarearareg BIE CUEs 
aura gana | WHS FRAG aT || 8 Il 


[ fa ] cert geegat aeaaH: | 
anemia 448 RytrKga | Ve II 


pteumka fee aad vida ana feaiq #1 
waa | aaa (oar +) eqne favafaard ae 
Raia cea fas [ u ) wees 1 28H 


qq gaa ada: afeasoad @ (at) gta | 
data quad Zar Hada fase || 2 II 


ae areahta wat ser gaat sale Filta ra: | 
georaaatae = -—m7a aa aEale || 2 


ATER: Fat: casgqubaeasy Ta: 
1 Qarqtdeqaeneaaea: | 
Saat: WaaaeHeireaan: Tar— 
faears orfae ~~ fartiada: orga: PAY I aw 


ora aaa giaia: aH: 
aaay evat ( aa] [ a ] sa <et eared | 24 Ul 


augsyusa Dasa yaa: 
waatag ape eyata cares: | 24 Il 


( wer) asad arey aqahrati<ar 
ofted: Horaemeanleet: FERA! || Vv Il 


aaa mat star shea sat: a (a) | 
Gdaperma fates AGS: Il Ve I! 
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(3) Gwalior Bhoja praSasti, relating to the Imperial Pr&ti- 


haras of Kanauj p. 290 


Archaological Survey of India 1903—04, p. 280. 


4 a 


L 3 


14 


ar aay Faery | 
agrfeasy sae aurmaife- 
PUAAGAA BI TAeTMT | 
ama ay aaadaafaragita- 
STATHIAATAACHSA FT Hv Ul 
aARMTUARSISU fast Ba tafe 


safadisaaaa 
gaia 82 at FU 
ATL BeCAYLAATA ATRIA ATATI 
APA PRHATSIAT: EAM SHIZAT: |] 2 Ul 
aut aa gorar Rafaltave nfta aay at 
Ua: Newafeet gafsefaayeatn aR GST: | 


eq— 


CAVUAT AY ATIRTAT Aqareeq ay 
afaetaces: sfaewnfaagy: seater arate Rl 
aaa giaesaayla Asteraceae 

aq AMUN: Waadasdeduarga | 

Jara) GRaTaeawaassy- 


fuaretifzart: 
GAAS Me aa araraad aera | ¥ Il 
PAA AAA YR SIFT: CUT HAAT AT 
ala Wa: odie Iqqaaaa HER: eAPTata: | 
aareqasear Hfsraarageeeae at 
aa Rodlereaftan- 


Lo 


L 8 


39 
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ae ysat afeaea tl & | 
da: grey ust fasacafakeas vreqeaars: 
AIMS: HgUAAAAHsaNTTS) FRA: | 
qedaeatie ARCATHUIE alee TATAT: 
wave: wysagtaa arate: tl & | 
wat ( ag ) alte 


puraancalt ora gerd 
4: MBsIAIsaK AHA! HEF eziemea | 
CH: MAIVSNay y yzilysale-ye sige 
faearal: Eequd qaaae earuilead || w Il 
aa: yargadle eneaifacear- 
sae we fee aaAreaarea7: | 


qAal— 


aH Seaq fred sfeen yy: 
BAIA TASTBATTLT Ul cI 
ARTMSA THAT HSA 

4: aaqalaasafenaea: | 
Paar WUAAHACHSaT aA 
anrqy faqawaqequsTd tl & I 
geaqizart at aren arise: 
AN TA TS 


A TTTAFTHI | 
fais senaaararyleaeay 
qafag fasmeataarea FIT: tl ke Ii 
alad mea Para GaeHae- 
weqeahe UsiMEMETITETe: | 
qq yaaa Raa DA 
alfaeaya aia fazamataasa: i 2 I 
aseaT TA 
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ala Tate RAwaEpT ATH 
uagaifedtal weratidiaad RAAT | 
TATA AUATAAATAT: PEMA: Alfrete- 
earal THeq dedeagPaaaRa: GeraaeaTey 11R AU | 
aay asada TareRrate— 


Sq: | 
J 


suaeaesal tarat a aaisaorera i 22 I 
aayeaagniat asat wear Fae | 
yeaHiaa: MA TA orsAalra: ev I 
anfegey: w fagaae: | 
gars farrier: | 
Ba WeaAagaa— 
aaa 
grafeuiwara tl 2% (I 
swleateg eqs: 
AAA Bat AIT as TBHIT TATA UW Ve II 
arat aaa smaaasse faye: 
qhwaqqat wear a a Acasa Blea: | 
aya Sasi afry fava: aga- 
ftra— 
Hel WA TR eaHaTTAaTaNAAA: | Lo Il 
PMPHSY TATA IATA AveAga 
qerameakesa erga Tae 
Ta CATAAPAMAA: Mea AIA- 
sara: TAfacs seat: gay. 
tar tee tt 
da: eta ataargee: AerqqTent ae. 
fea wusaa aAfagas-seiat ga: | 


fadartt adiaaradtd wa easiareer 


afam free Prarat aa arqeaqusiad | 28 II 
afaaalre aratera yd- 
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L. L4 <qUsar- 
Wald WeurHal Fa: frdlexaateaiy | 
MMaas: Hiageal geawy- 
faghattat angigdge axed | Xo |I 
ae dzeqenreea: Aaa 
carat ua arsenal |) 
SAK Fa [raat 


L £5 TUABAIRAA | 
ZT DMMP IATA H TAA |] ° I 
RATAMES UT MARAT: | 
fase gamers oiaserat fe i} 22 II 
SaaAT: TAWAar 
faa atfagart fia | 
Sat SATE 


L, 16 fara aex 
Pas fag assmafeaa | 2¥ Il 
UM sa Besa Aaweaysag | 
HAUTE ara spay aHrT: | Ws: 
Wawa: gapaaaady 
WAGSAAT: TAT: TATA: | 
WAZ Wag iwaAgeaayy 
araeg— 


Li arg sadifuaneq athe: tl 24 I 
Wea WazMTgIaawiaaeaaarar- 
: faa ga Gul Aseaeq TS: 
7 i wofta avai VeuRs ay- 
saloreea: Teed: SRE TAT are (2) MHETTas 
I ae II 
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Extracts from important Smritis (Manu and Yajnavalky 
excepted) showing the freer social condition of India in th 
Ninth and Tenth Centuries A.D.) 


sas — 
Q used: ATVae aeneaear fes: | 
Qa: Hala TH GaSHad A | 
2 ( afa: ) awagad ahaa we=sgarate | 
waa aa MwHed Zeefaeay ae | 
2 Mee vasa deqagaeaa: | 
saan aaa eat a santas a || 
¥ eaqqraaaey aaTSLTT as | 
SHIT FT BAY eqeregiba faa |) 
AAS a at sega afeag a | 
waeth Tah a qaeafs a guia |! 
saat ya de Bera Teena: 
sauSaa ad Pegraghaaay: | 
farqy:— 
¢ fois g seATATE seat aa aA | 
MATIN AA AAA TF Ze II 
2 gait fated Fa: oat Vaaxeaen | 
Mat WsTAaet! ssaf aad Fa: || 
2 Rega stafa aeat fas: | 
a aqayanited feerararasifaarz | 
SIA: — 
0 fais arert: TIT TWAT g WaraaA | 
Sa: Gat KA: eawlalasea: |i 


7) 


Pa) 


sea 
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aaat fafiar fasrsat aa xfa ea: i 
ATIF: — 

TMA VE AelaeRse a Hara | 
aaa ST aad fade aatiqe: {I 
Seoeraemrasianeraary ar | 
MANIA MS: reTaaiensadia | 
MAI Fal BH Ae g valyy | 
qe aadlarat Fae a BEIT I 
aaa ay gad oar: at aa a | 
Teas WaT Tat fagdarhy yea: 

Ms AA BUSA Bae: awaeaen: | 
war: welfa feos ofaarer saa: | 
aad: — 

AAs aeAseal AaAdAa wad | 
PATNGSAATAl: Beara TALIS | 
BANA: — 

HAIN a a dat SE faze | 
HBT: BRIANA Tat at a faareaq i 
FRET: — 

(aeaaar cut &c.caeeraaoea Aaeverfaadag | 
qa aaa faeani aataenemen ( faada=zoe 
BM and Way=zor> zea )] 

diuea aaa aeweaaaasa: | 
AMAT BH: FY: HAHAHA |} 
Wai — 

aaa dadaiat aa Nera fear: | 

a mH ceagiat ABTA fe a: 
ycauefed fac: Hive a Fa | 
gaa gitd wed adage a asa | 

Na Tal g Teuli Zarai Vafaana 
faint ae we Baad: WANA i 
naar He Har Saray fasta asaq | 
aa: qatar Hala Hltarirsafyewsy || 
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OTT — 

mrereaprafasrerat aot fasta: | 
PISTAGUA BAA AM AAT Il 

Tal wiagieg wearenaele | 
ITAPARAITATTAIT HAA MTAT I 

qafpata WI: AMA: HAR: | 

aT RUTH AVATARS: || ASAT: 
seat f& saniaracat ar aragaza | 

ATG ea: GAN A VaNpadaeg Il 

sgeeaat fam azat a ast faa | 

a aac faa: aferaran: qdactery I 
afraid arama: | 
FAMIAAA I yeaa da gare |i 
AAAGAAN Ataafagn: Hx | 

wat me faa at aaarwata fs: Il 
aaa ateasq=y gear: | 

aaa grata aentear seatfe aaa: II 

qi 

say a RAEI TAT UAT Hea | 

cea dey ceaer favpfad frdtrae | 

zai 

war frydeiteg a} Sa faya ere | 

TH OA: VAISATA Ba @ ana Il 

ang 3a Haeq ara at fayad aa | 

UAT J HAT: eqaAfeqaa aa: | 

diesa gar aq fagaseee: | 

B qaafa aaa Zarciedisaeal Il 

mMaa:— 

qa Sidatre Pearaqataed saaasa | 
UF WS PIRAAAHCA TH aT TYRwAAas 
IITA Fas: VER: TA TS Weagutagqer- 
TAVITA Tw aTTadaray g PATH! Cz Il 
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weal aaag fesrdlat arent yssfia of- 
TRA Il 

RAMA Ta WNEdedegeaaa- 
erage vista are arfred 


AMAT HAL ay ATA Tsay pera eNTATALy | 
gaa ¢ fade canis | 

Sel WTS HAH aay Ter | 

aaa Tgereq Afaa aerator: 4 

a amMikgariia: afar | 

famad gaat aterefat a3 quat aware ae- 
aeg Lea: Gusta yaaa garararals aa | 
UST ME AA TIAN Zale | 

wit sat ae Fas AAG | 

a Seaaatia: eqega: aearHEla || 


APPENDLAOUIY: 
GENESIS OF THE DICTUM + gerqreeaai: featas’ 


We have not yet been able tu trace the above dictum, meaning 
that there would be only two varnas (Brahmins and Sadras) in 
the Kali age, to its original source. We find it quoted by Ka- 
malakara Bhatta of Benares in his work Sadrakamalakara but 
he did not plainly believe in it as we shall presently show and 
hence perhaps he merely says ‘In some Purana’ (Purdnantare) 
when he quotes it. We have not yet been able to fix upon 
the Purana which contains this oft quoted line. It is most pro- 
bably an imaginary line first quoted by the above Pandit of 
Benares who cannot, however, have been its originator. Kinja- 
vadekar Sastri of Poona a well-known scholar and particularly 
versed in Mimdnsa pointed out to us another interesting place 
where a similar verse is quoted and we make no apology for 
giving the whole quotation. In his Mahabhashya or commen- 
tary on the Siitras of Panini Patanjali says “ sreqeta faearct qa: 
qeem agiseqat #74 ’’ meaning a Brahmin even though without 
necessity should learn the Veda with its six Angasand understand 
it. On this line of the Bhdshya (circa. 150 B.C.) of Patanjali, 
there is no comment in the gloss of Kaiyyata (wbo wrote his 
work about 600 A.D.). Nagojibhatta of the r4th century A.D. in 
his commentary named Udyota says here “ TAA MART 
reas BeTAasa qaqdia afaaq “ Some one says that in using 
the word Brahmin the Bhashyakara intends to suggest that this 
learning the Vedas is optional with others.”’ Vaidyanatha 
Mahadeva Payagunde of the 16th century, who has written a 
Chhay4 on the Udyota remarks on this “ arefratst aatfrar 
AAPA RAA Usa =| TATETITs = Tatiana. 
eau ate ase a see 3 arendaegqe gd Aer: | 
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AGI Fer gered qaty wanes sapgaira 
qa « Tel aq entrar: ata wera} dasa: pe 
UI wel age way” aft wares aay 1 ieee, 
The writer of Udyota expresses his disapprobation of the 
opinion in using the word kaschit some one for this rea- 
son viz., that the two (varnas) Kshatriyas and Vai$yas are ex. 
pressly enjoined by the Smritis to study the Veda and hence the 
opinion that its study is optional with them is contradictory of 
the Smriti injunction. Therefore (in the opinion of the Udyo- 
takara), the word Brahmin in the Bhashya sentence should be 
taken to include all the three varnas by upalakshana (suggested 
inclusion) and therefore the sentence means also that Kshatriyas 
and Vai$yas have to study and understand the Veda. But (we 
think) the sentence is proper and mentions Brahmins only in 
order to indicate that in the Kali age there are no Kshatriyas 
nor VaiSyas. For a Smritisays “‘ In the Kali age there are no 
Kshatriyas and no VaiSya castes. There-are in Kali only two 
Varnas viz., Brahmins and Sadras”’ The editor Sivadatta who 
publishes the Udyota with the Chhaya of Payagunde tacks on 
the remark gdrat afeguiaaetananaaie Aatierangre- 
unaaa gnqi “To suppose that the Veda (study) is 
regulated by Kaliyuga is not sensible and hence the word Brah- 
min includes by upalakshana the three Varnas.” 


The above is a curious illustration how views based on the 
same original text change and toss from one side to another as 
times change. We will add the following historical comment 
on this. Originally, that is before Buddhism arose and spread, 
the DharmaSastra properly laid down the rule that all the three 
Varnas should study and understand the Veda and such indeed 
was the practice in those days. This rule is naturally embodied in 
Manu and other Simritis. When Patafijali wrote his Bhashya 
after the general spread of Buddhism in about 150 B.C. Kshatri- 
vas and VaiSyas had mostly become Buddhists and had given 
np the study of the Veda. Many Dralimins also were doing the 
saine and Patanjali thought tnat it was the duty of Brahmins 
even without necessity to study the Veda. He, therefore, wrote 
the sentence above quoted with reference to the actual state of 
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the country, Brahmins now being responsible for the preserva- 
tion of the Veda. Kaiyyata lived about 600 A.D., when Buc- 
dhism was still supreme and naturally thought no commen: 
was necessary. In the days of Nagojibhatta of about 1300 A.D, 
things had entirely changed, Buddhism had gone out of India 
for centuries and Rajputs—orthodox Rajputs-had established 
their right to study the Vedas though the study was taken up by 
some only. Hence Nagojibhatta found room to record the opinion 
of some one that the study of the Vedas for Kshatriyas and 
VaiSyas was optiona] according to Patafjali. Pavagunde otf 
‘Wai wrote his work after the Mahomedans had long establish- 
ed their sway over the whole of India including the south ard 
after the Kshatriyas, especially the Marathas of the south, had 
given up learning the Vedas, took occasion to express the oyi- 
nion that the Bhashyakara had properly restricted his statc- 
ment to Brahmins, as there were no Kshatriyas in the Kali 
age according to the above quoted dictum which probably must 
have come into existence in the interval, reflecting the actuai 
state of the country of the time. Lastly, under the presenv 
awakening of the country and the effort of the Kshatriyas and 
Marathas to re-establish their right and status, Sivadatta like 
ourselves denies the correctness of the view of Payagunde that 
the study of the Veda can be subject to any Kaliyugs rule and 
reverts to the oldest state of law that all the three varnas have 
to study and understand the Veda. 


From the above discussion it will be apparent that the dictum 
“sora: feria: arose sometime between 1300 and 1600 
A. D. If the belief had arisen before the time of Nagojibhatta 
he would certainly have taken the line of argument adopted 
by Payagunde later and justified the statement of Pataii- 
jali by the simpler method wiz., that Patafijali intended to con- 
vey that there were no Kshatriyas and VaiSyas in the Kali age. 
It is hence extremely probable that the idea arose later than 


Nagojibhatta. 


It is, however, possible to suggest that Najogibhatta knew 
the dictum but did not support it. For we know that Kamala- 
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karbhatta, one of the descendants of Nagojibhatta only quotes 
the dictum in order to refute it. This is what he states at the 
end of his Sadrakamalakara— 
“ag eel ahaa Stl HMae TARRY... ETRE 
Hy SalI: UI Ma! HEAVVIHITT: | BIITIAATATA TaT- 
qimaereaal || ata Heed Tataaifsdl antsaqe as 
Gag safarra: | fawpyuafy aenaafaaia are: aTafeare- 
aed UTI AAT Aaa AAT Ase aeaT fw: | 
qa aa faa: wa weyaraeam: feata: ll aa: wa feaeacer 
swt | Ad eel g Aaqara shasta yas ofa feopenca- 
Feaaae: Tar Aswad a ee fran: | He Ag a: ard fafazar 
Wena | oe wa ceaRT BAUME: ahaaer: 


wes Haleqwaagaen: || 


Transl.: ‘ But in Bhagavata Purana 9th Skandha the absence 
of Kshatriyas in the Kali age is declared as also in the 12th 
Skandha in the verse ‘‘ Devapi, brother of Santanu and Maru 
born of the race of Ikshvaku will livein the village of Kalapa 
endowed with great yogic power. These two, at the end of Kah, 
will again promulgate the Dharma of Varna and Arama by the 
command of Vasudeva.’ Again in the Vishnu Parana also (it 
is stated that) a Nanda named Mahapadmapati will destroy the 
Kshatriya people. Again in another Purana (it is said) ‘‘Brah- 
mins, Kshatriyas, VaiSyas and Stdras are the four varnas the 
first three of which are Dvijas. All these exist in every age but 
in the Kali age only the first and the last remain. ’’ How then 
can you speak of subcastes born of mixture with Dvijas? The 
answer is: this doubt is not correct for Vishnu says “In the 
Kali age some remain as seed ”’ and in the Matsya Purana it is 
stated ‘‘Those Brahmins, Khatriyas, Vai$yas and Sadras who 
will remain as seed (at the end of Kali) will become mingled with 
these in the beginning of Krita Yuga.” From these two autho- 
rities our respected father holds the opinion that there are 
Kshatriyas and VaiSyas in the Kali age though their appearance 
is concealed and their Karma or mode of life is defiled.” It must 
be pointed out that the author, Kamalakarbhatta, belongs, to 
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the famous Bhatta family of learned men and Dharma-Sastris of 
Benares to which belonged Gagabhatta also who crowned 
Sivaji with Vedic rites, believing him to be a’ good Kshatriya. 
To the same family belonged Najogibhatta and it is possible to 
explain his silence on this question by supposing him to be un- 
willing to enter into this question of DharmaSastra in a work 
on grammar. 


But whether this dictum had or had not arisen in the days of 
Nagojibhatta it had certainly no existence before 1200 A.D. as 
ve proceed to show. In the time of Kumérila (Circa 650-700 
A.D), there was no such idea in the mind of any writer on 
DharmaSastra that there were no Kshatriyas nor Vai$yas in 
the Kali age. For Kumérila distinctly says in his disquisition 
on the word Raja in his Vartika (p. 587 Calc. Edn.) that there 
were in his time kings of all the four castes reigning (a4 
usage acaritsie qo}: HAT SqHt } The question was 
whether the word Raja in the sttra we UsIgat qaT 
meant a Kshatriya and the eventual answer given by him after 
discussion is that the word meant a Kshatriya. Now this 
clearly establishes that he not only believes that there were 
actually Kshatriya and Vai$ya kings in his days (a fact histo- 
rically true, as stated already) but that there would be Ksha- 
triyas in times to come and that Kshatriya kings alone could 
perform the RAjasitya sacrifice. It is, therefore, certain that the 
dictum ‘ Kalavadyantayoh sthitih ’ had not arisen in the days 
of Kumarila. In inscriptions of the Rashtrakitas, the Silaharas 
and the Ydadavas, they are certainly represented as Ksha- 
triyas; but perhaps these are documents drawn up in praise of 
kings by royal orders. But we find Vijnane$vara an authoritative 
writer on DharmaSastra not doubting that there were Kshatri- 
yas in his days. He would certainly have stated so in his 
commentary where he discusses the question of the gotra of 
Kshatriya by adding that the question was not important in the 
Kaliage. VijnaneSvara’s commentary belongs to the 12th century. 
Then again Hemadri, also an athoritative writer on Dharma- 
S3stra, does not desist from describing the Yadavas as descen- 
dant of Sri Kyishna and therefore Kahatriyas. No doubt, it may 
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be objected that he wasa minister to the Yadava king Ramchan 
dra. But this eulogy of the Yaddavas is not in a State document 
but in his work on Dharmafastra. And the famous saint and 
poet of Maharashtra, JnaneSvara, also describes Ramachandra- 
rao Yadava as Kshatriya. He was a man of great learning and 
saint as he was, he had no reason or motive to flatter any per- 
son. We, therefore, feelsure that this dictum had not arisen 
yet, when Jnane$vara wrote his poem in Saka 1212 or 1290 A.D. 
All these considerations, therefore, in our view point to the 
conclusion that this dictum arose about after 1300 in Mahome- 
dan times, in the east and the south, where Payagundes and 
Kamalakar lived. 


APPENDIX VI 


THE RULING FAMILIES OF THE DECCAN IN THIS PERIOD 
WERE MARATHA KSHATRIYAS. 


Mr. V. K. Rajavade, the well-known historical researcher of 
the Deccan, in his learned preface in Marathi to the Radha 
Madhava-Vilasa-Champu, a poem composed by a Marathi poet 
named Jayardma Pindye, a'contemporary of Sahaji, which he 
has recently discovered remarks that the Marathas who settled 
in Maharashtra in ancient times (according to him after the 
time of Buddha) were of lower capacities and civilisation and 
hence were subject to foreign rule from about 250 B.C. down to 
1600 A.D His contention that the Marathas of the Deccan 
were ruled by Kshatriya kingly families from the north from 
time to time in effect means that the Chdlukyas and the Rash- 
trakitas and the Yadavas whose brilliant rule has been and will 
be described in the volumes of this history were not Maratha 
but Northern Kshatriya families. As this opinion is opposed 
to the view propounded in this work, it is necessary that 
this theory put forth by Mr. Rajavade should be carefully ex- 
amined in this appendix. 


It may be stated at the outset that this theory coming as it 
does from Mr. Rajavade is really surprising. In fact, Mr. Raja- 
vade himself observes “ Our readers will be astonished to find 
us calling the Chalukyas and others foreigners.”” We may go 
further and add that the readers will not only be surprised but 
painfully surprised ; for none, not even Dr. Sir Bhandarkar had 
yet formulated the theory that these Chalukyas and others 
were not Marathas but foreigners. Indeed, we frequently hear 
it propounded that they were Marathas but not Kshatriyas and 
here we find Mr. Rajavade going to the opposite extreme and 
holding the opinion that they were Kshatriyas but not Marathas. 
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Mr. Rajavade calls the Chalukyas and others, Kshatriyas 
from the north. But all Marathas whether Brahmins, Ksha- 
triyas or VaiSyas are Arvans, come into Maharashtra from the 
north. The question really is, did these kingly families come 
into Maharashtra at a much later time than the other Marathas 
and did they live here as foreigners? A foreign rule is a rule 
maintained by a foreign people who do not permanently reside 
in the country ruled and whose military and civil power is ex- 
ercised by a constant influx of men from a foreign country, men 
who eventually return to that country after their work is done, 
who, in fact, never intend to settle in the country ruled. The 
English rule in India is a perfectly foreign rule of this kind. 
British soldiers and military officers and British civil adminis- 
trators who hold this country in subjection always return to 
their country after they have worked for a definite period in 
this country which they never intend to make their permanent 
habitation. Mahomedan rule in the south or in the north in past 
times was also practically a foreign rule ; for, there was a con- 
stant supply of soldiers and officers from outside from Iran 
and Khurdsan, from Syria and Arabia. And even though Maho- 
medan rulers and many Sardars resided permanently in India, 
the majority of the foreigners coming to India eventually re- 
turned to their own country and thus there was a constant drain 
from India which, as Dadabhai Nowroji has shown, is the root 
cause of the evils of a foreign rule. Even in India itself the 
Maurya rule over the Deccan (Circa 250 B.C.) or the Andhra- 
bhritya'rule over Magadha must be considered as a foreign 
rule. The Maratha rule of the Peshwas in modern times must 
also be treated as foreign ; for, the soldiers of the army and the 
officers of civil administration who kept the north under sub- 
jection were Marathas from the Deccan and these never made 
Northern India their home but always returned to the Deccan 
to enjoy their earnings. But the present rule of Scindia, "Jolkar 
or Gaikwad cannot be looked upon as foreign though it is in 
parts of the country outside Maharashtra. For, their civil and 
military administration is carried on mostly by local men and 
the few Marathas who are found chiefly among clerks and officers 
are recruited not from the Deccan but from locally residing 
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Maratha families. And what is more important, these ruling 
families have made the respective territories ruled by them their 
home and they never think of returning to the Deccan although 
their marriage relations are usually contracted with the Maratha 
families of the Deccan. This examination of. the essentials of 
a ‘foreign rule will enable us to determine whether the Chalu- 
kyas, the Rashtrakitas and the Yadavas can be considered 
foreign rulers in Maharashtra. 


Looked at from the above stand-point, in no way can the 
Chalukya, Rashtrakita and Yadava rule in Maharashtra be 
treated as a foreign rule. There is nothing to show in the re- 
cords of their time that their civil and military administration 
was maintained by an influx of foreigners into Maharashtra. 
Then again these ruling families had made the Deccan their 
home and their eyes never turned towards the north whence 
they are supposed to have come. Nay more, unlike the modern 
ruling families in Gwalior, Indore and Baroda, their marriage 
relations too, did not principally take place with northern Ksha- 
triya families. Sometimes, no doubt, we find such marriages 
mentioned but therein there was no consciousness of the idea 
that these ruling families of the Deccan were foreigners in that 
land and that they had to continue their marriage affinities 
with their Kshatriya kinsmen in the north. In short, there is 
nothing in their rule or their family connections which would 
suggest, much less prove that their rule in the Deccan was a 
foreign rule. 


But it may be urged that these families were, as a matter of 
fact, Kshatriya families come into the south from the north 
and though they may have eventually considered themselves 
as natives of Maharashtra and mingled their blood with its 
people, yet their inherent capacities of mind and Lody, their 
political instincts and their love of independence were those of 
the northern Kshatriyas whose civilisation was higher than that 
of the people of the Deccan. In other words, they were fresh 
incomers from the north into Maharashtra and had not yet lost 
their higher feelings and capacities. Probably Mr. Rajavade calls 
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these ruling families of the Deccan foreigners from this point 
of view. But properly considered this view also is not histori- 
cally correct. The Aryan settlement of the Deccan took 
place according to our opinion and that of Mr. Rajavade 
also, after Panini and before Katyayana i. ¢., after goo B. C. 
and before 300 B. C. The only point of difference between us is 
that while Mr. Rajavade thinks that this settlement took place 
after Buddha ¢. ¢., after 500 B. C. we think it must have taken 
place before Buddha's time (following as we do the opinion of Dr. 
Sir Bhandarkar) 4. ¢., about the 7th century B.C. (see Vol.I.p.79). 
But whether the Aryans of Maharashtra came to it before or 
after Buidha does not concern us here. The question here is: 
Did the early Chalukyas whose rule in the Deccan began about 
500 A. D. come to it a little before that time or did they belong 
to the general stock of the Maratha Aryans settled there for 
centuries? Similarly did the Rdashtrakiitas whose rule began 
about 750 A. D. and the Yadavas whose rule began about I100 
A.D. eome to the Deccan a little before their rules began? We 
think Mr. Rajavade’s apparent view that these families were 


fresh-comers is wrong and we proceed to show in detail how it 
is so. 


Let us fitst take the case of the early Chalukyas, PulakeSin 
and others. Mr. Rajavade says that they were Kshatriyas 
from Ayodhya. This fact though indeed mentioned in the in- 
scriptions of the Eastern Chalukyas is not mentioned in any 
inseriptional record of the early Chalukyas themselves who 
ruled from about 500 to 750 A.D. And even in the grants of 
the Eastern Chdlukyas of Vengi it appears so late as about 
torr A.D (See Ranastipundi grant E. I. Vol. VI p. 357). When 
after the new editions of the Puranas notably after the Bhaga- 
vata of about the roth century A.D, had come into popular 
favour and every ruling family in India wished to assign itself 
to either of the Puranic solar and lunar Kshatriya Vamsas it is 
very probable that the Eastern Chalukyas promulgated the 
view that they belonged to the lunar Vaiz§ an. that they ori- 
ginally ruled in Ayodhya. The most famous family of this 
“Vaméa was of the Pandavas and Udayana was the last famous 
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historical king of this family who ruled in KauSambi about 
600 B. C. After about 59 generations from him, it is alleged, 
had ruled in Ayodhy4, a king of the family came to the Deccan. 
This no doubt brings the first Chalukya king to the Deccan 
about 500 A. D. as shown by us in Vol. I. p. 262. But this is 
according to our view a subsequent story, for it is not even hinted 
at in the records of the early Chalukyas (who were then appac 
rently believed to be solar Kshatriyas). As this story is given o- 
late as 1000 A. D. it is not historical and from the records of the 
early Chalukyas they appear to be, as we have already recordas 
our opinion (Vol. I p. 269), true Maratha Kshatriyas of the Mand- 
vya gotra, the gotra of the northern Chalukyas being Bharad- 
vaja. Their marriage relations appear from their grants tu be 
generally contracted with Pallavas, Rashtrakiitas and Sendra-. 
kas who were undoubtedly Maratha families represented by 
the modern Maratha families of Padlave Ratakute and Sinde. 


The case of the Rashtrakitas is still clearer . Their rule be- 
gan about 750 A. D. and they were certainly not fresh-comers 
at that time; for it can be clearly proved that they were then 
a well-known old Maratha family. The early inscriptions of 
the Chalukyas state that they wrested the sovereignty of the 
Deccan from the Rastrakiitas. And the early records of the 
Rashtrakitas themselves state that in seizing the sovereignty 
from the Chalukyas they got back what had been lost. In an 
inscription of Nityavarsha dated Saka 834 (912 A.D.), we find 
it stated that Dantidurga the first Rashtrakita king recover- 
ed baek the Lakshmi or regal splendour of the Ratta kingdom 
which had been drowned in the ocean of Chalukya power, like 
Narayana who~brought up the earth sunk in the ocean. ( faaa- 
TABRUSA CetsaAs Ga: | qeatratarr att atzareiss.aq ti) 
J. Bom. Br.R.A.S. XVIII p. 260). This shows that the Rashtra- 
kitas always believed that they were the rightful kings of the 
Deccan even during Chalukya supremacy from 500 to 750 A.D. 
It is, therefore, clear from Chalukya as well as Rashtraktita 
records that the latter were kings of the Deccan in about 
400 A. D. #. e about 350 years before their Infperial rule 
began about 750 A. D. 
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The Rashtrakita records no doubt describe them as Latta- 
larapurddhi$vara or kings of the town of Lattalira and we 
have already stated that no body has yet ascertained. the where- 
abouts of this town. It is possible to suppose that this was 
some town in the Deccan itself but Mr. Rajavade suggests that 
this was the town of Ratnapura in the Chedi country in the 
north, on what ground it is not stated. We think that writers of 
Sanskrit inscriptions could easily have given the Sanskrit name 
instead of the Prakrit Lattalara in their records just as they 
give the Sanskrit form Mannyakheta instead of the Marathi 
name Malkhed of the capital of the Rashtrakiitas . But even 
granting that Mr. Rajavade is right in identifying Lattaltra 
with Ratnapura in the Chedi country, the really pertinent ques- 
tior. is when did the Rashtrakfitas come to the Deccan from 
Ratnapura? Did they come about the time of the establish- 
ment of their rule in about 750 A.D. in other words were they 
then fresh-comers into the Deccan from the north? As we have 
shown above, they were not, as from records their rule about 400 
A.D. in the Deccan is undoubted and thus they were at least 
350 years old in Maharashtra when they became masters of it. 


But we believe they were far older inhabitants of Maharash- 
tra, being as old as the days of ASoka (250 B.C). These Rash- 
trakfitas a.e the same pedple as the Rashtrikas mentioned in 
the inscriptions of ASoka. The word Rashtrakita, as we have 
already stated, means chief among the Rattas. Indeed this 
truth lies embedded in the subsequent bardic concept contained 
in Rashtrakita records that in the vam$a of the Yadava Satyaki 
there was a king named Ratta whose son was Rashtrakita who 
gave his name to the family. The Rashtraktttas were, there- 
fore, Rattas, in fact the original people who gave their name to 
the country and the kingdom of the Rashtrakiitas is described in 
their records and even in the Puranas as Ratarajya. It seems, 
therefore, that the rule of the Rashtrakiitas was par excellence 
Maratha rule and they were emphatically a Maratha family. 
For the Chalukyas of Badami had latterly become so to speak a 
Karnataka family and their kingdom is in Rashtraktita records 
spoken of as. the kingdom of the Karnatakas (see p. 14 ). It 
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may be mentioned here that while Karnataka scholars try to 
represent the Chalukyas as southern or Karnataka Kshatriyas 
and not Marathas, Mr. Rajavade tries to prove that they 
were northern Kshatriyas and we try to prove that they 
were Maratha Kshatriyas of the Deccan. These different 
views are practically one and the same for the Chdalukyas, 
Rashtrakfitas and Ydadavas originally all came from the 
north, Marathas and Karnatakas being local names of the. 
same Aryan people from the north. What is, however, 
necessary to point out here is that these people were not 
fresh-comers into the Deccan or Karnataka about the establish- 
ment of their rule and particularly . the Rashtrakitas were 
unquestionably one of the oldest and truest Maratha Kshatriya 
families of Maharashtra. 


Lastly, the YGdavas who established their rule over Maha- 
rashtra about r10o A.D cannot also be proved to be Kshatriyas 
recently come from the north. They are undoubtedly Ksha- 
triyas belonging to the Yadava Vam§&a as their name indicates, 
believed to be descended from Sri Krishna as stated in a PraSasti 
of Heméadri; and from the same Pra§asti it seems clear 
that they were long established in the Deccan; (Bombay 
Gazetteer Vol. I part I. p. 270). “They all originally 
belonged to Mathura ; from the time of Krishna they -vere lords 
of Dvadraka. From the son of Sub&hu these heroes of Yadava 
vamfa ruled in the south.’ The intermediate steps between 
Subahu and Seuna who gave his name to the country are many 
and we can well see that when the Yadavas rose to eminence 
they were not fresh-comers. They were connected by marriage 
relations with Chalukyas and other Maratha families of the 
Deccan and not with Kshatriya families of the north and were, 
therefore, as completely Marathas as other Maratha families. 


But if Mr. Rajavade looks upon the Chdlukyas, the 
Rashtrakfitas and the Yadavas as foreigners and treats their 
rule as foreign in the Deccan, the Bhosales ot Sivaji were 
more certainly foreigners and yet he does not consider their 
rule as foreign. Sivaji unquestionably belonged to the 
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Northern Rajput family ot the Sisodias. It is sometimes 
thought that this myth was created by Chitnis and other 
flatterers of Sivaji at the time of his coronation. But 
Mr. Rajvade by the discovery of this poem composed by 
a contemporary poet in the court of Sahaji has set at rest all 
such doubts and has shown that the belief prevailed even in the 
time of Sivaji’s father. We have always accepted the truth of 
this pedigree for other reasons and chiefly for the fact that in 
lists of Maratha family names belonging to pre-Sivaji time 
which we have come across, the Bhosales ere not mentioned at 
all. This discovery by Mr. Rajavade has confirmed our view, a 
view which we have already recorded at page 5 of this volume. 
Perhaps, it may be objected by some that Sivaji’s gotra is 
given as KauSika in sanads issued by the family while that of 
the Sisodias is Baijavapa. There is no doubt this discrepancy exists; 
but we think that it is due to the mistaken notion ot the Pandits 
of the Deccan recorded in Vijfiane$vara’s dictum that Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own but have to take the gotras of their 
Purohitas. When the Bhosale family settled in the Deccan 
they probably took up the KauSika gotra from their new Puro- 
hitas. In fact it may be contended that if this fiction had been 
set up by Chitnis at the time of Sivaji’s coronation he would 
certainly have established the Baijavapa gotra of the Sisodias 
for his patron’s family. It, therefore, seems probable that the 
pedigree from the Udaipur family believed in Sahaji’s time is 
true and believable. But that question apart, what we are 
concerned with here is since the Bhosales were undoubtedly 
Kshatriyas trom the north even according to Mr. Rajavade, 
why does he not look upon their rule as foreign? In fact on 
this theory the foreign domination of Maharashtra comes down 
to our own day without intermission over 22 hunded years. 
For the Peshwas too were foreign to the Deccan coming as they 
did from Konkan and even to Konkan from Persia according to a 
theory of Mr. Rajavade. But historically speaking the Bhosales 
though belonging to a Sisodia northern Ksha triya family cannot 
be treated as foreigners, for they had settled in the Deccan nearly 
300 years before their rise; secondly their marriage relations 
were all with Maratha families of the Deccan ; thirdly they never 
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looked back to Chitore nor even wished te return to the north 
and fourthly and lastly the soldiers and officers of the Bhosale 
rule were all men of the Deccan, the very first soldiers assisting 
Sivaji in his struggle for independence being the Mavala Mara- 
thas of the Poona district. In short, even Sivaji’s rule and the 
rule of the succeeding Bhosale kings, Sisodias though they 
were, was not foreign in Maharashtra. 


But it may still be contended that although the Bhosale family 
in consequence of the mixing of blood with Marathas tot 
300 years was practically a Maratha family and although it was 
assisted in its rule by Mardthas yet the spirit of independence 
and the genius for organisation exhibited by Sivaji the founder 
of Maratha rule, was his own inherited from the higher civilisa- 
tion and capacities of northern Kshatriyas. There may be 
some truth in this contention which, however, is practically 
valueless. For the ancient Maradthas cannot really be  consi- 
dered to be low-r in civilisation. They were a blend of the 
Aryan with the Naga vem§a. To which race the Nagas belonged 
is a root question; but even if we concede that they were 
not Aryans, they appear to be men of a higher capacity than the 
ordinary Dravidian people. From the Mahabharata we know 
tuat the Nagas offered a most stubborn resistance to the Pan- 
davas and were their hereditary enemies for three gener: tions. 
In the Sarpasatre of Janamejaya which was in effect a war of 
extermination waged against them, many Nagas perished but 
many were saved by Astika and some of the names of these 
Nagas recorded in the Mahabharata are to be found, as Mr. 
Rajavade hes himself pointed out, among Maratha families of 
the Deccan. The Nagas were a very powerful ruling race in 
India from TakshaSila in the Panjab down to the Pandya coun- 
try in the south as can be gathered not only from the Maha- 
bharata but also from ancient Tamil poems of the south. The © 
Marathis, therefore, from ancient times must have becn a virile 
race with higher political capacities and Maratha history shows 
that it is not only Sivaji of the Sisodiya Rajput clan who exhi- 
bited extraordinary political insight and military genius but 
even men from undoubted ancient M:ratha families whose 
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coming from the north has not yet bcen hinted, such as R&noji 
Scindia and Malhararao Holkar can be described as great sol- 
diers and politicians. Indeed Mahadji Scindia’s fame as warrior 
and statesman, as an organisor of armies and a founder of empire, 
stands unquestioned by any. In fine, the theory of Mr. Raja- 
vade that the Marathas of the Deccan were lower in civilisation 
than the Kshatriyas of the north is itself mistaken and is at the 
root of his mistaken view about the Chalukyas and Rashtrakatas 
being foreign peoples in the Deccan. 

' And why should the Marathas of the Deecan be treated as 
of lower civilisation and of less vigour than the Kshatriyas of 
the north ? Ethnologically the Marathas may be consicered to be 
a mixture of Aryan and Dravidian people but such mixture of 
blood must be presumed to have taken palce even in the north 
as can be gathered from the accounts of the birth ot the Pandavas 
and other heroes of the Mahabharata and the Puranas. We 
have stated elsewhere that the lunar race Kshatriyas appear to 
have had a greater admixture of Dravidian blood not only from 
their accounts but from the physical charactersitics of the people 
of the United Provinces though it is true that the Rajputs of 
Rajputana and the Panjab exhibit more distinct Aryan physi- 
cal characteristics and are purer Aryans than those of U. P. to 
Maharashtra. But as we have shown above, history does not 
show that the Marathas have suffered to any appreciable extent 
in racial vigour and intellectual capacities, And if the Mara- 
thas could not stand against the Afghans, Turks, and Moguls, 
equally the Kshatriyas of the north could not and north and 
south were eventually equally subjected to the foreign domi- 
nation of Mahomedans. Betore the Western Aryans of the pre- 
sent day too both have equally bent their necks. If any thing, 
it was in Maharashtra alone that a successful struggle was made 
against the domination of foreign Mahomedans. And the 
credit for this success undet Sivaji must be shared if it is to be 
shared, equally between the Kshatriyas of the north and the 
Marathas of the south speaking ethnologycally as well as histo- 
rically. To look upon tlie Marathas of the Deccan as lower in 
civilisation and capacities is, therefore, not correct from any 
stand-point, 
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That in the first and second sub-periods of Medieval Hindu 
History the Marathas were looked upon as Kshatriyas and of 
equal status by the Kshatriyas of the north we have, already 
shown. But we may further add here that just as Kshatriya 
families of the north are in historical times known to have come 
to the south we have historical evidence to show that at least 
one Maratha Kshatriya family went from the south to the north, 
settled there and obtained not only renown but full recognition 
as a Rajput tamily. We are here anticipating matters which 
will be elucidated in our third Volume but we may state here 
succinctly that the traditions of the Rathods of the north who 
are in Indian history one of the most valiant Rajaput clans 
declare that they came originally from the Deccan and its 
name was Rashtrakita which by the usual rules of Prdakrit 
transformation has become R&athoda. Of course this tamily is 
not the same as the Rashtrakfita family we have described in 
this volume for the present Rathods of the north are a solar 
race family and its gotra is Gautama. We mention this fact 
here, however, simply to show that in the tenth century A.D. 
the Marathas were as vigorous as the Kshatriyas of the north 
and founded a Rajput family which is now included among the 
35 Rajput families of the present day. There is, therefore, no 
reason whatever to distinguish between the cavacities 
mental and moral of the Kshatriyas of the north and the 
the Kshatriyas of the south; 


We may thus conclude that the Chalukya or Rashtraktita 
rule in the Deccan was not a foreign rule like that ot William 
the Conquerer over England who came to England as a foreigner 
conquered it with the aid of his foreign Normans and held it in 
subjection by the aid of the same foreign warriors. The foun- 
ders of the Chalukya and Rashtraktita rule had been established 
in the Deccan for centuries and they founded and maintained 
their rule not by the aid of foreign peoples but by the help of 
the people of the Deccan itself. They were thus in effect Mara- 
tha Kshatriyas and the theory of Mr. Rajavade that they were 
northern foreign Kshatriyas is, to say the least, not well 
foundcd. ; 
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Before concluding it will be convenient to bring hére in one 
piace all the available evidence in disproof of the opposite 
theory that these ruling families of the Deccan were Marathas 
but not Kshatriyas. We have shown that the first proof we 
have goes so far back as the 1st century A.D. A Nasik cave 
inscription of Gotamiputra Satakarni describes him as “ Khatiya 
—Dapamana—Damanassa”’ 1. e. restrainer of the pride of Kshatri- 
yas. The opinion of Cunningham that the Kshatriyas men- 
tioned here are those of Rajaputana is untenable as, firstly there 
were no or very few Kshatriyas then in Rajaputana and secondly 
Gotamiputra never went to Rajaputana ; in fact his conquests 
never extended beyond the Nerbudda. The Kshatriyas referred 
to here are, therefore, the Kshatriyas of Maharashtra itself 
such as the R&shtrakiitas, the ASmakas and others mentioned 
in the inscriptions of ASoka. Next we have the evidence of 

barasvamin author of the Bhashya on the Mimansa Satras of 
Jaimini, who may be placed in about 4oo A. D. He mentions 
that the Kshatriyas of Andhra call themselves Rajas even though 
they may not actually be doing the work of a Raja viz., protec- 
ting town and country. This clearly admits the existence of 
Kshatriyas in the south. Again Kuméarila who belongs to 
about 700 A.D. and who wrote his famous commentary on the 
Bhashya of Sabara remarks that this statement about the An- 
dhras was made by the Bhashyakadra in common with the 
Dakshinatyas which means that the practice of Kshatriyas 
calling themselves Rajas was really prevalent among the Marathas 
of the Deccan. The word Dakshinadtya in ancient Sanskrit 
writings always means Maratha the latter word being indeed a 
later and a Prakrit word. This is a most reliable piece of evi- 
dence to hold that the Marathas of the Deccan were in the 7th 
and 8th centuries considered by the orthodox and learned 
Brahmins of the time to be Kshatriyas. And the practice of 
even ordinury (not ruling)’ Maratha families styling themselves 
Rajas still prevails in the Deccan. We have the support of 
Hiuen Tsang for this statement of Kumrila as in 640 A. D. he 
calls Pulake$in king of Maharashtra a Kshatriya. Fourthly the 
Rishtraktitas were considered to be descendants of Satyaki a 
lunar vace Kshatriya. And the Yadavas were considered to be 
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descendants of Sri Krishna himself by Hemadri, a great Brah- 
min writer on Dharma-Sastra belonging to the 12th century A.D. 
Even JfianeSvara, the famous saint and Marathi poet, describes 
Ramadeorao Yadava in the thirteenth century as a lunar 
race king at the end of his Marathi commentary on the Bhaga- 
vadgita. This continuous chain of evidence, extending over 
twelve centuries, of Brahmin writers on Dharma-Sastra is in 
our view conclusive and shows that the Marathas were all along 
treated as Kshatriyas. The theory that there are no Kshatri- 
yas or VaiSyas in the Kali age came into existence hereafter as 
shown in Appendix IV. and notably found expression in the 
works of Dharma-Sastra writers of the Deccan. The Marathas 
in Mahomedan times apparently lost touch with Vedic rites aad 
the gotra system was probably not properly kept up by them 
owing to the wrong theory of VijianeSvara that Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own. The Marathas as Kshatriyas had 
certainly their own gotras as testified to by the inscriptions of 
PulakeSin and others ; but the records drawn up by the Rashtra- 
kita and Yadava governments do not unaccountably mention 
their gotras though this fact is in consonance with the practice 
also followed by the northern Kshatriyas of the time ; for we 
do not find mention of gotras in the records of the Pratiharas 
and other Rajput kingly families. This eircumstance encouraged 
the neglect of the gotra system by the Marathas. There is, 
however, reason to believe that like the Kshatriyas of the north 
the Marathas also kept up some memory of their gotras in their 
bardic records and vamSavalis, though marriage relations as 
among the Rajputs of the north were now regulated by the 
clan-system and not the gotra system. The gradual neglect of 
Vedic rites and of the gotra system led to their being ranked in 
Mahomedan times as Sadras. It would be most interesting if these 
ancient varmSavalis of Marathas of pre-Sivaji days were found in 
the diligent search going on in the Deccan for old @ocuments. 
But whether such vamSdavalis be discovered or not and in- 
spite of some discrepancies to be noticed in their gotra system 
as at present known, it will be conceded that the Marathas must 
be treated as Kshatriyas from the long chain of evidence sketch- 
ed above, 
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We will close this Appendix by noting certain authenticated 
gotras of Maratha Kshatriya families from published and un- 
published ancient records. The gotra of the Bhosale family is 
KauSika while that of Nimbalkars (Paramaras) is Vasishtha. 
The gotra of the Patankars and of Dubals of Karhad is Bharad- 
vaja which is the gotra given in ancient records of the northern 
Chalukyas from whom they claim to be descended. The gotra 
of the Mane family of Mhasvad is Atri, their clan being Gaura. 
The gotra of Palaves or Pallavas is Bharadvaja as mentioned 
in stone inscriptions from the fourth century A. D. and of 
Kadams and Chalkes is Manavya mentioned in records of the 
sixth and seventh centuries A.D. and even earlier. Lastly, 
the gotra of the Gaikwad family of Baroda is mentioned in 
their state records to be Bhargava. 
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RAI BAHADUR GAURISHANKAR OJHA ON BAPPA RAWAL, 


It is fortunate that before this book has been finally printed we have 
been placed in possession of the views of Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha 
en the several disputed topics in connection with Bappa Rawal, embo- 
Ried by him in a recent brochure in Hindi published in the Nagari Pra- 
charini Patrika Part I No. 3. This brochure is written in elucidation of a 
golden coin of Bapp& which the learned Pandit has recently obtained ; 
and contains a full discussion of all the topics with detailed references to 
the authorities relied upon. Rai Bahdur Gaurishankar Ojha’s intimate 
acquintance with the ancient inscriptions of Rajputana, nay of the whole 
of India, is so well known that his views would always be entitled to the 
highest respect. It is, therefore, but meet that this volume should con- 
tain his views on Bappa& Rawal, although they may differ in some parti- 
culars from the views adopted in this volume. We, therefore, in this note 
in the Appendix will try to set forth Pandit Gaurishankar's views toge- 
ther with the authorities on which he relies and will also explain where 
necessary why we still adhere to the view advocated in this volume, 


1 Was Bappa a Brahmin ? 


Firstly then with regard to the question whether Bappa was a Brahmin 
or a Kshatriya, it is gratifying to find that Rai Bahadur Gaurishnakr dis- 
tinctly and emphatically is of opinion that he was a Khsatriya and nota 
Brahmin, and that he was a solar race Kshatriya, For this view, he 
firstly relies on the disc of the sun impressed on the obverse of the golden 
coin of Bapp& recently found, which he has minutely described in his 
paper. But this is not the only piece of evidence on which he relics, 
It is no doubt true, he observes, that the Atpura Inscription of V.E. 1034 
begins with a verse in which the word Mahideva occurs which can be 
translated as Brahmin, though it can also mean a king ; it is also true that 
the two inscriptions next in date found at Abu and at Chitod distinctly 
state in the beginning that Bapp&a was a Brahmin (Vipra). Yet the 
matter is settled he thinks by the expression Raghuvaméa-kirtipigunth 
applied to the ascetics of Ekalinga by the Naravahana inscription which is 
earlier than the first named inscription at Atpura and is dated V. E, 1028. 
This inscription is republished by Dr, D. R. Bhandarkay himself in B.B. 
R, AS. Vol. XXII p. 167, Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha thinks that 
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Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has wrongly omitted these words from considera- 
tion in the purport of the inscription which he has given in the 
beginning of his notice of the inscription where he says (p. 152) that “ the 
fame of the ascetics had spread from the Himalayas to Rima’s bridge ’’” 
whereas in reality the expression means that “ these ascetics had spread 
the fame of Raghuvam§a from the Himalayas to the bridge of Rama er 
Cape Comorin .”’ Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has no doubt knowingly or un- 
knowingly omitted to take into consideration the word Raghuvam$a. This 
inscription, we have already shown, makes the earliest mention of Bapp& 
R&éwal and states that he was the very moon to the Guhila gotra kings. 
It clearly follows that these ascetics of Ekalinga who were their Gurus 
were instrumental in spreading the fame of the Guhilavamfa kings. The 
word pifuna means displaying (see Apte’s Dic.); the epithet could not have 
been interpreted as meaning being famed. It is, therefore, clear that 
as early as the Naravihana inscription of V. E. 1028 or A.D. 971, Bappa 
Was not only famed as the greatest king and even the founder of the 
Guhila Vaméa but the vaméa was also known as Raghuvaméa. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has certainly the credit of distinctly pointing out this 
old authority for believing that Bapp& was considered to be a solar 
race Kshatriya both from this inscription and also Bappa’s coin (p. 260), 


The word Mahideva in the Atpura inscription recorded only 6 years 
after this Naravahana inscription should, therefore, be translated as 
king and not Brahmin. But how do the Chitod and Abu inscriptions say 
that Bappa was a Vipra or Brahmin as they distinctly do ? Gaurishankar 
rightly says that they do so by mistake but he has not given an expla- 
nation as to how this mistake must have arisen. We have explained ire 
the body of thls book (p. 87) how the word Mahideva in the Atpura in- 
cription being misleading was found useful, when later bards were in 
search of an explanation for the Brahmin gotras of Rajputs. They 
generally invented new origins for the Rajput families and assigned 
Brahmins of their gotras as their first ancestors. Thus we have seen that 
the Chaiham&nas who were all along reputed to be solar race Kshatriyas 
were said to be born from a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra, nay one tradi- 
tion represents the first Chaham4&na as born from a tear of the Vatsa Rishi 
himself. Similarly the Param&ras whose gotra is Vasishtha are said to 
have been born from Vasishtha’s sacrificial fire; and the Chailukyas who 
are of the Bharadvaja gotra are said to have been born from the chuluka 
or handful of water in the hands of Drona Bharadv&ja. We have clearly 
explained ir our chapter on gotra and Pravara how Brahmins and Ksha- 
triyas have the same gotras (see pp. 56-63) but medieval bards who did 
not probably sufficiently know Vedic Sitra literature invented new stories 


* The wording is Witt: | WITETEyAN fealtrareratsTargret- 
uedt cyaaararageedtia Tq:...(AA) p. 167. 
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for the founders of Kshatriya families in which they are represented aS 
Brahmins. Even the Pratihiras who were also known as Solar race 
Kshatriyas are said in one inscription to have been born from a Brahmin 
father and a Kshatriya mother. During an interval of three hundred-years 
this new theory of Bappa being a Brahmin may thus have arisen and found 
expression in the Chitod and Abu inscriptions dated 1331 and 1342. But 
as in the case of the Agnikula theory based on a wrong interpretation 
of a verse in Prithviraj Rasa and now exploded from more ancient inscrip- 
tions, we have also to abandon this theory of a Brahmin origin for 
Guhilots given in these later inscriptions, on the strength of an earlier 
inscription and the golden coin. All later records copy the Chitod tradi- 
tion including the Ekalinga Purana and must be disregarded in this 
matter at least; just as Vaméa Bhashasa of the Chauhans must be dis- 
regarded on the basis of ancient inscriptions of the Chauhans themselves. 
The story of Bappa being given when an infant toa Brahmin to rear 
must also be similarly set aside and the Naravahana inscription as the 
oldest record on this subject followed. 


We must refer here in detail to the Chatsu inscription two words in which 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has wrongly interpreted in order to find a support 
to the theory of a Brahmin extraction for the Guhilots first propounded 
if not started by him. Pandit Gaurishankar has referred to this inscrip- 
tion but on another point (p. 283). He has not marked the wrong interpreta- 
tion of two words by Dr. D, R. Bhandarkar and has, therefore, not pointed 
out how the interpretation is wrong. The Chatsu inscription was found 
at Chatsu a Tahsil town of Jaipur state lying to the south of Jaipur city. 
Tt relates to a Guhila family no doubt; but it is not certain that itis the 
same as the Udaipur Guhil family and hence it may be urged that the 
inscription is irrelevant. But it is not unlikely that the two families are 
one and we will, therefore, notice this inscription furtherin this connection. 
The inscription is not dated though the word Samvat appears at the end 
but without any figures or words following it. The inscription gives a 
genealogy extending over 12 kings from one Bhatripatta of the family of 
Guhila. This first king is described as the equal of Rama and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar says at page 11 (E. I. XII) ‘‘ Rama here referred to is, of 
course, ParaSurama and what the verse intends saying is that as Parafu- 
rama was @ Brahmin by caste, but did the duties of a Kshatriya, Bhatri- 
patta also was a Brahmin by extraction and displayed martial energy ; in 
other words Bhatripatta was a Brahmakshatra, i. ¢., what is now known as 
Brahmakshatra.” This clearly shows how Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar is ob- 
sessed by the theory of the Brahmin extraction of Guhilots. For the 
‘theory represents Bappa alone as a Brahmin and not every king in the 
Guhila family as a Brahmin. Bhatripatta is nowhere represented as a 
Brahmin ; and he could not be so as we shall presently show. Nor can he be 
represented to be a Brahmin, because he is likened to Pargurama. For one 
must always remember the definition of Upam& given by Mammata 
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viz., that there can be a simile only when there is a resemblance in some 
points and a difference in others. In order, therefore, that Bhatripatta 
may be taken to be a Brahmin, it ought to have been distinctly stated 
that he was a Brahmin. And further Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has here 
also ignored the word ‘ asame’ which to our mind refers to the different 
character of the families of the two.* 


The second word which has similarly been misinterpreted is the word 
dvija used in connection with king Sri Harsharaja born from Sankaragana, 
a descendant of Bhatripatta, on which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar observes 
at p. 12 ‘‘ In inscriptions of this period , so far as my knowledge goes, 
this word denotes a Brahmin only. ’’ Now it is well known that the word 
dvija means also a person belonging to any of the three higher castes anc 
as an adjective it means twice-born. The word means, so far as we can 
judge, ro more than ‘twice born’ in this verse taken in conjunction with 
the previous versef. In the previous verse, Sankaragana is said to have 
married one Yajja who was like Parvati, because she was the daughter 
of a great Mahibhrit (the word being double meaning) and because her 
mind was pleased with Siva (ditto). Now in the verse in dispute the son 
of Sankargana and Yajja (who were like Sankara and Parvati) is naturally 
likened to Skanda ; and each epithet is double meaning and applicable to 
both. Now dvija seems to us to mean, therefore, in this connection, twice- 
born, as Skanda was born twice through Sikhi or fire. The expression- 

Sikhinah parigrihatay@’ is not quite clear, but it refers in our view to Skan- 
da being taken up gladly by fire. But whatever this may be where was 
the necessity or the propriety of the poet’s stating with regard to this 
king alone out of the 12 descendants given that he was a Brahmin ? Ana 
unless it was stated that Sankaragana was a Brahmin and Yajja was 
also a Brahmin woman, their son could not have been a Brahmin. Yajja 
is merely described as daughter of a great king and taking into considera- 
tion, the condition of the caste system as it existed at this period, 
Sriharsharaja couid not have been called a Brahmin. 


It is necessary to state here that a good deal of misconception would be 
avoided if the social fabric obtaining at this period, differing as it did 


*The verse is as follews; MAMA TTA, yas yf | 
yzara waafaaatt wedeqaafeqara u Aeaareadtaear- 
waa TATA Aaet wate adv: Kyweetesqacrasey i 
Dp: 13. 


{The two verses are—germdrya: gat fraraararar 1 dat- 
Be TWAAaAcAT ASA TT AAleasAh Noose cee eee oe MABATM MAT 
att aananeagqaned earaafaeet uv are ferfea: ane 
areqast fet ceat atwasisae daar esa yA Il 
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from our present condition, were borne in mind. We have already describ- 
ed the social condition of this period in Chapter II Book V, and have also 
‘explained the custom of Anuloma marriage which was then prevalent 
(p. 192-5). But it will bear repetition if we here state that unlike Brah- 
mins of the present day who can only marry Brahmin wives, Brahmins 
could then marry Kshatriya wives but unlike what happened in ancient 
times when the progeny of such marriage was treated as Brahmin or 
later on as belonging to an intermediate caste the progeny of a Brahmin 
from a Kshatriya wife was treated as a Kshatriya at this period. Hence 
even if the bards of those times and later declared that Bapp&é Ra&wal was 
a Brahmin, that could not make the Guhila family a Brahmin family. 
-For this purpose it must be told that each king married a Brahmin wife 
and the next king was the son of that Brahmin wife. Now we have seen 
that chronicles distinctly state that Bapp&é married many wives chiefly 
daughters of kings and therefore even if Bapp& had been a Brahmin as a 
matter of truth, his son Guhila or Bhoja could not have been a Brahmin, 
unless it was also stated that he was the son of a Brahmin wife. In fact 
most probably Guhila was the son of a Kshatriya princess and hence a 
Kshatriya. The Atpura inscription does not mention the mothers of all 
kings but where it does, they are daughters of a Rashtraktita or a Cha- 
ham&na or a Hina“ family. Similarly this Chatsu inscription where it 
mentions queens, mentions them as belonging to Chahamana or Para- 
mara family aid hence it clearly appears that these inscription writers 
never looked upon the Guhila family as anything but a solar race Ksha- 
triya family. The Guhila family in fact never had the repute of being a 
Brahmin family. There was nothing wrong or derogatory then that a reign- 
ing family should be known as a Brahmin family. The Chacha family of 
Sind was known as a Brahmin family and Mahomedan historians have 
recorded that Brahmins appeared bare-headed before Kasim alleging that 
they were kinsmen of the deceased Dahar. Similarly Al-Beruni records 
that the Lalliya family of Kabul kings was a Brahmin family. Therefore, 
had Bappa’s family remained a Brahmin family, it would certainly have 
been reputed as such. A Kshatriya family may also, in fact can alone, be 
described as Brahma-Kshatra family, if it leads an orthodox Kshatriya 
life according to the Vedas and the Smyitis and there is nothing wrong if 
the Udaipur family is so described. In fact it deserves to be so described, 
having always abstained from wine, as described even by Arab writers. 
In short even if Bappa is represented as a Brahmin by the Chitod and 
Abu inscriptions of V. E. 1331 and 1342 and all later records, that does 
not make the Guhila family a Brahmin family and the Chitod and Abu 
inscriptions do not represent the Guhila vaméa as a Brahmin Vamfa. 
Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha is apparently under a wrong impression in this 


* Hava is not necessarily a Mlecchha family as it is also the name of 
Kenattiya family (See Hall in A,B. XXXI p, 117 note 11). 
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respect. ‘ qRwaasai AIT frat & ’ (p. 265) is too general a state- 
ment and it must be clearly understood that these inscriptions and some 
others represent Bapp& alone as a Brahmin and not this family and that 
according to the social customs of the times, the family could not have 
been a Brahmin family. The fact of Bappa being looked upon as a Brah- 
min under a wrong idea of the gotra system, and by the misunderstanding 
of the word Mahideva did not interfere with the status of the family in 
the opinion of the bards themselves as a Solar race Kshatriya family. It 
is only we, living in a differnt social atmosphere, who are misled by the 
mere mention of Bappa’s being a Brahmin, into believing that the status 
of the whole family is changed or vitiated thereby. As we have shown, 
Bappa’s being a Brahmin would not alone detract from the family’s being 
known as a Solar race family, even if that were true. But, as Pandit 
Gamrishankar Ojha has shown, the oldest inscription of Naravahana settles 
the point and Bappa’s being represented as a Brahmin is due to a mistake 
caused by a wrong interpretation of the word Mahideva. 


And the mischief has, we think, further been aggravated by the mise 
interpretation of the word Anandapura in that same verse of the Atpura 
inscription. Anandapura is now known as the name of Vadnagar and a 
Brahmin coming from Anandapura means now a Nagar Brahmin. But it 
is clear that Anandapura in this first verse of Atpura Inscription means the 
town of Nagahrada as distinctly stated in the Chitod inscription. In fact 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has himself admitted that Anandapura here is the 
name of Nagahrada or Nagada and that it is the name of many other 
towns besides Vadnagar. It is surprising that Rai Bahadur Gaurishan- 
kar Ojha also translates it by Vadnagar and treats Anandapura Brahmin 
as meaning Nagar Brahmin (p. 267). The result has been that the word . 
Mahideva has led to the tradition cf Bappa being a Brahmin and the 
word Anandapur has led to the tradition of his being 2 Nagar Brahmin 
from Vadnagar. We have already pointed out (p. 85) that the writer of 
Chitod and Abu inscriptions who was himself a Nagar Brahmin does not 
describe Bappa as a Nagar Brahmin which he would have been too glad 
to do, had he thought him to be so. He distinctly describes Nagahrada 
as Anandapura (sfiqrgraeaya digs Guuerarsaizaanies) and_ never; 
thought that Bappaé was a Nagar Brahmin. The Nagar tradition thus, 
as given in Ekalinga Purana and other later records, has also to be aban- 
doned. In fine, we have to remember that this myth of Nagar extrac- 
tion like the Agnivan$a myth arose under a misapprehension and as Pandit 
Gaurishankar has conclusively shcwn, we have to hold that Bappa Rawal 
was a solar race Kshatriya, frcm the Naravahana inscripticn and the 
golden coin of Bappa. 

Whether Bapp& belonged to an off-shoot of the Valabhi family, which 
might have established itself at Nagada is a questicn which may here Le 
discussed before proceding further, Bapp&’s great exploit, historically spe- 
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aking, was his taking the fort of Chitod and supplanting the Mori dynasty 
which ruled there. Round this great and dazzling exploit, it is natural 
that traditions should gather. The case of Bappa seems to us to exactly 
resemble that of Sivaji in this as in many respects. When Sivaji founded 
an independent kingdom defeating ° four Mahomedan powers, he was 
naturally extolled to the highest and historians and Bakharkars and even 
ministers would find for him some great genealogy. Consequently he was 
connected in his own life-time with the then best blood among Rajputs 
and Sivaji was believed to be descended from the Sisodia family of Udai- 
pur. Bappa was similarly connected probably in his own life-time with 
the best royal blood in his time and his connection was established with 
the royal family of Valabhi which was then known as the best Kshatriya 
family, as evidenced by Harsha’s giving his daughter to a king of this 
family who again is described by Hiuen Tsang as a Kshatriya. In fact 
this very connection of Bappa’s family with the royal family of Valabhi 
which was then ruling it shows that that family was considered the best 
Kshatriya family and it also proves to our mind that it was also known 
as a Solar race family as Udaipur tradition represents it. In our view 
the genealogy of Sivaji as a descendant of the Sisodias of Udaipur is not 
a concocted story and we equally believe that the Guhila family of 
Nagada in which Bappa was born was similarly really connected with the 
Maitraka family of Valabhi. But what we urge is that even if this 
connection be looked upon as concocted by bards of the eighth and later 
centuries, it at least establishes the fact that the Valabhi family was then 
reputed to be a Solar race Kshatriya family of the best blood. 


2 The Dates of Bappa’s Birth, Accession and 
Retirement. 

On the next disputed topic in connection with Bappa viz., his dates, 
there is again fortunately no difference practically between the view of 
Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha and the view adopted in this volume. 
Certain minor differences, however, exist and must be discussed at 
length. And first with regard to the date of Bappa’s birth. We have 
taken this date to be 700 A.D. on the basis of the tradition long current 
in Mewad and which, as Tod has recorded, in spite of many difficulties 
Mewad bards and even the Maharana were not prepared to give up viz., 
that Bappé was born in St. 191. This figure was thus a riddle before 
Tod and he explained it by referring the figure to an era starting from the 
destruction of Valabhi which he wrongly put two hundred years before it 
actually took place We now know from inscriptions that Valabhi kings 
were still ruling when Bappa rose to fortune and established ruie in Chitod. 
The explanation of the figure which we have given (p. 75) is this that the 
years should be counted not from the extinction of Valabhi rule but from 
its founding by Bhatarka in 509 A.D. The figure r91 added to 509 gives 
700 A.D. as the date of Bappa’s birth and it fits in well with the history 
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of the period, Man Mori’s inscription at Chitod dated V.E. 770 showing 
that the Mori rule must have been supplanted thereafter by Bapp&. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha, has however, shown that St. 191 was the traditional 
date in Mewad not of Bappa’s birth but of his accession to the gaddi of 
Chitod. Unfortunately it must be conceded that Gaurishankar is right 
and Tod is here mistaken (see Crooke’s Tod Vol. I p. 268). The oldest 
edition of Tod gives this date as the date of Bappa’s birth (p. 229); 
it was expected that Crooke would have added a note to the effect that 
the date was the date of the accession of Bapp&. Probably Crooke for- 
got to notice this as we failed to notice. The date is, however, not only 
given as the date of Bappa’s accession by iocal oral tradition but is also 
given in an inscription printed in the Bhavnagar inscriptions quoted by 
Gaurishankar Ojha (p. 272). The verse therein means that Bappa having 
obtained boons becam: endowed with fortune by the favour of Ekalinga 
and Harita in 191 (Mayha Suddha 7) at the age offifteen’”’* The fact is 
thus certain that St. or year 191 is the date of Bapp&’s accession to the 
gaddi of Chitod and not his birth. 


How to explain this figur therefore, again a riddle and Gaurishankar 
Ojha has solved it by supposing that the figure is a mis-reading for 791 as 
the figure seven is often mistaken for one. The year of Bappa’s accession 
is therefore St. 791 or A.D. 734 and as Bappa cannot be taken to be then 
15 as the tradition represents, Gaurishankar thinks that the year St. 769 
given by Tod for Bappa’s birth may be accepted as it would make him 
22 years old in St 791 7.e. at the time of the taking of Chitod. In short 
Bappa’s birth may be placed according to Gaurishankar in 712 A.D. 


But it may be urged tha: «3 is not a satisfactory explanation, unless 
you show in what particular writing the figure seven was misread for one ; 
in fact unless the original writing is pointed out, this explanation cannot 
recommend itself to us. Moreover in ancient writings especially Sans- 
krit verse we have usually words instead of figures denoting number. 
And in the only inscription where this figure is given it is given in 
words ‘ ekagranavati’ etc. There it is not possible to misread the figure. 
We have, therefore, to suggest another explanation and it is this that the 
years may be counted from the date of Guhaditya in whose reign the 
branch family of Guhila was forunded at Idar. That date as shown in 
Vol. I (p. 246) is 539 A.D. and if we add 191 to this figure we get the 
date 730 A.D. as the date of Bappa’s accession. And if Bappa was then 
30 years old as we have taken him to be, the date of his birth would be 
700 A.D. as already taken. 


SAANSATIL AUT: THRAeMAH TS | THAATUATS AA wa away 
aaat ead arg: aTTATTAT: | CHS AaTANg ATTA 
U9 0 Tere. 
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This explanation of the figure 191 is supported to our mind by the 
Raisagar inscription itself whercin it is recorded. The figure is not given 
therein as that of any Samvat. We have seen that the verse means only 
that after r91 years had elapsed Bappa came to fortune. Now to determine 
from where this figure is to be counted, we have to take into account the 
story of the sarga itself wherein this verse is given. In the previous 
sarga the story is given how Kanakasena came from Ayodhya and his 
descendant Vijayasena came to the south and he was told by a voice 
from heaven that he should thenceforward give up the name ending Sena 
and adopt the ending Aditya (p. 149 Bhav. Ins.). Accordingly in this 
sarga we are first told that Vijaya’s son was called Padm@ditya and so on 
and after 14 Adityas the last Guhaditya’s eldest son was Bappa. It clearty, 
therefore, appears from the context that the years 191 are to be counted 
from the time when the title Aditya was adopted presumably by Valabhi 
or Idar kings and that 14 kings had ruled before Bappa. A period of 
igi years for 14 kings is not improbable and we have not the slightest 
hesitation in urging that 191 should be counted from the foundation of 
the Aditya family of Idar, Guhaditya and others; especially as we get 
at a resonable date for Bappa’s accession in this way also. The date 
of Bappa’s accession thus comes to 730 A.D.; while by supposing that 
some one misread 191 for 791 Samvat somewhere, as Gaurishankar thinks, 
that date comes to A.D. 734, a difference of four years only ; which may 
even be removed if we suppose that the Idar branch was founded four 
years before Guhaditya came to the throne of Valabhi. The date of 
Bappa’s birth will depend upon the view that we take of Bappa’s age 
e+ accession. That the tradition that he was fiitcen years old is absurd no 
body can doubt and he may be taken either 22 or 30 years old ,and the 
date ofBapp&’s birth would be 712 A.D. or even 700 A.D. as we have 
takan it. 

We next come to the question of the date of Bappa’s accession which 
has in the above discussion been nearly answered. The oldest Mewad 
oral and written tradition gives 191 as the year of that event. From 
what point that period is to be reckoned was a riddle before Tod which 
he, as we have seen, wrongly solved by holding that the period should 
be computed from the destruction of Valabhi. We consequently computed 
the period from the establishment of Valabhai rule, thinking that was 
the date of Bappa’s birth. As it now seems clear that it is the date of 
Bappa’s accession we have suggested another solution and that is that the 
period should be computed from the rule of Guhasena of Valabhi which 
began in 539 A.D. ; and hence the date of Bappa’s accession again comes 
to be 730 A.D. Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha’s solution of the riddle is not 
acceptable according to our view as firstly the figure 191 is not given as 
that of any Samvat much less of Vikrama Samvat and secondly the idea 
that St. 791 was somewhere read wrongly by some one as St. rg1 is not 
plausible, unless the very record, stone or paper is before us. Moreover 
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es stated above the Rais&gar inscription which gives this period in words 

“one hundred and ninety one ”’ clearly leads to the idea that the period is 
‘to be recokoned from the time of that son of Vijayabhupa from whom the 
name ending of the king was changed from Sena to Aditya, undoubtedly 
a reference to the Valabhi dyma.ty. Unfortunately we do not find 
the name Vjiaya in the Valabhi dynasty nor many of the names given 
in this inscription (Bhav. Ims. p. 150) such as Padmfditya, Sivadtya and 
so on, except Siladitya ; which name was taken in the Valabhi dynasty 
by seven kings and by six of them in succession. We will refer to this 
list again hereafter ; but it seems to us that these names are names of 
kings either at Idar or at Nagada sprung from Guhasena of the Valabhi 
dynasty. There is no record about the branch at Idar and we rely for 
this on oral tradition ; but whether the off-shoot family reigned at Idar or 
at Nagada does not make much difference. This much is certain from 
this RaisAdgar stone inscription dated Samvat 1732 or A. D. 1675, that 
the Mewad tradition at least in the 17th century A.D. computed 191 
years from the connection of the Mewad family with the family at Valabhbi 
and therefore presumably from Guhasena or Guhila whose rule began 
in 539 A.D. This gives a date for Bappa’s accession somewhere about 
730 A.D. which fits in properly with the end of Man Mori’s rule at Chitod 
his inscription at Chitod being dated St. 770 or 713 A.D. as also with the 
inroads of the Arabs in the inner country after their conquest of Sind in 
712 A.D. In short, although we have not been able to fix the date of 
Bappa’s accession with exactitude it must have been somewhere about 
730 A.D. 

Lastly we have to settle the date of Bapp&’s abdication. Tod gives 
this date cn the basis of Mewad tradition as St. 820. But Pandit Gauri- 
shankar Ojha has pointed out that this ‘figure ought to have been St. 810, 
as the several records noted by him give the year in words ‘khachandradig- 
gaja.’ (Ekalinga Mahatmya and other records p. 270). But Gaurishankar 
has himself stated that from Bikaner records that date appears to be 
Saka pafichashtashat or 685 7.e., A.D. 763 or St. 820. (Descriptive Cata- 
logue of bardic and historical manuscripts Part II. p. 63 Bikaner State 
by Dr. Tesitori). Though thus there is a divergence of records, we think 
that St. 820 is more acceptable. For it is. generally accepted that Bappa 
ruled long and eventually abdicated in favour of his son. If according to 
Gaurishankar’s dates, we believe that Bappa was born in 712, came to the 
throne in 734 at the age of 22 and abdicatedin V. E. 810 or 753 A.D. he had 
ruled only for 19 years and was about 41 years old. We, therefore, think 
that the dates which we have proposed viz. 700, 730 and 763 for the threo 
events fit in more properly with the tradition that Bappa ruled long and 
abdicated in his old age. With these dates his age at abdication would 
be 63 or 64 and his rule would extend over 33 or 34 years. The 
Bikaner tradition, therefore, seems to be more correct as also the oral 
tradition prevailing at Udaipur as reported to Tod, and we may place 
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Bappa’s abdication in S‘. 820 or A.D. 763. Although thus we have differeds 
from Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha’s views on these points, the difference is 
only slight and it cannot but be recognised that he has corrected some 
wrong notions and based his opinions on several inscriptional records 
which must be placed before the curious reader, in order that he may 
draw his own inference and that further light may be thrown on these 
dates. Minor differences being disregarded, we may take it as certain 
that Bapp4 was on the throne of Chitod in 750 A.D. in any case. 


3 Bappa’s Place in The Genealogy of The Guhilots. 


This topic is the most vexed topic in connection with Bappa and the 
opinion of Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar on this subject is at great variance 
with the view adopted in this volume as he identifies Bappa with Kala- 
bhoja of the genealogisies. It may be stated that there is not much dis- 
pute about this genealogy in other respects, it being generally accepted 
that the genealogy as given by the Atpura inscription recently published 
by Dr. D. R. Bhankarkar is correct with its details. The inscription 
begins with the verse discussed at length in this volume in connection 
with the word Mahideva. But there is also a dispute as to who this 
Guhadatta mentioned in that verse is. The verse when translated 
runs as follows. “Triumphant is Sri Guhadatta the origin of 
the Guhila family, the king who came from Anandapura and who was the 
delighter of Brahmin families. ’’ The inscription thereafter gives 
the successors as 2 Guhila 3, Bhoja 4, Mahendra 5, Naga 6, Sila Gs 
Aparajita 8, Mahendra II and 9g, Kalabhoja. Now while Pandit Gauri- 
shankar identifies Bappa with Kalabhoja, we have identified Guha- 
datta the founder of the family with Bappa, on the strength not only of 
tradition but of the two detailed inscriptions at Abu and Chitod. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has given a table of the several genealogies as given in 
five inscriptions at page 275, viz, Atpura dated V.E. 1038 2 Chitod V. E. 
1335, 3 Abu V. E. 1342, 4 Banapura V. E. 1436 and 5 Kumalgadh V. E, 
1517; and in three of these viz. Chitod, Abu and Banapura, Bappa is 
given as the founder of? the family, Guhila being given as his son with des- 
ascendants Bhoja, Sila, ‘Kalabhoja, &c, while in the fifth Kumalgadh Bappa 
is given in place of Sila and not Kalabhoja who is given in the fourth 
degree after him. In the first Atpura inscription Bappa’s name has not 
been given at all. But as Bappa is mentioned in the very beginning in 
the Naravahana inscription dated 1028 i.e., only six years before, it can 
not but be doubted that the Atpura inscription seems to idcatify Guha- 
datta with Bappa and therefore does not mention him separately. The 
very fact that blessing is invoked on Guhadatta and that he is said to te 
the originator of the famous family of Mewad or Guhila naturally leads to 
the identification of Guhadatta with Bappa. Let us see now what diffi- 
culties stand in the way of this identification inducing Pandit Ganri- 
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shankar to identify Kalabhoja with Bappa and let us consider whether 
these difficulties are insuperable. 


The first and foremost difficulty is*that caused by the dates of the 
inscriptions of Sila and Aparajita two names in this genealogy viz., V. E. 
703 and 718 or A.D. 646 and 661. Since Bappa’s probable date of 
acesssion is 730 A.D. and since he was unquestionably on the throne of 
Chitod in 750 A.D., he cannot be taken to be an ancestor of the Sila of 
646 A.D. or the Aparajita of 661 A.D. but must be treated as their 
descendant two or vhree degrees later. But there is nothing in these 
inscriptions of Sila and Aparajita to show that they are the kings of 
the same name in the Atpura genealogy. They may be Guhila-vaméis ,but 
the name Guhila is also one which frequently recurs. For we actually 
find Guhila recurring more than once in the Chatsu inscription as 
also Bhatripatta and other names. The real vital question would thus 
be, are these kings Sila and Aparajita whose inscriptions dated A.D. 646 
and 661 have been found, Guhila’s ancestors or descendants ? 


First we think that Guhila is both a son of Bappa and an ancestor’ 
The Chitod and Abu inscriptions distinctly state that Guhila was a son 
of Bappa and Bappa retired in his favour. They also state that the 


family was named Guhilota from him. yey alaaredr fas atta ywysT 
zafe AHSsIATA: . It does not seem to us proper that these inscriptions 


of so old a date as St. 1332 and 1341 should be disregarded in this 
matter. The expression Guhilagotra~-Narendrachandra appearing in the 
Naravahana inscription dated V. IF. 1028 may be explained in two ways ; 
either that Bapp& was a moon among kings of the Guhila gotra referring 
to kings after him, surpassing them as the moon surpasses stars, or that 
Bappa was a moon to kings in the Guhilagotra referring to kings before 
him at Nagada bornin the family of Guhila born of the Valabhi king 
Guhasena or of Gubasena himself. There does not appear to us any 
deubt as to the fact of there being two Guhilas, one before Bappa and 
the other a son of Bappa. The previous kings were called Guhilas and 
the ¢ubsequent kings Guhilots (Guhilaputras.) Probably this name was 
adopted to distinguish the subsequent kings from.the previous kings. 


In this manner practically, there remains no difference between the 
Atpura inscription of 1034 and the Abu and Chitod inscriptions of 1334 
and 1342. If some kings are omitted in the latter they might have been 
omitted because of their unimportance. The most glaring difference 
arises in the beginning if we take Guhadatta as none else but Guhila in 
the Atpura inscription and therefore Bappa as king Kalabhoja many 
degrees after him. In our view there is nothing in the first verse of the 
Atpura inscription to prevent us from taking Guhadatta as distinct from 
Guhila; the expression Guhadatta “‘ the origin of Guhila family ’’ does not 
necessarily equate Guhadatta with Guhila. The family known subse- 
quently as Guhila family was started by Guhadatta whose son Guhilg 
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gave his name to the family. Moreover the words Jayati Sri “ May he 
triumph *’ indicate that Guhadatta was a very great king . If Bappa is 
brought down the list and identified with Kalabhoja what is it that made 
Guhadatta great or even Guhila great ? The memorable exploit of Bappa 
mm founding an independent kingdom at Chitod goes mot to the founder 
of the family but to a descendant many degrees below ! ! [ 

Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar has seen this defect and tries to show that 
Guhila alias Guhadatta was himself an illustrious king whose coin has 
been found near Agra indicating that his rule extended as far as that 
place (p. 283). These coins were found as many as 2000 and could not 
have been taken there from Mewad but they must have been current 
there as is inferred by Carlyile himself the editor (Cunningham’s Archzo- 
logical Survey Report Vol. IV p. 95). We have referred to this volume 
and find that this Guhila in Carlylle’s opinion could not be the Guhila 
of the Atpura inscription. If Sila and Aparajita are taken” to be his 
descendants as Gaurishankar takes them, the date of Guhila falls some- 
where about A.D. 598. (We must remember that in this line we cannot use 
the 20 years average but only about 12 years and deducting 48 years for 
4 generations from 646 A.D. we come to 598 A.D.) . Pratapavardirya was 
a great king in Northern India at this time and the Maukhari family of 
Kanauj was also very powerful and hence Guhila could not have extend- 
ed his sway as far as Agra. If we take 20 years average and more and 
throwing back Guhila fifty.years place him somewhere about 540 A.D. he 
cannot be distinct from Guhila or Guhasena of the Valabhi family him- 
self. In fact Carllyle himself suggests this when he observes. “ Up- 
wards of 2000 coins were dug up at Agra in 1869, all bearing an inscrip- 
tion in an ancient western form of the Sanskrit character which I read 
plainly as ‘Guhila Sri’ or ‘Sri Guhila.’ These might possibly be coins of 
§ri Gohidit or Guhila, the founder of the Guhilot dynasty of Mewar of A.D. 
750, if it were not that the characters which compose the inscription on 
these coins appear to me to be of too ancient a form for such a late date. 
Could these coins then possibly be attributable to the earlier Gohila or 
Grahaditya or Guhaditya of the same race the son of Silaiditya of the ex- 
pelled dynasty of Valabhi or Saurashtra, the exact date of whose reign is 
not certain but who probably lived about the sixth century of the Christian 
era.’”’ Valabhi or Saurashtra history was not well elucidated in the days 
ot Carllyle, but it is to be remembered that he thought that the coin 
was as old as the sixth century and was attributable to the first Guhadatta 
the origiator of the Guhilot branch. We now know for certain that 
Guhasena ruled from 539 to 569 A™). and that he was an indepednent 
king having declared his independance of the Gupta empire which was then 
dying. He or his son a Guhila may very probably have extended his 
sway as far as,Agra in the moribund state of the Gupta empire, and before 
the Vardhanas or the Maukharis had become powerful. It seems, there- 
fore, very probable that there were two Guhilas who were famous, one 
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preceding Bappa and the other following him viz. his son. It is therefore 
possible to explain the inscription of Sila and Aparajita as those of two 
kings preceding Bappa and to hold that the Sila and Aparajita mentioned 
in the Atpura inscription are descendants of Bappa. , 

It is necessary to advert here to the Chatsu inscription again as it 
makes mention of the Guhila vaméa and as it is looked upon as the 
same Guhila vaméa as that of Mewad. Now this inscription gives 
12 kings from Bhatripatta as follows :—1 Isanabhata, 2 Upendrabhata, 
3 Guhila, 4 Dhanika, 5 Auka, 6 Krishnaraja, 7 Sanakaragana, 8 Harsha- 
raja, 9 Guhila, 10 Bhatta 11 Baladitya and 12 Vigraharaja. Now with 
regard to Harsharaja it is stated that “‘he conquered kings in the north and 
presented with great devotion horses to Bhoja.” ‘This evidences not only 
that he was a feudatory of Bhoja, but also shows that his date must be 
somewhere about 840 A.D., Bhoja being properly identified by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar with the Bhoja Pratihara of the Imperial line of Kananj. Now 
if -ve count back eight generations to Bhatripatta the first king, his date 
comes to be somewhere about (840-160) 680 A.D. Now this clearly takes 
him some generations before Bappa himself of 750-A.D, whereas the first 
Bhatripatta of the Guhilot dynasty given in Atpura inscription is 6 gener- 
ations after even Kalabhoja sought to be identified with Bappa. Bhatri- 
patta is therefore a name which appears both before and after Bappa, in 
the Guhilg vaméa. His Guhila vaméa is, therefore, different from the 
vainaa given in the Atpura inscription for we find no Bhatripatta-between 
Guhadatta or Guhila and Kalabhoja. It is therefore certain that the 
Guhilavaméa of which the Chatsu inscription makes mention is a vaméa 
which preceded 680 A.D. and leade us to the same Guhila vaméa of which 
Sila and Aparajita of 646 A.D, may have been members and which was 
started by Guhila or Guhasena of the Valabhi dynasty. The Guhila 
vamfa mentioned therein cannot be started by the Cuwthila of the 
Atpura inscription as seems to be taken by Gaurishankar (p. 283). 

The second difficulty (which also presented itself before Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar and which led him to identify Bappa with Khommana 
son of Kalabhoja) is presented by the shortness of the average 
reign per king which we get if we identify Guhadatta with Bappa. 
Bappa’s reign ended in 763 A.D. and if we regard Sila and 
Aparajita as kings subsequent and different from those whose 
inscriptions have been found, since Bhatripatta IT, whose inscription has 
been found dated 1000 V.E. or 943 A.D. is. the sixteenth decendant 
from Guhila, we get for 15 intervening reigns a period of 180 years or an 
average of about 12 years per reign. This is very short and Bhandarkar 
would identify Bappa with Khommana I, taking an average of 20 or 
22 years.. But as we have said before, to overhaul a regular genealogy 
merely for the purpose of recurring the usual average is not proper. For 
we actually see that the average for the next 4 or 5 reigns is even less than 
what we have obtained. For Saktikumara’s inscription is dated 1038 
V.E. and Bhatripatta II’s 1000 V.E, During 38 years we have four reigns 
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ur an average of g years according to the Atpura inscription itself. "On 
the other hand if we identify Kalabhoja with Bapp& whose accession date 
is 734 A.D. and take Sila whose inscription of 646 A:D. has been found 
as his ancestor in the Atpura Jine, we have only three kings before him and 
we shall have-to assign about 88 years for three reigns giving an average 
of about 30 years ; which Pandit Gaurishankar thinks is not unbelievable 
from the reigns of Akbar, Jehangir and Shahjahan. But if long reigns 
are not uncommon, short reigns are also not uncommon ; for example, the 
Peishwas ruled for about 100 years only and were 1 Balaji, 2 Bajirao, 3 
Nanasaheb, 4 Madhavrao, 5 Narayanarao, 6 Savai Mahdhavrao and 7 
Bajirao II in all 7 which gives us an average of about 14 years, It is there- 
fore not proper to distrust- genealogies for the averages which they give 
and reject evidences of ancient inscriptions merely to secure any parti- 
cular average without any further reason. 

It may perhaps be suggested that if Guhadatta in the disputed verse 
of the Atpura inscription be taken to be distinct from Guhila as we do, he 
with 2 Guhila, 3 Bhoja, 4 Mahendra and 5 Naga may be taken to precede 
Sila, supposing him to be the Sila of the inscription of St. 703 or A.D. 646 
and supposing Sila’s reign began about 640 A.D., by about 100 years at 
20 years per reign and hence Guhadatta may be identified with Guhasena 
of the Valabhi dynasty whose reign began about 539 A.D. The same result 
follows if the pediree down to Kalabhoja identified with Bapp& whose 
reign began about 734 A.D. be taken as we have 1 Guhadatta, 2 Guhila, 
3 Bhoja, 4 Mahendra, 5 Naga, 6 Sila, 7 Aparajita and 8 Mahendra II or 
8 reigns which at 25 years per reign will take us back 200 years i, e@., to 
534 A.D. 4, ¢., to the date of Guhasena of the Valabhi dynasty. This in 
tact would not be unwelcome in one way as the Atpura inscription would 
properly begin with a praise of that king of the Valabhi family from whom 
the Atpura branch has always been believed to have been sprung. It 
is not quite certain whether Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar looks upon Guhila 
or Guhadatta of the Atpura inscription as identical with the Guhasena 
of the Valabhi dynasty. He probably looks upon that Guhadatta as 
some Guhila yet unidentified whose coins were found near Agra. But even 
if he or any one identifies this Guhadatta with Guhasena of the Valabhi 
dynasty, we yet think that this identification, plausible and acceptable 
though it may be, does not satisfy the requirements of the case. For 
in the first place there is then no mention in the Atpura inscription of 
Bappa whose great exploit in acquiring Chitod was memorable. His name 
even is not mentioned nor also this exploit against the name of Kalabhoja, 
nor any blessing invoked on him at the beginning of the insc~iption or in 
the middle. It was impossible to ignore Bappa or his great exploit alto- 
gether in the Atpura inscription of V. E. 1038 when we know that only 
6 years before in the Narav&hana inscription Bapp& is mentioned by that 
name and he is described there as the most illustrious of the Guhila kings. 
Secondly the epithet ‘ Anandapuravinirgata ” cannot apply to Guhasena 
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of Valabhi. For Valabhi is not yet shown to have had this name also. 
Anandapura is the name of many towns and notably of Vadnagar and had 
Guhadatta been taken to be a Brahmin come from Vadnagar, it would 
have applied to him properly. But as it is certain that Guhadatta 
was not a Brahmin and had not come from Vadnagar, the expression 
“ come from Anandapura or Nagada’ would well apply to Bappa. 
who going from that capital conquered Chitod. Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar has in his usual way ignored the word ‘ tad’ used in the Chitorgadh 
inscription (p. 170 Bengal R. A. S. New series Vol. V) when he 
translates the line jlyad &c. as ‘‘ May Anandapura be victorious which 
shines’’ &c., whereas the translation ought to have been ‘‘ May thas 
Anandapura be victorious,’’ meaning thereby the Anandapura des- 
cribed in the previous verse (8) viz. Nagahrada. There is not the 
slightest doubt (see Bhav. Insc. p. 74, 75) that this verse in the 
Chitorgadh inscription clearly states that the vipra Bapp& came 
fiom Anandapura alias Nagahrada. It is well known that Ananda- 
pura is the name of more than one town and Nagahrada is one 
of these. Bapp&’s coming from Vadanagar is neither contemplated by 
the Chitod Ins. of V. E. 1332 nor by the Atpura inscription. There- 
fore, we maintain that the epithets ‘come from Anandapura or Nagaday’ 
is an epithet which can well apply to Bappa alone who from thence 
conquered the fortress of Chitod. It would not apply to Guhasena of 
Valabhi at all nor to any other Guhila who may have ruled in Nagada 
itself. The word ‘ vinirgata’ shows that the man originally came from 
one place aud went to another and hence applies to Bappa properly 
who went from Nagada to Chitod. Similarly the epithet ‘ viprakula- 
nandana ’ applies to Bappa& appropriately. The word is no doubt used 
for the suke of alliteration (Anandapura and Anandana) but the epithet 
‘ delighter of Brahmin families ’ refers to the highly religious tendencies 
of Bappa, to his devotion to Brahmins and ascetics. Hence we think that 
the line is an appropriate description of Bapp& and it would be absurd 
to think that the Atpura inscription giving the whole Mewad dynasty 
spoke not a word about Bappa or his great exploit. It seems, there- 
fore, proper to hold that in this introductory verse we have a descrip- 
tion of Bapp& and putting together the N&ravahana, the Atpura and 
the Chitod inscriptions, we may believe that Guhadatta or Bapp&i was 
the greatest monarch of the family and hence was looked upon as the 
founder and that Guhila was his son. 

It remains to consider how the name Guhadatta in this verse 
may have been used for Bappa. We have stated that Bapp& was 
his usual name and not given to him as founder of the family 
(p. 76). But it is possible that he may have had another name in 
consonance with his family tradition and that name might have 
been Guhadatta which is specially mentioned in this Atpura inscrip- 
tion to show his family connection. Bapp& according to our view 
belonged to a branch family from the Valabhi family reigring at 
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Nagada and according to the Raisagar inscription detailed above the 
kings of this Guhila vaméa called themselves by names ending in 
Aditya. These names from the beginning are given therein as 1 Pad- 
maditya, 2 Sivaditya, 3 Haradatta. 4 Sujasaditya, 5 Sumukhaditya, 
6 Somadatta, 7 Siladitya, 8 Keshavaditya, 9 Nagaditya,.10 Bhoga- 
ditya, 11 Devaditya, 12 Asaditya, 13 Kalabhojaditya, 14 Guhaditya. 
“ These are the 14 Adityas ”’ so says the Raisagar inscription and “ the 
eldest son of the last was Bappa’’ (Bhav. Ins. p. 150). Now probably 
these are imaginary names but the name Siladitya occurs therein and 
the imscription found dated 703 V. E.is of one Siladitya and not of 
Sila (see Report Western circle for 1909 p. 48 referred to by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar Indian Antiquary XXXIX). It must be borne in mind 
that the tradition is that the Valabhi kings separating from Valabhi 
were called for 14 generations by names ending in Aditya and these 
names are given with Aditya at the end. When from Bappa and his 
son Guhila a mew branch began, so to say, the names never used Aditva 
at the end and accordingly awe find in the Atpura inscription no name 
ending in Aditya. The Sila, therefore, mentioned therein may be 
taken to be different from the Siladitya whose inscription of V. E, 
703 has been found. But what we chiefly draw the attention of the 
reader to here is that the last mamle among the fourteen is Guhaditya. 
We also find that in one or two names the word Aditya is changed into 
datta probably for the sake of easy pronunciation. It is, therefore, 
natural that Bappa may have had a mame in the beginning ending in 
Aditya itself, softened into datta;-nay we even think that Guhadatta 
in this first verse of the Atpura inscription stands for Guhaditya and is 
used in this form to suit the exigency of the metre. Bappa was prac- 
tically the last and the greatest of the Aditya kings of Nagada and 
having conquered the famous Chitod fortress and established himself 
in the sovereignty of the Moris, he became the starter of a new line of 
kings which became known through Guhila, his son and successor. 
Such is our view of this verse and this inscription and we place it before 
the reader with some diffidence, differing as we do from the view of 
Gaurishankar Ojha. We may state in the end again that we are not 
justified in giving up the Atpura inscription of V. E. 1035 as amplified 
by the Abu and Chitod inscriptions of V.E. 1332 and 1341 and as 
repeated again in the Banapura Inscription V. E1496 which tersely 
gives the genealogy as follows 1 Sri Bappa 2 Sri Guhila 3 Bhoja 4 
Mahendra 5 Sila 6Kalabhoja 7 Bhatripatta 8 Sinha &c. It must be 
pointed out that if later inscriptions change the order.a little, they 
are to be corrected by previous inscriptions. The rule of Pfrva- 
pram4nya applies forcibly to inscriptions also but unless statements 
in inscriptions are.unbelievable or contradicted by older inscriptions, 
they must be believed. Hence we. are not prepared to identify Bappa 
either with Kalabhoja or with Khommana but place him at the head 
of the genealogy given by the Atpura inscription, 
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Notr.—RECENT RESEARCH AND THE LIGHT IT THROWS 
ON THE HISTORY OF THIS PERIOD. 


Professor Velankar of Wilson College, Bombay has recentiy dis- 
covered a copper-plate grant made by a Silahara king of Thana in Saka 
915 or A.D. 993, which will shortly be published by him, but which we 
have had an opportunity of inspecting before publication 5 and we were 
surprised to find therein not only a complete genealogy of the Rashtra- 
kiitas of Malkhed, who were the overlords of these Silaharas of Thana 
but a correct reflection of the political condition of India in the tenth 
century A:D. It must be remembered that this grant was made after 
the fall of the Rashtrakiita dynasty in about 974 A.D., and the grant: 
actually contains expressions of sorrow over the destruction of Ratta- 
Tajya by Tailapa. This clearly shows how the rule of the Rashtrakitas 
was popular even among the feudatory chiefs ; for who would be disposed 
to deplore the downfall of their overlords after the destruction of their 
power? The genealogy given in this copper-plate grant, of the Rashtia- 
ktitas does not differ from the one we have given. Thus we are assured 
that the genealogy hitherto accepted is substantially correct. The grant 
highly extols king Krishna, grand-father of Kakkala in whose reign the 
Rashtrakuta power came to an end and declares that his sovereignty was 
accepted by the whole of India from the Himalaya to Ceylon and from 
the western to the eastern ocean. As this eulogy comes from a_ grant 
made by an entirely different line of kings and after the loss of their 
power by the Rashtrakiitas, it may be taken to be based on substantial 
truth. In the following éloka* the exact political condition of India at 
this time is portrayed. ‘‘ The Chola trembled with fear and the lord of 


*AIS Bet frayzaafaeaasared Taree: | 
AL MMAAU SMAI ENASISEH TMU: || 
Meta: aieasycauely Te Aer: sat | 
MeaeTATTT AHSAN ACPVUTAH 7 AUT, || 


It may be noted that Gajapati and Havapati became in later times 
hereditary titles of certain lines of Kings. 
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elephants slipped into the ravines of the Ganges. ‘The lord of horses was 
sorely troubled while Andhra took refuge in mountain holes. The king 
of the Pandyas was foiled and the kings of maritime countries took to the 
sea. When Krishna took the field, all kings lost the colour of their faces.” 
We recognise here the power of the Cholas just rising, while the lord of 
elephants was the king of Bengal and the lord of horses was the king of 
Kanauj. We have already. noted that Kanauj was strong in cavalry and 
Bengal in elephant force. Andhra and Pandya were the next important 
kingdoms in India but fast declining as we shall see in the next volume. 
It is not strange, therefore, to conceive that the supreme power of 


Krishna the 11th R&shtrakita king was felt all over India. 


The Bhadana grant of the same Silahara king has already been pub- 
lished in Ep. Ind. III. (p. 257) and contains similar expressions of regret 
over the fall of the R&shtrakita kingdom. But it is dated four years 
later viz., 997 A.D. and though it extols the power of the same Krishna 
and gives the whole line of the Rashtrakitas, it does not contain the above 
quoted verse about Krishna and hence the importance of the earlier 


grant. 


In these grants as in some others, the kingdom of the Rashtrakitas is 
distinctly called Rattarijya and Ratta means clearly the Mardthas. 
The latter word came into use generally hereafter. The Rattarfijya men- 
tioned in the Skanda Purfna is this very kingdom of the Rashtrakttas 
and Skanda Purana therefore cannot have been composed before their 


rule 7, e., before 750 A. D. 
II. Pratihara Line. 


II. Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha has recently published a new 
Pratihira inscription which adds a further king to the Pratihara genea- 
logy named Mahendrap&la II. (See Prat&pgadh Inscription Ep. Ind. 
XIV p. 182). The inscription is dated 1003 (A.D. 946) as the figure is 
read by Pandit Gaurishankar and it recites the whole genealogy from 
Maharaja Devagakti, giving the mother of each king and his favourite 
deity as usual. The genealogy of the Pratihara Imperial line given at 
page 113 does not give Mahendrap&la II who makes this Prat&ipgadh 
grant and who is stated therein to be a son of Vinayakapdla. Now 
the Khajuraho inscription of YaSovarman (Ep. Ind. I) speaks of Haya- 
pati DevapSla son of Herambapéla; and this Devap&la is considered to 
be the same Devapfla spoken of in the Siyadoni Inscription (Ep. Ind. J) 
of Samvat 1005 or A.D. 948 as meditating on the feet of Kshitipala. But 
Pandit Gaurishankar thinks that these two can not be the same persons 
as Harapati is not a title of the Pratihara kings of Kanauj. Howeyer. 
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on this point we may be certain that by ‘Hayapati ’, only kings of Kanauj 
are meant, As we have already shown, they were, even according to the 
accounts of Arab travellers, strong in cavalry and we find in the above 
Silahara grant the word Vajiga used clearly with reference to the king of 
Kanauj. Hence though Kanauj kings had not the title ‘ hayapati,’ nor 
did they call themselves so, other kings and their documents described 
them usually as ‘lords of horses’ much as the Rashtrakitas called the 
Pratiharas Gurjaras though the latter did not call themselves so. We may, 
therefore, feel sure that the Hayapati Devap 4ala son of Herambapala 
spoken of in the Khajuraho inscription from whom the image of Vaikuntha 
was obtained by Yagovarman is the same Devapala spoken of in the 
Siyadoni inscription as son of Shitipala and ruling from Kanauj. The 
genealogy which Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha gives on the supposition that 
the Devapalas are different need not, therefore, be considered. But the 
genealogy which he gives on the supposition that the two are one must 
be given here, and it is as follows. 


VII Mahendrapala I 
(903, 909 A. D.) 


1X Bhoja Il. X Mahip&la, or Kshitipala 
gto alias Herambapala or Vinayakap&la 
917, 93% and 941 


Mahendrap&la IJ XII Devapala XIII Vijayapala 
946 948 960 


XIV R&jyapala 
1018 


We may, however, add two observations. It is possible that Mahen- 
drapila may be another name of Devapala himself as the date 946 is very 
near 948 a certain date of Devapala ; and Mahendra is only an amplifica- 
tion of Deva. Secondly, a difficulty is further presented by the fact that 
the Khajuraho inscription above noted and dated Samvat rorr or 954 
A. D. ends with the expression ‘‘ In the reign of Vinaéyakapala” as stated 
at page 12% of this volume. We have there stated that the Chandellas 
still nominally recognised the suzerainty of Vinayakpala alias Mahipala 
who was then dead. Butif we believe that this was a reference to a living 
Viniyakap&la on the throne of Kanauj also acknowledged as emperor, 
like the last Mogul emperor acknowledged by the Mar&thas and the En- 
glish, we shall have to suppose that Devapala had a son named VinSyaka- 
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pila who was on the throne of Kanauj in 954 A.D. and who after a short 
reign was succeeded by his uncle Vijayapala whose certain date is 960 
A.D. from the Rajor inscription of Mathanadeva (Ep. Ind. III). Until 
further light is thrown on this part of the Pratihaéra genealogy by fresh 
epigraphic records, we may, however, accept the genealogy as proposed 
by Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar. ; 

It is important to add that Mahendrapala II signs the grant as Srivi- 
dagdha or simply Vidagdha. ‘This epithet, might lead to his possible 
identification with Devapala. No record of Devapala has yet been 
found. Smith in his table of Pratihara documents in J. R. A. S. 1909 p. 33. 
only refers to the Siyadoni and the Khajuraho inscriptions for evidence 
of Devapala. It would be interesting to find what epithet Devapala 
had taken for signature on documents as the custom appears to be with 
all Pratihara emperors. — 


III. Paramara Line. 


The above Pratapgadh inscription (Ep. Ind. XVI) has caused another 
riddle, and that about the Paramaras of Dhar. A sun temple probably 
bujlt at Pratapgadh by a Chahamana Chief Indraraja was granted 
a village at his request by one Madhava son of Damodara who calls 
himself Mahasamanta and Mahadandanayaka in Ujjain under Srividag- 
dha (Mahendrapala II). And the grant is made at Ujjain and signed by 
both Madhava and Srividagdha. It is not dated, yet its date must be 
somewhere about the date of the previous document viz., A.D. 946. Now 
this shows that Malwa with its capital Ujjain was still under 
Kanauj. But we have held that Krishna had founded the power of 
the Paramaras in Malwa and at Ujjain already in about 910 A.D. (p. 119) ; 
how could Madhava then be a Viceroy of the Kanuaj Pratiharas about 
946 A.D.? Of course this in one way confirms our view that the Para- 
maras had not come to Malwa before Krishna of 910 A.D. But it goes 
to show that everl Krishna must be put later or that Madhava was allowed 
to pose as Viceroy of the Pratiharas in Ujjain, while Krishna was 
virtually his own master. The suzerainty of decaying empires is often 
seen acknowledged by habit or for the satisfaction of people, before it 
is finally disowned. Even the English for long acknowledged the 
overlordship of the Mogul emperor over Bengal though they were its real 
masters and had merely for people’s satisfaction leased its Diwani from 
the Emperor of Delhi. 


IV. Rashtrakuta Line. 


In a recent Rashtrakitta record published in Ep. Ind. XIV. p. 125, 
Dr. Sukthankar following Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar- says that Krishna 
succeeded Dantidurga by natural succession and not by uprooting him as 
surmised by Fleet from the Baroda grant. We have referred to this 
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controversy at page 145 of this volume and stated at the end of the para 
that we may accept the story of Dantidurga being uprooted by Krishna 
though given in one grant only. Mr. Sukthankar in publishing this 
new inscription of Krishna I, dated Saka 694 or A. D. 772 says that 
as Krishna himself says nothing wrong about Dantidurga, the story of 
his getting into evil ways and his eventual supression may be disbeliev- 
ed. We think after looking into the several documents that the story 
may be accepted with some variation. The Baroda grant which is dated 
812 A. D. i. e., only 40 years later cannot be set aside altogether. There 
can be no reason why a false statement should have been made so shortly 
after Krishna. Any statement in an inscription should be given its due 
weight unless we can show how an erroneous idea might have arisen. 
Now this account may very easily have been forgotten in later times or 
may have been omitted from a sense of propriety. The Karda grant 
which is dated 972 A.D. may have made, after 200 years, the mistaken 
statement that Dantidurga left no issue since his uncle Krisna succeeded 
him and we may believe that Dantidurga left behind him a son who was 
ill-behaved and who consequently was set aside by his powerful uncle 
Krishna. The words in the Baroda grant are wide enough to admit 
this possibility; qt agape amas usq edt aaa a 
mentions only a Vaméya or a person to whom inheritance goes and may 
include a son of Dantidurga. This indeed lays down a good maxim viz: 
that any rightful heir, if he is unfit to govern by his licencious behaviour 
should be set aside by the next heir for the benefit of the family (m=afea). 
We see that this was done at the very next step; for we are told that 
Krishna’s elder son Govinda was immersed in sensual pleasures and was 
therefore set aside by his younger brother Dhruva (Deoli grant). In fact 
a battle was fought between them according to the Paithan grant (Ep. 
Ind. III. p. 167) which states that Dhruva defeated his brother Govinda 
though assisted by Kanchi, Ganga, Vengi and Malava. This also shows 
that outsiders are ready enough to interfere in internecine quarrels; but 
it also shows that the Rajputs who came to the front about this period 
were men of strong moral fibre and the people also sided with virile and 
well-conducted claimants. It may, in short; be accepted that though 
Dantidurga was not himself ill-behaved nor was himself uprooted by 
Krishna, his son most probably was from the Baroda grant.* 


* The several records of the Rashtrakitas in order of date are as follows : 

I Therecently published Bhandak plates of Krishna I (Ep. In. XIV 
772 A.D. 2. Paithan grant (Ep. In. III. 167) of 794 A.D. 3. Baroda grant 
(Ind. Ant. XII. p. 162) of 812 A.D. 4. Bagumra grant (Ind. Ant. XII. 
p. 187) of 867 A.D. 5. Alas plates of Govind 1II. (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 209) 
and Samangad plates (ditto) of......7. Karda grant (Ind. Ant, XII, 
p. 267) of 972 A.D. etc. 
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354 APPENDIxz 


V. Palas of Bengal: 


Mr. Bannerji has republished the smagachhi grant of Vigrahapala 
III. which had been half published by Kielhorn years ago. In the pre- 
sent edition of the grant (Ep. Ind. XV. p. 295) we get the same genealogy 
of the Palas with an additional name Jayapala who is said to be a son of 
Vakpala, brother of Dharmapala. (See genealogy given at page 143 of 
this volume.) His son was Vigrahapala I, who is mentioned in this genea- 
logy which onwards is the same. It may further be noted that the donor 
of this grant Vigrahap&la III, is distinctly said to be a Buddhist. 


VI, Malkhed. 


I recently visited Malkhed (not Malkhed) which is identified with 
Manyakheta the capital of the Rashtrakitas of the Deccan. I found 
no trace of any large city described as ‘‘ vying with the city of gods,” 
Nor can a city exist here for the Kangini river which runs by Malkhed, 
though large, runs dry in the hot season and in Malkhed itself there are 
no wells ; nor can there be any as the ground is rocky and the rock appears 
to be very deep. The only thing which seems favourable is that there is 
an extensive fort at the confluence of a large stream with the Kangini | 
river on a natural eminence; which, standing in a vast plane country 
must have commanded it in ancient days when there was no canon. 
The present fort is, however, said to have been built by a Mahomedan 
Sardar, named Mujaffar and hence called Mujaffar Kila. The fort is an 
extensive one and the present Jagirdar resides therein and the vast 
space inside the fort can contain a population of about 5000 souls. It is 
full of debris but there is a remnant of a Jain sanctuary and also a 
Vaishnava Muth of about the thirteenth century. Oral tradition states 
that Mujaffar obtained the place from a Jain chief by stratagem. It is 
likely that there might have been an old fort at the place and Mujaf- 
far only rebuilt it. And that fort like the fort of Rayagad built by 
Sivaji and made his capital might have been selected by the Rashtra- 
katas as a strong commanding place, for their capital, even without a 
large city outside it.* The statement of an Arab traveller that the capital 
was surrounded by mountains is no doubt inapplicable to Malkhed as the 
place is situated in a perfectly plain country. But if we can believe that 
the word mountains in the translation is incorrect and in the original 
Arabic, the word is merely ‘rocky ground’ then the description is 
correct as the ground in and about Malkhed is entireky stony and unfit 
for movements of cavalry. The fort can be held or attacked by infantry 
alone, Taking all these facts into consideration I think, however, that 
the identification of Malkhed with Manyakheta is still problematical. 


*In anciemt times, a stong fort was the sine gua non of capaita} 
not a city. 
Ewd of Vol, Il, 
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Haihayas not Mlechchhas 30. 

—origin and territory of—134. 

Hamira 70. 

Hammira Kavya—story of origin of 
Chauhans and Pushkara lake in 

14, 97. 

Harbilas Sarad 92. 

Harigchandra 96, 272. 

Harivamé§a 30. 

Hariyala 41. 

Harsha 1, 29, 101, 124,148, 154, 182. 

—Bala, son and successor of 
Mughatunga 136. 

—son and successor of Rahila— 
account of—125. 

—Siva, family deity of 95. 

Harshacharita 29, 44f, 103, *35. 

Warsha—Empire of 138. 

HGritata 23, 25. 

HGritas 59. 

H&rita 73, 96. 

Hindu India, beginning of—1f. 

Hindus, against amalgamation 31. 

—firm belief in Metempsychosis 201 

Hindvism—condition of—248f. 

—prominent feature of—2. 

—and tolerance 109. 
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Hila 23, 26. 
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Hume 71. 
Hunas 4, 6, of, 26, 20f, 35f, 68f, 82f 
—not Kshatriyas 26. 
—mentioned as foreigners 30. 
—not included in 36 families. 30, 
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Ibbetson 7. 

Ibn Haukal—extracts from writ- 
ings of —166. 

—statement about dress by—187, 

Ibn Khurdabda—information of 
India by 164. 

—examination of the extract from 
work of—on caste: and its 
identification 178f. 

Idar 72, 75. 

Idols—famous—of India 199. 

Idol worship of Aryans and rou 
Aryans 198f. 

Idolatry why permitted in Hindu- 
ism and its significance r98f, 

Ikshvaku 274f, 289. 

Illiad 22. 

Inima villages—privileges of 6wners 
of —234f. 

India—Medieval—resemblance and 
difference of—with holy Roman 

~Empire 227. 

—old and new—divisions of 
and different kingdoms in 136; 

—other kingdoms in—from 
800-1000 A.D. 157ff. 

—why enslaved by foreign domina- 
tion 222, 

Indians—dress of —187) 

—food of 184 ff, 
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Indians—how asserted right of 
chosing « king 222f. 
—not flesh eaters-—some exceptions 


185f. 
—noble character towords foreign- 
ers of—rorf. 


—ornaments—of 187f. 

Indra II—story of marriage of —144. 

Indra I1I—captured Kanauj 106. 

Indrachandra 159. 

Indraraja or Indr&éyudha rer. 

Indraraja of Kanauj 140, 

Indraraja III,—successor of Ak&- 
lavarsha—some facts of—149. 
Inscriptions—Achale$vara 77, 81, 

84ff. 

—Achalagadh 82. 

-—Bappa’s legend and interprete- 
tion there of 73. 

—of Afoka 329. 

—Atapuri 78ff, 82f, 86, 154, 301, 
332f, 336, 342, 345f, 348.—exeam 
ination of verse in 85ff. 

—Banapura—Genealogy given in— 
348. 

—Bharut Torana 51. 

—“opperplate of Benares 135. 

-——Benares and Bhillauri 105. 

—Benares and Assam 107. 

—Benares of Dhanaga—examina- 
tion of contents of—124f. 

—Bhiagalpuraé mentioning standing 
army 224. 

—Bijolia 50, 91ff.; translation and 
interpretation of beginning verse 
of—93. 

—Bilhauri-stone 14, 135f, 238. 

—Buchakalé 103f. 

—of chahadadeva of 
bhor 92. 

—ch&tsu 334, 336; —Examination 
of Guhila Vam$a in—345. 

—Chitoregadh 77, 81, 84ff 384. 

—Daulatpura and others—Date ef 
12. 
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Inscriptions —Dharanivaraha 
—Date count of 116. 

—Ekalinga 74, 84. 

—Ghatiali—inference from ac 
count of rrr ; reason of non— 
mention of Kanauj Soverign 111. 

—Gawaliar Bhoja 1. 

-—Valabha Swimi 235. 

—Bhoja Prafasti—relating to Im- 
perial Pratiharas of Kanauj 304f. 

—Haihayas of Chedi 14. 

—Harsha stone 13, 91ff, 159. inter- 
pretation of expression in by 
Keilhorn and author —95. 

—relating to chihamanas 302f. 

—Kalachiiri Haihaya 52. 

—Ka&nheri—date of and inference 
from 147. 

—Khiajuraho 126ff, $50f. 

—must be verified 84. 

—Navasari—Chialukya 73. 

—Naravahana, 80, 82, 86f, 
333f, 346. 

—Nasika cave of Gautami Putra 
Satakarni 47, 329. 

—Nilagunda—date of and inference, 
from—147, 155. 

—Nityavarsha 322. 

—Pala and Rashtrakfita 162, 

—Patanarayana 50. 

—Pratapagadh 350, 352. 

—Pratiharas 29. 

—Pratihbira—published by Gauri- 
shankar—discussion of genealogy 
therein 350f. 

—Pehew&—Date of—159. 

—Rai Sagara 340. genealogy of, 

— kings in—348. 

—at Rajor 31, 108. 

—relibility of—71. 

—Sagaratala—of Bhoja 98, 103f. 

—extract about Vatsaraja and its 
meaning 10off ; 4 verses in praise 
of Nagabhata 103. 

—Siyadoni 106, 110, 235ff, 241. 
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Inscriptions —some—in original’ 
3orf. ; 

—Sundarahill Chachigdeva 92. 

Itihasa and Purana, tradition of 
Kshatriyas 26rf. 

Itsing—chinese traveller 218. 
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Jabulistana 35, 37. 

Jackson 38. 

Jagannatha records 160. 

Jagattunga, son of AkSlavarsha— 
account of—149. 

Jahahuti 41, 

Jain work—translation of and in- 
ference from a verse stating con- 
quest of Kanauj ror. 

Jainism—condition of—248, 

—growth of—in different parts 203. 

—not yet prominent 197, 

Jaipur 24. 

Jamadagni 56ff. 

Jammuval 55. 

Janamejaya 19. 

Jarasandha 100. 

Jayachand 68. 

Jayachandra 158. 

Jayapala 108. 

—Date of—157. 

Jayaraja 93. 

Jayagakti and Vijayafakti 125. 

Jayapida of Kakota dynasty 158. 

Jadeja 55. 

Jadhava 23ff. 

Jalandhara 4of. 

—or Kangrakota kingdom of Tri- 
garta—history of—158f. 

Jejjaka name—derivation and date 
of—125. 

Jhala 22, 25, 55. 

Jfianeévara 330. 

Jogaraja, son of Vanaraja—date 
of—115. 

Johnson 11. 

Juzur—kingdom of—32. 
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Kabul kingdoms, history, names of 
kings and dates of 157. 

Kachchhamandala 4o. 

Kachchhavahtas 24f, 55. 

Kakkal—successor of Khottiga— 
account and exploits of—151. 

Kakustha or Kakkuka, nephew 
and successor of Nagabhata— 
Date of 100. 

Kakutsa 23, 25. 

Kalachtris of Chedi 134ff. 

—branch of Haihayas—extent auc 
date of 134f. 

—genealogy of—137. 

—not new branch but old one, 137. 

—pure Kshatriyas and Saivas 137- 

Kalasha 23. 

Kalhana 22, 159. 

Kali age myth—effect and reasons 
of—43, 468. 

—interpretation of-—47. - 

—later than 7th century, 47f. 

Kalinga 103. 

Kalabhoja 8o. 

—and Khommana foot-note on 
82. 

—Sila’s suecessor 79. 

Kélachchhuraka 23. 

Kalahayanjaya 41. 

Kamalakara Bhatta 312. 

Kamalu—date of—157. 

Kamiasha 23, 25. 

Kamboja or Kabul 34, 40, 42. 

Kambojas 30. 

Kamaripa or Assam—extent of 
4of, 

Kanauj 13, 98ff. 

—Empire—contest for—tioz. 

Kanuj Empire—decaying—compa- 
red with Mughal Empire 102. 

Kandahara—history of kingsdom 
of 158. 

Kantipura 41. 
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Kanva 59, 284ff. 

—Sagakarna 284. 

—Trifoka 284. 

Kanyakubja, or Kanauj—extent of 
39, 41. 

Karka I 144. 

Karkaraja nephew of Khottiga 120. 

Karnata 36f, 40, 42. 

Karattapala 23, 25. 


Kashmir 4of. 

—history of different dynasties in 
158. 

Kasvapa 56ff. 

Kausalya Rajaputri 44. 

Kathi 25. 


Katyayana Laug&iksha—sttra 
from 62, 

Kavinisa 23ff. 

Keyitrvarsha, brother and successor 
of Bala Harsha—some facts 
of—136. 

Kayyata 312, 314. 

Kayastha caste, one not divided 

577s 

Kh&rwars 8, 

Khazar 36, 

¥Yhizars—character and profession 
of—tro. 

Khemaraja successor of Vairisi- 
miha—date of—115. 

Khommana son of Mah&yaka 7of. 

Khommina Ras& 79, 

—validity of—8o. 

Khottiga—date and account of 

120 

—successor of Krishna III— 
account of—150, 

Khumana 70. 

Khusru Parveiz 35. 

Keilhorn, 128, 131, 134f, 140f, 354. 

Kingdoms—numerous—reasons of 

226, 

—struggle for supremacy in Kings 
of —222. 

Kingly families non drinkers 202, 
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Kingly—Familfes ruling in Deccan; 
were they foreigners? its Examina- 
tion 319f 

—power—idea of and result and 
effect therefrom 22of. 

Kir&ita 42, 104. 

Kokkaladeva of Chedi 105. 

—date of—discussed 135. 

—relations with other then living 
kings of 135f. 

Kokkaladeva II son of Yuvaraja 

136. 

Konkana 4of. 

—laghu 4of, 

Koala 40, 42. 

—kingdom 16r. 

—Videhas—history of—293. 

Kotapala 23, 25. 

Kota kingdom go, 

Krishna 286f. 

—settles in Dw&raka 64. 

Krishnaraja, first king—date ac- 
count and capital of—-119. 

—paternal uncle and successor of 
Dantidurga—exploits of—145. 

Krishnaraja II Rashtraktita 135. 

Krishnasaja III successor of 
Amoghavarsha I1I—exploits and 
account of—given by Wardha 
grant 150. 

Kshatriya families—reasons of fan- 
ciful origins of —56. 

Kshatriyas formed one caste—no 
minor distinctions 176. 

—generally temperate drinkers 202. 

—Gotrothchiara forgotten 176. 

—Kula of—taking place of Gotra- 
its reasons 176f. 

—learning of 181f. 

—occupation of arms of—shared 
by others 183f. 

—Pravara Rishs in Angirasa and 
Bhrigu stock 58ff. 

—residing in Deccan in 1st century 
47- 
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shatriyas—turning brahmins in 
Vedic times and vice varsa ; 
instances 58ff. 

Kum§rap&lacharita 22, 131. 

Kumirila 260ff, 316, 329. 33 

—achievements of—2o6f. 

—birth place and country of 

207ff, 

—Date of—z207. 

—how learned Buddhism and his 
death 208f. 

—important facts of date, birth- 
place etc. of—2r1r. 

—inference about date and political 
situation from political observa- 
tion of—zrof, 

—an interesting remark of—2r1r. 

—not Dakshinftya 209. 

—of Northern central India 2o0f. 

Kuru 42, 290. 

Kurukshetra 67. 

Kushanas 9, 68f. 

Kuvalagva of Ayodhya 65. 
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Lachhamana younger son of Vak- 
pati, founder of Nadal line 96. 
Land—measurement of 240. 
Language Bengali 173. 
—Eastern Hindi 74. 
—Kanarese 173. 
~-Kiriya and other minor dialects 
168f. 
—Ma&gadhi 3. 
—Mahar&shtri 3, 34. 
—Marathi 174. 
—origin of—171. 
—Sanskrit--chief stock of others 
170, 
—Telagu 173. 
—Western Hindi 174. 
Languages—different—time and re« 
asons of origin of 167f. 


—non Aryans at the time of Ku- 
m&rila and inference therefrom 
208f. 

—Prakrit—once spoken languages 
and their period 16o0f. 

Lanka 42. 

Lakuli§a—Siva cult of 96. 

Lakshmana son of Keyurvarsha— 
some facts of—136. 

Lalliya—date of—157. 

Lattalura, capital of Rashtraktitas, 
identification and inference 323. 

Lata southern Gujarat 33, 4of. 

Legal writers and Kaliage myth 48 

Lele 123. 

Lingabhava 41. 

Lohara dynasty of Kashmir 158. 

Lohapura or Lahore—extent of— 

40f. 

Lunar race settlements 64. 

—five--races—their individual pro- 
gress as evidenced in the Vedas 

286ff, 

Lunar Kshatriyas—Rigvedic refe- 
rehces to—their colonisation and 
analogy from American history 
and conclusion therefrom 27€4, 
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Macdonell 293, 295, 297. 

—Vedic Index of—z260. 

M&achipura 41. 

Madras Presidency—-history of 
kingdoms in—161. 

Madhavagupta of Magadha 139. 

Madhyamikas 69. 

Maga 28. 

Magadha 40, 42. 

Mahabharata 9, 27, 37, 39, 44f, 
60, 64ff. 

—Mimainsa in Hindi 18, 21. 

Mahadaji Scindia 327. 

Mah&lakshmi, mother of Allata 80, 
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Maharaja Vakapati, son of Chanda- 
na 96. 

Maharashtra 40. 

—Mahomedan 
from 152f. 

Mahayaka son of Simha 7of. 

Mahendra 41, 108, 346: 

Mahendra ITI 346. 

Mahendrapala, son of Mihira 1o5f. 

Mahendrapala II may be identified 
with Devapala 351f. 

Mahideva, means a king and not 
Prahmin 85ff. 

Mahipala 107, 116, 119. 

—brother and successor of Bhoja II 

106. 

—son of Mahendrapala—date and 
extent of Empire of—r106. 

—son and successor of Vigrahapala 
II—account of—141. 

Mahmud of Gazni 32, 80f, 108, 159. 

—invasions of and effect thereof 

141. 


invasions repelled 


Mahodaya alias Kanauj 104. 

Maitrakas of Valabhi 4, 83. 

Makavana 23. 

Malavas 68, 104. 

Malawa 4of. 

Malaya 41. 

Malhararao Holkar 327. 

Malkhed—identified with Manya- 
kheta—some observation of 354. 

Mandhata 58. 

Mandor, 25. capital town of Prati- 
hairas according to Vaidya C.V.g99. 

Manikrai 96. 

Manu 27. 

Manubhava 25. 

Marathas 102. 

—pblending of Aryans and Naga 
Vaméa 326. 

Marathas—not of lower civilisation 
and capacities 327. 

Maratha Kshatriyas were ruling fa- 
milies in Deccan 318ff. 
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Marriages Anuloma—of Kshatriyas 
and Vaigyas 195. 

—Anuloma how treated in different 
Smritis 193ff. 

—condition of—24of. 

—early—misconception about 188f 

—early—when came into vogue 
and why 18of. 

Maru desert—two references in 
Mbh. 65. 

Mata 23, 25. 

Mathandeva 108. 

Matsya 104. 

Medapata or Mewad 48 f. 

Megasthenes 28, 178i. 

Mention with foreigners does not 
make the first a foreigner 2of. 

Mer 83, 

Merutunga—ficticious story of— 
like Prithviraja and Ghori 120f, 

Mewad 4, 18, 26, 36. 

Mexician Aztecs 298. 

Mihira Bhoja 135, 148. 

Mihira, alias Bhoja, successor of 
Ramachandra—date and extent 
of Empire of—104. 

Military officers different from civil 
ones 236. 

Mitakshara 53. 

—Gotra dictum of—wrong 53, 56. 

—pravara rule of—useless 62, 

—Srauta sitra rule misinterpreted 
in—5of. 

Mitra distinguishing epithet of 
Nagar brahmins 83. 

—not Me 84. 

Mitraya 60. 

Mohanlala Pandya 23ff. 

Moris of Chitod 73. 

Mudgala—descent of— 59. 

Mugdhatunga, son and successor 
of Kokkala 136. 

Mularaja chalukya 107. 

Mulraja Salonki, seized thekingdom 
of Chavadas 115f. 
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Mulasthanapur 40, 42, 

Multan 36, 

—Sun temple of—fear of idol being 
broken by Moslems and author’s 
view on it 197f. 

Mundaraja or Bhiyada, successor 
of Khemr&ja 115. 
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Nadol 22. 
Naga 346. 
Nagabhata son of Vatsaraja 140. 
N&gabhata—capital of, not deter- 
mined, 100. 
—conquest of Kanauj Empire by— 
103. 
Nagabhatta, first Pratihara king— 
how came to power 98f. 
—probable date of accession and 
period of rule and conquests of— 
100, 104. 
Nagabhatta II 108." 
Nagada 72f. 
Nagars 83. 
Nagari Pracharini Granthamala 18. 
Nagas—history and civilisation of— 
326. 
Nagojibhatta’s Udyota, 312, 314ff, 
Nahararai 99. 
Nahusha 27. 
N&anasaheb Peshwa 74. 
Nanda 21. 
Nannuka first Chandella king— 
date of—125. 
Narasimha Chalukya 106. 
Naravahana, son of Allatta 80. 
Narayanapala, successor of Mahi- 
pala 141. 
Naraéyanapaladeva, son ard suc- 
cessor of Vigrahapala 141. 
Nationality only prevents foreign 
domination—examples 226. 
Navasahashka charita 119. 
Nepal—extent of—39, 41. 
—kingdoms—history of 160, 
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Nesfield 7. 
Nilapura 41. 
Nikumbhavara 23. 
Nivrita 41. 
Nohaladevi 14. 
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Occupation of selling certain pro- 
visions 184. 

Odiyana or Orissa—extent of— 4of, 

Officers—translation of and in- 
ference from list of—in Bhalg.- 
inscription 231ff. 

Origin legends ficticious 97. 

—-stories myths 86f, 131. 

Orissa kingdoms—history of—160. 
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Padhihara 25. 

Paigéachi 3. 

Pakshabahu 42. 

Palas of Bengal 138ff, 354. 

—dates of—cannot be ciphered 140. 

—extent of rule and exploits of—142. 

—Genealogy and probable dates of— 
143. 

—trise of —as in documents 138f. 

—were Rajputs, Buddhists in name 

and Hindu in character 142. 

Pala suffix—meaning of —139. 

Pallavas of K&fichi 4, 47, 51. 

Pampa, kanarese poet 100. 

Pambipur 41. 

Pafichala—North 37. ; 

P&afichalas—history of—eas in the 

Vedas 290ff. 

Pandit S. P. 207. | 

Pandu 42. 

Panduvishaya 41. 

Pandya Mohnalal 18ff, 

—Shyamaldisa 15. 

Pabgu 42. 
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Panini—Stitra of—different Bh&sh- 
yas on, 312f. 

—meaning of sfitra of—consisting the 
word Rajaputra 44f. 

Panipat 18. 

Pargitar 58, 259ff, 278f 287. 

—conclusion from the study of Pura- 
pas by 259f. 

Parjhars 8. 

Paramfras 9, 13, 16, 23, 27, 34f, 50, 
g2f, $5, 68f, 11 7ff. 

—date of—117. 

—examination of arguments of Gujar 
and foreign descent of—34f. 

—Genealogy of—123 ; discussed from 
various sources 118f, 

—history of—unknown at Tod's 
time and represented by minor 
chiefs to-day; their names 117 

—and Prat&pagadh Inscriptions; in- 
ference therefrom 352. 

—corigin of—15. 

ParSféara Smriti 43f. 

—contradicts Kaliage myth 47f. 

—floka allowing Brahmins and Ksha- 
triyas to become agriculturists 182f. 

—#loka requesting taxes for temples 
and Brahmins in 238. 

Parvagupta of Divir Dynasty 158, 

Piradas 30, 

Parihiira, 9, 13, 16, 23, 25. 

Pariy&tra 41. 

Patafijali’s Mah&bh&shya 312f. 

Pataka 23. 

P&taliputra 100f. 

P&yagunde Mahadeva-chhialyi on Ud- 
yota of —312ff, 

Pijavana 274. 

Political condition in India 220ff, 229 

Poros 292. 

Prabandhas—ficticious account of— 

114 

Prabanda Chint&mani 39, 114, 119. 

—list of kings in PAtan 116, 

Prat indha-Kofa 35. 
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Pragasti of Hem&dri 324. 

—Nagpur 118. 

—Udepur 118. 

Prat&pa 70. 

Pratapavardhana 29. 

Pratihfras of Kanauja 8, 23, 25, 27. 
31ff, 59, 69, 98 ff. 

—chief events from foundation of 
108f. 

—capital of; its situation 99. 

—descendants of Lakshmana 13. 

—explanation of arguments appear- 
ing to show—as Gujars 31f. 

—of Ghatiala inscription 111ff. 

—Imperial line of Kanauja—Genea- 
logy of 113. 

—minor dynasty of—calling Gurjar 
Pratiharas for distinction; not 
Gujars themselves 31ff, 

—names of—Arynas 31. 

—never call themselves Gujars in in- 
scriptions 31. 

—neither Gujars nor foreigners 98. 

—not insignificant power in 9th cen- 
tury 98. 

—peculiarity of Grants of-—roof. 

—torm of writing of grarts similar to 
that of Harsha grants 108f, 

—origin 32f 86 of 98f. 

—power of —declining 106f. 

—trepresented as Sfirya-vaméis 31, 

—of Solar race 13. 

—why called Gujars ros. 

Pratiloma marriages checked 27f. 

Pravar matter made clear by some 
Stitras 6rf. 

—and Pravara Rishi 57. 

—Rishis—reasons of—being 3 or 5; 
57: 

—a special provision ior Kshatriyas 

6I. 

—system uncertain affair 54. 

Prithu 60. ° 

Pyithviraja, 12ff, 18ff, 25, 80, 90, 91, 
99, 136. 
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Pyithviraja RésS, 12ff, 18f, 25f, 85, 
93, 96. 

—additions in, unseparable—19. 

—authenticity of questioned —18. 

—authority and popularity of—like 
Mahabharata 19, 

—compared with Mah&bharata 18f. 

—concious attempt in—to imitate 
Mah&bharata 19, 

—dates of—not wrong 2off. 

—nucleus by chand 21; authentic and 
ancient 18f. 

—points of similarity with Mbh. rof. 

—verses in—misinterpreted ; author’s 
interpretation 22f. 

—kings 36 in—unhistorical 91. 

Prithviraja Vijaya 14, 35. 

Prosperity period of India—factors 
which led to, 247ff. 

Pulake§$in 116, 154, 320f. 

PulakeSin IT, 148, 

Pulastya 42. 

Pungala 40, 42. 

Punjab—some other kingdoms in, 159. 

Pur&nas, not historical authorities ; its 
reasons 262; 

Purfnic age—historical facts misine 

terpreted in—278#f. 


—Gods 2. 

—statements —regarding Rajputs 
valueless, interpolations 43. 

Puru 270, 278. 


—Satapatha Brahmana interpreta- 
tion of—Macdonnell’s and author’s 
views thereon 270. 

Purus 270, 276ff, 282ff, 297. 


—progress of —2838f. 
Purukutsa 58f, 271, 274, 276, 283f 
290, 296, 2976. (2778. 


Pururavas—inference from story of 

Pirva Mimans&, annihilator of 
Buddhism rf. 

Pushyabhiati 2. 

Pushkaréyanya 67. 

Pushkara Tirtha 67. 
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Race—fusion of—after settlement 

aq. 

R&dhi—Madhava-Vildsa—Champti 
by Jayaraima Pindye 318. 

R&hila, successor of Vijaya—date, 
account and exploits of 125. 

Rahmni kingdom and try for its 
identification 163f. 

R&ajapala 23, 25. 

R&jyapala, successor of Naraéyana- 
pala—account and date of 141. 
—successor of Vijayap&la and fall of 

Kanauj Empire 108. 

R&jatarangini 22. 

R&jaSekhara 31, 35, 188. 

—plays Balabhérata and Pindava 
of—106. 

—Guru of Mahendrapala ro5f, 

Réjendralala 127. 

Rajput applied to illegitimate pro- 
geny 43f. 

Rajput clans—identification of 25/. 

—clans list of—as old as chand 25. 

—clans 36 in number, their history 

a2t, 

—families almost all worshippers of 
Siva, their list 203f. 

—not new word 43 

—word meaning of 43ff. 

—word, asold as Panini and Mah&- 
bh&rata 45. 

—word, in Mah&bh&rata in good 
sense 44. 

—why prominent in 9th century 

if: 

Beppaeedchiivatey, Heroism, ortho- 
doxy of faith and struggle against 
foreign faith of 4. 

—descendants of Vedic Aryans 7, 
69; an evidence of 4of. \ 

—fighting with Turks, Afghans and 
their independence 5. 
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Rajputs founded a Hindu Empire 
69. 
—Gaur 69. 
—Gotras of—by descent from times 
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which re-established the supremacy 
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PREFACE, 


By the grace of God this third volume of the History 
of Medieval Hindu India as I had projected it several 
years back is ready and | place it before the indulgent reader 
under the second name of ‘The Downfall of Hindu India.’ 
Indeed the idea of writing this history was originally suggested 
to me by Gibbon’s Decline and Fail of the Roman Empire, as 
Medieval Hindu empire in its decline and fall strack me as 
greatly resembling the Roman empire. It fell before the Turks* 
like the other and its fall closed with the taking of Kananj on the 
Ganges as the latter’s did with the storming of Constantinople 
on the Bosphorus. The Grecian capital became, moreover, the 
seat of the Turkish Mahomedan empire in Europe as Delhi 
became the seat of Turco-Afghan :Mahomedan empire in 
India. The Greeks or Eastern Romans had declined in martial 
virtues and the same may be said of the Hindus generally, though 
the Rajputs, unlike the Greeks, even then maintained their high 
reputation for valour and love of independence and still maintain 
their semi-independence in the sands and hills of Rajputana. 
Prithviraj and Jaichand strike us, unlike the last Grecian 
empero:s, as redoubtable warriors who have immortalised their 
names in Indian history by their tragic but heroic end on the 
battlefield. Yet for various reasons, the generality of the people 
in Hindu India had become meek and accepted dependence 
- without a tough national struggle. 


This’ volume thus brings down the history of India to about 
1200 A. D., when the whole of Northern India practically fell 
before the Mahomedans. The fall of Hindu India began in the 
very beginning of the sub-period treated of in this volume, as 
Kabul and the Panjab fell before Mahmud from about 1000 to 
1009 A.D. In the first book (vi) in this volume is given 


* Although Shihabuddin wag an Afghan, his army contained more 
Turks than Afghans; and the Rajputs always called their enemies by the 
name of Turukda or the bad Turk, 
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the history of Mahmud’s invasions of India, a history which has 
been reconstructed, so to speak, from original authorities, 
Mahomedan and Hindu. The common supposition that Jaipal 
of Lahore was a different king from the king of the same 
name of Kabul has been found, on a carefal consideration of 
the available evidence, to be mistaken and, as has been shown, 
the Hindu kingdom of the Shahis of Kabul extending from 
the Paropamisus to the Sutlej, fell before Mahmud. We have 
tried to explain at the end of this book why the sturdy Hindus 
of the Panjab fell before the Mahomedan Tarks of Ghazni. 
Thus in the beginning of this sub-period, the Panjab was lost to 
Hindu India in addition to Sind, which was lost in 712. A. D. 

For two centuries more, Hindu kingdoms flourished in the 
rest of India under Rajput kings. and in these kingdoms 
powerful kings ruled from time to time like Bhoja of Malwa, 
Jayasinha of Gujarat, Govindachandra of Kanauj and Vikrama 
of Kalyan. Yet Northern India fell before Shihabuddin Ghori 
about 1200 A.D., even though there were such warrior kings as 
Prithviraj and Jaichand to defend the independence of Hindu 
kingdoms. The causes ofthis catastrophe, different as they 
are from those which led to the downfall of the Panjab, have 
been discussed at the end of Book vii and they will be found 
at least interesting and suggestive. 


But most interesting will be found Book viii in this volume 
in which is taken a general survey of the whole condition of 
India in this sub-period, which practically led to the demoraliza- 
tion and weakness of the Hindus asa people. It will be seen 
how caste became infinitely subdivided in this sub-period, how 
religious schism increased by the rise of new sects, how the 
doctrine of Ahimsa again became predominant and led to the 
adoption of vegetarianism by most people and how bigotry 
increased and manifested itself in the rise of Agamas, Upasmritis 
and Upapuranas. This is the most interesting portion of this 
volume and the views which I have expressed therein may 
at least be carefully considered by my Hindu readers. 


The history of Hindu kingdoms in this sub-period given 
in Book vii is based chiefly on inscriptions which have been 
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published upto this time by the labours of able researchers, both 
European and Indian, to whom I am wholly indebted for 
being able to synthetically put the facts recorded therein into 
consistent coherent history. Although I have, now and then, 
differed from these scholars on certain points and have criticised 
their views, I must record here my extreme gratefulness to 
them and duly recognise their services to the cause of 
pre-Mahomedan history of India. The authorities relied on 
have been quoted in the body of the book, instead of being 
given in foot-notes as the usual practice is, in order that the 
reader may have the authority before him at once and in large 
type. The history of some kingdoms has already been formulated 
by Bhandarkar, Fleet and other scholars and that part of this 
history is taken mainly from them. But the history of other 
kingdoms, notably that of the Imperial Gahadavalas of Kanauj 
has been, for the first time I think, put together in this 
volume and certain difficult problems, such as the identity of the 
Gahadavalas with the Rathods, have been solved in it. 


This volume closes this work, though Hindu kingdoms lived 
on for a hundred years more in southern India. But they were 
ready to fall, for causes recorded in this volume, at the 
slightest push, as we actually find that they toppled down at 
once at the onslaught of Allauddin and his general Malik 
Kafar about 1300 A. D. Maharashtra (Deogiri), Telingana 
(Warangal) and Karnataka (Dvara-Samudra) fell successively 
in one expedition which Malik-Kafur led upto Cape Comorin. 
South India rallied once more under Vijayanagar and it fell 
finally in 1565 A.D. at the battle of Talikot before the combined 
Mahomedan kings of the Deccan. In one sense Hindu India 
fell finally at this date and Vijayanagar may be looked upon 
as the Constantinople of India, though while Constantinople 
still lives, Vijayanagar has been blotted out of existence. This 
later history of Hindu India, commencing from the downfall 
of Deogiri and ending with the catastrophe which over- 
took Vijayanagar, requires a separate volume, no donbt, written 
with the view-point taken in this history ; but this is'a work 
‘which T may leave to other hands. 
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A Political map of India of circa 1100 A. D. has been added 
and will be found interesting. But more interesting will be 
found the three sketches of the bsttle-field of Chhachha 
where finally was lost the independence of the Panjab, of 
Kot-Kangra and of the old Delhi of Prithviraj, which we have 
prepared after personally visiting these places. 


An Index has been affixed a3 usual and a chronological 
table has been added. 


Poona City, 
January 25th 1926. C. V. VAIDYA. 
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IO Vc. 
INVASIONS OF MAHMUD 


CHAPTER I. 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, (ABOUT 1030 A. D.) 
from Al-Berunt. 


We have a detailed and authentic account of India in the 
‘India’ of this famous writer which is invaluable for the 
history of the sub-period (1000-1200) treated of in this volume. 
It is as important for this period as that of Hiuen Tsang was 
for the first sub-period (600-800). For both Al-Beruni and Hiuen 
Tsang are foreigners and both had studied Sanskrit, the 
language of the wise men of India. Both had a critical acumen 
worthy of a historian. And Al-Beruni is in one respect the 
better of the two, as he shows an unbiassed mind. Mahomedan 
though he was, he did not look down with contempt upon the 
Indians, their religion and their philosophy, their science and 
their art. Like Hiuen Tsang he obtained knowledge about 
India and its science and philosophy on the spot, studying them 
under Indian Pandits at Multan and Peshawar, and collected 
and carefully sifted information obtainable from’ Hindu 
and Moslem travellers. He was a native of Khwarism and 
when Mahmud of Ghazni conquered that country, he brought 
him to Ghazni among the prisoners of that kingdom. Beruni 
was a learned man already, being a mathematician especially. 
Hehad studied astronomy including astrology as it was known to 
the Arabs from Greek sources, and he particularly studied Hindu 
astronomy and astrology which were equally advanced, if not — 
more, at that time. We will chiefly rely upon his work 
‘India’ in taking a general survey of the condition of India in 
this volume. But we here begin with describing India as it 
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was divided politically at this ‘time, from the chapter on the 
geography of India in this work (chap. 18, Vol. I p. 196 and 
following-Sachau). Al-Beruni had probably Indian works of 
geography also before him, perhaps among them a work of Raja 
Sekhara, court poet at Kanauj, for guidance which we will 
notice in anote. Al-Beruni gives distances also as ascertained 
from travellers; but these distances, though often correct, cannot 
be relied upon as they are given in ‘farsakhs,’ a measure (which 
is said to be nearly four English miles) not altogether free from 
doubt. With these introductory remarks we proceed to give 
the information recorded by Al-Beruni in the chapter above 
noted. Al-Beruni wrote about 1030 A.D. when Mahmud was 
just dead. 


India to the Arab writers was always divided into Sind 
and Hind. Sind already conquered and turned into a Maho- 
medan kingdom was separate from Hind. The chief part of 
Hind was the middle land (Madhyadega as the Hindus called_ 
it), the country round Kanauj, which was not only the centre of 
Hind, geographically but politically also. “It was the capital 
and city of residence of the greatest king of India.” We have 
shown in Vol. I that the Pratihara imperial family still ruled 
in Kanauj at the beginning of the eleventh century. Kanauj 
was the imperial capital of India from the days of Harsha and 
naturally became the centre of Hindu civilization, learning 
and art. Nearly four centuries of imperial importance had 
made Kanauj the centre of attraction for wealth, wisdom and 
valour. Naturally the geography of India is given by Al-Beruni 
by taking Kanauj as the centre. RajasSekharain his Kavya- 
Mimiansa indeed states that distances should be measured and 
directions given in reference to Kanauj, a remark borne out by 
Al-Beruni’s description. Antarvedi or the land between the 
Ganges and the Jumna was the central land of India and the 
natural starting point of description with the Acharyas or 
ancient writers. But Kanauj was in the middle of Antarvedi 
and being the capital of the central empire and the place where 
Rajasékhara resided, he gives the opinion:— The territory 
between the Ganges and the Jumna to the east of VinaSana 
and west of Prayaga is Antarvedi and with reference to it the 
directions should be given according to the Acharyas. But 
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Yayavara thinks that even in Antarvedi they should be given 
with reference to the city of Mahodaya.””* 


Al-Beruni begins by remarking that if you have to go to 
Sind you march from Sijistan, but in going to Hind you go via 
Kabul. In the mountains on the frontier of India “ there are 
tribes of Hindus, or people akin to them, which are rebellious 
and savage races.” It seems clear that they had not yet been 
converted to Mahomedanism. Coming to Hind and its capital 
Kanavuj he says that it was situated on the west of the Ganges. 
“ But the town is now deserted (owing to Mahmud’s invasion) 
and Bari is the present capital east of the Ganges, distant 
about 4 days’ journey (50 miles)”. This town has not yet 
been-identified. Starting from Kanauj and going south, you come 
to Jajjamau and other places and lastly to the Prayaga tree at 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna. This (Pipala) tree 
of Prayaga from which devout Hindus wishing to end their 
lives threw themselves into the river was still famous, still 
doing its duty (at present we have a stem of the tree shown in 
the fort of Allabadad). From Prayaga, Al-Beruni takes us 
southwards to the sea-coast and at once mentions the Jaur 
(Chola) king who was then in possession of Daraur (Dravida), 
Kanji (Kanchi ), Malaya and Kunk which is the last of Jaur’s 
possessions in this direction. The power of the Cholas was 
undoubtedly supreme at this time in the territory comprised at 
present in the Madras presidency and represented then by three 
or four countries. 


Then Al-Beruni mentions cities eastwards of Bari, viz:— 
Ayodhya and Benares, Pataliputra and Mungiri (Mudga- 
giri) or Monghyr capital of the Palas of Bengal who were still 
supreme), Janpa (Champa), Dugampur (?) and Gangasagara 
where the Ganges falls into the ocean. 


Going east via Bari (North-east) you come to Bihat and 
Tilwat (where people are black and flat-nosed like the Turks) 
and to Kamrup ( Assam ), and in the opposite direction (West) 
Nepal, beyond Bhitesvara and the highest mountain. 


# siqrmraaaaararraaciaadl | aztera aN BasreaTsTat: | wae 
Regaaaizena Taras: | 
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Going south-west from Kanauj you come to Jajahiti capital 
of which is Khajuraha and which has the two hill forts Kalanjar 
and Gwalior. This is a correct description of the kingdom of 
Bundelkhand ruled by Chandella kings. Then southwards 
Dahala (southern part of Bundelkhand) capital Tiauri (Tewari 
or Tripur) “of which Gangeya is king now”. This is alsoa 
correct description of the Chedi kingdom of the Haihayas and it 
seems that their great king Gangeya was still alive. Al- 
Beruni mentions two great kings only of middle India viz. 


Gangeya and Bhoja. 


Again south (-west ) from Kanauj “Asi, Sahanya, Jandra, 
Rajauri and Bazan the capital of Gujarat”. This town defies 
identification though Gujarat is recognised, from inscriptions, to 
be the country round modern Jaipur. The country was certainly 
part of what is modern Marwad, and Bazan, according to our 
view, may be Bhinmal which was once capital of Gujarat 
or Kuchalo of Hiuen Tsang. For Al-Beruni states that the 
town was in ruins and the people had gone to another place 
called Jadura. ‘Moslems called the’'town Naraina” which also 
may be explained by the fact that there was a temple of the 
sun (Narayana) at Bhinmal. Bhinméal and Srimala are one and 
Srimali Brahmins and Banias are still well-known sub-castes- 
Al-Beruni adds that Mathura was as distant from Bazan 
as Kanauj was from Mathura. Probably he refers here to the 
Sambhar kingdom of the Chauhans. Al-Beruni does not mention 
Ajmer which was not yet founded nor made capital by the 


Chauhans. 


From Mathura, Al-Beruni takes us southward to Ujjain 
via two or three towns not recognisable. But BhdailsAn 
(Bhailla-svamin), or modern Bhelsa is mentioned and the im- 
portant statement made that Bhaillasvimin was the name of 
‘the idol there and the town was named after the idol. Bhailla- 
svamin is mentioned in inscriptions (vide Vol. II p. 127) and this 
statement of Al-Beruni gives us for the first time the reason of 
the name of the town. Then again the word Svamin shows 
that it was an idol of Vishnu and we further remember that 
there was a famous temple near Bhelsa of Vishnu on whose 
Garudastambha an inscription of a Yavana Buddhist king, as 
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old as the first century B. C. has been found. In Sanskrit 
literature the name of the town, however, is Vidisa. 


From Bazan southwards you come to Mewad the capital 
of which is Jattaraur ( Chitod). From thence you go to Dhar 
the capital of Malwa. Ujjain is east of Dhar, 7 farsakhs and 
Bhaillasvamin is east of Ujjain 10 farsakhs. This is a correct 
description of Malwa with its important towns. 

From Dhar south (~east) are given certain towns upto 
Mandagir on the Godavari as also Nemavar on the Nerbudda, 
and south “ Marathade$sa and Kunkan the capital of which is 
Thana on the sea-coast”. The name MarathadeSa had come 
into use by this time even with foreigners and in Konkan was 
the northern Silahara kingdom at this time, their capital being 
Thana, Its fame had reached even Kashmir as we shall see 
later on. 


From Bazan southwest was Anhilvara with Somnath 
on the sea-coast and south of Anhilvara, Lardega capital 
Bihruj and Rihanjur on the sea-coast. From Bazan west was 
Multan and Bhati and southwest, Aror fifteen farsakhs from 
Bhati, a town between two arms of the Sindh river, Bahmanwah, 
Al-Mansura and Loharani at the mouth of the Indus. These 
were towns in Sind which was under the Arabs. 


Al-Beruni reverts to Kanauj and says N. N. W. of it are 
Shirsharaha and Pinjaur on the mountains, and opposite in the 
plain, the city of Thanesar, Dahamala, capital of Jalandhar at 
the foot of the mountain, Ballawar, westward Ladda, fortress 
Rajagiri, thence marching northward, Kashmir. 


Again west (N. W.) Diyamau, Kuti, Anar, Meerut, Panipat, 
“between the two the Jumna flows”, Kawital and Sunnam. 
_Then going northwest we come to Adittahaur, Jajjanir, Manda- 
hukur, capital of Lauhawar on the Ravi, Chandraha, the Bias 
and Jailam, Wahind capital of Kandhar west of the river Indus, 
Purshawar, Dunpur, Kabul and Ghazni. 


Al-Beruni further describes Kashmir and says that there 
are no horses or elephants in Kashmir; people ride in palanquins. 
No one is admitted to Kashmir now except Jews. Even former- 
ly accredited persons alone were admitted. He mentions 
Baramula on the Jhelum which, he says, rises in the same place 
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as the Ganges where snow never melts. The Jhelum comes 
into Kashmir, the capital being on both sides of it, then gets 
into a swamp and through it into the gorge which is guarded. 

The Sindh rises in the Kularjak mountain where you 
reach through Gilgit where live the Bhatta Turks. Their 
king is called Bhatta Shah. (This shows that these Turks 
were Hindus still and Gilgit according to Sir Grierson still 
shows traces of Vedic civilization and language). Lahur and 
Rajagiri are south of it (Kashmir). “These are the strongest 
places I have seen. This is the northern boundary of India. 
On the western frontier live the Afgan tribas”’. 


“The southern boundary of India is the ocean. After Munha 
small and great (mouths of the Indus) on the seacoast, come 
Cutch noted for Bawarij ( pirates ) and Somnath. The cities on 
the coast are Tawalleshar, Loharani, Kachha, Baroi, Somnath, 
Kambayat, Asawil, Bihroj, Sandan, Sopara, Tana, thence to 
Laran, city of which is Jimur, then to Vallabha, Kanji, Darvad 
and then Sarandib (Ceylon). Al-Beruni finally mentions 
Rameshwar on the junction of the western and eastern oceans 
with its ridge. He also mentions the Div islands “ which 
appear and disappear (a phenomenon doubted by many ).” 


Al-Beruni states that there is no rain at Multan but near 
the mountains the rains last four months from Ashadha. In the 
mountains the rainy season extends over two and a half 
months from Sravana. Beyond the niountains there is again 
norain. In Kashmir snow falls in Magha and there are some 
showers in Chaitra. Al-Beruni gives Hindu months which 
are immoveable through the seasons and not the Mahomedan 
months naturally enough and he is thoroughly conversant with 
Hindu astronomy. 

Unfortunately Al-Beruni mentions no kingdoms nor kings, 
nor does he make any reference to the political events of 
which he has personal knowledge certainly. He does not mention 
any of Mahmud’s expeditions. He does not tell us that Kanauj 
was abandoned owing to its being captured and plundered, nor 
does he say when he mentions Somnath that the place had 
recently been carried and the temple and the idol of Somnath 
broken by Mahmud. One would have thought that such 
statements could not have been avoided by any writer who is 
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almost an eye-witness of the events. However, certain it is 
that he does not mention any political events. This silence 
may be of set purpose and therefore cannot be construed either 
for or against the truth of these events, We, however, think that 
his description affords us a complete and a good picture of the 
political condition of the country. There was the big Kanau) 
empire of the Pratihdras still in existence ; east of it was the 
Pala kingdom of Monghyr. Nepal and Kamarupa, Bhutan and 
Tirhut are also mentioned. In the south Cholas are alone mention- 
ed and they were undoubtedly supreme in the Madras presidency 
at this time. The Chandella kingdom of Kalanjar and the 
Chedi kingdom of Tripura are mentioned, as also Chitor and 
Dhar, capitals of Mewad and Malwa. Naharwala, Lata and 
Konkan kingdoms are well alluded to. Kachha and Sind 
are there. Bazan is, according to our view, a town of the 
Chauhan kingdom of Sambhar or Marwad. North of Kanauj 
and north-west are mentioned Meerut and Panipat, Thane- 
sar and Kabithal. Properly enough, there is no mention 
here of Delhi. Delhi was an insignificant place in 1030 A. D. 
and the Tomaras there were petty kings. Lahore on the Ravi 
was the capital of a kingdom or a province and Jalandbar and 
Rajauri were separate kingdoms. Kashmir was of course a 
powerful kingdom at this time and is well described. Then 
we have Wahind, capital of Kandhar, on the west of the Indus 
and finally Kabul and Ghazni. This is a correct description 
of the political divisions of India obtaining at this time. We 
miss the country of Mah&drashtra and Kranata, but they are, 
we think, alluded to by the words MarathadeSa to the south 
of the Nerbudda and Vallabha occurring later on. 


NOTE 
GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA AS GIVEN BY RAJASEKHARA. 


Rajasekhara the well-knowa poet-laureate and also Guru of Mabipdla © 


(910-940 A.D.) of theImperial Pratiharas of Kanauj has given in his Kavya- 
Mimansa a detailed geography of India and it is very probable that this 
work cr the work BhuvanakoSa of the same author to which it refers was 
before Al-Beruni when he wrote his India a hundred years later. One may 
wonder why geogr2phy of India is introduced in a work on poetics. But the 
occasion is taken to give this information in waraing poets not to make 
geographical mistakes as they offend the sensa of the hearer or reader; for 
instance he should not describe Kanchi as situate in the east of India or 
even give a wrong complexion to the various peoples inhabiting this 
country. (It is allowable, we suppose, to make historical mistakes and to 
mention Krishna, as Kalidasa does in Raghu VIII. in a speech of the 
companion of Indumati who married at aSvayamvara Aja, ancestor of 
Rama, for ordinary people are not expected tobe so conversant with 
ancient history), Whatever the propriety, this geographical chapter in 
Kavyamimansa is important for the history of this period, as the Skanda 
Purani geographical, chapter was important for the history of the last 
period (Vol. II p. 41) or the Varaha Mibira geography was important for 
the first period (Vol. I. p. 143). Of ccurse we must note that Indian authors 
are not as scrupulous as Al-Beruni, a8 they introduce names of countries 
which are traditional though these countries may not exist in their time. 
With these remarks we give below the geography of India sketched by 
Rajasekhara in his work Kavya-Mimansa chapter 17. 

“He wh»? conquers Bharata Khanda from the Himalayas to the 
southern sea is called a Samrat while he who conquers the country from 
Kumaripura to Bindusara (lake ) is called Chakravartin. 

There are seven mountain ranges, Malaya and octhers, Ths country 
between the eastern and western seas and the Himalaya and Vinddhya 
mountains is called Aryadvarta (this definition extends the usual limit and 
includes Bengal) ; from here good conduct:(religiously considered) proceeds, 

In this the country to the east of Benares is called the eastern country. 
The peoples therein aro Anga, Kalinga, Kosala, Tosala, Utkala, Magadha, 
Mudgara, Videha, Nepala, Paundra, Pragjyotisha, Tamralipta, Malada, 
Malla, Vartaka, Sumha, Brahmottara &c. The big rivers ( Nada) are Sona 
and Lauhitya and lesser rivers (Nadis) are Gaya, Karatoya, Kapisa &c. Tha 
producta are Lavali, Granthaparnika, Aguru, Draksha, Kasturi end others. 

To the south of Mahishmati is the Dakshinapatha (or southern path ). 
The perple are : Maharashtra, Mahishaka, Asmaka, Vidarbha, Kuvtala, 
Krathakaisika, Surparaka, Kanchi, Kerala, Kavera, Murala, Vanavasaka, 
Sinhala, Choda, Dandaka, Pandya,- Pailava, Ganga, Nas'kya, Konkana, 
Kollagiri, Vallara &c. Tho rivars are Narmada, Tipi, Payoshni, Godavari» 
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Kaveri, Bhaimarathi, Vena, Vanjara, Tungabhadra, Tamraparni, Utpalavati, 
R&vana-ganga and others. Products are Chandana and pearls. 


‘To the west of the Devasabha river is the western country. The 
people are Devasabha, Surashtra, D&seraka, Travana Bhrigukachha, 
Kachoha, Anarta, Arbuda, Brahmaratha, and Yavana. Sarasvati, Prabba- 
vati, Vartaghni, Mahi, Hundira and others are the rivers. The products 
are Karira, Pilu, Guggula, Kharjira, and Karabha (camels). 

“ Beyond Prithudaka is the Uttarapatha or the northern path, whers 
the peoples Saka, Kekaya, Vokkara, Htina, Vapayuja, Kamboja, Bahika, 
Palhava, Limpaka, Kulita, Kira, Tangana, Tushara, Turushka, Harahuna, 
Huhbtka, Sahuda, Hansamarga, Ramatha, Karakantha and others live. The 
rivers are Ganga, Sindhu, Sarasvati, Satadru, Chandrabhagd, Yamuna, 
Airavati, Vitasta, Vipasa Kuhu and Devika &c. The products are Sarala, 
Devadaru, Rudraksha, Kunkuma (saffron), Chamara, Ajina, Sauvira, 
Srotonjana, Saindhava and horses. 

“‘ Within these four countries is the middle country ” Strangely enough 
Rajasekhara gives no information about this part, remarking that the peo- 
ples, the rivers and mountains and products of the middle country are well- 
known. Thus the most valuable information is withheld from future ages. 


“The country between the Ganges and the Jumna and froin Vinasana 
to Prayaga is called Aatarvedi. The ancient authors declare that the 
directions should be given in reference to this land. But I, Yayavariya, 
opine that directions should be given measured from Mahodaya (Kanau)).” 

‘*The complexions of the people are dark in the eastern country, black 
in the southern, whitish (Pandu) in the western and white in the northern. 
In poetical descriptions there is not much difference between the dark ard 
the black complexions and the fair and the white. But the speciality is that 
in the eastern country the complexion of Rajput women and others may be 
fair or white; so also in the southern”. 

These remarks about the complexion of the people are very interesting. 
They show clearly that predominant people in the east and south were 
Dravidians of black complexion while those on the west and north were 
Aryans of fair complexion. But even in the east and the south, the higher 
classes, Rajputs and Brahmins, may be described as ofa fair or even 
white complexion. 

It is curious that in the north Kashmir and Kabul, the two most 
important Aryan peoples, are not mentioned, almost all those mentioned 
being Mlechchha people of mixed Aryan and Turanian races. The Yavanas 
are mentioned ia the west and they are the Arabs of Sind. Kabul had 
not yet been conquered by the Turks in the beginning of the 10th century 
when Rajasekhara wrote and Kabul probably had not yet extended its 
sway over the Panjab. But one expects that Kashmir should be men- 
tioned as also Trigarta and Jalandhara. All the Panjab rivers even the 
Kubh3 are mentioned and among the products saffron and salt peculiae to 
Kashmir and the Panjab are mentioned, 
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CHAPTER I. 


(A) THE SAMANIDES OF BOKHARA. 


In order that one may understand correctly the power and 
the civilization of the Turkish kingdom of Ghazni, one must 
go back to the Samanide empire at Bokhara under which the 
kings of Ghazni rose and grew. Combining the history given 
by Utbi and others, a writer has given a short account of this 
empire in J. R. A. S. Bengal XV Part I from which we take 
the leading facts in the following summary. The founder was 
@ converted Persian Zoroastrian king of Bokhara whose name 
was Asad (825A.D.). His son Ahmad acquired the sovereign- 
ty of Samarcand, Bokhara and Ferghana. His son was 
Nasr whose son Ismail was the first great king of the Samani- 
des and came to the throne in 903 A. D. He encouraged science 
and literature and raised Bokhara to eminence. The kings 
were called Amirs a title which was taken up by aspiring 
noblemen later on like Sabuktagin and from them it came to 
India in the form of Hammir. Historians have given each Amir 
from Ismail a distinctive epithet and this first illustrious king 
is called Amir Mazi. His son was Ahmad who is called Amir 
Shahid as he was killed in a religious war and his son was 
Nasr II who is styled Amir Sa’id (August), It was in the time 
of this king that a brave and ambitious brazier by name Yakub- 
i-lais collected turbulent spirits and made raids on India, first 
taking Herat in 301 H. (912 A. D.). India, it must be remem- 
bered, then included almost the whole of modern Afghanistan 
which was then divided into Zabulistan and Kabulistan or Zabul 
and Kabul. Kabul in the north was governed by the Brahmin 
dynasty founded by Lalliya or Kallar ( Vol. I p. 201) and Zabul 
in the south was governed by Rajput or Kshatriya kings proba 
bly Bhattis. Yakub-i-lais not only took Zabul but also Kabul 
and it appears that the citadel of Kabul from that day, remain- 
ed in the possession of Mahomedans. 

The Brahmin kings of Kabul regained possession of the 
town. But it seems that they from this time removed their 
capital to Wahind on the west bank of the Indus. Of this we 
shall speak again later on. Yakub-i-leis is said to have Isid 
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the foundations of the city of Ghazni by building a fort there. 
He conquered Zabulistan and drove away the Rajputs and 
these appear to have crossed the Indus and settled in the 
Panjab, . This part of modern Afghan territory is known by the 
name of the land of Rahbuts, which is a'misreading for Rajputs 
in Persian, in the Mahomedan histories of that period (see 
Raverty’s Afghanistan ). Yakub-i-lais was not able to supplant 
the Samanide power nor to found a kingly line but appeared 
and disappeared like a comet. 


Nasr II was succeeded by Nuh who is called Amir-i-Hamid 
(laudable) in 334 H. (942 A. D.). In his reign Turkish slaves began 
to acquire power in the kingdom. ‘These Turkish slaves were 
kept as guards by the Samanide kings. Turks from beyond 
the frontier ( Jaxartes) were entertained in the army also. 
They were often bought as slaves when young and being bold 
and courageous were often given military commands. The 
employment of foreigners as guards has throughout eastern 
history led to the destruction of the power of the employer. The 
Turks thus supplanted the Persians at Bokhara and founded a 
kingdom at Ghazni. Ghazni in its turn was supplanted by the 
Afghans, the Afghans by the Moguls, the Moguls by the Marathas 
andthe Marathas at Poona by the English. A nation or a kingly 
dynasty which entrusts the protection of its country to an army 
of foreigners, however small, must naturally enough be over- 
taken by this fate. 

It would interest the reader to recount here how a just but 
strict minister of Nuh met his death at the hands of disaffected 
noblemen. Indeed ministers under Mahomedan governments 
usually ended their lives in strange fashions. There were two 
cedar trees at the palace gate and they were forcibly bent down 
and tied to the two legs of this obnoxious servant of the state and 
then were let go, hoisting up the unfortunate man and tearing 
him into two pieces. The historian remarks pithily “The 
fame of being too just was as dangerous at Bokharaas at Athens”. 

Nuh was succeeded by Abdul Malik styled Amir-i-Rashid 
( orthodox ) in 343 H and he was followed by Mansur called 
Amir Sadid (steadfast ) in 350 H. Powerful Turkish officers 
began to form independent principalities and Alptagin who 
was first Hajib or doorkeeper to th: ‘iv7 Abdul Malik estab- 
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lished such an independent principality at Ghazni. His 
slave was Sabuktagin who was also in the beginning Hajib or 
doorkeeper to the Samanide king at Bokhara. 


Mansur was succeeded by Nuh II who reigned from 986 to 
1008 A. D. The daring and intrepid Sabuktagin, known for his 
justice also, was already elected king at Ghazni by Turkish 
officers there after the death of Alptagin in place of his inca- 
pable son. The power of Sabuktagin was acknowledged by Nuh 
who sought his aid when Ilekkhan the Turkish ruler of Kashgar 
invaded Bokhara and Sabuktagin went in person to relieve his 
master with a large army and 300 elephants obtained from 
Indian kings as we shall presently relate. In the battle fought 
Mahmud son of Sabuktagin was present and received his first 
lesson in fighting. The battle was won and Sabuktagin was award- 
ed the title of Nasir-ud-doula or supporter of the realm and 
Mahmud was given the title Saif-ud-doula or sword of the realm. 


But the days of the Samanide empire were numbered. Turks 
who were in service and Turks who were invaders brought the 
kingdom soon toanend. The final stages of the catastrophe are 
interesting. Nuh was succeeded by Mansur who was blinded 
by his own officers who raised Abdul Malik an infant to the 
throne of Bokhara. But Ilekkhan the Turk invaded Bokhara 
and capturing it imprisoned every Samanide claimant. One 
claimant Muntasir, however, escaped from custody in the dress 
of a female. He made gallant efforts to regain power; but 
being unfortunate like Dara Shikoh was opposed by the officers 
of even Mahmud. He had to fly from place to place till at last 
he took refuge in an Arab camp. The chief of the Arab camp 
fell upon him at night and killed him. Mahmud of Ghazni 
had so much respect for his once superior lord that he seized 
the perpetrator and put him to a cruel death. 

The civilization of the Samanides and their empire was 
inherited by the Turkish kingdom at Ghazni. The empire was 
extensive and included Khorasan and Mawar-ul-nahar and other 
territories such as Sistan, Karman, Jurjan, Ray, and Taba- 
tristan. The duration of its rule from Ismail was one hundred 
and two years and sixteen days as given by Utbi in Tarikh-i- 
Yamini (Utbi gives the names of the kings and their periods 
of rule by days even), i. e. from 903 to 1005 A. D, Mahmud con- 
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quered and annexed many of their provinces especially Khora- 
san and Khwarism which were the centres of the civilization of 
this modern Persian empire. The Persian. language was culti- 
vated by the learned of these provinces which were to Persia 
what the provinces of-Antarvedi and Kashmir in Medieval 
and Deccan in modern history were to India and learned 
men from these two provinces always came to the court of 
the kings of Ghazni and even to that of the Mahomedan 
kings at Delhi. Persian was the ordinary language of official 
business-at Ghazni and Delhi and Arabic was used for reli- 
gious and select state records. The form of administration 
and names of officers were naturally borrowed from Bokhara. 
Curiously enough this presents an aspect much like Medi- 
geval “Hindu India where Sanskrit was tha language of state 
documents, Prakrit the language of the learned and a mixed 
jargon the language of the common people. We find in 
Ghaznialso three languages being used, Arabic for religion, 
Persian for literary discourse and Turki for slaves and the 
army. Even Mahmud speaks in Turki to his servants (see 
Baihaki) whenever he has something private to say. 


(B) FOUNDING OF THE KINGDOM OF GHAZNI. 


The Turkish kingdom at Ghazni which later under Mah- 
mud became so powerful as to engulf not only Khorasan and 
Khwarism in the west but the whole of the Panjab in the 
east was first founded, as stated above, by Alptagin, a Turkish 
general under Mansur king of Bokhara. The history of Mah- 
mud resembles so completely the history of Shivaji that the 
similarity extends back even to the history of his father and 
grandfather. Like Maloji, the acquirer of the original Jaghir 
the centre of Bhosla power, Alptagin was the founder of the 
small principality of Ghazni. He was first the Hajib of Amir 
Abdul Malik, father of Mansur and subsequently governor of 
Khorasan. Having opposed the accession of Mansur, he had to 
leave the kingdom and he went towards India and seized Ghaz- 
ni and established his rule there. His slave was Sabuktagin 
who filled the same position as his master at Bokhara and he 
gave him his daughter in marriage, Sabuktagin naturally ac- 
knowledged the soveriegnty of Mansur though Ghazni was his 
separate acquisition in the same way as Shahaji acknowledged 
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the suzerainty of the Bijapur Darbar though his Jaghir of Poona 
and Supa was his own acquisition from the Nizamshahi now 
no more. Sabuktagia acquired great power and influence in the 
court of Bokhara in consequence of his efficient army composed 
of Turks, Afghans and others which he maintained in the same 
way as Shahaji whose army was always a valuable asset of 
the Bijapur Darbar. And Sabuktagin fought the battles of the 
Samanides against their enemies as Shahaji did those of Bijapur. 
Extensive additional territories were assigned to Sabuktagin 
as to Shahaji. Indeed they were both almost kings though 
nominally sardars of the suzerain power at Bokhara or Bijapur. 
Both laid the foundations and evolved the necessary ingre- 
dients of an independent kingdom, though they never aspired 
to independence in their own life and left that glory to their 
sons Mahmud and Shivaji. 

The ordinary title of Sabuktagin was Amir and he was in- 
vested with the further title of Nasiruddoula for his services in 
repelling the Turkish invasion by Nuh. Utbi, the historian of 
Mahmud, usually calls him Nasiruddin and gives instances of 
his great justice and strict discipline. Seeing some poultry in 
the hands of a Turkish soldier, he enquired how he had got it 
and when told that he had purchased it he called the alleged 
seller, a villager, who replied “A Turk never pays”. The en- 
raged king ordered the soldier’s ears to be bored and the birds to 
be suspended from them and the soldier was paraded through the 
army, the birds flapping violently against the head of the guilty 
Turk. By such strict discipline Sabuktagin kept the turbu- 
lent Turks in control and advanced the prosperity of the coun- 
try he ruled: 

It is natural that popular belief should invest such a man 
and father of Mahmud with illustrious pedigree. It was believ- 
ed that though aslave of Alptagin he belonged to a Turkish fami- 
ly of chieftains who were descended from a daughter of Yezdgird 
the last emperor of the Persians. High pedigree is also assigned 
to Shahaji whose descent from the Udaipur Sisodia Rajput family 
was believed in even in hisdays. The story of Sabuktagin be- 
ing descended from Yezdgird is said to have been told by Mah- 
mud himself (Tabakat-i-Nasiri). It is not necessary that great 
men must have illustrious lineage, but popular sentiment is not 
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satisfied unless an illustrious origin whether real or imaginary 
is assigned to the great men of the nation. Whatever the truth 
of the story, we may note the similarity of Shahaji and 
Sabuktagin in this respect also. 


Popular belief also assigns divine greatness to the birth 
of Mahmud as to the birth of Shivaji, Mahmud being as great 
a favourite, religiously considered, with the Mahomedans, 
as Shivaji is with the Hindus. It is related that Sabuktagin 
once while hunting seized a buck and taking it up on horse- 
back turned homewards. Seeing the mother of the buck follow- 
ing him to a great distance, he was moved with compassion 
for the affliction of the mother and set down the buck to the 
delight of the female deer. Mahomet appeared to him in a 
dream and applauded his act of kindness and promised him a 
kingdom. It is also stated that when Mahmud was born, 
Sabuktagin had a dream, presaging the birth of the great king, 
in which he saw a tremendous tree grow suddenly from the fire- 
place in his house. As he was telling his dream, news came of 
Mahmud’s birth which fell on the same day as the day of 
the birth of the great prophet and Sabuktagin said “I name the 
child Mahmud”. Such stories about heroes naturally arise 
after they have achieved their greatness. A third story relates 
that, on the day Mahmud was born, the ido! temple at Wahind 
fal] in the same way as at the birth of the great prophet the 
fire temple in the palace of the Persian kings was destroyed 
by an earthquake. This presaged the relentless war which 
Mahmud was to wage against the idolatry of the Hindus. 
Mahmud was born on the 10th of Mohurrum in 361 H corres- 
ponding to 2nd October 971 ( Tabakat-i-Nasiri and Elliot p. 69 ) 
but Firishta has given the 9th of Mohurrum 357 H (note ditto). 
This makes a difference of nearly four years. Sabuktagin 
ruled from 977 to 997 A. D. He extended his dominions in the 
south by conquering Kandahar and Bust the capital of 
Zabulistan and he tried to extend the same towards the east 
where the kingdoms of India lay. His immediate neighbour on 
that side was Jaipal described variously as king of Hindustan, 
of Kabul and of Lahore. We must determine who this king 
was, as even so late as Sir Vincent Smith different views have 
been entertained on this subject. 


CHAPTER III. 
JAIPAL KING OF HINDUSTAN. 


Who was Jaipal king of Hindustan? He is evidently the 
king of Kabul belonging to the Brahmin dynasty founded by 
Lalliya and described in the previous volumes. (Vol. IT. p. 157 
and Vol. J. p.201). But this obvious identification has not 
been accepted by the now almost authoritative Early History 
of India which states even in the third edition (1914) as 
follows “In those days a large kingdom comprising the upper 
valley of the Indus and most of the Panjab to the north of Sind 
extending westward to the mountain and eastward to the 
Hakra river was governed by a king named Jaipal whose capi- 
tal was Bathinda ( Bhatinda) situated s.s. w. of Lahore and 
westward from Patiala”. This, though not expressly, clearly ‘ 
distinguishes this Jaipal from the Brahmin Jaipal king of 
Kabul. In the foot-note here (p. 382) Smith remarks that 
this summary statement has been given by him from Raverty> 
differing as it does from current accounts’’. He gives greater 
details in his article on the Chandellas in I. A. XX XVII (1908 ) 
where he refers for Bathinda to a note in Raverty’s translation 
of Tabakat-i-Nasiri and further observes in a note there that 
Miss Duff in her ‘chronology’ is wrong when she identifies 
this Jaipal with the Jaipal of Wahind. He further states in 
a note on p. 383 E. H. I. that “ Elliot mixes up the dynasty of 
Bathinda commonly called the Shahis of Ohind with that of 
Kabul and so renders the whole story unintelligible”. But 
after giving due consideration to the arguments advanced by 
Raverty in the aforementioned note and the whole evidence on 
this subject, it appears to us that Sir Vincent Smith is mis- 
taken in setting up a distinct kingdom for this Jaipal and that 
the earlier view of Miss Duff and Elliot is correct. We pro- 
ceed to examine this question at length. 


In the first place the reason why Raverty was led to 
suggest this new theory appears to be that Wamand was read 
in Nasiri for Wahind where the statement is made that ‘‘On 
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the day Mahmud was born, an idol-temple in Wamand in 
Pershaur on the Indus fell.” Raverty supposed that this 
temple was to the east of the Indus and he made an attempt to 
read the name Wamand in several ways. It may be noted 
that in Persian and probably even in Arabic writing, the 
absence of dots defeats the correct pronunciation of Indian 
names ; as b, p, t, n as also v, and d, and h, ch and j are often 
not to be distinguished. And Col. Raverty finally fixed upon 
Bathinda as the proper pronunciation of the name and took 
hint for this from'a Persian history of the Rajas of Jammu 
written by a Hindu author, wherein was found the statement 
that Jaipal’s capital and place of residence was Bathinda. 
Now no reference is given to this history, nor is its date 
mentioned and it is possible that even here Bathinda is a mis- 
reading, or miswriting in the Persian copy, of an original 
Wahind. Nay more, since the Jammu chronicler appears to be 
& modern writer and not a contemporary of Mahmud, he must 
have taken this statement from some previous Persian history 
and himself read Bathinda wrongly for Ohind or Wahind. It 
is to be wondered how Col. Raverty was misled by this 
Jammu chronicle and it is still more to be wondered how Sir 
Vincent Smith was misled by this note of Col. Raverty. We 
proceed to give in detail the arguments which arise against 
this view. 


In the first place Al-Beruni, a contemporary of Mahmud 
and 2 well-informed writer, does not mention in his geography 
of India this capital of Jaipal. We have specially given this 
geographical chapter from Al-Beruni’s ‘India’ in order that, 
the reader may have a correct idea of the political divisions of 
India existing at the time of Mahmud. Al-Beruni mentions 
distinctly Wahind as the capital of Kandhar which is equiva- 
lent to Gandhara and places it on the west of the Indus and 
then gives Peshawar, Kabul, and Ghazni. He mentions 
Mandahukur as capital of Lohawar east of the Ravi. This 
town has not been identified but it can not be equated with 
Bathinda as it is not on the Ravi and on the east of it. (Perhaps 
this is a wrong translation for Lohawar capital of Mandahu- 
kur ). It seems probable that the Brahmin kings of Kabul were 
at this time masters of the whole of the Panjab. The extent of 
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the kingdom of Jaipal as given by Smith from Mahomedan 
historians is of course correct. From the mountains to the’ 
west of the Indus it extended over the Panjab to the river 
Ghaggar or Hakra of the Mahomedans. But the kingdom of 
Wahind and Kabul cannot be separated from this kingdom for 
these were one and the same kingdom. 


Al-Idrisi again writing some years after Al-Beruni distinct- 
ly states that Atrasa on the Ganges was a frontier fortress of 
the Kanauj kingdom the limits of which extend as far as Kabul 
and Lohawar. He distinctly makes Kabul and Lohawar one 
kingdom conterminous with the kingdom of Kanauj. Thr vate 
of political divisions in India in the beginning of the eleventh 
century clearly shows that there was no separate kingdom of 
the Panjab. The same thing appears from the statements of 
Al-Masudi who wrote about 953 A. D. that the Indus comes 
from the uplands of Sind, Kanauj, Kashmir, Kandhar and 
Tafan. Only four kingdoms are here mentioned; Kandhar 
being the kingdom of Gandhara of which Pershawar (Peshawar 
formerly Purushapur) was the ancient capital. Lastly even in 
the Tabakat-i-Nasiri the idol temple is said to be in Wamand 
or Wahind in Pershaur which plainly means “In the province 
of Peshawar. ” 


Historical considerations as well as geographical point to 
the same conclusion. First the names of the three kings 
mentioned are identical and come in the same order. Jaipal 
was succeeded by Anandapala and he by Trilochanpala 
both in the kingdom of Kabul and in this supposed kingdom 
of Bathinda. In his article inI. A. XXXVII Smith gives the 
name of the last king as Brahmanapala but this is again a 
misreading for Trilochanapala t being mistaken for b and ch 
being mistaken for h. Any person conversant with Persian 
orthography can see how Brahmanapala may be read for an 
original Trilochanapala. The name is in fact read by some as 
Tirojanpal. Brahmanapala is not a name which can be taken 
to be a Hindu name and is certainly a misreading for Trilocha- 
napala which was long ago suggested as the proper reading 
even by noted European scholars. The identity of the three 
names and their identical order would go far in favour of the 
two kingdoms being one. 
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Further, these ‘kings of Hindustan’ are everywhere des- 
cribed as Brahmin kings and we know that the kings of Kabul 
were Brahmins. We find Brahmin kings at this time in Kabul 
only and this also shows that the two kingdoms must be the 
same. Again the great glory of the Shahi kings of Wahind or 
Udabhanda described and deplored by Kalhana in the Rajataran- 
gini can only be explained by holding that their kingdom ex- 
tended over nearly the Avhole of the Panjab. It could not have 
been tonfined to Kabul and Wahind only. Lastly when it is 
stated that Mahmud after conquering Jaipal in the battle fought 
near Peshawar went and attacked the capital of Jaipal, we are 
nearly certain that this capital was Wahind in the vicinity of 
Peshawar on the west of the Indus and could not have been 
Bhatinda so very distant as to require Mahmud to cross all the 
rivers of the Panjab and come as far as Patiala on the south of 
the Sutlej. It is, therefore, almost certain that the capital of 
Jaipal king of Hindustan was Wahind. 


It would be interesting to explain how Jaipal is called king 
of Hindustan as also of Kabul and often of Lahore. It is clear 
that before the 10th century the whole country east of the 
Helmand was Hindustan. Even Ghazni when it was first 
taken by Yakub-i-lais was in India and so was Kabul (See Vol. I 
p. 191) and Kandahar ‘which was in the country of Rajputs 
(Al-Masudi, 953 A. D.). When the Ghazni kingdom was foun- 
ded, it was bounded east, south and north and even west by Hin- 
dustan and Sabuktagin conquered the adjacent parts of India 
gradually and included them in the kingdom of Ghazni. 
Jaipal was king to the east and north of Ghazni; this country 
was still properly called Hindustan, the people} being still 
Hindus. The Brahmin dynasty founded by Lalliya: ruled ori- 
ginally in Kabul. When Yakub-i-lais conquered Kabul and the 
citadel was taken and retained by the Mahomedans, it appears 
probable that the Brahmin kings removed their capital to 
Wahind though they still retained possession of the town of 
Kabul. The surroundiug country was also in their possession. 
That they did not dislodge the Mahomedans from the citadel 
of Kabul seems strange ; but the fact of its being in the hands 
of thie Mahomedans seems certain from its being clearly men- 
tioned in Mahomedan writings. Possibly the Brahmin dynasty 
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for a time acknowledged the supremacy of the’ Mahomedans 
(See Wol. I p. 193). One Kabul Shah even offered to assist his 
suzerain Mahomedan king of Ghazni against the invading: 
Turks (See ditto), Whatever the reason, a Mahomedan garrison. 
remained in the citadel of Kabul and the Brahmin kings 
of Kabul must have found it convenient to shift to Wahind or 
Udabhanda on the west bank of the Indus. 


But they retained possession of the town of Kabul and 
always respected it as their original capital. Writers have stated 
that every king of this family had to be crowned in Kabul; 
“otherwise the people would not acknowledge him king” 
(Vol. I p. 201). The Brahmin kings though they resided 
in Wahind went to Kabul for their coronation. Such action can 
well be conceived when we remember that in modern history 
the Peshwas residing in Poona had to go to Satara and be 
invested with the robe of Peshwa or minister at the hands of 
the titular king. The Brahmin kings of Kabul were similarly 
originally commanders-in-chief (or Sphalapati) of the Kshatriya 
kings of Kabul and people would insist on their assuming their 
dignity in Kabul. The above remark of the Mahomedan 
writers becomes easily understandable when we remember that 
Kabul was the original capital and Wahind the new capital of 
these Brahmin Shahi kings. 


The kings of Kabul and Wahind appear to have extended 
their dominion to the Panjab some time in the 10th century 
and not before. We know that Lalliya the founder was con- 
quered by a Kashmirian king and Kabul itself was held in 
subjection fora time by Kashmir. In the Panjab then ruled 
some Tekka king and Kashmir kings and even the kings of 
Kanauj and Multan held territories in the Panjab adjacent to 
their kingdoms. But in the 10th century the evidence of Al- 
Masudi* and Al-Idrisi show that the Kabul or Gandhara kings 
held the Panjab as far as Lahore so that their territory was 
conterminous with that of Kanauj. Lahore was their capital 
in the Panjab. Who founded this city does not appear. It was 
called Lohapura and popular tradition says it was founded by 
Lava son of Rama, (Lahore Gazetteer); but historically speak- 


eee 


* Translation by Aloys Sprenger Vol. I, has-the following sentence ‘the Hindu nation 
extends from the mountain of Khorasan to that of Tibet.’ 
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ing, as Hiuen Tsang does not mention it, we may safely hold 
that the city was founded or at least it came to importance in 
the days of these Brahmin kings who are thus described various- 
ly as kings of Hindustan, of Kabul, of Wahind and of Lahore. 
Lahore is written usually in early Mahomedan writings as 
Lohawur, or even Lohur which in Sanskrit would be Lohapura. 
Rao Bahadur Dayaram Sahani has noted in tlie annual report 
for 1917 (p. 20) three inscriptions belonging to these kings des- 
cribed by him properly enough as kings of Kabul and the 
Panjab, now lying in the Lahore museum. The first belongs to 
Bhima described in the inscription as king of kings, Bhima- 
deva with the mace son of Kalaka (ma) lavarman. The other 
two short inscriptions belong to Jayapaladeva who is described 
as son of Bhimadeva. Rao Bahadur Sahani thinks that the title 
varman given to Kamala makes it certain that he was a Ksha- 
triya and not a Brahmin “as Al-Beruni and those that follow him 
believe”. Butit is impossible to ignore the statement of such a 
critical and contemporaneous writer as Al-Beruni. There is no 
reason why he should wrongly describe these kings as Brahmins. 
The name-ending suffix whether varman, gupta or dasa is again 
not conclusive as to caste as we find aH these three originally 
applicable to Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras*respectively, taken ; 
by Brahmins. But further the dynasty of Kamalu was for 
all practical purposes Kshatriya and it is no wonder if Kamala 
who was actually aking is called Kamalavarman. It may, 
therefore we think, still be believed that these kings were Brah- 
mins by caste though their marriage relations were made with 
Kshatriya ruling families. Chandanadasa Vaisya, Narayanadas 
Brahmin and Bhagw4ndas Rajput are other instances. 


* It may be ficatiowes that Mahidasa Aitareya the author of {he Aitareya Rigveda Brah- 
mana is treated in legend ason of a Brahmin froma Sudra woman but even then according to 
caste rules then obtaining he would be a Brhamin like % Vyasa. Sudasa similarly of the Vedas 
is wrongly treated from name ending by some asa Sudra king. But Sudasa is a Kshatriya 
name in both the solar and lunar genealogies. Vishnugnpta author of the Panchatantra 
was a Brahmin, 


NOTE—MOHYAL BRAHMINS. 


The Mohyals who are a subsect of the Saresvata Brahmins and who 
are found all over the Panjab, the North-Western Frontier Province and 
even Afghanistan claim with justice and propriety that Jaipal and Ananda- 
pala were Mohyal Brahmins. The Mohyal Brahmins throughout Mahome- 
dan, Sikh and British times have undoubtedly distinguished themselves as 
great generals and soldiers. Indeed these Brahmins hold that begging or 
trading is prohibited to them. They believe that they are descended from 
ASvatthama and other Brahmin heroes of the Mahabharata. Whatever this 
may be, it is probable that this Brahmin subcaste became Kshatriys or 
military caste and attained to fame in the days of the Shahi Brahmin kings 
of Kabul. Indeed their case is similar to the case, in later times, of the 
Chitpawan Brabmins. From the days of Balaji Vishwanath, first Peshwa, 
the Chitpawans became’a military casto andinthe time of the Peshwas 
thoy were employed hoth as military and civil officers. Under the British 
they are employed only in civil services naturally enough. 


The Mohyals are divided into seven exogamouns families; Datta, Vaid, 
Bali, Chhibbar, Mohan, Bamwal and Lawa. Jaipal is said by Mohyals to be 
a Datta with Bharadvaja gotra. It may be mentioned that Rambhuj 
Datta Chowdhari of Amritsar was a Mohyal Datta and the revenue minister 
to the Jate Amir of Afghanistan, Dewan Narayandas of Bhera now aged 90, 
is a Mobyal Chhibbar. It is not necessary here to mention the noted 
Mobyal commanders who distinguished themselves in Mahomedan, Sikh 
and Britlsh times. 


CHAPTER IV 


SABUKTAGIN AND JAIPAL, 


The history of the conflicts of Turks and Hindus and espe- 
cially of the invasions of India by Mahmud has been written 
in detail by Mahomedan historians from Al-Utbi a contemp- 
orary of Mahmud to Firishta who lived about 1500 A. D. in the 
Deccan and by European writers from gifted Gibbon down to 
Elliot, Elphinstone &c, and Lane-Poole and Smith, as also 
by noted German and French writers. Dr. Vincent Smith fur- 
ther has brought to bear upon this history his extensive know. 
ledge of Indian epigraphic and numismatic evidence, Yet the 
history requires to be sifted and reconsidered from the Indian 
point of view and in the light of modern Indian research. It 
requires to be examined in the crucible of historical probabili- 
ties and tested by the fire of historical criticism. It is no doubt 
impossible to add many new facts but it is possible to reject 
some absurd stories and ideas. We shall try to do this in the 
succeeding chapters, as far as can be done by bringing to bear 
upon this history the light derived from modern Indian re- 
search and by looking at it from the view-point of the Hindus. 
It may be pointed out that even contemporary historians like 
Utbi who are more to be relied upon than any later writers 
have to be subjected to the usual criticism ; much more so later 
writers like Firishta. 


Sabuktagin having established himself in the principality 
of Ghazni naturally tried to extend his dominion. This small 
principality was like a drop of oil on the surface of the expanse 
of Hindu waters. But the oil expanded on all sides till it 
spread, in the days of his son, over the whole expanse of Af- 
ghanistan and the Panjab. Sabuktagin first conquered Kandahar 
and Bust, capital of the Rajput country, as stated before. He 
also conquered and annexed Al-Rukhaj or Arachosia of the 
Greeks which was called “White India” by the Parthians 
( Vol. I. p. 191). Conquering Kasdar the capital and its king 
he made him a tributary using the coin and name of Sabukta- 
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gin (Utbi p. 33). Having thus secured his rear, Sabukta- 
gin aspired to conquer east and north and naturally came into 
conflict with Jaipal king of Kabul and Wahind. 


It is needless to enquire who was the aggressor, for the 
law among kings and even nations or peoples not only in 
ancient times but even in the twentieth century was and is 
the law of the brute, viz. that the strong should despoil and 
even destroy the weak. Utbi simply says “ Having completed 
the conquest of Kasdar, Sabuktagin directed his thoughts to- 
wards the conquest of the infidels”. “ To the desire of conquest 
was added the zeal of the true believer”. ‘‘ With sincere 
fervour and pure design of pleasing God he undertook the hard- 
ship of that sacred war and possessed himself of many castles 
and strongholds of those far lands”. “ By these fortified places 
and territories he augmented the boundaries of his kingdom”. 
“ But when Jaipal king of Hindustan marked these things and 
saw the line of his frontier continually diminishing and the 
losses caused every moment in his states, that grievance ren- 
dered him inconsolable ” ( Utbi. p.34). He, therefore, attempt- 
ed to muster his full force to oppose Sabuktagin. Utbi relates 
that a strong force composed of many allies entered into the 
territory of Sabuktagin who advanced from Ghazni to meet 
it. There was a terrible conflict lasting for many days. 
“ Eventually Mahmud suggested to his father that in the region 
where the encampment of the accursed lay, the water of 
a spring was clean and bright, but whenever any impure thing 
was thrown into it, furious winds arose and a bitter cold suc- 
ceeded. Nasiruddin, therefore, commanded that they should 
cast some wine flasks into the fountain. Immediately a grey 
mist spread over the land, extreme cold came and the soldiers 
of Jaipal could not endure their sufferings. He therefore sued 
for peace and on his threatening that all the Rajputs would die 
the death of despair on their swords, peace was granted on 
condition that a large sum of money was given and a number 
of elephants, as also certain fortresses in the country of Jaipal 
were handed over tothe Moslems. Thereupon Jaipal retired 
but eventually when in his country he refused to hand over 
the fortresses and imprisoned the men who had come to take 
possession. Sabuktagin who had marched back to Ghazni 
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again set out with his army and plundered Jaipal’s territory, 
massacred the inhabitants and carried away the children and 
cattle as booty” (Utbi. p. 39). He made the territory of Lamghan 


entirely stript and bare and destroying the temples built mosques 
in their place. 


“When Jaipal witnessed the destruction of his kingdom 
and the consequences of his treacherous infraction of the treaty 
he found himself powerless to do anything. He, therefore, 
despatched letters to the various princes of India imploring 
aid”. “An innumerable army assembled and advanced. The 
Amir, whose forces were comparatively few, ordered that suc- 
cessive attacks by cohorts of his horsemen should be made and 
in this way they forced their onward march and terrified the 
infidels. Then they made one simultaneous charge and made 
some prisoners while the rest fled throwing away their weapons 
ard incumbrances”. “The judgment of God is upon those 
who stray away from Him and this judgment cannot be eva- 
ded”. “The Hindus did not invade again and this territory 
was entirely annexed to the land of Islam and the inhabitants 
brought beneath the wings of his prosperous care”. “And 
whenever he needed, a thousand horsemen attended his stirrup”. 


Such is the account given by Utbi of the conflicts between 
the Amir Sabuktagin and Jaipal. They were two in number 
and until the end of his reign Sabuktagin does not appear to 
have had any further conflicts with Jaipal worth mentioning, 
his attention being engaged towards the west in succouring 
his overlord Mansur bin Nuh, the Samani king, in increasing 
his influence at his court and in acquiring provinces, so to 
speak, in Jaghir. Mahmud is said to have assisted his father 
in both these conflicts as also in his activities in the west 
in the Samani empire. 

Subsequent Mahomedan historians have added to this 
account many more details which may be neglected; but this 
account itself requires to be subjected to the test of probability 
and historical criticism. Utbi has not given the dates of these 
events and Utbi’s dates are often faulty (Elliot II). Sabukta-, 
gin ruled from 977 to 997 A. D. and these events may be taken to 
have happened about 980 to 985 A. D. If the date of Mahmud’s 
birth be taken as October 971, he would be too young to take 
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part in these wars but if it be taken four years earlier, he would 
be then from 14-to 17 years of age and a young prince of 
this age in the east is considered fit, and is allowed, to take 
part in actual fighting. But he can not be taken to be able to 
give counsel to his father or to insist on continuing hostilities 
to the bitter end, as later Mahomedan historians represent, 
Then again, the supernatural element in the account has to be 
given up and we may believe that the intense cold and mist 
or snowfall which came to discomfit the Hindus in the first 
battle was a natural phenomenon and was not caused by any 
supernatural agency. The story of the water of the fountain 
in the Hindu camp being defiled may, however, be believed in 
as the Rajputs of those days, at least the reigning kings, 
abstained from wine, as even Arab writers testify (See Vol. II 
p. 185). Especially Jaipal being a Brahmin must certainly 
have abstained from wine. The spoiling again of the water 
from which the enemy drinks is a measure which is often 
resorted to in war. It is advocated even in the Mahabharata. 
It was practised in ancient western fights and was resorted to 
even in the last European. War. Handicapped for want of 
pure water to drink and harassed by the intense cold of the 
inclement adventitious weather to which the soldiers of the 
plains of Northern India were not accustomed, this confederacy 
of Indian princes failed tc achieve its object. But it was not 
defeated and the Rajputs were ready to sell their lives dearly 
if necessary. It seems probable that the negotiations for peace 
at this first battle must have ended in honourable terms of 
peace, viz: the payment of an indemnity and the present ofa num- 
ber of elephants. And the allies must have returned home. 


This view is further supported by Indian epigraphic 
evidence (as already stated in Vol. II p. 127) which shows 
that the Chandella king Dhanga who appears to have taken 
part in this confederacy of Indian princes is declared to be 
“the equal of Hammira”. This battle was most probably a 
drawn one and the Indian allies returned in consequence of 
inclement weather. The battle may be taken to have been 
fought in 980 A. D. Dhanga began his reign about 950 and 
ruled long till about 1000 A. D. and died when he was above 
@ bundred years old. 
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When Firishta and other later historians write that kings 
of Delhi, Ajmer, Kanauj and Kalanjar took part in this war, 
they certainly exaggerate and bring kings of later renown 
into the affair. We know and have seen that Delhi was in- 
significant in 980 A. D.; it is not even mentioned by Al-Beruni 
in bis geographical chapter on India. And Ajmer had not even 
been founded; and the Chauhan kings of Sambhar were not so 
strong as to senda contingent. Bhoja of Malwa came later 
still, i. e. in 1010 A. D. to the throne. Al-Utbi has not given 
the names of the countries in India whose kings took part in 
this general endeavour. And Indian epigraphic evidence 
speaks of Dhanga only. Kanauj or the imperial Hindu king- 
dom of Northern India might have taken part in the confede- 
racy. From the Chamba Gazetteer we find that its king Sahila- 
varman took part in this religious war. 

Utbi’s account of the second battle seems to be of more 
doubtful credibility; In the first place the first defeat of the 
Hindus was only nominal and the delivery of fortresses in 
Jaipal’s territory was a condition too exacting. Secondly, if it 
had been agreed upon, Jaipal was not the man treacherously to 
break it as soon as he was safe within his own country. The 
Brahmin kings of Kabul, like in fact the Rajput kings of the 
whole of India at this time, were men of honour. Even Al- 
Beruni praises this high character; Mahomedan though he 
was, he was a truthful observer of the Hindus and their charac- 
ter and he gives a very flattering description of the probity 
and goodness of these kings of Kabul “In all their grandeur” 
he remarks ( Vol. II Sachau p. 10) “ they never slackened their 
ardent desire for doing what was good and right; they are 
men of noble sentiment and noble bearing.” Thirdly, it is not 
possible that kings of different countries in India would again 
combine so soon after their first attempt had failed. Lastly, if 
the combined army was so vast as to number about one lakh of 
men and included several hundreds of elephants, the tactics of 
Sabuktagin in attacking them incessantly with bodies of 500 
horsemen could not have succeeded and the Hindus could not 
have been so signally defeated. Sir Vincent Smith mentions 
here the fact that Alexander had adopted the same tactics in 
his battle with Porus. But Alexander's cavalry was disciplined 
and Sabuktagin’s cavalry could not have been a disciplined 
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force in the sense that Alexander’s cavalry was. The Rajputs 
too were not less known for their cavalry and it is impossible 
to believe that in such a vast force there was no cavalry with 
the Hindus. The Pratiharas of Kanauj were, even according 
to Arab writers, known for their numerous and efficient cavalry. 
And the Kanauj monarch, the foremost king and emperor in 
Middle India contiguous to the kingdom of Jaipal, must have 
been one of the allies assembled to assist Jaipal and he is 
actually mentioned as taking part. The probability is that this 
account of the second battle is an exaggerated one containing a 
repetition of the story of the assembling of allies with a vast force, 
It seems that Sabuktagin must again have invaded the territory 
of Jaipal after some time on one pretext or another or on no 
pretext whatever for reasons stated in the beginning. And 

Jaipal must have opposed him with such force as he could 
' muster from his own kingdom and he was signally defeated. 
He lost much of his territory upto the Indus but not the whole 
of Gandhara. He may have lost the southern part of it includ- 
ing Bannu, for he still appears to be ruling in Parshawar 
and Wahind as we shall presently see. 

Sabuktagin appears to have thoroughly incorporated the 
conquered territory with his own kingdom, by forcible conver- 
sion of the people to Mahomedanism. Elliot thinks that both 
the battles may have been fought in the valley of Lamghan or 
Jalalabad (IT. p. 436). And Lamghan south and north of Kabul 
river must have been lost to Jaipal. The story of the conversion 
of the,Aspahdad of Kabul, incidently related by Al-Beruni, 
must have belonged to this period and not to the time of 
Alptagin as is supposed by some (Elliot II p. 420), as it 
appears that Jaipal was long called king of Kabul also. 


After this affair, according to Utbi, Sabuktagin’s attention 
was absorbed by his affairs in the Samani empire, and this was 
feasible as his eastern frontier up to the moutain range to the 
west of the Indus was now safe. Mansur died about this time 
and he was succeeded by his son Nuh who called upon his 
services in crushing certain rebellions in his provinces and 
Sabuktagin gladly and loyally gave this assistance and quelled 
the rebellions. He was rewarded with the governorship of 
Khorasan and Sabuktagin appointed Mahmud to that post. 
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Mahmud was here attacked by a rebel, Abu Ali, and in the fierce 
battle fought with him Mahmud distinguished himself by his 
personal bravery. In this battle Hindu soldiers and elephants 
were used by Mahmud. As weshall have to explain elsewhere, 
Hindu soldiers had no objection to fight for anyone who paid 
them. But the chief thing to be pointed out here is that Mah- 
mud could use elephants with great advantage and the cavalry 
of the enemy could not do any thing against them. “ The war 
elephants seized the horsemen with their trunks and broke their 
backs beneath their feet until innumerable people perished on 
that battle-field”. (Utbi p. 162). 

Eventually Sabuktagin became so powerful in the Samani 
empire by means of his powerful and disciplined army that he 
could make and unmake viziers at Bokhara the capital of the 
Samani kings, as Shahaji could make and unmake kings in 
Nizamshahi and even kept the Samani emperor Nuh in 
fear of himself as Shahaji was feared at Bijapur. Sabuktagin 
usually resided at Balkh and not at Ghazni latterly and even~ 
tually died there He intended to return to Ghazni but that 
was not to be. He left the Ghazni kingdom to his son Ismail 
by will, probably thinking that Mahmud would be satisfied 
with his governorship of Khorasan at the capital of which viz: 
Nishapur he resided. This was again something like what 
happened to Shivaji. Shahaji left his own acquisitions at Ban- 
galore to his other son and left Shivaji to remain content with 
the Poona Jaghir. Apparently Mahmud and Shivaji, though 
more capable, were less favourite with their fathers than their 
brothers. However in both cases the more capable son asserted 
himself and eventually became the master of the whole 
estate. Itis needless to relate at length how Mahmud laid 
claim to Ghazni and the treasure amassed there and being 
opposed advanced on Ghazni, fought a battle with Ismail 
before its walls, defeated him and eventually took him prisoner. 
In this battle “black masses of elephants fought on the side of 
Ismail but to no avail”. Elephants were useful within certain 
limits and Sabuktagin like other Mahomedan kings kept 
elephants and used them in fighting. Naturally these were at 
this time in the hands of Ismail whose incapacity, however, pre- 
vented him from using them with effect. By this battle Mahmud 
became the master of the Ghaznavide kingdom in 997 A. D. 


CHAPTER V. 


MAHMUD AND JAIPAL. 


After coming to the throne, Mahmud’s attention was for 

a time directed towards the west. From the Samani emperor 
Nuh, he requested investiture with his father’s dignities and 
Nuh confirmed him in the government of Balkh, Herat, Bost and 
Sarmadh. As to the governorship of Nishapur ( Khorasan ) and 
the generalship of the army the new emperor Mansur, Nuh’s 
son, thought they might remain with Bektuzun a loyal and 
capable servant of the state who had meanwhile been entrusted 
with them. But Mahmud would not tolerate this and moved 
with his army against Bektuzun; but when Mansur himself 
advanced against him, he was loyal enough not to attack, his 
‘master and retired to a safe distance. But the Samani kingdom 
was now nearing its end and certain unscrupulous officers 
seized the young emperor Mansur and put out the eyes of that 
young and handsome prince. Mahmud in rage moved against 
these rebellious officers who fled with the new king whom they 
had raised to the throne in place of Mansur. Mahmud refused 
allegiance to this puppet and declared himself independent 
king of Khorasan and Ghazni. The Khalif Kadir Billa of 
Baghdad acknowledged him as sovereign ruler and sent him a 
robe of investiture and conferred upon him the title Yaminud- 
daulat-va-Aminulmillat (right hand of the empire and guardian 
of religion ). Mahmud received the messenger with great 
honour and the title assumed by him as independent king was 
not Amir which he and his father used already but Sultana 
title never used before him by any Mahomedan king. This 
title after him became general and Amir came down to signify 
a subordinate Sardar. Utbi records that Mahmud ruled justly 
and wisely in Khorasan and secured happiness to the people. 
As to the Samani capital Bokhara, as already stated, it was 
subsequently seized by Ilekkhan the Turkish king of Kashgar 
who imprisoned and eventually probably put to death all the 
representatives of the Samani dynasty which thus came to an 
end in the beginning of the reign of Mahmud. This was just 
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like what happened at Bijapur. Shivaji proclaimed himself king 
by his Rajyabhisheka or religious ceremony of coronation at 
the hands of Gagabhatta who gave him the new title of 
Chhatrapati, as the Mahomedan religious head at Baghdad 
gave the necessary religious sanction to the assumption of 
independence by Mahmud and gave him the new title of Sultan. 
And Shivaji’s overlord, the Bijapur Sultan, was soon over- 
thrown after this hy Aurangjeb, the Ilekkhan of India, who 
removed the last claimant of Bijapur to Delhi and annexed the 
remaining territory of Bijapur to the Mogul empire. ‘The 
actions of destiny working through human nature which is the 
same every where must necessarily be usually similar. 


These events happened between 997 and 1000 A. D. (the 
Samani kingdom ending five years later in 1005 A.D.) and 
Mahmud became the master of a large portion of the Samani 
kingdom including Khorasan. He was engaged in conquering 
Sistan, another province of the Samani kingdom when news 
reached him that Jaipal was arming himself; probably Mahmud’s 
generals had attacked Jaipal’s dominions and he was preparing 
fora conflict. With the suddenness of resolve and celerity 
of movement which distinguished this great vanquisher as also 
Shivaji, Mahmud moved from the west and entered the terri- 
tory of Jaipal at the head of 15,000 cavalry. For such sudden 
movements, cavalry is best suited and we find both Matimud 
and Shivaji using cavalry on such occasions. “ Pershawar 
(Peshawar) was in the midst of the land of Hindustan” 
( Utbi p. 280 ) which means that Jaipal was still master of this 
part west of the Indus, with his capital at Wahind. It appeais 
that Jaipal’s preparations were not complete. He delayed 
the commencement of the battle in order that those men 
of his army who were coming up should arrive ( Utbi p. 81). 
But the Sultan saw his opportunity and at, once attacked 
Jaipal. The battle was bloody and by mid-day 5000 of the 
infidels were cut in half by the sword. And Jaipal with 
all his family and children and several officers was taken 
prisoner. “The booty in ornaments was incalculable. So 
many necklaces were found on the necks of the princely 
prisoners and of the wounded and the slain, set with rubies 
and pearls and diamonds, that the army of Islam obtained 
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unlimited riches”. The rage of Hindu kings and nobles for 
ornaments has been marked even by Arab travellers (See 
Vol. II, p. 187); but it is strange that Jaipal and his Sardars 
and even soldiers should have gone to the battle-field, bedecked 
as if for a marriage procession. It seems prcbable that they 
were not prepared for battle and were attacked when encamped. 
“Thousands of children and young people and girls were 
obtained from that country and all those provinces of India 
which were on the side of Khorasan (i.e. on the west of the 
Indus) submitted to the Sultan.” This victory took place on 
the 8th of Mohorrum in the year 392 H. (1001 A. D.) and “the 
news‘of it spread to the most distant horizon.” (Utbi p. 283). 


Such was the memorable battle fought on the plains of 
Peshawar in 1001 A. D. which put an end to the dominion of 
the Hindus to the west of the Indus and even their future 
existence there. For the Sultan finished his victory by push- 
ing on to Wahind the capital of Jaipal and conquered and 
captured that place. This place could not be Bhatinda as is 
supposed by some as the latter would be too distant from Pesha- 
war, being on the south of the Sutlej. Mahmud could not have 
traversed the whole of the Panjab with his limited force as 
stated already and as pointed out long ago by Elliot (II p. 438). 
The whole country to the west of the Indus, or on the side of 
Khorasan in the words of Utbi, was annexed and not only 
brought under Mahomedan rule but entirely “purified from 
filthy ungodliness” by the forcible conversion of the people. 
“The soldiers of India in the hills and castles of these frontiers 
who stirred up violence and wickedness were made the food 
of swords and the subject of justice”. The frontier tribes 
gave trouble to Mahmud as they do now and he punished them 
severely. Their conversion and the conversion of the people 
to the west of the Indus generally belongs to this period. Mahmud 
thus not only knew how to annex provinces but also knew 
how to cement his annexations by forcible conversion, a subject 
on which we shall have to speak at length later on. 

With regard to Jaipal and his family, Mahmud is said to 
have ordered their detention in a fortress in Khorasan. Whe- 
ther Jaipal was taken to such a distant place or not, it appears 
that Mahmud soon released him, taking from him 50 elephants 
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4s ransom and his son as hostage and dismissed him to his 
kingdom which now lay to the east of the Indus. Instead of 
returning to it, Jaipal, feeling deeply the ignominy of his cap- 
ture and imprisonment and being perhaps very old, thought 
himself unfit to rule and burnt himself on a pyre as many 
Hindus, even kings, in those days did. Utbi says that a letter 
was received by his son who was a hostage with Mahmud 
announcing this self-immolation and this son who was Ananda- 
pala himself, the successor of Jaipal, Mahmud set at liberty and 
allowed peacefully to go and rule his kingdom. The tragic 
end of Jaipal and his long life, unfortunate throughout its 
length, cannot but raise our pity and admiration for his 
dignified death. 


Mahmud after this event consolidated his power in the 
west by entering into a formal alliance with Ilekkhan the Turk 
who had taken Bokhara by this time. Mahmud obtained the 
,outhern provinces of the Samani kingdom, Khorasan and 
others, while Ilekkhan retained Mawarur-nabar the province 
to the north of the Oxus, with Bokhara the principal city of 
the Samani kingdom. Mahmud appears to have strengthened 
this peace with Ilekkhan by marrying his daughter to his son. 
Thus secure in the west of his kingdom, Mahmud was free to 
devote his attention to Hindustan the riches and idols of 
which tempted his desire and offended ‘his religious zeal. It 
need not be supposed, however, that India was the sole or 
chief subject of thought with Mahmud henceforward. For 
his activities and his energies required, and found scope in, 
watching the west as well as the east and are described with 
equal detail by Utbi. We will, however, properly enough con 
fine our attention now to Mahmud’s doings in reference to 
India. It is sometimes represented that Mahmud made a vow 
to make every yeara religious expedition to India. This is, 
however, not only not correct in fact but is also an afterthought 
of Mahmud’s later chroniclers and Utbi mentions no such/wow. 


CHAPTER VI. 


EXPEDITION TO BHATIA. 


Later Mahomedan historians have counted these expedi- 
tions as twelve and this number has become traditional even 
with European historians. That they were more than twelve 
cannot be doubted and Elliot enumerates seventeen expeditions 
in a detailed note in an appendix to his second volume. It is 
not necessary to discuss here the question of the number of 
these expeditions which is more academic than important and 
we will describe these expeditions in detail without numbering 
them. The next expedition which Mahmud undertook was 
against Bhatia. Unfortunately the exact position of Bhatia 
cannot yet be fixed as historians differ most materially on this 
subject and as we find no arguments strong enough to decide 
in favour of any particular place. We will first give the de- 
scription of this expedition as per Utbi (p. 322-24). “ When 
the Sultan concluded the settlement of the affairs of Sistan, he 
determined on executing his design for the conquest of Bahatia. 
He passed over the Sihun ( Indus ) and the province of Multan 
and encamped before Bahatia. The city had walls which could 
be reached only by eagles and the watchman on it, if he liked, 
might give kisses on the lips of the planet Venus (!!!). It had 
a moat like the girdling sea with a deep and wide abyss. The 
king relying on his migthy heroes came out of the city and gave 
engagement. For three days the Sultan fought and on the 
fourth when the sun arrived in the middle of the ocean of the 
sky, the cry of ‘God is great’ rose to the heavens and the 
Moslems made a charge which wiped out the blackness of those 
infidels. Most of the enemy fled into the fortress, but the 
champions of religion seized upon the passage to the fort. 
Young men of the army filled up the moat and widened the 
passage. Bijairai escaped by: a rope from the fortress into a 
fissure of the mountain and sought refuge in a wood, where he 
was pursued ; but he drew his khanjar and killed himself with 
it. As for his army the greater part passed through the sword. 
A hundred and sixty elephants were captured. The Sultan 
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. made that place a station in order that the country might be 
cleansed from the odiousness of idolatry. And he drew the 
people under the bond of Islam, arranged the construction of 
mosques and appointed Imams. During his return many 
misfortunes befell the army, men and baggage were destroyed, 
many suffered from disgrace and fear; but the precious life of 
the Sultan was saved. Abul-Fath Bosti, Mahmud’s confidante, 
gave him excellent counsel and refused his consent to such 
aims and enterprizes but the Sultan did not accept his advice”. 


We have given this long description from the pen of Utbi 
both to show his poetical manner of description and the diffi- 
culties which consequently arise. Utbi was not an eye-witness 
of these events and he, asecretary of Mahmud, wrote from 
information. It is first difficult to understand why this ex- 
pedition to such a distant place was resolved upon. Utbi 
assigns no reason. Subsequent historians have stated that 
Bijairai was a subordinate of Jaipal and did not pay his quota 
of the tribute to be paid to Mahmud. But that was no reason for 
Mahmud to attack Bijairai. Moreover it does not appear that 
any tribute was promised to be paid by Jaipal when he was 
released by Mahmud. Nor was Anandapala allowed to depart 
on condition of payment of tribute. In fact Mahmud had 
despoiled a large portion of Jaipal’s territory and that was 
sufficient compensation. The cause of this war was, therefore, 
some thing else than this and Utbi gives no clue. The Bhatia 
king was perhaps a powerful independent king to the south- 
west of Multan who laid claim to territory on the western 
side of the Indus and incited the people there. The Bhattis 
were originally masters of Zabulistan as we have already seen. 
The surmise that Jaipal, Anandapadla and others were not 
Brahmins but were Bhattis is not correct according to our 
view. Though the name-ending changed here from deva to 
pala in the Brahmin Shahi line, it does not indicate a change 
of dynasty for deva is as much taken by Kshatriya kings as 
pala and the Shahi kinge though Brahmins were practically 
Kshatriyas, marrying Kshatriya princesses and giving daugh- 
ters to Kshatriya princes. In fine, it does not appear that 
Mahmud. determined to march against Bhatia because the 
king of the place was an offending relation of Jaipal, 
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Whatever the reason which induced Mahmud to undertake 
this difficult and distant expedition, he executed it with his 
usual vigour and completeness. Bijairai (Vijayaraja) also ap- 
pears to have fought bravely and refused to become a prisoner 
and killed himself before the same disgrace as befell Jaipal 
could overtake him. The fighting inhabitants of Bhatia pro- 
bably mostly died on the battle-field and the others accepted 
Islam. No mention is made of persons taken into captivity, 
or of any plunder. This expedition, therefore, does not appear 
to have been undertaken for the sake of plunder or the destruc- 
tion_of any famous idol. The place and the people were in 
dangerous proximity to the territory of Ghazni on the west 
bank of the Indus and hence probably its complete subjugation 
and conversion. 


Where was this place? That it was an important place 
there is no doubt; for Al-Beruni mentions Bhatia in his geo- 
graphy as a place further than Multan which was to the west of 
Bazan. Now Multan itself is not to the west of Bazan exactly, 
but a little to the north-west and Bhatia may be to the south- 
west of Multan and not to the north-west of it. Thus it cannot 
be Bahawalpur which has further no mountain near it. But it 
may be mentioned that the description of the fort or city of 
Bhatia shows that it was not in the immediate vicinity of a 
mountain. For a mountain fort cannot have a deep moat round 
it, though it may have a wall reaching the heavens. Plainly 
Utbi writes poetically and without personal knowledge, Mah- 
mud is said to have passed the territory of Multan and therefore 
he must have come to the south-west of Multan. He is describad 
as crossing the Indus only and not any other river; so that 
this town may have been to the south-west of Multan between 
the Indus and the Sutlej which agrees with its situation given 
by Al-Beruni. Firishta, when stating that Bijairai took shelter 
in the wood on the bank of the Indus, may be right, if we take 
this Bhatia as situated between the Sutlej and the Indus. 


Elliot, however, is for correcting the reading and instead 
of Bahatia would read Bhera and place it in the north-west (?) 
of Multan, somewhere under the Salt Range on the left bank of 
the Jhelum (p. 440). He would look upon the Palas of Wahind, 
Jaipal and Anandapala as Bhattis and relations of Bijairai. 
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But this guess is not correct as stated above and is also not 
necessary. Elliot, no doubt, rightly observes that for this ex- 
pedition Mahmud came via Bannu through Kurram valley, 
crossed the Indus and came to Bhatia by the border of Multan 
without entering it. As we shall presently see, Mahmud did 
not like to create difficulties by entering foreign and also 
hostile territory viz. that of Anandapdla or of Multan and he 
took the most circuitous road. But this does not fix the posi- 
tion of Bhatia to the north-west of Multan, for in that case 
Mahmud would not have had to even go along the border of 
Multan territory. The difficulty created by Utbi’s statement 
that Bijairai took refuge in a mountain-wood would be removy- 
ed by looking upon it as an hyperbolical description and by 
holding that there were only hills in the neighbourhood of 
Bhatia. In any case no modern town can be fixed upon as 
representing this Bhatia and we must leave it unidentified, 
simply stating that it was a town well-known in the days 
of Al-Beruni south-west of Multan and between the Indus 
and the Sutlej. 


NOTE.—BHATIA. 


(1) The Bahawalpur Gazetteer looks upon Bhatinda as Bhatia (p. 32) 
and states “In1004 A.D. Mahmud was engaged in the reduction of 
Bhatinda whose g@vernor Raja Bijai Rai had revolted against the suzerain 
Anandapala and had molested Mahmud’s deputies,” “In the next campaign 
Mahmud advanced on Multan by way of Bhatinda.” Both these state- 
ments do not seem to be probable from what Utbi has stated about the 
march of Mahmud. (2) The Imperial Gazetteer under Bhatnair (Hanu- 
mangarh) Bikaner states states that it is believed that that was the place 
Mahmud attacked in 1004 A. D. but adds that this is doubtful. (3) The 
Bikaner Gazetteer makes the same remark and adds that the fort was 
taken by Timur from a Bhati chief named Raja Dulchand and was de- 
scribed as an extremely strong and fortified place ‘‘renowned throughout 
Hindustan” (p. 397). (4) The Jaisalmer Gazetteer gives the ancient tradi- 
tion of the Bhatis as follows:—‘ They were descended from Jadu and 
after the dispersion of the Yadavas from Mathura they went beyond the 
Indus and a king named Gaj founded the city of Gazni. They were sub- 
sequently defeated by a Khorasan chief and they recrossed the Indus 
and settled in the Panjab. They regained Ghazni but in the time of 
Baland, they were driven out of Ghazni. Baland’s son Bhati conquered 
many of the neighbouring chiefs. He was succeeded by his son 
Mangalrao, whose fortune was not equal to that of his father; and 
who on veing attacked by the king of Ghazni abandoned his kingdom and 
fled across the Sutlej and found refuge in the Indian desert which has 
been ever since the home of his descendants.” This tradition supports to 
some extent the existence of a town of Bhatis somewhere between 
the Indus and the Sutlej which was destroyed by the Turks and the Bhatis 
then crossed the Sutlej and entering the desert settled in Jaisalmere, 


CHAPTER VII. 


EXPEDITION AGAINST MULTAN. 


Knowing that Mahmud was engaged in a distant war, 
Ilekkhan’s army invaded Mahmud’s territory in the west and he 
himself taking the aid of Kadir Khan of Chin crossed the Jihun 
(Oxus). Mahmud getting information returned like light- 
ning to Ghazni and proceeded to Balkh. A terrible battle was 
fought with Ilekkhan who was signally defeated and he fled 
beyond the Oxus. In this battle, Utbi records, Mahmud’s 
army was composed of Turks, Khiljis, Afghans and Hindus and 
there were five hundred elephants which Mahmud posted in 
the centre and Mahmud himself rode a furious elephant, attack-. 
ed the personal guard of Ilekkhan of five hundred select Turks 
and killed many of them by his own elephant. This shows 
that materials which, with incapable leaders, were of little 
avail could be used with effect by a capable commander. The 
same Hindu soldiers and elephants who could not secure vic- 
tory to Jaipal were used by Mahmud with conspicuous effici- 
ency against his own Turks. 

Mahmud returning to Ghazni resolved upon capturing 
Multan and driving away the heretic Mahomedan governor 
there. Multan was at this time an independent state, Maho- 
medan Sind being divided into two kingdoms, Multan in the 
north and Mansura inthe south. The king of Multan was a 
Mahomedan but he belonged to the Karmatian sect. This sect 
was founded by one Abdulla bin Maimun, 4 Persian. He 
preached that the seventh Imam was the last Imam. He denied 
resurrection and believed in incarnation. This sect was 
driven out of Persia and coming to India found many adhe- 
rents here. (Indeed these two doctrines were perhaps taken 
from Hindu philosophy ). There were esoteric doctrines also 
such as the sacredness of the numbers 7 and 12, stages of initia- 
tion, mystical interpretations and so on which are always 
catching with religious simple minds, especially in India. The 
governor and many people in Multan were Karmatians and 
Mahmud who was a staunch Mahomedan properly resolved 
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to wipe out this heresy from India. Indeed it appears that the 
father of the governor of Multan had been driven out of 
Khorasan by Sabuktagin. 

Mahmud knew the difficulties and dangers of the direct 
route to Multan. While returning from Bhatia, as stated 
before, his army was harassed, his baggage was lost and even 
his life was in danger, how and where the discreet Utbi does 
not even mention much less describee He was a court his- 
torian; he pcetically describes at length Mahmud’s victories 
but is very succinct in describing his reverses. Possibly the 
people in the country of Bhatia, exasperated at the tragic fate 
of their king and their capital, rose against Mahmud and 
harassed him as he returned. More probably still, the trouble- 
some tribesmen who inhabited the valleys and mountain gorges 
on the frontier of the present N. W. Frontier Province, attack- 
ed Mahmud. Whatever the exact nature of the difficulties, 
Mahmud this time preferred a less troublesome though circui- 
tous route to Multan and requested permission from Ananda- 
pala the king of the Panjab to pass through his territory. This 
proves that Anandapala was king in the Panjab at least and 
was an independent king. But he refused permission as the 
governor of Multan was his ally. Itis said that the governor 
had.even assisted Jaipal in his great battle with Sabuktagin. 
Mahmud, however, would not have a refusal and resolved first 
to attack Anandapala and then Multan. Anandapala was 
defeated and pursued till he fled into Kashmir. The place 
where this battle was fought is described as situate in the pro- 
vince of Peshawar by Elliot but Peshawar was already in the 
possession of Mahmud. It must have been some place in the 
Panjab on the east of the Indus. Utbi does not give the place 
at all. He simply says “So the king commanded his army to 
plunder and destroy and burn the villages and cities”. “And 
they cast Anandapala from one strait into another until they 
expelled him into the province of Kashmir’. “When Abdul 
Futah saw the fate of Anandapala he packed up his treasures 
and sent them on backs of camels to Serendib (Ceylon) and fled.” 


Mahmud entered Multan and finding the citizens involved 
in heresy fined thema heavy sum. “The account of this 
stand for religion passed to all cities and even went to Egypt 
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and the main source of infidelity and heresy in these parts was 
cut off.” (Utbi p. 328-329). It appears that along with Kar- 
matian heresy, there was also the schism about the Khilafat. 
While some followed the Khalifa of Baghdad as the true Kha- 
lifa, others followed the Khalifa of Egypt whose name was 
read in the Khutba. Mahmud was of course the champion of 
the Khalifas of Baghdad and had even declined to accept a 
robe of honour sent by the Khalifa of Egypt. 


By what route Mahmud went and returned from Multan 
is not clearly stated by Utbi. But it seems possible that he 
did not go via Bhatinda as stated by some later historians; 
and Elliot properly holds that he must have gone by the road 
of Bhera 7. e. from the north (Elliot II p. 432). In what year 
this expedition was undertaken is also not clear. Some his- 
torians place it after the defeat of Ilekkhan while others place 
it before that event. Elliot inclines to the latter view, follow- 
ing Utbi. But Utbi’s dates are not always consecutive and 
he does not give the year of this event. We have, however, 
given it before this expedition to Multan in order to fit 
in the very important account of Anandapdla’s letter given 
by Al-Beruni (Vol. II p. 10), already quoted in Vol, I of 
our history (p. 199.) “I learn the Turks have rebelled against 
you. If you wish, I shall come myself or send my son witha 
force of 500 horse, 1000 soldiers and 100 elephants. I have been 
conquered by you and wish that another man should not con- 
quer you.” This chivalrous offer could not have been made by 
Anandapala after he had been causelessly attacked and 
defeated by Mahmud when the latter proceeded through 
his country to attack Muitan. Internationally speaking, 
Anandapals«’s refusal to allow Mahmud to pass through his 
territory to attack a friendly state like Multan or even a neu- 
tral one was proper and just, as indeed his conduct had gener- 
ally been even according to Al-Beruni. But strong powers 
disregard such obstacles; as Germany did when Belgium refused 
her permission in the récémt European War to pass through 
her territory to attack France and drew the attack of Germany 
on herself first, And Mahmud acted like Germany and first 
dealt with and punished Anandapala. After this plainly un- 
fair conduct of Mahmud, Anandapala could not have written 
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the above letter. He, in fact, became a ‘stern enemy of Mah- 
mud as Al-Beruni himself tells us; but the cause he assigns 
is different. “The same prince Anandapdla cherished opposite 
feelings when his son was made a prisoner; but this Trilocha- 
napala was the opposite of his father”. i. e. was on friendly 
terms with the Mahomedans and had love and respect for 
them. When Trilochanapala was made a prisoner cannot be 
d termined. He might have fallen into Mahmud’s hands 
«ven in this expedition against Multan; and subsequently 
eleased with honour which may have made him of a different 
‘rame of mind. No doubt Al-Beruni, when giving the above 
substance of Anandapala’s letter, adds -the remark ‘that their 
relations were strained’ when the letter was written. But 
this expression can not cover an actual attack by Mahmud on 
Anandapala and his pursuit from place to place till he fled 
into Kashmir, and may refer to previous ordinary relations 
which were never friendly. 


Mahmud while returning from Multan does not appearto have 
seized any territory of Anandapala though, as stated before, he 
had plundered and devastated it. When Mahmud retired 
beyond the Indus, Anandapéla must have returned to his terri- 
tory feeling his defeat bitterly and, as we shall presently 
relate, resolved to make a desperate effort to crush the power 
of the Ghaznavide ruler. 


CHAPTER VIII 


(A) FINAL FIGHT OF THE COMBINED HINDUS, 


Anandapala called to his aid the several kings of India 
and Firishta gives a very exaggerated account of this final 
effort of combined Hindus to crush the growing danger to 
their religion and independence. But Utbi does not give 
any such general aspect to this effort. As usual, the truth 
lies between the two. Marathi Bakhars, we know well, exag- 
gerate incidents as time roils on, each later Bakhar adding to 
the marvellous. Indeed this is also true of even the ancient 
history of India, each later edition of the Ramayana or the 
Mahabharata adding to the marvellous element in the story. 
Mahomedan historians are not an exception and cannot resist 
the natural temptation to add to the marvellous, Thus Firi- 
shta states ( Elliot II p. 446) :— 


“In the year 399 H (1008 A.D.), Mahmud having collected 
his forces determined to invade ‘Hindustan and punish 
Anandapala who had shown much insolence during the late 
invasion of Multan. Anandapala invited the aid of other 
Hindu kings who now considered the expulsion of the Maho- 
medans from India as a sacred duty. Accordingly, Rajas of 
Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalanjar, Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmer entered 
into a confederacy and collected an army greater than ever had 
marched against Sabuktagin. Anandapala himself took com- 
mand and advanced against Mahmud. The two armies met 
on thé plains of Peshawar and encamped facing each other. 
They remained so for 40 days, neither side showing any eager- 
ness to come to action. The troops of the idolators daily in- 
creased. The infidel Gakkhars also joined them in great 
strength. The Hindu females sold their jewels and sent the 
proceeds from distant parts to supply their husbands with 
necessaries. Those who were poor contributed from their earn- 
ings by spinning cotton and other labour” 


This is certainly an exaggerated account when we come 
pate it with what the contemporary Utbi states about this 
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fight. ‘When the Sultan arrived on the bank of the Wamand 
Wabal-bin-Abdbal came to confront him with a numerous 
army. And from morning to evening the fire of battle burnt. 
And it had nearly happened that the army of the Sultan was 
worsted and the infidels had obtained the high hand. How- 
ever, the promise respecting victory to the word of Islam was 
fulfilled and the Sultan with his own guards made a charge 
under which the feet of the rebels were unable to stand 
(Utbi p. 340-41). 


The statement of Firishta that ladies contributed to the 
expenses of the soldiers by selling their ornaments and by 
receipts from spinning and other labour is simply an exaggera- 
tion. The kings of India were rich enough to support their 
soldiers and contributions from merchants and from rich tem- 
ples could have been taken if necessary. The coming together 
again of contingents from several Hindu kingdoms may be 
believed in, though not mentioned by Utbi, as the force 
gathered was evidently so large as to make the result-of the 
fight tremble in the balance for a time. Moreover, Indian 
epigraphic evidence is in support of some kings coming to 
assist Anandapala. But, as before, the names of the states 
given by Firishta are mentioned from imagination working on 
the. basis of later history. Ujjain does not appear to have taken 
part though Bhoja was then ruling Malwa and was strong enough 
to send a contingent. As will bestated in Paramara history, 
Bhoja is said in an inscription to have fought with the Turks 
but is said to have conquered them. * Kalanjar certainly took 
part in this conflict, the king being Ganda, following the ex- 
ample of his father Dhanga who had taken part in the previous 
combined effort against Sabuktagin. Kanauj of course must 
have sent a contingent as it was the Imperial power of Nor- 
thern India. Gwalior was subordinate to Kalanjar and there 
was a feudatory powerful king belonging to the Kachhapa- 
ghata (modern Kachhwaha) .clan and a contingent from 
Gwalior might have taken part though inscriptions yet found 
do not mention the fact. Delhiand Ajmer were either not yet 
founded or were not able to take any part in the conflict. 
Many Panjab chiefs, however, subordinate to Anandapala may 
have joined him. Firishta does not mention Kashmir and the 
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Rajatarangini also does not allude to any contingent being sent 
to assist Anandapdla on this occasion. However, it seems 
undoubted that a formidable force. was collected by Ananda- 
pala for this heroic effort to protect Hindustan from the new 
power at Ghazni which threatened to destroy its independence 
and its religion. 


Firishta places this decisive battle in the plain of Pesha- 
war, but Elliot does not think this probable. Utbi has not 
mentioned the site of the engagement. But as Wahind and 
the territory to the west of the Indus was already under Mah- 
mud, he might have taken steps to meet the enemy in his own 
land, like a consummate commander. Utbi mentions the bank 
of the Wamand (p. 340) but what river it is cannot be deter- 
mined. He also does not mention whether the river was crossed 
and if so by whom. The Gazetteer of the Attock district 
places this battle in the plain of Chhachh lying in that district 
between Attock and Hazro, and the Rawalpindi Gazetteer 
reiterates the statement. Both opine that the battle was fought 
between Mahmud and Anandapala Shahi Kabul king who was 
also master of the Panjab. The king’s name as read in Utbi 
is Wabal-bin-Abdbal, but this is certainly a misreading; the 
last name is no doubt Anandapala; Wabal may have been 
the name of one of his sons. 


The manner and course of the fight described by Firishta 
so completely resembles the course of the fight between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans in 1761 at the battie of Panipat 
that one might have been tempted to suggest that the descrip- 
tion of Firishta was copied from the description of the fight 
between Sadashiv Bhau and Ahmadshah Abdali. But Firishta 
wrote more than two hundred years before the latter battle was 
fought. We are, therefore, simply reminded here of the maxim 
history repeats itself. On the plain of Chhachh, in 1008 A. D., 
the Hindu and Moslem armies lay in front of each other 
in entrenched camps for forty days, being equally balanced, 
each watching for an opportunity to gain advantage over the 
other, like two powerful wrestlers in touch with each other 
yet motionless for a time. The Gakkhars whose number 30,000 
seems to be exaggerated, wild, bareheaded, half-civilized men 
who had come to the assistance of the Hindus, however, began 
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the fight by rushing the entrenched Ghazni camp and slaying 
a few thousand Mahomedan soldiers in a few minutes. The 
two armies now became grappled in conflict and until midday 
the advantage was with.the Hindus as even Utbi admits. 
The tide, however, turned, by what accident Utbi does not 
relate, but Firishta states “that the Sultan seeing the fury of 
the Gakkhars* withdrew himself from the thick of the fight 
that he might stop the battle for that day. But it so happened 
that the elephant which Anandapala rode became unruly 
from the effects of naptha-balls and arrows hurled at him, 
turned and fled. And the Hindus believing that this was a 
signal for flight on the part of their general all gave way and 
fled. Abdulla Tai pursued them and 8000 Hindus were cut to 
pieces”. This account is not given by Utbi but he states 
another fact which is more important viz. that the Sultan with 
his own guards made a charge “under which the feet of the 
infidels could not stand”. All this was exactly like what 
happened in the battle of Panipat between the Marathas 
and the Afghans. Till noon the tide was in favour of the 
Marathas, under the execution of the guns of the battalions 
of Ibrahimkhan and the charge of the Huzurat horse. Sud- 
denly a ball struck Vishvasrao dead on his elephant and the 
news spreading that the general was dead, the army gave 
way. At this advantageous moment, Ahmadshah Abdali 
like Mahmud made a furious attack with a force of Afghans 
which he had kept in reserve and the Maratha army broke 
and fled. Probably Anandapala like the brave but unfort. 
unate Bhaoosaheb rushe@ into the thick of the fight on foot 
and embraced death on the baittle-field. For.we do not know. 
what became of both after the battle nor do we hear that they 
were found dead or alive. Such was the momentous battle 
fought in 1008 A. D. between the Hindus and the Mahome- 
dans, a precursor of the strugglé seven and a half centuries 
later. The Hindus after this battle no doubt continued in 
strength in the Panjab for a time as after Panipat, but the 


® The Gakkhars are now Mahomedans and inhabit chiefly the Rawalpindi District 
Raja Jahandad Khan a Gakkhar chief states that Firishta wrongly gives the name of 
Gakkhars for Khokkars who really attacked Mahmud, Khokkarsare a different wiid 
tribe which js also Mahomedan now. 
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blow was severe. Indeed both battles put an end to the dream 
of the Hindus to drive the Mahomedans out of India. 


We must pause here a little before proceeding with our 
narrative and consider the causes of the defeat of the Hindus. 
As at Panipat, soat Chhachh they were not handicapped for want 
of sufficient numbers. If at all, they had the advantage of 
number on their side. ‘They were again not less brave than 
the Moslems. Here as at Panipat the Hindus fought bravely 
and even desperately. Thirdly there was no superiority of 
arms on the side of the Mahomedans in either battle. At 
Panipat both had artillery and if at all the artillery on the 
side of the Hindus was more efficient. In the battle near 
Hazro neither side had any fire-arms. They were not known 
then. Both used the same weapons viz. swords and lances. 
And Hindu swords and lances were as sharp and strong, if not 
sharper and stronger, as those of the Mahomedans. For one 
thing it may be said fate favoured the Mahomedans at Hazro 
asat Panipat. Those who deny fate as one of the factors 
leading to success properly maintain that fate is the cause 
overspreading every event in this human world. But when 
fate is said to be favourable or unfavourable, the word is usu- 
ally used in the sense that certain accidents which are outside 
the control of man occur to help the winning side and to dis- 
comfit the losing one. In the previous fight of the Hindus 
beyond the Indus with Sabuktagin, we saw that a sudden snow- 
storm arose to harass the Hindus who being residents of the 
plains of India were unaccustomed to such cold weather. 
At this battle the elephant of Anandapala under arrows and 
naptha-balls became unruly and turned and fled. But we 
must remember that war elephants were always trained to 
encounter such missiles. Arrows and naptha-balls were not 
new or strange weapons, for the first time used in this battle. 
This accident was exactly like the accident which happened 
at Panipat by which Vishvasrao was killed. At this distance 
of time we, not at all conversant’'with the modes of elephant 
fighting, are tempted to observe that it is indeed strange that 
in such fights commanders, especially when kings in person 
assume the command, should ride elephants and become easy 
targets for naptha-balls, arrows and especially gun bullets. 
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But when we find that Mahmud himself rode an elephant 
when he fought with Ilekkhan near Balkh, we cannot suppose 
that Anandapala committed a blunder in riding an elephant, 
though we may hold that Vishvasrao’s riding an elephant and 
exposing himself to bullets was a serious blunder at Panipat. 
There were no guns in the days of Anandapala and the only 
missiles that could be thrown against him were arrows and 
naptha-balls against which his armour and that of the elephant 
were a sufficient protection. 

But the historian cannot but observe that Hindus have 
always failed to exhibit that grip, that resourcefulness which 
brave and strong men are expected to exhibit when an adverse 
accident befalls them. We have already noted this defect in 
Vol. II (p. 246) and have tried to explain the strange beha- 
viour of Indian armies which, often unbeaten, fly when an 
accident happens to the commanding king, by the fact that 
Indian soldiers in consequence of the absence of all feeling 
of nationality have no sense of patriotic self-intergst in the 
success of the fighting. All the same, we may note this defect 
in Indian character (Hindu and perhaps even Mahomedan ) 
viz. that Indians do not possess that doggedness of fight under 
adverse circumstances which distinguishes the western and 
notably the British soldier. There is no doubt that Mahmud 
possessed this quality so necessary in a commander. Like 
Shivaji he never was despondent when fortune seemed un- 
favourable and fought on stubbornly. “!oreover, Mahmud 
clearly was a great general. Like Ahmadshah Abdali he had 
a reserve force of resolute and brave body-guards which the 
Ghaznavide kings and Mahmud particularly, maintained at 
a high level of efficiency and at great cost. Mahmud himself 
with this guard led the final attack at the proper moment like 
Ahmadshah Abdali and gained eventual success in this memo- 
rable battle which practically sealed the fate of the Panjab, if 
not of the whole of India. 


NOTE:—THE SITE OF THE CONFEDERATE BATTLE. 


As stated above, Firishta places this battle near Peshawar and some 
native writers even state that it was fought between Peshawar and Jamrud 
where is a plain exiensive enough for a fight between armies numbering 
at least a lakh on either sde, “The Attock and Rawalpindi Gazetteers, 
however, place it in the plain of Chhachh on the east side of the Indus near 
Hazro. Indeed the geography primer for Attok District now tanght in 
Vernacular schools therein states distinctly that the battle was fought 
near Hazro. We personally saw this plain and the town of Hazro and ws 
think that this surmise of the Gazetteers may be accepted. On what 
authority this statement is based cannot be ascertained. Utbi mentions 
a river Wamand at which the Sultan arrived. As there is no river of this 
name in Peshawar district, we may read here river (Indus) near Wahind. 
The similarity between this battle and the battle of Panipat in 1761 A. D. 
which has been already noticed suggests that Mahmud crossed the river Indus 
himself as Abdali did the Jumna lower down while Bhausaheb was think- 
ing of crossing the Jumna higher up and meeting Abdali in Antarbed. 
Probably Anandpala advanced from the south as far as Hazro and wished 
to cross the Indus himself at Wahind. The sketch map, given here, of the 
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position will explain the movements of the armies, Mahmud entrenched 
himself seeing the superior force or position of the enemy. Why Ananda- 
pala did not oppose Mahmud’s crossing the river may be explained on the 
supposition that Anandapala did not think that Mahmud would cross the 
Indus; or that he wished to fight with him on the east of the Indus ; or that 
he did not get information in time. As Chachais known to have opposed 
Kasim when the latter crossed the Indus in Sind, we have no mention of 
Anandapala opposing Mahmud when he crossed the Indus. Perhaps Mah- 
mud was already to the east of the Indus when Anandapala advanced agains t 


if 
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and met him. In this case Hazro must have been in the possession of Mah- 
mud. The plain to the south of Hazro is wide enough for such a big battle 
and there is plen‘y of water to be found at a depth of 10 to 15 ft, in this 
plain and there are no holes or drops in the ground so that the plain is like 
the plain of Panipat suitable for movements of cavalry. Even now it seems 
that the plain is used for military manzwuvres by the British crmy. 


The plain is flankad by the hills of Kashmir and Anandap4la is said by 
some writers to have fled into Kashmir after his defeat. The Gakkhars in- 
habit these valleys and we can see easily how Gakkkars in great number 
joined Anandap4la's army in this fight. The shock of the defeat must have 
been felt throughout the Parjab, as the shock of the defeat at Panipat was 
felt so far south as the Nerbudda and it was thus easy for Mahmud to march 
on to Kot Kangra and plunder that place, 


It may be added that if we suppose that the battle was fought near 
Peshawar in Mahmud’s territory az it then was, with the Indus before the 
fugitives, is would have been diffoult for Anandapala or much of his force 
to pars beyond the Indus. It is recorded by Utbi and others that only 4 
small number of persons (8000) was slain in the pursuit. The number would 
have been far greater had the Indus confronted the fugitives. 


(B) THE RAID ON NAGARKOT. 


Having routed the Hindu confederate army and put it to 
flight, Mahmud took advantage of this favourable moment to 
make a sudden raid on Nagarkot which was famed then for 
its great idol as well as for its immense riches. This was the 
first expedition undertaken by Mahmud with the set purpose 
of obtaining immense plunder. Whether Mahmud can be 
blamed for attacking Hindu temples and cities for mere plun- 
der we will discuss later on. Here it will suffice to remark 
that like Shivaji, Mahmud must have maintained an efficient 
intelligence department and obtained accurate information as 
to where plunder might be obtained, through emissaries who 
travelled openly or incognito in the Hindu kingdoms of 
Northern India. Nagarkot was a stronghold in the kingdom 
of Kangra. There was a famous idol there of what Hindu 
deity is not stated any where; for the Jvalamukhitemple which 
is sometimes confounded with this temple was different ; 
(Jvalamukhi is fifteen miles distant from Nagarkot and there 
some jets of gas issue from the top of a hill which priests ignite 
when worshippers come). People from distant parts came to 
worship the Nagarkot idol as well as Jvalamukhi and made 
rich presents. There being a strong fort there, the kings of 
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India, as Mahomedan historians relate, kept their treasures 
there. Nagarkot is the modern name but the ancient name 
was Bhimnagar; the town was said to be founded by Bhima 
supposed to be the Mahabharata hero, but probably by Bhima- 
deva of the Brahmin Shahi dynasty of Kabul. Utbi gives the 
name “ Fort of Bahim ” which would be read easily for Bhim. 
The account which he gives of this raid is as follows “ And then 
he (Mahmud) arrived at the base of the fort of Bahim Bagra 
(Bhimnagar). This is a castle in the midst’ of water high as a 
mountain..........And the people of India made it a treasury for 
their great idols, and load upon load of precious goods and 
jewels had been transported there, for the purpose of obtaining 
salvation. ............The Sultan closely surrounded this fortress 
and they began to fight in defence of the castle with resolute 
fierceness }......... (eventually).........they capitulated and con- 
sented to serve under the banners of the Sultan.........The 
Sultan found such an amount of jewels and precious stones 
and rare treasures that fingers could not count and account- 
books were not equal to catalogue them. The gold and silver 
was given into the charge of his twg chamberlains Altontash 
and Istargin, while he himself took charge of the jewels and 
transported the whole on the backs of men and camels. And as 
far as could be computed, the treasure consisted of 1070 packets 
of royal dirhams and 700800 mans of gold and silver. And as 
for robes of silk and cloth, they were so many that the clerks of 
the state could not arrange them and acknowledged that they 
had never beheld such beauty of workmanship and delicate 
excellence. And they found a large house of silver, sixty 
cubits long and fifty wide, with broad flooring so arranged and 
so contrived with ropes that the whole could be thrown together 
or could be separated into divisions, that it conld be folded or 
expanded ; with curtains of Grecian brocade and two golden 
statues and two silver statues. The Sultan then left trust- 
worthy officers to protect the fortress and returned to Ghazni, 
where he exhibited the jewels, pearls, jacinths, emeralds and 
other precious stones on a carpet in a serai and chiefs of coun- 
tries and deputies of provinces and envoys of the king of Turks 
put the finger of astonishment into their mouths”. We have 
given this description of the spoils as a specimen in order that 
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the reader may realize the enormous quantity of plunder which 
Mahmud obtained in his raids and in order that such descrip- 
tions may not be repeated. It may also be pointed out that 
Mahmud like Shivaji kept a detailed account of all the 
treasures he obtained by plunder and that the same was duly 
appraised and certain rules must have been observed by which 
the share of the state was reserved and the rest distributed 
among the soldiers. We know that Arab expeditions in the 
beginning of the spread of the new religion were conducted 
under strict rules of division of plunder between the state or 
Khalifa and the commander with the soldiers. In short as 
under Shivaji the plundering was systematic as also the 
division of the spoil, 


“The impassable waters which surrounded Nagarkot” were 
according to Elliot, “the Banaganga and the Biyah! rivers. 
The town of Bhima was on the spot now called Bhawani 
(goddess) about a mile from the fort” (Elliot Vol. II p. 445). 
This raid on Nagarkot must have immediately followed the 
defeat of the confederate *Hindu forces near Hazro as Utbi 
clearly seems to convey by the introductory words ‘ And then’; 
but some historians place it in the following year viz. 1009 A.D. 


NOTE—KANGRA, ITS FORT AND TEMPLES. 


Kangra is a most fertile plateau in the Himalayas with a snow-clad 
range at its back and with perennia! streams running through it into three 
or four khuds or rivers. It must have come under Aryan civilization in 
most ancient times and wo have seen that lunar race Rajput kings now 
called Katoch ruled there from the days of the Mahabharata. The fort of 
Kangra which had usually been their strong place for retirement is alsc an 
ancient fort and was indeed impregnable in those days when cannon was not 

nown. The fort stands on an eminence at the confluence of two deep 
khuds or rivers named the Banaganga and the Manini, only a narrow 
strip of land dividing the two deep basins. The steep sides of the fort 
along the rivers are almost perpendicular rising about 300 feet. In 
the neck of the narrow strip between the rivers a deep moat has been dug 
and the entrance to the fort is beyond this artificial chasm. The fort 
can easily be defended on this narrow neck by a small garrison. There 
was a famous temple in this fort according to Mahomedan historians which 
was destroyed by Mahmud. What temple it was we will now try to deter- 
mine from local information as well as fromthe Arch. 8S. R. for 1905 
wherein wo tind much information about Kangra temples which existed 
before the earthquake of 1905. 
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The history of the fort is thus given in this report (P. 11): “The fort 
was taken by the irresistible Mahmud in 1009. In 1337 it was again taken 
by Muhammad Tughlaq and also in 1351 by his successor Firozshah. :It 
permanently fell into the hands of the Mahomedans when conquered by 
Jahangir in 1621. When Mogul power declined it was taken back by Raja 
Samsarchand II in 1786 ( or by his father Ghamandchand according to Col. 
Janakchand member of Council, Jammu and Kashmir, and himself a 
Katoch ). It was handed over, however, to Ranjitsing in 1809. The Sikhs 
handed it over to the British in 1846 and it was garrisoned by British 
troops till 1900” At present of course it is in ruins. 


“The most important monuments in the fort were the temples of Lakshmi- 
Narayana and Sitala ; both of them have fallen in the last catastrophe- 
We may safely assume that they were posterior to the sack of the fort by 
Mahmud”. 


“The temple of Ambika still used for worship is a plain structure and 
has not been damaged by the earthquake. The features of the construction 
of the temple indicate that it happened during the Mahomedan occupation”. 


“To the south of the Ambika temple there are two Jain statues, one & 
pedestal and the other a seated statue of Adinatha with a partly obliterated 
inscription dated according to Cunningham St. 1523 i. e. 1466 A. D. in the 
reign of Samsarcband I” (p. 15.) 


“Plate III shows the temple of Indreévara in Kangra town. It is 
ascribed to Raja Indrachandra and isa Siva temple. If he is identified 
with Indrachandra mentioned by Kalhana as a contemporary of Ananta- 
deva (A. D. 1028-63) it shows that this temple d«tes from the 11th century. 
There are two Jain images on both sides of the temple on one of which is 
the date 30 of Lokakala, It was supposed to be contemporaneous with the 
pragasti on the Baijanath temple and hence as old as 854 A.D. But as the 
date of the Baijanath inscription has been recently read as 1204 8t. 
the imagé may be 1154 A.D. old. The four pillared pavilion has been 
levelled to the ground in the earthquake, but the rest of the building is 
safe with the two Jain images” (p. 16). 


“But the most-celebrated sanctuary of Kangra District was the temple 
of Vajreévari in Bhavan, a suburb of Kangra town. From a remote age the 
spot was sacred but the temple which fell down in the earthquake was not 
anold one. An inscription preserved in the porch says it was built in the 
time of Sri Mahammad (identified by Cunningham: with Mahammad Sayyad 
who ruled at Delhi from 1533 to 1546). At the time of its foundation Raja 
Samsarchand was the king of Kangra.” This temple has now been built 
again by the Hindu community. 


The above information will.’¢how to us that neither the Lakshmina- 
rayana and Sitala temples inthe fort nor the Indreévara temple in the 
town could be the temple thrown down by Mahmud, as they are all later 
constructions, The only temples that remain are the Ambika temple in 
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the fort and the Vajreévari temple in Bhavan, Now the Hindu community © 
in rebuilding this Vajresvari temple in Bhavan, in their printed prospectus, 
state that this temple was destroyed by Mahmud in 1009 and was rebuilt 
by a Kangra king in 1043. It was agaia destroyed by Muhammad Tughlaq 
in 1337, again rebuilt by the Hindus and again thrown down in 1360 by 
Feroz. It was rebuilt by Samsarchand I in 1440. It was thrown down again 
by Khawas Khan, general of Sher Shah, in 1540 and rebuilt by Raja Dharam- 
chand In Akbar’s days. The present Maharaja of Guler who is indeed a 
very learned and well informed person and of urbane manners told us that 
in his opinion the temple thrown down by Mahmud was the Vajresvari 
temple in Bhavan and that there was once a wall round Bhavan. This 
opinion is also entertained by many persons. But it seems to us that 
the Vajresvari temple was first built in the days of SamsarchandI. We 
will give our reasons for this view. In all descriptions of Mahomedan 
writers, Mahmud is said to have taken the fort of Kangra and destroyed 
a temple there. The Vajre$vari temple is not in the fort but is in Bhavan 
asuburb at a distance of about two miles from. Kot Kangra or town 
Nagar Kot. In order that the reader may understand the situation we 
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give'here a sketch of the position of Kot Kangra, Nagar Kot and Bhavan. 
If there was a wall around Bhavan, it could not have been a strong one 
and it could not have been as difficult to take it as Kot Kangra. Then 
again the temple with idol thrown down by Tughlaq appears also to have 
been in the fort which he took. The Katoch kings retook the fort and 
rebuilt the temple in the fort which was again taken by Firoj Tughlagq. 
It appears that after these repeated disasters, the Hindus moved down the 
temple to Bhavan in the days of Samsarchand I. 

It must be mentioned, further, that the idol in the Vajresvari temple 
is not fasbioned by the hand but is a svayumbhi idol viz. a natural stone 
coming out of the earth, having some appearance of a head, at least eyes. 
This is the only svayambhi idol of Devi which we have seen. The legend 
is that the deity was discovered by a cultivator who, while ploughing 
his field, accidently struck the deity with the iron—head of the plough and 
brought out blood. This is, of course, the usual story of the discovery of 
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a swayambht deity. It seems probable that as at Benares or at Ujjain 
( Mahak@la ) the Mahomedans even under Mahomedan rule allowed the 
Hindus to have a temple of the same god in tlie vicinity of the old temple 
thrown down, so in Kaagra the fort remaining in the possession 
of Mahomedans, the Hindus were allowed to have a temple of the 
same deity in Bhavan. Samsarachandra the first erected the Vajresvari 
temple in 1440, and the iconoclastic Shershah again threw it down a 
hundred years later. The tolerant Akbar allowed the temple to be rebuilt 
by king Dharamchand. 


This interesting history, however, shows the strong Hindu spirit of 
the Katooh Rajas of ee and the temple of Dharamchand built about 
1600 was standing till it was destroyed by the earthquake of 1905. Strong 
Hindu sentiment has again caused the temple to be built, the dome of which 
is being now adorned with gold. : 


It is necessary, however, to add that the Ambika temple in the fort 
is still the plage where Katoch Rajputs go to worship. In fact:we were 
told that every Katoch sends his hair cut in the godana ceremony to be 
placed before the Ambikadevi in the fort. This fact along with the legend 
of the discovery of the Vajresvari idol, leads us to believe that the famous 
temple in Kangra which was thrown down by Mahmud was the Ambika 
temple in the fort * orit may have been the original Vajresvari temple 
in the fort. The idol in the present Ambika temple is: also an 
unfasbioned one or swayambhu. In all such cases there are movable idols 
in the temples also and Utbi actually states that the people of India made 
the temple a treasury for their great idols. 


When Utbi relates that ‘‘he (Mahmud) came to the fort of Bahim 
Bagra “a castle in the midst of water high as a mountain and an inacces- 
sible pit” (p. 341) he refers to this very fort at the confluence of the 
two rivers. Of course Bahim Bagra has to be read as Bhim Nagar and 
it is believed that Bhimashah of Kabul founded the town Bhavan. The 
further description by Utbi cannot apply to Bhavan and Bhimnagar must be 
taken to mean the whole place including Nagarkot,Bhavan and Kot Kangra. 


* The present building of the temple 15 according to: the A, S, Report later 
ban Mabmuad, 


‘CHAPTER IX. 


SUBJUGATION OF THE PANJAB. 


The Sultan’s attention, as stated before, was constantly 
divided between the east and the west and his far reaching and 
unceasing activities extended in both directions with equal 
vigilance. Having settled some disputes and troubles in 
Kirman and Kohistan in the west and the north, Mahmud 
again directed his attention to the settlement of the question 
of the Panjab. He had humbled the king of the Panjab and 
taken one of the strongholds of that kingdom, Kangrakot. He 
determined to capture Nardin another strong place on which 
probably the king relied. And he arrived in the provinces of 
India, and “ began to devastate the land, to punish the infidels, 
to overturn the idols and to make an example of high and low. 
And as to the prince of those accursed ones, he sent him 
prostrate to hell. And when the king of Hind saw these 
wounds in the nearest and distant parts of his kingdom, 
he sent his kindred to offer submission” (Utbi p. 361), . Such 
is the succinct account which Utbi gives of this expedition. 
Although he mentions Nardin as stormed in the heading of 
this chapter, he does not describe it. From later historians- 
Elliot thinks that there were two expeditions and not one, as 
some suggest, and that by Nardin Utbi means to refer to Nahar- 
wala the capital of Gujarat. The second expedition was 
against the fort of. Nandan, as will be stated in the next 
chapter, and is described by Firishta and others. It 
indeed appears plain, even according to Utbi, that there were 
two expeditions and the second he describes later on. It is, 
however, difficult to identify Nardin with Naharwala as 
Mahmud could not have gone so far south, leaving the Panjab 
yet unsubjugated. We, therefore, take it that Nardin was 
some place in the Panjab itself and that Mahmud carried a 
devastating campaign which compelled the king of India to 
proffer submission. Who this king was is not mentioned; no 
doubt one chief is said to haye been killed, and it is probable 
that Anandapala himself was killed in one of these combats. 
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His son Trilochanapaéla must have offered submission. We 
have already seen that Al-Beruni has recorded that Ananda- 
pala had latterly become a deadly enemy of Mahmud but that 
Trilochanapala his son was better disposed. We, therefore, 
take it that Anandapala, instead of being killed in the battle of 
the confederate Hindus, was killed at this time (1009 or 1010) 
and Trilochanapala offered terms of submission. Mahmud 
granted the terms and by these Panjab practically became a 
subordinate province of the Ghaznavide empire. The terms 
were as follows: “The king bound himself to tribute and fide- 
lity and appointed sixty yokes (?) of elephants and a payment 
to be mutually fixed and sent by the nobles of the province 
and the people to the treasury. And by way of acting as vice- 
roy the king was to keep two thousand men at his court and 
acknowledge fealty every day and month and year, and the 
succeeding rulers were to, obey and follow the same law. 
The Sultan was content with these conditions !!| and this 
secured tax became a fixed source of revenue in the book of 
the finance court of the Empire. Thus the road for caravans 
and merchants between the districts of Khorasan and Hind 
became open”. (p. 362). 


Such is the normal course of the successive steps in the 
fall of kingdoms. We are here reminded of the fall of 
the Maratha kingdom eight centuries later. There was 
a stubborn struggle in the beginning by the combined Marathas 
against the English in 1803. The Maratha confederacy was 
defeated in the battle of Assaye by the greatest general of the 
English, Wellesley, much as the great Hindu confederacy was 
defeated by the masterly tactics of Mahmud in 1008 near Hazro. 
Bajirao, like Trilochanapdla, submitted and consented to main- 
tain a subsidiary force at Poona, of British regiments. This 
was the opposite of what was stipulated by Anandapala’s son. 
He, as the usual fashion then was with subordinate kings, 
promised to maintain at Ghazni a force of two thousand: 
soldiers for the service of the Ghazni empire at his’ cost. The 
British method of compelling subordinate kingdoms to maintain 
a, British force at their capital was more effective and efficient 
for accomplishing extinction and was tantamount to fhe imposi- 
tion of a heavy tribute forthe time being. That final extinc- 
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tion overtook Trilochanapala soon enough (after about 4 years) 
as we shall presently see; but in the parallel case of Bajirao, 
it overtook him after the lapse of 15 years. 

This subjugation of the Panjab was necessary in order that 
Mahmud should securely direct his attention towards the 
troubles which often arose in the west. And one of these we 
will specially mention as it has an interest for the Indian 
reader. In the immediate vicinity of Ghazni towards the west 
was the small province of Ghor, a mountainous valley inhabited 
by an unruly tribe which constantly gave trouble to caravans 
and merchants under the very nose of Mahmud. “The infide- 
lity and the insolance of these inhabitants of Ghor who levied 
heavy imposts on caravans and travellers on the strength of 
their appalling cliffs required to be corrected. And the Sultan 
ordered his army to attack them in their fastness and himself went 
with his body-guard and cutting his way through the passes, 
arrived before the stronghold-nest of the king of Ghor. After 
stubborn fighting, the Sultan ordered his men to turn their 
backs and to show as if they were yielding. These doomed 
ones were deluded and the Hindu no longer remained firm but 
fascinated by the desire to plunder came into the open plain. 
Upon this the Sultan wheeled round and laid them all on the 
couch of sweet sleep. He took the son of the chief as prisoner 
and carried away as booty, wealth and arms which chief after 
chief and infidel after infidel had accumulated” (Utbi p. 364-65). 
The inhabitants of the valley of Ghor were originally infidels 
and even Hindus. They were forcibly converted by Mahmud 
and in the course of about two hundred years, themselves becom- 
ing zealous Mahomedans they conquered the Hindus of India. 
Secondly, we find here Mahmud employing the same tactics in 
fighting as were employed by Shivaji and the Marathas (called 
in Marathi Bakhars the ganimi kava or enemy deception ). 
THirdly, lige a great ruler Mahmud always bestowed attention 
upon the safety of roads for the encouragement of commerce. 
He wished {0 see that caravans between Khorasan and Hind 
should safely travel. Mountain tribes in those days as in later 
times levied heavy imposts on them whenever the central 
government was weak. And Mahmud exhibited the same 
vigilance and power as is exhibited by the British Empire at 


the present day in this respect. 


CHAPTER X 


BATTLE OF NAZIN AND THE ANNEXATION 
OF THE PANJAB. 


For four years Panjab remained unmolested. Probably 
Trilochanapala quietly paid the stipulated tribute without 
demur, and Mahmud also appears to have been engaged in the 
west. A terrible famine is described by Utbi as raging in 
Khorasan and its capital Nishapur. He also mentions troubles 
with Ilekkhan the Turk who must have taken advantage of 
these difficulties. Utbi also describes the conquest of Garjistan 
(Georgia) which had belonged to the Samani empire and the 
Shar of which (“the king of Georgia was called Shar, as the 
king among Hindus was called Rai, among Turks Khan and 
among Greeks Cesar’—Utbi p. 377) defied Mahmud, and 
Mahmud with his usual swiftness and completeness reduced 
him to subjection. Mahmud then found time to turn his atten- 
tion to Hindustan. Human feelings would tempt Mahmud to 
finally annex the Panjab which had been only subjugated and 
the same would impel even Trilochanap4la to rebel and throw 
off the yoke imposed upon him. It is, therefore, probable that 
some pretext must have been found by one party or the other to 
begin the conflict again, as in the parallel case noted before viz: 
the Maratha war of 1818 wherein after the defeat of Bapu 
Gokhale Bajirao II finally lost his kingdom. 


Utbi describes this conflict thus ( p. 389-392) :—“The Sul- 
tan having in 400 H. (1009) reduced Hindustan and built 
mosqués &c. wished totake possession of the remainder of the 
land of the infidels. Therefore, he summoned his victorious 
armies and covered them with great honour. Whep he arrived 
at those territories, much snow had fallen and hence he returned 
to Ghazni but returned again in spring. The king of India sat 
down under the protection of the mountain and took refuge in 
a pass and posted elephants in its narrowness. He summoned 
the cavalry and infantry of his kingdom. And 9 great army 
of infidels from Hindustan, Sind and all quarters raged like’ 
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hornets in heat and heads were cast upon the battle-field like 
balls. And wherever the elephants came into the engagement, 
the Moslem army with swords and spears cut their throats and 
trunks. When the Sultan saw him (his lieutenant Abdulla 
Tai ) in distress, he sent some stars from his special guard and 
the flame of battle blazed in this way until it was quenched by 
the water of victory. And at one blast of the good fortune of 
Mahmud all their affairs were scattered like dust. And they 
made prizes of their property and elephants. Thus this terri- 
tory became exalted amongst the extent of Islam and this vic- 
tory was entered in the register of expeditions”. 


From this description it may be inferred that Trilochana- 
pala made a third attempt to collect the forces of many Hindu 
states for his final fight with Mahmud; and a stubborn and 
terrible battle was fought which was gained by the Mahomedans 
through Mahmud’s good fortune and the bravery of his body- 
guard. This battle was fought in 404 H. or 1014 according to 
Elliot who quotes Utbi himself for this date though, as above 
stated, in some copies the year 400 H is given, and other his- 
torians also give the same date. The place where this battle 
was fought is also in dispute. Utbi mentions, in the heading 
of his chapter, Nardin; ofhers call the place Ninduna. It is 
suggested by some that the battle was fought near the moun- 
tains of Jud and the hill of Balnath overhanging the Jhelum. 
Elliot, however, thinks that the pass referred to by Utbi is the 
Margalla pass ( Elliot II p. 451). Elliot gives the following 


further account of the battle from a fuller description of it by 
Nizamuddin Ahmad :— 


“In 404 H. the Sultan marched his army against the fort 
of Ninduna, situated in the mountain of Balnath. Puru-Jai- 
pal left veteran troops for its protection while he himself passed 
into one of the valleys of Kashmir. Having taken the fort by 
mining-and other operations, the Sultan went against Puru- 
Jaipal but he fled further. The Sultan obtained great spoil 
and many slaves. Having converted many infidels and spread 
Islam, the Sultan returned to Ghazni”. Elliot thinks that the 
chief who fought at Ninduna was Bhima son of Jaipal. In 
fact he refers to Utbi for this name given as Nidar Bhim: We 
do not find that name in the translation we have used of Utbi. 
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Possibly there are variations in the available copies of Utbi. 
But strangely enough Elliot does not go on to explain who 
Puru Jaipal was. We plainly see here a misreading of the 
name Trilochanapala who was the king at this time and that 
name may easily be read in Persian or Arabic as Puru Jaipal. 
Jaipal and even Anandapala were already dead and Trilochana- 
pala was on the throne of the Shahis in the Panjab. His son 
was Bhima and it is probable that Trilochanapala retired into 
Kashmir leaving his fearless son ( Nidar Bhim) to fight this 
battle. The battle was lost and the further account of Utbi 
may be construed as showing that the Panjab or at least its 
largest part was annexed to the kingdom of Ghazni. As Al- 
Beruni has stated that Trilochanapdla died after this date, 
having lived upto 1021, the other account may also be accepted 
and it may be believed that he and even Bhima escaped into 
Kashmir and for about seven years more reigned in the hilly 
submontane districts of the Panjab at the base of the 
Himalayas. 


But Stein the editor of the Rajatarangini thinks that the 
important battle fought between Trilochanapala and Mahmud 
on the TauSi river which falls into the Jhelum from the west 
in the Hazara District which is conterminous with Kashmir 
and so vividly described by Kalhana in that history of Kashmir 
was fought at this time (404 H. or 1013). In this battle Trilo- 
chanapala was assisted by a strong contingent from Kashmir 
under Tunga, Trilochanapala advised him to fight a cautious 
battle with the wily Turks by taking the support of the hills, 
But Mahmud used his usual stratagem, and sent a contingent 
beyond the TauSi river which being attacked and defeated by 
Tunga fled back across the river. Tunga was emboldened and 
came into the open and joined battle with Mahmud* ( Raj. 
VII 47). The battle was hotly contested, many Kashmir 
officers fell in battle and Trilochanapala himself performed 
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deeds of valour. The cause of the Hindus was, however, des- 
tined to be lost and Mahmud was victorious. Trilochanapala 
escaped into Kashmir neverto return. And Kalhana utters a 
painful lamentation here over the final destruction of the Shahi 
kingdom of Kabul which we have already quoted in our first 
volume. If we reconcile this account with the statement of 
Al-Beruni that Trilochanapala ruled till 1021 and Bhima ruled 
for five years after him, we have either to postpone this battle 
to 1021 A. D. or to believe that Trilochanapala lived and ruled 
till 1021 some other insignifitant portion of the hilly submon- 
tane part of the Panjab or went to Kanauj and there again fought 
with Mahmud. 

Lastly, it would be interesting to note that the Jhelum 
Gazetteer identifies Ninduna with Nandana a hill fort in the 
Salt Range where there are some remains of ancient buildings 
belonging to Kashmir rule. At page 62 it states that the dis- 
trict was once in the possession of Kashmir and then went 
under the Shahis of Kabul, “ Anandapala and Jaipal described 
by Mahomedan historians as kings of Lahore being really Shahi 
kings of Kabul”. But when the Gazetteer quotes Firishta as 
placing the capture of Nandana in 1008, it may be noted that 
this is very probably a mistake, the year 400 being a misprint 
for 404 H. The conversion of the Rajputs of the Salt Range 
dates according to the Gazetteer from the days of Shihabuddin 
Ghori. “Though it may be that Rajputs and Jats and others 
were forcibly converted by Mahmud, yet they must have re- 
turned to Hinduism as soon as his back was turned.” But we 
have to remember that'this district remained in the possession 
of Mahmud and his successors at Ghazni ever since this con- 
quest. The Mahomedan Rajputs of the Salt Range, the Janjuas, 
are believed to be the most ancient inhabitants of the Panjab 
being descended from Anu the fifth son of Yayati and it is even 
thought that Jaipal of Lahore was himself a Janjua (Jhelum 
Gazetteer ). 


Utbi relates that a stone was brought out of the temple 
the writing on which declared that the building was forty 
thousand years old. “What a folly” the Sultan observed 
* when the learned of the world have agreed that the world is 
itself not more than seven thousand years old!!!” Tous in 
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the twentieth century, both the statement on the stone and its 
criticism appear equally absurd. Probably this was a very 
ancient inscription dating from the time of Asoka and the 
people in the neighbourhood not knowing its exact date 
assigned it a fabulous age. Nandana in the Salt Range is 
undoubtedly an ancient place as its remains indicate. 


NOTE 1—THE FORT OF NANDANA, 


The Jhelum Gazetteer thus cescribes this fort (pp. 46-47) “Fourteen 
miles due east of Choa Saidan Shah, between the villages of Baganwala 
below and Ara above, the outer Salt Range makes a remarkable dip. 
There is a steep rocky hill which has absolute command of the route across 
the range. There are extensive remains here of a temple, a fort anda 
large village. The temple isin ruins. It is like other temples in the range 
in the Kashmirian style; but the platform on which it stands is of very 
great age and older than the temple. In later times a mosque was added 
close to the temple and is also now in a ruinous state. In its court-yard 
is a fragment of an inscription of the same period which is now too far 
gone to be legible. This fort was attavked by Mahmud of Ghazni, a fact 
which has strangely enough hitherto escaped notice.” 

It may be added that Bhera which is about twelve miles distant from 
Nandana might have served as a third capital to Anandapala when Wahind 
was Jost ‘ The present town of Bhera ison the east bank of the Jhelum, 
but we know* that the old town was on the west bank where movnds 
still show the ancient site and where ancient coins are still found. Bhera 
even now is, like Poona, a centre of learning, trade and art and the elite of 
the Panjab lawyers, engineers &c. come from’ Bhera. They are usually 
Kshatriyas by caste who have taken to civil professions. Bhera was also 
@ centre of learned Brahmins as also of skilled artizans in wood, metal 
and cotton. In short Bhera exhibits all the marks of being a capital city, 
and lying as it does, midway between Lahore and Wahind may have served 
as a third capital to the Shahi kings. 


* The Imperial Gazetteer under Bhera states that the old town was on the west 
bank of the Jhelum and was plundered by Mahmud as also later by an army of Janghiz. 
The new town was founded in 1549 A.D. round a mosque which still exists and is now 


a terminal Railway Station, 


NOTE 2—THE SHAHI KINGS WITH REVISED 
DATES AND THEIR COINS. 


We gave the probable dates of Shahi kings in Vol. I. (p. 201) and 
Vol. II ( p. 157) estimated on the usual average of 20 years per reign, going 
back from 1021 A. D. given by Al-Beruni as the last date of Tyilo- 
chanapala’s reign, as given here in the margin. It is necessary to reivse 

these dates from the detailed information 
Jaipal 960-980 available now in the writings of Utbi and 
Anandap4la 980-1000 other choriniders. It is certain that Jaipal 
Trilochanapala 1000-1021, ruled till 1001 A.D. He may be taken to have 
ruled from 960 i. e. for forty years. We know 
that he burnt himself on a pyre both on account ofhis dishonour as of extreme 
old age. Wahind wastaken possession of by Mahmud; and Anandapala 
must have resided at Bhera the next city in the kingdom which was on 
the trade route from Wahind viz. Hazro and the Margalla pass and caravans 
took the fruit of Kabul to Peshawar and Lahore and Multan via Bhera 
and took back Indian goods, cotton &c., to Kabul. Anandapala was killed 
in the battle of Nardin in 1009 or 1010 A. D. and Trilochanapala made his 
submission and accepted terms and ruled without molestation till 1014 A.D. 
In that year-Mahmud again invaded India and was confronted by Trilocha- 
napala in the Margalla pass. He was defeated and he escaped into Kash- 
mir. His son Nidar Bhim defended Nandana fort and the access to Bhera. 
He too fled and retired into Kashmir. Bhera was taken by Mahmud and 
plundered. Trilochanapala ruled in some hilly part of the Panjab near 
Kashmir till 1021. On he was immediately pursued in 1014 and was defeated 
in the battle of the Tausi fought in that year or in 1021. He then again 
escaped into Kashmir and thence to Kanauj. As stated in a subsequent 
chapter we, however, do not believe that Trilochanapala went to Kanauj, his 
mention there by later historians being a misreading for Rajyapala. He 
died as stated by Al-Beruni in 1021 probably in the battle on the Tausi and 
Bhima died five years later. Perhaps he went 
Jaipal 960-1001. to Kanauj and died in the battle of the Rabib 
Anandapala 1001-1009. described in a subsequent chapter. The 
Trilochana; ala 1009-1021. amended dates with the name of Bhima in 
Bhimapala last king of addition would be as given in the margin. 
the Shahis 1021-1026. One prince of the family is spoken of as taking 
refuge with Bhoja of Malwa (Sachau). 


That these kings ruled from Kabul to Lahore is conceded by almost 
all historians. Sachau‘the translator of Al-Beruni writes in his preface 
to the latter's India “When Al-Beruni wrote, the Pala dynasty which 
ruled Kabulistan and the Panjab had disappeared from the theatre of his- 
tory and their dominions were inthe firm grasp of Mahmud and his slave 
officers”. This is incontestab'y proved by the fact that coins of these kings 
are found all over the Panjab. Thus in the Gazetteer of the Ludhiana 
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District we read that coins of Simantadeva who was king of Kabul and 
the Panjab are found in the mound of the dilapidated town of Sunet; no 
coins of Delhi kings or of Mahomedan kings are found, though coins of 
ancient kings, Kushan and others, are also found which shows that Sunet 
was destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni”’. 


Of the Shahi kings, Samanta was a great king whose accession is placed 
by Thomas in 935 (but this is not certain, Elliot II p. 425) and he appears to 
have conquered the Panjab as his coins are plentifully found there. Coins 
of Bhima are also found though rarely inthe Panjab, but they are plen- 
tifully found in Kabulistan. We have seen that he founded Bhimanagar 
below Kot Kangra. He was grandfather of Didda the notorious queen oppres- 
sor of Kashmir. No coins of Jaipal have been, strangely enough, yet 
found; but coins of Anandap&la are found in plenty in the Panjab and 
even jn the northern parts of the Gangetic Duab -(ditto). No coins have 
been found of Trilochanapala or Bhimapala who probably did not rule 
over any part of the Panjab. 


These rulers appear to have been Saivites from their coins which 
contain a figure of Nandi (Siva’s bull) but Bhima I seems to have been 
a Vaishnava as he. is said in the Tarangini to have built a temple of 
Keshava in Kashmir as already ncticed in Vol. I (p. 194). Vaishnavism 
appears to have been prevelent at this time in the Panjab as also in 
Kabulistan. 


Elliot mentions that the last king Bhima wrote a letter to Chandrarai 
(of Bundelkhand) advising him not to fight with Mahmud; and quotes 
Utbi as his authority (p. 427} extract from whose work is given at page 
48 (Elliot 11). As already stated, different copies of the Yamini read 
differently at certain places espacially in giving names. The translation 
which we have used of the Yamini does not contain this name; and we 
have taken the advice given to Chandrarai to retire as coming from Rajya- 
pala of Kanauj which is mcre probable as Bhima could not hava come so 
far south. But ff he did, as his father Trilochanapala is also represented 
to have done, he must have thea been an ally of Mahmud whose subordi- 
pate he had become. The mention of his uncle being converted to Maho- 
medanism which we have in one copy also, seems to refer to one Sevakapala 
(nabira nuptra-Jaipal i. e. a daughter’s son of Jaipal) who had accepted 
Islam and who had been appointed by Mahmud governor of Peshawar. 
Subsequently he revolted and Mahmud attacked him and he was 
eventually killed. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE EXPEDITION TO THANESAR. 


We may pause here a little and see how the small kingdom 
of Ghazni had become an extensive empire by this time. It is 
sometimes urged that Mahmud merely undertook plundering 
expeditions without the object of annexing territories and 
solidifying a powerful state. This appears to be wrong from 
what we have seen of the expansion of Mahmud’s kingdom upto 
this time. He achieved a conscious expansion of his territory 
and solidified his state by forcible conversion. In this he was 
actuated by religious zeal as well as by a correct appreciation 
of the essentials of a strong state. He first secured Khorasan 
and other provinces immediately to the west of his kingdom 
over which even in the days of Samani supremacy Sabuktagin 
had ruled. He next turned his attention to the east. The pro- 
vinces of Jalalabad and Kabul (Lamghanat) were already annex- 
ed and forcibly converted to Mahomedanism. Mahmud first 
secured the Bannu district of the present N. W. Frontier pro- 
vince which was an ancient tract of the Hindus and was 
clearly in possession of the Shahis of Kabul. There are exten- 
sive mounds near Bannu which show that this district said to 
be settled first by Bharata, brother of Rama (vide Ramayana - 
Uttarakanda), was in the possession of the Kabul Shahis “In 
these mounds coins are found plentifully not only of Azij and 
Vasudeva of Indo-Bactrian period but also of the last Brahmin 
kingly line of Kabul”; but they contain no coins of any Mahome- 
dan kings showing that the city was destroyed by Mahmud. 
The old road to Hindustan from Ghazni was via modern Bannu 
and the Kurrum and it fell into disuse when the Khyber 
pass was opened (Bannu Gazetteer). This district was, it 
seems, seized by Mahmud first and the people forcibly conver- 
ted in order to enable him to pass over to India easily. Mah- 
mud annexed the Peshawar District next, capturing Wahind 
after the signal defeat of Jaipal in the plain of Peshawar. 
Wahind was the capital of the Kabul kingdom and was also 
on the then second route to India, being a little above the 
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junction of the Kabul river with the Indus. The basins of the 
two rivers Kramu and Kubha (Kurrum and Kabul) well-known 
even in the Rigveda and situate in the first home of the Vedic 
Aryans, were thus in the hands of Mahmud and were now 
Mahomedan lands. Mahmud hereafter extended his kingdom 
westward by reducing the more distant provinces of the Samani 
empire and also eastward by first acquiring Multan which was 
already a Mahomedan state as also by annexing the kingdom 
of Bhatia which, as shown before, lay to the southwest of 
Multan and between the Indus andthe Jhelum. Finally he 
annexed the Panjab the remaining province of the Kabul Shahis. 
He did not, for reasons which we will explain later on, apply to 
this province the process of forcible conversion though probably 
even here he appears to have converted many people. Thus 
the extension of the empire upto this point was by the gradual 
absorption of neighbouring provinces just in the same manner 
as the British empire gradually extended from Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras by the gradual absorption of nezghbouring 
provinces, We see Bengal first acquired by the British, then 
Bihar, then the U. P. and finally the Panjab by defeating the 
Sikhs. The process was here as with Mahmud the same, viz. 
first subjection with retention of previous powers as payers of 
tribute and then total absorption. Having thus extended his 
rule over the Panjab, Mahmud next turned his attention to the 
conquest and the plundering of the provinces further east. 
And the first kingdom which naturally he would attack was 
the kingdom of Thanesar which was immediately to the south- ~ 
east of the Panjab. 


That there was a kingdom at Thanesar is probable, as Al- 
Beruni mentions Thanesar in his geographical chapter. (Strange- 
ly enough he mentions Thanesar once between the Jumna 
and the Ganges and again in the place where it should properly 
come; probably the first name has to be corrected). There was 
also a famous deity at Thanesar and there is one even now. 
Mahomedan later writers name it Jagsom, @ word which can- 
not be reduced to its Sanskrit equivalent. Here was the ancient 
kingdom of Pratapavardhana, father of Harsha the last Bud- 
dhist emperor of Northern India. Mahmud is said to have 
undertaken this expedition against Thanesar to take possession 
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of some celebrated elephants which Utbi calls by the name of 
Silman, while later writers call them Moslem, as they bent 
down, in prayer as it were, like Mahomedans, in jenutlexion. 
Probably all the motives for Mahmud’s expeditions were pre- 
sent viz: desire of obtaining plunder, of breaking a famous idol 
and of subjugating an adjacent kingdom. Utbi describes this 
expedition as follows (p. 394-5): “Accordingly the Sultan 
marched towards Thanesar with an army educated in the 
chamber of the sacred war and passed a desert so dreadful that 
a bird would not fly over its atmosphere. But providence 
granted aid and they came to that place. Before them they 
found arunning stream full of water, lofty mountains and 
ground full of impracticable stones. The enemy retired into 
the mountains. The Sultan crossed the river by two fords and 
attacked the enemy and (by evening) scattered them among 
the rocks. And as for the stamping elephants which consti- 
tuted their confidence they left them on the spot. The Sultan’s 
elephants went after them and brought them to the Sultan’s 
halting place. The army shed so much blood that the water of 
the river became undrinkable.” 


The above account is simple and indicates that there was 
a stubborn fight with some chief not mentioned and that the 
elephants for which Mahmud principally came were secured. 
There is no mention of an idol being broken, but Utbi in the 
beginning mentions idol-breaking as one of the objects of Mah- 
mud. The identification of Thanesar becomes doubtfulowing 
to the difficulty of arriving at a stream after marching through 
a desert which does not fit in with the actual position of Thane- 
sar (Elliot Vol. II 452). But we must remember that Utbi 
does not write from personal knowledge and is always hyper- 
bolical in his descriptions. There is the river Sarasvatl near 
Thanesar and the Karnal District Gazetteer, in describing its 
physical aspects, states that there are hilly tracts to the north 
of Thanesar from which torrential rivers come such as the 
Sarasvati(p. 1). The battle may not have been fought in the 
immedite vicinity of Thanesar but at some distance. The 
battle is rightly placed in 1014 A. D., as the Gazetteer also does, 
a year after the annexation of the Panjab and Mahmud may 
have come upon Thaneésar suddenly through the desert via 
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Multan. The whole of the Panjab was now under him and he 
could take any route he liked. He had visited Multan ere this 
@ second time and punished the Mahomedans there for again 
relapsing into the Karmatian heresy. 


The account given by Firishta of this expedition is, we 
think, wholly imaginary. Firishta places this event in 402 H. 
(1011 A. D.) and relates that Anandapala on learning Mah- 
mud’s intention to attack Thanesar and desecrate the famous 
idol. there named Jagsom, although he was subordinate to 
Mahmud, submitted a respectful protest. But Mahmud re- 
fused sayirg that the followers of the religion of Mahomet 
exerted theinselves in the subversion of idolatry to obtain 
reward in heaven. The Raja of Delhi thereupon called upon 
the Hindus of the whole of India to come together to defend 
the idol of Thanesar. But Mahmud attacked Thanesar before 
the Hindus could assemble. After capturing Thanesar, Mah- 
mud wished to march on Delhi; his nobles told him that he 
could not safely do it till he had conquered and annexed the 
Panjab behind him. All this is pure imagination as Delhi was 
not then in such a leading position as to appeal to the Hindus 
of the whole of India. It was, if it had come into existence, an 
insignificant subordinate kingdom. The expedition again 
according to Utbi took place after the reduction of the Panjab 
to the position of an annexed province at the battle of Nazin 
( Nandana ) and when Anandapala-was already dead. Firishta 
by ante-dating this event has given this imaginary glowing 
account. Even Elliot rightly says here, though he restricts 
his remark to Delhi only, “There is nothing in the Yamini to 
warrant the reference to Delhi; the existence of which is no- 
where alluded to by contemporary writers.” (Al-Beruni, as 
already stated, does not even mention Delhi in his geographical 
chapter). “'Fhe frequent mention by Firishta of Delhi and its 
Raja in connection with the Ghazni kings does not rest on 
solid foundation.” (p. 454). The fact is that writers coming 
four or five centuries later cannot gli¥est themselves of their 
surroundings and must bring in Delhi which was so famous 
in their days. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE SACK OF MATHURA. 


The last expedition convinced Mahmud that it was possi- 
ble to extend his raids into Mid-India where the city of Ma- 
thura famed for its temples and their riches was situate. He 
had also a cause of quarrel with the Pratihara Emperor of 
Northern India, Rajyapala, as he had twice assisted the kings 
of the Panjab in their fights with him. But he took time be- 
fore he undertook this distant expedition and made due prepara- 
tions. He wished to secure his rear and there were troubles 
in his western provinces. Utbi has related them in his history 
with fullness. He mentions also a change of viziers at Ghaznie 
The government at Ghazni was an ordered one and Mahmud 
exercised strict control over the governors of provinces. Kho- 
rasan was the centre of learning in those days and learned men 
from there were appointed to high offices. The language of the 
learned was Persian, but the new vizier who was himself a poet 
and a man of learning ordered all documents to be drawn up 
in Arabic. Ilekkhan king of Turks died about this time and 
he was succeeded by his brother. While Mahmud was attack- 
ing and subduing idolators in Hindustan, the idolators of Chin 
and Mongolia came down upon the Mahomedan Turks of 
Kashgar with a force of one hundred thousand men. This was 
a precursor of those dreadful inroads of the Moguls under Chan- 
giskhan which devastated Asia two centuries later. Togankhan, 
brother of Ilekkhan, sent for succour from all Mahomedan 
states to oppose this formidable invasion and probably. Mahmud 
sent a contigent. A fierce battle was fought and the idolators 
of Chin like the idolators of Hind were defeated and almost 
annihilated. Mahmud continued his previous friendly relations 
with the Turks under Togankhan and cemented them further 
by marrying a daughter of Ilekkhan to his son Masa’ud, whom 
he appointed governor of Balkh. 

Utbi also describes how Mahmud by his zeal for religion 
had become renowned and “by his intelligence had even come 
to be considered a guide in expounding the law” and “ watched 
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that the ordained statutes should be kept pure from the dust of 
innovation”. The Sultan commissioned spies to discover 
heretics and their places of meetings. They were brought 
from different places and cities to the court and impaled on 
trees or stoned. And the venerable Abu Bakar, a religious 
nobleman, coincided in opinion with the Sultan. Utbi further 
relates how a certain Tahirti who claimed to bea Sayyad and 
an emissary from the king and Khalifa of Egypt with letters 
and robes was proceeding to Ghazni but was stopped by order 
of Mahmud at Herat and conveyed back to Nishapur, capital 
of Khorasan and there tried for heresy and finally executed 
with the consent of Kadir Billah the Khalifa of Baghdad. 
Mahmud sternly suppressed heresy as well as the schism of 
Khilafat throughout his extensive dominions and thus acquired 
fame throughout the Mahomedan world (p. 444). It is no 
wonder that zealous soldiers collected at Ghazni to take part 
in his religious wars against infidels which by the destruction 
of idols and the acquisition of plunder secured advantage in the 
next as well as in this world. 


Having conquered Khwarism which had meantime rebelled 
and having annexed that land to his other kingdoms, “the Sul- 
tan thought he would undertake a third sacred conquest and he 
arrived at Bost and examined the accounts of collectors. The 
conquests of Hindu territories so as to become the territory of 
Islam were overflowing and “the veil of infidelity remained 
nowhere except in Kashmir”. “Nearly twenty thousand men 
had come from the plains of Mawarannahar (beyond the Oxus) 
through zeal for Islam. They excited the purpose of the Sultan 
and he desired to proceed with those troops to Kanauj. This 
was a country quite unknown to foreign kingdoms.” 


Utbi thus describes the march to Kanauj and the fight 
near Mathura. “From the rivers Jihun (Sind) and Jhelum 
and Chand he went sraight to Tibet. And wherever he came, 
envoys came to meet him, offering submission and allegiance. 
And when he arrived near Kashmir, Habali son of Shasin, 
general of the army of Kashmir, joined his service. As he was 
told that there was no room for any one who had not accepted 
Islam, he took his position with robbers (skirmishers) and went 
before the troops. The army passed valley after valley and every 
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night before the crowing of the cock, the sound of fife and drum 
arose (vide description of the march of Harsha by Bana Vol. I 
p. 143), On the 29th of Rajab in 409 H. (1018) they left the 
Jumna behind and came to the castle of Barm (Baran) in the 
country of Harun; the king was the greatest of the sovereigns of 
India but when he saw the army sea, he came down with about 
10,000 men and accepted Islam. From hence they came to the 
fortress of Kaljand who had immense riches, strong cavalry and 
grand army. He arranged his army, his cavalry and his ele- 
phants and waited for the approach of the Sultan in a wood 
into whose intricacies a ray of the sun could not penetrate and 
from whose leaves and branches a needle would not reach the 
ground. The Sultan commanded his advanced guard to force 
themselves into the midst of the forest. They found a road 
from the upper castle and when the green sea struck out “Allah 
Akbar” they stood firm for a time and made charges from their 
position. At length it became known that all events are in the 
grasp of destiny and the well-formed scimitar, though its force 
may be extreme and its edge sharp, is but a vassal to the decree 
of fate, if it penetrate to the Moslem blood. The despicable 
ones threw themselves into the river in order that the current 
might be the means of their preservation, but some came to 
the sword and some were drowned. Five thousand perished 
and Kaljand drew his dagger, killed his wife and ripping him- 
self up went to hell.’ Of their wealth 185 heads of elephants 
and other plunder came to the Sultan. In the city there was a 
place of worship of the 4ndiam people, and when he came to 
that place he saw a city of wonderful fabric and conception, 
so that one might say this is a building of paradise”. 


4. From this poetical but concise account of the secretary 
of Mahmud who was probably in Ghazni, we can determine the 
course of the expedition by the help of other information. Mah- 
mud marched with an army of about one lakh of men of whom 
20,000 were irregular amateur Turkish soldiers from beyond the 
Oxus. But he kept strict discipline on the march, as a great 
commander does, rising in the early morning and marching 
throughout the day. For he had to surprize the enemy by the 
celerity of his movement. He marched along the foot of the 
Himalayas in order probably to avoid crossing big rivers lower 
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down. And on the way, every castle must have submitted to, 
or been Conquered by, such a formidable force. He did not 
allow Hindus, in the name of submission, to join his army 
and create a discordant treacherous element and he asked the 
Kashmir contingent to march ahead. (It is difficult to imagine 
that Kashmir could have really sent one and we will speak 
about this later on). Having crossed the Jumna, on the 
20th of Rajjab or in December 1018 he marched southwards 
without crossing the Ganges, through Antarbed, as Kanauj was 
on the west bank of the river and as he did not wish ¢o place 
that river before him as an obstacle in attacking Kanauj 
Naturally he was opposed here and there by feudatory Rajput 
chiefs, but generally they submitted as the king of Baran did. 
Baran is undoubtedly the modern Bulandshahar; it is an 
ancient town sometimes identified with the Varanavata of the 
Mahabharata and ancient coins of the second century B. C. of 
Saka satraps and Kushans have been found there as also a 
copper-plate belonging to the Gupta period. There was a feu- 
datory king probably belonging to the Dor Rajput clan and his 
name was Haradatta (which was read as Harun in Persian ). 
A copper-plate belonging to this line of kings dated 1096 A. D. 
has »een found here, giving the genealogy of this line and in it 
Haradatta is the 7th king and he submitted to Mahmud ( Bu- 
landshahar Gazetteer). Probably his conversion with ten thou- 
sand of his followers is an hyperbole of Utbi. Marching south- 
wards, Mahmud was opposed near Mathura by one Kaljand 
with a considerable force and this Kulachandra fearlessly and 
stubbornly fought with the vast army of Mahmud. He was most 
probably a general of, and a feudatory chieftain under, the Pra- 
tihadra emperor Rajyapala of Kanauj. 


Mathura the most sacred city of the Hindus, especially the 
Vaishnavas, was in the heart of the empire of Kanauj and the 
Pratihara emperors were often devotees of Vishnu. Mathura 
had been founded by Satrughna, a brother of Rama and it was 
the birth-place of Srikrishna. Mathura was savred to the 
Buddhists also and during the Hindu period its importance still 
more increased. The superb temples built there and the immense 
treasures accumulated therein could not be given up to the 
idol-breaker and plunderer without a struggle and Rajyapala 
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though unwilling to sacrifice himself must have sent a strong 
force to oppose Mahmud. The battle is said to have been fought 
in a wood; and the place has been identified with the village 
of Mahaban on the maps. And there must have been then a 
great forest surrounding the place; for this is the place where 
Nanda lived and reared Srikrishna in a forest, which long re- 
mained uncut down to recent times. The place is about six 
miles from Mathura and Shahajahan is recorded to have killed 
tigers in the jungle (Mathura Gazetteer), There is a small 
hill and a fort there and Kulachandra may even have been the 
hereditary protector of this Mahaban which is also a sacred 
place. He fought stubbornly with his infantry, cavalry and 
elephants and Utbi as usual attributes the success of Mahmud 
to the dictates of fate. Mahmud had no doubt come with an 
irresistible force, but it may be related to the credit of the 
Hindus that they did not deliver their sacred city to plunder 
and devastation without making a frantic effort to save it. 
Kulachandra in the usual Rajput fashion when unable to avert 
his fate killed his wife first and himself thereafter. The almost 
superhuman grandeur of the city of Mathura and the immense 
booty which Mahmud undoubtedly got in its sack are thus 
described by Utbi. 


“They had built one thousand castles which they had 
made idol-temples and in the midst of the city they had built a 
temple higher than all, to delineate the beauty and decoration 
of which the pens of all writers and the pencils of all painters 
would be powerless. In the memoir which the Sultan wrote of 
this journey he thus declares that if any one should undertake 
to build a fabric like that, he would expend thereon one hun- 
dred thousand packets of a thousand dinars and would not com- 
plete it in two hundred years with the assistance of the most 
ingenious masters. And among the mass of idols there were 
five idols made of pure gold of the height of five cubits; and one 
had a jacinth arranged on it which the Sultan would have 
bought in the bazar gladly for fifty thousand dinars; and anoe 
ther had a sapphire of azure water of one solid piece weighing 
four hundred miska@ls. From the feet of that idol they got 400, 
miskals weight of gold. Of silver the idols were so many 
that they who estimated their weights took a long,time in 
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weighing them. They devastated all that city and the Sultan 
passed therefrom towards Kanauj, leaving the greater part 
of his army there.” 


Such is the account, painful to a Hindu, of the sack of 
Mathura by Mahmud in the declining days of the Imperial 
Pratihara kings of Kanauj. Wealth always has passed from the 
weak to the strong and one is reminded-here of the sack of 
Rome by Alaric in the declining days of the Roman Empire so 
graphically described by Gibbon “ Eleven hundred and sixty 
years after the foundation of the Imperial city which had 
subdued and civilized a considerable part of mankind, it was 
delivered to the licentious fury of the tribes of Germany and 
Scythia. The recently converted Goth spared the Vatican 
and many Christians found asylum there; but a cruel slaughter 
was made of the Romans; gold and jewels were removed and 
the palaces of Rome were stripped of their splendid furniture. 
Many a statue was melted for its precious material and many 
& vase was shivered into fragments by the stroke of a battle-axe. 
It is not easy to compute the multitude who froma honourable 
position and prosperous fortune were suddenly reduced to the 
miserable position of captives. Fugitives from Rome filled 
the povinces and this awful catastrophe of Rome filled the 
astonished empire with grief and terror.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE FALL OF KANAUJ. 


Grief and terror must have seized the Emperor of Northern 
India and Rajyap4&la, like Honorarius the emperor of Rome, 
fled and was neither in Mathura nor in Kanauj but was already 
in Bari beyond the Ganges, a place not yet identified. Mahmud 
must have heard all this through his informers. He, however, 
took care to take an augury on the Koran and pursued 
Rajyapala beyond the Ganges with a small force that he may 
be tempted to come to a fight. Utbi rightly describes him as 
the chief of the kings of India and says that all kings bent 
their necks to him and acknowledged his power and dignity. 
The name of this king, we now know, was Rajyapala a word 
which might be read in Persian as‘Raja Jaipal or Haipal and 
Elliot in the absence of the epigraphic evidence we now 
possess, it is-no wonder, identified him with Jaipal, king of 
Lahore who was already deadjand who perhaps, he thought, 
was acknowledged king even in Mid-India. Later Mahomedan 
historians call him by various other names which are all 
absurd guesses and some have called him Kunvarp4la i. e. heir 
apparent of Jaipal. On the 8th of Shaban (January 1019, Elliot 
II p. 457) “ Mahmud reached Kanauj where a mountain rose 
before him and his army passed the Ganges to pursue the 
fugitive emperor. As the Sultan did not probably come at 
him, he (returned and) reduced the seven fortresses of Kanauj 
placed on the margin of the water of the Ganges ” (Utbi p. 457). 
“Nearly 10,000 temples were built in these castles and the 
lying idolators declared that the fabrics were two or three 
hundred thousand years old”. Kanauj is an ancient town 
supposed to be ruled by the Vedic king Kusika father of 
Visvamitra and its sacredness was as great as that of Mathu- 
ra. It was a flourishing city at this time and its grandeur had 
begun in the days of Harsha four hundred years before. It 
was already a vast city in his days as recorded by Hiuen 
Tsang whose description of it we have quoted in Vol. I (p. 28). 
The greater number of the people had left the place and the 
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Sultan took the forts in one day and plundered them. Kanauj 
appears, however, to have been not as grand as Mathura. The 
glowing description given by Mahmud is sometimes wrongly 
transferred to Kanauj but from Utbi it is clear that it belongs in 
reality to Mathura. Mahmud is not clearly stated to have 
destroyed the temples here as at Mathura. 


“The Sultan thence turned to Manj a fortified place of 
the Brahmins” and they for a time resisted him but finding 
resistance unavailable “they threw themselves down from the 
castle while some killed themselves with darts and the edge of 
swords”. What place this was has again not been ascertained. 
It must have been a place lower down on the Ganges and said 
to be in the present Etawa District. From hence the Sultan 
came to the fortress of ‘Aster’ held by Jandbal the Violent. 
“This fortress was situated in the midst of a forest upon an 
eminence and deep moats were drawn around it”. This place 
is identified with Asni now a village on the western bank of 
the Ganges in the Fatehpur district where there is even now a 
strong fort on the Ganges. Its chief was probably subordinate 
to Kanauj and likely to give trouble. Having subdued this 
chief, Mahmud directed his course towards Chandrarfi who 
was the owner of a very strong fortress.” This was of course 
the Chandel king, the owner of the almost impregnable fort of 
Kalanjar, who was an independent king, as even Utbi relates 
that “he had never owned submission to any one and knew 
nothing but boasting and pride”. (p. 450.) 

Utbi mentions here a quarrel between Jandbal the Violent 
(perhaps a chief belonging to the ancient Gautama clan which 
even now inhabits the Fatehpur District-Fatehpur Gazetteer—or 
a Sengar chief whose descendants are now on the south of the 
Jumna and known as the Maharajas of Jagmanpur in the 
Jalaun District) and Chandrarai, which cannot be well under- 
stood and in the midst of this quarrel Mahmud came upon 
Chandrarai who “depending upon the repelling power of his 
forts and his numerous army determined to oppose the Sultan. 
But Haibal advised him not to fight and he retired with his 
army and treasures into a mountain.” Utbi attributes this 
advice of Haibal to the treacherous motive of taking possession of 
the fort (probably Kalpi) of Chandrarai himself when the Sultan 
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had defeated him; but “the Sultan without stopping to reduce 
the fort pursued Chandrarai into his place of retirement for three 
successive days and killed many men and seized their arms 
and accoutrements. They took some elephants by force and 
others came willingly whom they gave the name of Khudadad. 
or God-given. They obtained from the treasure of Chandrarai 
three thousand packets of gold, silver and jewels and saphires 
and so great an abundance of slaves that the price of each did 
not exceed ten dirhams. The Sultan returned to Ghazni and the 
renown of his prosperity extended from the east to the west ”. 


This certainly was the most extended, the most fruitful 
and the most energetic expedition undertaken by Mahmud in 
which he came as far south as modern Cawnpore and Kalpi. 
Later Mahomedan historians and Firishta especially have made 
many incongruous statements and additions in consequence of 
their ignorance of the real history of the period and even of 
the geography of Antarbed. And European historians have been 
at pains to explain the movements of Mahmud by relying 
chiefly on Firishta. But as Elliot has pointed out all this 
arose from following Firishta too implicitly without referring 
to more original and authentic sources (p. 408). That principal 
source is the Yamini of Utbi and we have given the above 
account from it. The real probable course of Mahmud after 
entering the Antarbed appears to be this:—-he moved via 
Meerut and Baran south as far as Mah&ban, then crossed the 
Jumna and plundered Mathura. He then repassed the Jumna, 
arrived at Kanauj, crossed the Ganges to frighten Rajyap&la and 
returning took Kanauj. Going south through Antarbed he 
defeated a powerful chief and crossing the Jumna again at 
Kalpi pursued Chandrarai into the mountains but not as far as 
Kalanjar. He recrossei the Jumna at Kalpi and returned as he 
had come through the Antarbed. The same course is described 
in the history of Nizamuddin Ahmad, an extract from which is 
given by Elliot (Vol. II p. 460-1) in which Nizamuddin makes 
only a few alterations in what Utbi has stated. 


The real difficulty is in determining the names and actions 
of Hindu chiefs and we have already stated on the basis of 
epigraphic evidence now available which was not before Elliot 
that the king of Kanauj was the Pratihara emperor Rajyap4ala 
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and the Chandrarai was the Chandel king Ganda both of 
whom had assisted Anandapdla in his fight with Mahmud. 
Mahmud would certainly have not returned without giving a 
lesson to both. The advice which Haibal (Rajyapala) gave to 
Chandrarai appears to us to be a friendly advice and both 
escaped without being reduced to subjection. This must have 
troubled Mahmud and this is, in our view, the reason why he 
returned again next year as described by Utbi, Nizarnuddin 
Ahmad and even Firishta. 


The year is not given by Utbi and Nizamuddin gives 400 
H while Firishta gives it as 412 which Elliot considers most 
probable. Nizamuddin states that when Mahmud heard that 
Raja Ganda had’killed the Raja of Kanauj for having recog- 
nised and submitted to tha Sultan, he resolved to invade his 
territory. But this event must have happened later and 
Nizamuddin is wrong in assigning this cause for this expedi- 
tion. For then there was no reason for attacking Kanauj and its 
chief Haibal and defeating him at the battle of the Rahib as 
Utbi and Nizamuddin both describe. Further we are not yet 
told by Utbi that Jaipal (Rajyapal) had submitted to the Sultan. 
He had fled to Bari and had not come to any fight with 
Mahmud. Tocompletely subjugate him the next expedition 
was undertaken by Mahmud. And it appears that like Shivaji 
or any astute general, Mahmud did not inform even his army 
that he was proceeding against RAjyap4la. Utbi says that 
Mahmud set out with the avowed intention of punishing the 
Afghan robbers who from their mountain fastnesses troubled 
caravans. Having done this Mahmud suddenly turned 
towards Hindustan “passed the desert and left behind 
fords and passages of rivers, ravaged the country as he passed 
and arrived at the river Rahib (not identified) whose whirlpouls 
could carry away horsemen. Here in a fitting place Jaipal 
(R&jyapala) had halted and would not permit any one to pass 
the water. The Sultan ordered hides to be inflated and 
eight men at night threw themselves into water. And Rajya- 
p&la sent five elephants and a body of men to oppose them 
but they held on and pierced those elephants through and 
through with arrows and bore the men to the ground. And the 
Sultan encouraged every one to swim saying “we ought to 
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endure the toil of a day for the rest of a whole life”. And men 
holding horses’ manes swam over. We are reminded here of a 
similar feat accomplished by Govind III, when he attacked 
Kanauj itsefl, described in Volume II (p. 166). And theyk illed 
many men and brought seventy elephants to the Sultan's yoke 
by compulsion. The infidels fled leaving their treasures as 
booty. The Sultan had taken augury from the Koran and the 
promise was fulfilled and “the Sultan was raised on the effec- 
tual settlement of the seat of justice and felt assured of 
extended prosperity and empire”. Here ends Utbi’s account of 
this expedition and even here Utbi does not mention that Ra- 
jyapila submitted and even that Mahmud returned to Ghazni. 
It, however, seems that Mahmud did not retire without obtain- 
ing a formal submission from Rajyapala who, as we shall have 
to state later on, must have promised to pay a yearly tribute to 
the Sultan. Thus fell the empire of Kanauj, though the Prati- 
hara line of its kings for a time continued to rule, as stated 
elsewhere, till it was supplanted by the Gahadavalas under Chan- 
dra. Other historians bring in here Puru Jaipal. Nizamuddin 
mentions him and states that he opposed the crossing of the 
Jumna by Mahmud. Firishta mentions him as the grandson 
of Jaipal, Raja of the Panjab. Jumna is of course wrongly sub- 
stituted for the Rahib which may have been the Ghaggar or 
some other river in Oudh in which province Bari is placed by 
Al-Beruni. We know that Oudh was directly under Kanauj 
and it may be possible, as Elliot has surmised, that Trilocha- 
napala after his defeat on the confines of Kashmir at the battle 
of the Tausi may have taken refuge with Rajyapala king of 
Kanauj. Al-Beruni states that Trilochanapala died in-1021 
A. D. (412 H.) and this battle on the Rahib may have been 
fought in that year and Trilochanapala must have fought 
bravely in this battle and ended his life on the battle-field on 
the east bank of the Rahib. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


EXPEDITION AGAINST KALANJAR. 


From here onwards we lose the guidance of the acceunt 
written by Utbi, a contemporary and secretary of Mahmud and 
have to rely on later historians or Bakharkars who wrote two 
or three hundred years later. Why Utbi finishes his account 
here is inexplicable. There is not the smallest doubt that he 
lived upto the year 420 H and later for he mentions that in that 
year Kadhi Abdulla Said went on pilgrimage to Mecca and he - 
also relates the controversies which raged between him and 
Abu Baker on his return. The translator of Utbi remarks in a 
foot-note here that if this year be correct Utbi must be taken 
to have lived longer than he is supposed to-do (p. 474). Again 
Utbi states that Mahmud passed a long life and the translator 
again remarks in a foot-note that this expression would imply 
that Utbi lived during a greater part of Mahmud’s life than is 
usually supposed ( p. 483). It is, therefore, a puzzle why Utbi 
does not carry on his narrative down to the year 429 H or 1029 
A. D. Probably he finishes his account with the climax attained 
at this time (1020 A. D.) by Mahmud’s good fortune. His 
empire at this moment was so extensive that it reached on the 
north-west to the Caspian sea, including as it did Khwarism and 
even Georgia, while on the south-east, it touched the Sarsuti 
including the Panjab and Thanesar. He had further humbled 
and subjected to a yearly tribute the emperor of Northern India, 
at.the battle on the Rahib and perhaps hehad defeated and 
entered into friendly relations with the king of the Turks beyond 
the Oxus. He had finally obtained incalculable wealth from 
the raid on Mathura and Kanauj and human nature impelled 
him to expend it on a magnificent mosque at Ghazni, being 
incited thereto, perhaps, by the sight of the magnificent temple 
at Mathura “ which the best architects” he said “could not 
have built in two hundred years.” -He, therefore, at this time 
designed and reared a splendid mosque at Ghazni, the old 
mosque there being built for a smaller number of people and at 
a time when Ghazni had but a small territory. Utbi describes 
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the building of the grand Juma Masjid of Ghazni on which 
“slaves from Hind and Khorasan worked day and night and 
superintendents richly paid supervised from morning to evening. 
Trees were brought from Hind and Sind and used on the said 
works; mighty stones of marble, square and hexagonal, were 
brought from distant places. And they drew out the domed 
porticoes so perfectly spherical that the arch of the sky was but 
a myth in comparison.” They spared not the purest gold in 
their paintings and gilding, and crushed the bodylike idols and 
fastened them in the doors and walls. The Sultan commanded 
a closet to be constructed for his own use. “He commanded 
the fabric to be square with expanding porches and interlacing 
curvatures.” The pavement was made of white marble and on 
the sides of every court they delineated golden paintings shaded 
with lapis-lazuli. “Every one who saw this fabric took the 
finger of wonder into his mouth and said ‘Oh thou who hast 
beheld the mosque of Damascus and are maddened thereby 
and profess that no building like that is possible’ come and see 
the mosque of Ghazni.’” ‘In front there was an immense nave 
for great festivals and congregations in which six thousand 
servants might fulfil their duties.” “And he built near the 
precincts a college and supplied it with valuable books and 
rare volumes of theology and to these pure walls of instruction 
professors and Imams and students directed their course; and 
from the endowments of the college they received daily 
maintenance and necessaries and a salary monthly or yearly 
was paid to them. And during the reign of the Sultan the 
extent of Ghazni exceeded all cities in spacious buildings and 
solid edifices. And amongst other fabrics there were a thousand 
walled enclosures for elephants with their grooms, the suppliers 
of food etc. It was God who was the promoter of all this 
prosperity of the land.” (p. 468-469 ). Utbi probably finishes 
his narrative with a further description of the Sultan’s just rule 
and the rule of his younger brother in Khorasan where he was 
appointed by Mahmud but unfortunately where he died young. 
It is probably at this climax that Utbi ends his account which 
does not seem to have an abrupt end. But we at this time are 
unfortunately deprived of a reliable account of the subsequent 
doings of this great sovereign. Elliot mentions the battle of 
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the Rahib as the thirteenth expedition and enumerates four more 
expeditions thereafter on the authority of Nizamuddin and 
Firishta. These do not mention their own authorities, yet it is 
probable that they had some reliable sources of information for 
their narrative, though we find that owing to distance of time 
and ignorance of localities they make many wrong statements. 
Utbi mentions state documents such as a register of expeditions 
and even memoirs written by Mahmud himself and _ it 
is probable that other contemporary writers such as Baihaki 
whose works are not available to us, supplied them with 
information. It is not, therefore, possible that these later writers 
give us imaginary stories though we must accept their accounts 
with caution and try to tally them with information available 
from Indian epigraphic evidence. Thus the statement of 
Nizamuddin that the Raja of Kanauj was killed by a Raja 
named Nanda for having submitted to the Sultan ( Elliot II 
p. 63), a statement made by him from some contemporary 
Mahomedan writer, is‘borne out and supported by Chandella and 
Kachhapaghata inscriptions. As will be related in Chandella 
history later on, a Chandella inscription states that Vidyadhara 
son of Ganda destroyed the king of Kanyakubja ( E. I. I p. 222) 
and that in this he was assisted by Bhoja and the Kalachuri 
king. This combined force was led by a. Kachhapaghata king of 
Gwalior who was a feudatory of the Chandella king and another 
Kachhapaghata chieftain of Dubhkund (in Gwalior territory) by 
name Arjuna is said in an inscription to have actually, when 
engaged in the service of king Vidyadhara, by his arrows in 
a great battle cut through the neck of Rajyapala. This speaks 
volumes of the spirit of the Rajput kings of this time who did 
not like the action of Rajyapala in submitting to a foreign king. 
the breaker of the idols of Mathura, anda combined army of 
Chandella, Paramara, Kalachiri and Kachhapaghata kings 
attacked Rajyapala in Kanauj and killed him. Probably they 
returned without doing more and Trilochanapala son of Rajya- 
pala succeeded him in due course at Kanauj. 


Though thus the account of Rajyapala being killed is true, 
it seems to us that Nizamuddin is wrong in placing this event 
before the expedition of Mahmud against Rai Jaipal (Rajyapala) 
and the battle of the Rahib described above and in misstating 
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that the eight men who crossed the deep stream of the Rahib 
crossed the Jumna where further Puru Jaipal opposed Mahmud. 
Again, Nizamuddin states that the eight men advanced on 
Bari which is mentioned by no other writer (Elliot II p. 464). 
The advance and capture of Bari must be correct as we know 
from Al-Beruni that Rajyapala had made it his residence. It 
must have been after the battle on the Rahib that Rajyapala 
must have submitted and consented to the payment of a 
tribute. It was after this that Rajyapala must have been 
attacked by the Hindu confederacy led by the Chandella king 
and Mahmud on hearing of this must have thought it necessary 
to chastise both the Chandella and the Gwalior kings. Lastly 
Nizamuddin twice leads Mahmud against the Chandella king 
once after the capture of Bari and again in what Elliot calls 
the fifteenth expedition viz. that against Gwalior and Kalanjar 
on the authority of the same author. Utbi does not mention 
that Mahmud went against Chandrarai after the battle of the 
Rahib, for at that time Rajyapala had not yet been killed. 
It seems probable that Chandrarai was only once attacked 
and not twice. 


Mahmud led in 1022 an expedition against Kirat, Nur, 
Lohkot ‘and Lahore (reckoned as fourteenth by Elliot); the 
first two are identified with Swat and Bajaur where Hinduism 
still lingered and the people were worshippers of the lion which 
Elliot thinks means Sakya Sinha or Buddha. But though this 
district was a staunch Buddhist district in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang yet, we think, Buddhism was dead in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries throughout these territories. The lion refers 
to the man-lion Avatara of Vishnu and we have shown in 
Volume I, that the worship of Narasinha was prevalent in the 
Panjab, Multan being known as Prahladapura or the city of 
Prahlada, devotee of Narasinha. Mahmud conquered this ter- 
ritory and converted the people to Mahomedanism. He then 
went to Lohkot the impregnable fortress of Kashmir and 
returned without effecting an entrance into that inaccessible 
country, after paying a visit to Lahore* which was now the 
capital of one of his Indian provinces. He must have learnt 


*- Elliot II p. 466 ; this contradicts the statement in tae Lahore Gazetteer that Mahmud 
did not visit Lahore at all which seems incredible. 
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here of the events at Kanauj and determined to lead an expedi- 
tion against Gwalior and Kalanjar next autumn. 


In 404 H (1023 A. D.) he led this expedition and he must 
not have crossed the Jumna at all as he had first to chastise 
the king of Gwalior. This king submitted without fighting and 
as he was merely a feudatory of Kalanjar, Mahmud did not 
wait here long but proceeded against Ganda, called Nanda 
wrongly by Mahomedan writers. Some European writers 
doubt the truth of this expedition and Elliot could not explain 
the inclusion of Gwalior in it (Elliot II p. 467); but when we 
know from inscriptions that both Gwalior and Kalanjar had 
together attacked Rajyapala, we may not only grant the neces- 
sity and truth of this expedition but see why Gwalior was first 
attacked and humbled. Nizamuddin detailing this expedition 
says that Mahmud again attacked Kalanjar which as we have 
seen is a repetition. In reality this was the first expedition 
against Chandrarai of Kalanjar (perhaps the second if we take 
into account the first invasion of Kalpi after Kanauj and 
Mathura were taken in 1018 A. D.). Ganda at this time retired 
to Kalanjar which Mahmud invested. Nizamuddin writes 
that “ this fort was unparallelled in the whole of Hindustan for 
strength. Nanda presented three hundred elephants and sued 
for peace.”’ “He also sent a few Hindi verses in praise of the 
Sultan which were shown to learned men of the country and 
court-poets who bestowed high praise upon them; the Sultan 
was pleased and sending some presents bestowed upon Nanda 
fifteen fortresses.” Itseems that Mahmud was prudent enough 
not to waste his power upon the reduction of such fortresses as 
Kalanjar and Gwalior, and contented himself with accepting 
their submission, and their non-interference with the king of 
Kanauj paying him a tribute. It is natural that Trilochanapala 
who had succeeded Rajyapala must have consented to pay 
a yearly tribute as covenanted by his father. 


NOTE :—It seems to us that Sir Vincent Smith implicitly following 
Nizamuddin has given a different and probably mistaken account of these 
events in his article on the Chandellas in Indian “Antiquary XXXVII 
(p. 142). He observes ‘In the course of the 12th expé<dition in Jan. 1019 
Rajyapala submitted and promised an indemnity of one million dirhems 
and 30 elephants. Forthis submission Rajyapala was killed by Ganda's 
son in May 1019. Mahmud invaded again and an ally of Ganda whose 
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identity is obsoured by the imperfection of the Persian alphabet but who 
was almost certainly Trilochanapala son of Rajyapala opposed Mahmud’s 
passage ot the Jumna but failed. Mahmud crossed the river and captured 
and sacked the town of Bari and then marched southwérds to chastise 
Ganda in his own territory. He collected a force in accordance with the 
usual Hindu custom comprising 26,000 horse, 115000 foot and 640 elephants. 
The Sultan felt uneasy and reconnitred the army from aneminence Iu 
the night Ganda flei. The Sultan carefully attacked the deserted camp 
lest there might be a ruse and got immense booty. The cowardice and the 
immense plunder again induced the Sultan to invade his territory via 
Gwalior in 1023 A. D. Mahmud invested Kalanjar. Ganda gave him 
300 elephants and immense presents and accepted back Kalanjar and 15 
forts from Mahmud. Notwithstanding the success gained so easily by 
Mahmud, the Chandel kingdom was not again attacked by Mahomedans 
until 180 years had elapsed and Ganda’s successors were left free to manage 
their own affairs”. This account is full of apparent incogruities 
owing to Smith’s following Nizamuddin implicitly as stated above. 
Nizamuddin gives two expeditions against Kalanjar instead of one and 
places both after the defeat and death of Rajyapala at the hands of 
the Chandellas. In'this case the second expedition becomes an unneces- 
sary expediticn as undertaken merely for plunder and via Gwalior 
for no reason. Secondly, Ganda’s running away at night when he had 
such an overwhelming force is on the face of it unbelievable. Utbi never 
describes such scenes; but later Mahomedan writers are tempted 
to imagine such encounters wherein overwhelming forces are assigned 
to the Hindu king and he is shown to haverun away without. fighting. 
Even Utbi has described Ganda as an independent king full of pride 
and courage. This is a plainly imaginary scene invented by Nizam- 
uddin. For even on his own showing, if this expedition had been undertaken 
by Mahmud to punish Kalanjar for killing Rajyapala, there was no neces- 
sity to cross the Jumna and go against Kanauj. It does not seem likely 
that Trilochanapala wculd oppose Mahmud to whom his father had submit- 
ted. Lastly Utbi doas not relate that Mahmud went against Nanda after 
the battle of the Rahib where the eight men crossed the turbulent river in 
fece of opposition as stated by Nizamuddin himself. The proper explana- 
tion is that Nizamuddin is wrong in describing the march against Nanda 
at this time and also placing the event of the Raja of Kanauj being attack- 
ed and killed by Nanda before the battle of the Rahib. The course of 
event, according to our view was this. In the 12th expedition against 
Kanauj (1019) Rajyapala did not submit but fled to Bari. In the 13th 
expedition Mahmud led an army against Rajyapala and Bari and con- 
quering him in the battle of the Rahib accepted his submission on condition 
of payment of tribute (1021 March). In May Rajyarala -was attacked and 
killed by Nanda assisted by Gwalior which Mahmud learnt at Lahore in 
1022 March and he led an expedition in 1022 Dec, against Gwaliorand Kal- 
anja* and exacted submission from both in Jan. 1023. In this view Ganda 
does not appear to ba c-aven-hearted as he is made to appear. 


CHAPTER XV. 


EXPEDITION TO SOMNATH. 


We now come to the crowning event in the idol-breaking 
and plundering career of Mahmud, the expedition to Somnath. 
Somnath was famous then as a great Siva shrine described 
in detail in the Skanda Purana of the 9th century A, D. and 
also mentioned by Al-Beruni both as a sacred place and a 
resort of pirates. Mahmud certainly would think of attacking 
Somnath and plundering it of its fabulous riches. Unfortunate- 
ly we have no mention of this expedition, the highest achieve- 
ment of Mahmud, in the work of Utbi though he lived upto420 H 
(1029 A. D.) as stated before, i.e. four years after this event. 
Nor does Rashiduddin who wrote more than two centuries later 
mention the Somnath expedition, or Hamidulla Mustafi who 
followed him twenty years later (E. II p. 430-431). The first 
description is found in Ibn Asir and later writers have only 
embellished his account (ditto p. 468). And there is no men- 
tion whatever of this great calamity which overtook Gujarat 
in the palmy days of the Solankhi rulers whose account is 
fully given by many Gujarat Jain and Hindu chroniclers from 
the time of the founder Mflaraja who came to the throne of 
Anhilwad, as will be shown later on, in 961, sixteen years before 
Sabuktagin. We do not also find the slightest hint about this 
calamity in any inscription found upto this time. Under these 
circumstances one is disposed to doubt whether this expedition 
was actually undertaken by Mahmud in distant Gujarat where 
he must have arrived after traversing a wide desert. Yet 
considering that Hindu writers would be loth to mention this 
disaster to one of their greatest gods and kings and that writers 
though writing centuries after the event had certain Moslem 
accounts before them and are not likely to invent a wholly 
imaginary story, we give the account given by. Ibn Asir from 
the extract from his work given in Elliot II (p. 469), 


We may at the outset state that this account, exaggerated 
as it must be, still more increased in the marvellous element 
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in later writers who added imaginary stories to it, chiefly 
from a desire to heighten the religious greatness of Mahmud. 
The story, for instance,—a story told by even Gibbon—that 
immense treasure was concealed within the idol of Somnath, 
that Brahmins offered as ransom several crores of rupees to 
Mahmud which his generals advised him to accept and that 
Mahmud refused saying that he would like to be known on the 
judgment day as an idol-breaker and not as an idol-seller is a 
fabrication of some one, if not of Firishta himself. Wilson, as 
quoted by Elliot (II p. 476) commenting on this embellishment 
of the story of Somnath, observed “The earlier Mahomedan 
writers say nothing of the mutilation of the features of the idol, 
for in fact it had none; nor of treasures it contained, which, as 
it was solid, could not have been within it. Firishta invents the 
hidden treasure of rubies and pearls with quite as little war- 
rant”, This story is plainly absurd, as the linga of Somnath 
must have been a solid block of stone. Similarly the story 
that Mahmud was led into a waterless desert by a treacherous 
Hindu guide and that Mahmud eventually by prayer was able 
to find water, as also the story that Mahmud wished to remain 
in Gujarat as it was a fertile country possessing gold mines 
but was induced to give up this idea on the representation of 
ministers that Khorasan was the country inherited from his 
father and the best for him to live in, are incredible. The 
story of Dabshilim, a recluse and a relative of the fugitive 
king, being entrusted with the government of the country 
when Mahmud retired from it is strange and unbelievable, 
though it has been suggested that he was an uncle of Bhima the 
reigning monarch of Gujarat at this time, who had indeed 
retired and who lived on the bank of the Sarasvati as a recluse. 


Elliot has given extracts from many historians relating to 
this expedition which the curious reader may refer to, if 
necessary, but we do not think it necessary to summarise their 
accounts as they are mere embellishments of the story first 
given by Ibn Asir which is itself an exaggerated account. We, 
however, give this account in short. “ The idol of Somnath was 
the greatest in India to which people came, especially on lunar 
eclipse nights. Souls of men went to this place, it was 
believed, when separated from the body. The temple was 
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endowed with 10,000 villages (?). Water from the distant 
Ganges was daily brought with which the idol was washed. 
One thousand Brahmins performed the worship of the idol and 
introduced the visitors. Three hundred persons were engaged in 
shaving the heads and beards of the pilgrims. Three hundred 
women sang and danced at the gate of the temple. (Female 
singers and dancers, in ancient times, danced before Siva idols 
as described by Kalidésa in Meghadfta, a custom still prevail- 
ing in Siva temples in the south, such as the Mangega temple 
in Goa territory). It was believed that Somnath was displeased 
with the idols of Hind for not opposing Mahmud who, when 
he heard this, resolved upon breaking the Somnath idol and 
proving to the Hindus that their gods were false and that 
they might embrace the true faith. 

So he left Ghazni with 30,000 horse, on the 10th of Shaban 
414 H (1023), besides volunteers and reached Multan in the 
middle of Ramjan. Taking water and corn on 30,000 camels 
he started for Anhilwad through the desert. The chief of 
that town Bhima fled for safety to a fort (named Kandana by 
later writers and probably Kanthad in Cutch). Mahmud 
passed on to Somnath (it is not described anywhere that 
Anhilwad was captured and plundered) through a desert. He 
came to Dabalwarh, a place ten days journey from Somnath. 
The people stayed there believing that Somnath would destroy 
Mahmud. But Mahmud took the place, plundered it and slay- 
ing the people marched on to Somnath. 


He arrived at Somnath on a Thursday in the middle of 
Zilkad, and beheld a strong fortress on the sea-shore washed by 
the waves, The people of the fort were on the walls laughing 
at the Moslems and telling them that their deity would destroy 
them all. On Friday the Moslems advanced to the assault and 
the Hindus fled. The Moslems scaling the walls with ladders 
entered and a fearful slaughter ensued. A body of Hindus 
entered the temple, cast themselves on the ground before the 
idol and implored him to grant them victory. 


Next morning the battle was renewed and the Maho- 
medans drove the Hindus to the temple. A dreadful slaughter 
took place at the gate of the temple. Bands of Hindus would 
enter the temple and weeping and clasping their hands would 

12 
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entreat the idol, then issuing forth would fight until they were 
slain. Some took to the sea in boats but they were attacked 
there and were either killed or drowned. 


The temple of Somnath was built upon fifty-six pillars of 
wood covered with lead. The idol itself was in a chamber and 
was five cubits in height and three in girth and must have 
been two cubits hidden in the basement. It had no appearance 
of having been sculptured. Mahmud seized the idol, part of it 
he burnt and part seit to Ghazni, where it was made a step at 
the entrance of the Jami Masjid. The shrine of the idol was 
dark but it was lighted by most exquisitely jewelled chandeliers. 
Near the idol was a chain of gold to which bells were attached 
which were rung every watch hour to rouse Brahmins to 
worship. The treasury was near and in it were many idols of 
gold and silver, and veils set with jewels of immense value. 
The worth of the whole plunder exceeded two million dinars 
and the number of the slain exceeded fifty thousand”. (EK. II 
p. 469-471). 

This is an account simple and credible enough. The 
Brahmins or perhaps Rajputs made a frantic resistance at the 
temple itself only to be slain. But the ruler of Gujarat Bhima 
could have made a stubborn resistance before Somnath. He 
could have brought into the field a greater army even, consis- 
ting of cavalry, than that of Ma:mud if he had been but true 
to his name and the Rajput character. But it must be 
remembered that Mahmud’s prestige by tuis time as a conquer- 
or, had by his constant success, risen to its highest pitch 
like that of Napoleon who himself was latterly looked upon as 
equal to one lakh of men. But even Napoleon was stubbornly 
opposed by the Germans and the English at the battle of 
Waterloo. The Hindu character, as stated already, lacks in 
stubbornness under unfavourable circumstances and it is no 
wonder tnat Bhima took refuge in a fort in Cutch. After 
taking Somnath, Mahmud is said to have attacked him there, 
though he was impeded by the water of the Runn of Cuish and 
passing it was dangerous in consequence of the possible rise 
of water at tide time. Bhima, when he saw the conqueror 
coming, fled even from there. Mahmud returned to Ghazni 
via Sind through the desert by a more westerly course where 
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he knew water was not available and where he could not have 
been deceived by treacherous Hindu guides. He was troubled 
extremely by the pirates of the Indus who are supposed to have 
belonged to the Jud country*. By a subsequent expedition 
against these Jats, Mahmud gave them condign punishment. 

Mahmud is said to have come to Somnath via Multan 
through the desert by an easterly course taking Ajmer and 
Anhilwad on the way and returned via Cutch, Sind and Multan 
conquering Mansura on the way, as he feared that “Paramara- 
deva of Malwa (Bhoja) who was preparing to attack him would 
intercept him as he returned.’’ Probably he was afraid of losing 
the great plunder he had obtained, in a possible conflict with 
the Hindus, 


NOTE—SOMNATH. 


Somnath Patan or town of Somnath is situated on the west coast of 
Kathiawar and is at present under Junagadh, The place was visited in 
1843 by a traveller and described in J.R. A S. VIII p.173. “The old tem- 
ple is in ruins and a new temple has been built by Ahilyabai neer the site of 
the old. But the extreme grandeur of the old temple is visible even in 
the ruins now remaining”. This old temple according to our view was 
the ore built by Siddharaja Jayasinba and Kumarapala and the temple 
which was destroyed by Mahmud was probably the one built by Bhoja 
Paramara of Malwa as stated in one of their inscriptions to be noted in 
Paramara history. The building of Bhoja was probably of wood as stated 
by Mahomedan historians. This building must probably have been erected 
before 1026 A. D. The building of a new stone temple was undertaken by 
Jayasinha of Anhilwad end completed by Kumarapala, as is evident not 
only from Gujarat croniclers but from an inscription in a temple in Som- 
nath Patan Which will be noticed in the history of Anhilwad. This Bhadra- 
kali temple Prasasti dated 1169 A. D. is very interesting and begins with 
the description of a Brahmin from Benares who appears to have undertakon 
the rehabilitation of temples ( probably destroyed by Mahmud) fallen into 
ruin and he travelled on this meritorious mission throughout India and 
came to Somnath after visiting Ujjain. This mention of the sage Brah- 
min’s efforts corroborates in our view to some extent the story told by later 
Mahomedan writers about Mahmud’s expedition to Somnath and the 
description of the temple by them. It is expressly stated that the temple was 
now built of stones. This temple was destroyed by the Mahomedan kings 
of Gujarat in the fourteenth century. The story that Mahmud removed the 
sandle gates of the tomcle of Somnath to Ghazni has not been credited by 


*® Mahmud in 1028 while ec crpatn ti Somnatb is said to have been harassed by the 
Jats of the Salt range but (bese Jals must havc belonged to the Lower Indus Whelun 
Gazetleer page 83). 
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modern scholars and the gates which were brought by the English in 1843 
aftert their conquest of Afghanistan are lying unnoticed in the fort at 
Agra (Sardesai). 

We may mention that there is a reference to Somnath in the Bostan 
of Sadi and he relates a queer story which is probably a concoction of his 
own. Sadi in his extensise travels came to Somnath and saw there an 
ivory idol surmounted with precious jewels beautifully arranged, seated on 
a golden chair set on a throne of teakwood. The Bhahmin pujari had a 
contrivance by which the ido! would raise its hand. Sadi discovered the 
contrivance by accident when the Brahmin fled pursued by the deceived 
indignant Sadi who even killed him. Sadi fearing vengeance of the Brah- 
mins fled the country. This story is clearly an invention, for Sadi would 
not have been allowed even to approach the idol, much less to go behind it. 
Moreover it is not prebably allowed that idols should be made ofivory. To 
the historian, however this reference by Sadi to Somnath is remarkable as 
it makes no mention of Mahmud’s invasion of Somnath and the breaking 
of the famous idol of Siva there. One would naturally expect some allusion 
to that event. This omission strengthens the doubt which is enter:ained 
sometimes about the truth of Mahmud’s expedition to Somnath. Sadi who 
was boro in 1175 A. D. must have visited India when about 40 years old 
j. e. about 1215, and he wrote his Bostan when 80 years of age i.e. about 
1255 A.D. Delhi was already on both dates under the Mahomedans, 
though Gujarat was not. And the first writer to describe the expedition to 
Somnath is Ibn Asir who wrote about 1270 A. D. at the earliest. But aftor 
ell, omission tc mention a fact unless that mention is unavoidable or 
imperatively necessary is doubtful evidence and we cannot rely upon it 
and hold that Mahmud’s expedition to Somanath is imaginary. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IDOLATRY OF THE HINDUS. 


We may pause here a little and reflect upon the supersti- 
tious debasement of idolatry into which the Hindus had drifted 
at this time. It indeed seems to us that the iconoclastic 
inroads of Mahmud had come upon the Hindus as an eye-opener 
and as a chastisement. Unfortunately the Hindus did not 
ther-take the lesson which these disasters taught them nor 
have they learnt it even now. This is not a place to enter into 
the question whether idol-worship is countenanced by the 
Vedas or whether it is reasonable. There is not the smallest 
doubt, however, that idol-worship is accepted by Hinduism 
and perhaps properly accepted as leading to concentration of 
the mind on the deity. But idol-worship almost always leads 
the human mind into some superstitous beliefs, especially to 
the belief that the idol itself possesses the powers of the deity 
it represents. Belief in the miraculous powers of idols 
prevailed in ancient times throughout all countries and 
prevails to this day wherever idol-worship is practised. 
Buddhism began with almost the denial of the Deity and 
drifted later into rampant idolatry viz: the worship of the 
Buddha himself and however learned and philosophic Hiuen 
Tsang may be, he believed in the miraculous powers of Buddha’s 
relics and Buddha’s idols as described in Volume I (p. 103). 
Hindus too amongst whom idolatry was already prevalent to a 
certain extent and who became still more idolatrous through 
the example of Buddhism which they supplanted believed to 
such an extent in the miraculous powers and sanctity of 
certain idols that the Pratihara emperors of Kanauj, though 
powerful enough to capture Multan, were always.held back by 
the threat of the Mahomedan possessors of Multan that if the 
Hindus advanced they would break the famous sun-idol of 
Multan (see Vol, II p. 166). Even in the west the Romans and 
the Greeks who were in advance of other peoples in philosophy 
believed in the miraculous powers of certain idols. And 
Christianity in the beginning preached the formless God and 
often progressed among the pagans by actually proving to the 
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world that no such miraculous powers existed. The frantic but 
unavailing prayers of the worshippers of Somnath to destroy 
the sacrilegious conqueror remind us of a similar spectacle at 
Alexandria about six hundred years before at the demolishing 
of the idol of Serapis by the order of the emperor Theodosius 
(389 A. D.), so graphically described by Gibbon. ‘“ Alexandria 
which claimed his peculiar protecticn gloried in the name of 
the city of Serapis. His temple which rivalled the pride and 
magnificence of the capitol was erected on the spacious 
summit of an artificial mound raised one hundred feet above 
the level of the city. The sacrifices of the pagans prohibited 
by Theodosius were still tolerated in the city and temple of 
Serapis owing to the superstitious terrors of the Christians 
themselves as they feared to abolish these rites which alone 
could secure the inundation of the Nile, the harvests of Egypt 
and the subsistence of Constantinople. But at length an ex- 
plicit order from Theodosius arrived to demolish the temple 
and the idol. A great number of plates of different metals 
artificially joined together composed the majestic figure of the 
deity which touched on either side the walls of the sanctuary. 
He held in the right hand an emblematic monster the head 
and body of a serpent branchirg into three tails terminated by 
the heads of a dog, a lion anda wolf, It was confidently 
affirmed that if an impious hand should move to offend the 
majesty of the god, the heavens and the earth would instantly 
return to their original chaos. An intrepid soldier armed with 
a battle-axe ascended a ladder and even the Christian multi- 
tude expected with anxiety the result of the combat. Heaimed 
a, vigorous blow against the cheek of Serapis and the cheek fell to 
the ground; but the heavens and the earth continued to preserve 
their accustomed order and tranquillity. The victorious soldier 
repeated his blows and the limbs of Serapis broken into pieces 
were ignominiously dragged through the streets of Alexandria. 
The Nile, though late, with its usual flood fertilized the plains 
of Egypt and falsified the prediction of false prophets. Many 
attributed their conversion to this impotence of the tutelary 
deity of Alexandria ”. 


Gibbon moralises here uvon the inadvisibility of staking 
the truth of a religion on the miraculous powers of idols 
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which are but pieces of stone, metal or wood. And yet 
Christianity itself, like Buddhism, later drifted into the same 
superstitious idolatry which it had exposed, in the worship of 
idols of Jesus and Mary and Mahomedanism arose almost as a 
natural consequence to correct this error. The iconoclastic expe- 
ditions of Mahmud were similarly an eye-opener to the Hindus 
to correct their erroneous belief in the miraculous power of 
idols. But they also came to correct another error viz, the 
natural but absurd impulse to dedicate riches to temples and 
to decorate idols with gold and jewels. This added to the 
religious zeal of idol-breaking Mahomedans the further motive 
of greed for the gold and the jewels. Wherein is the merit 
of making idols of entire gold or of decorating them with 
priceless jewels? Does an idol of five cubits height of pure gold 
contribute more powerfully to the concentration of the mind on 
the deity than a stone idol? The old teachers of the Hindu 
religion prescribed small unworked stones in their natural 
shape as the proper Pratikds or idols of the four gods Siva, 
Vishnu, Ganesa and the Sun while Vedic Rishis were content 
with concentrating their mind on the sun itself and the wind. 
But the human mind cannot but descend into the superstitious 
desire first of having finished idols and then of having idols 
of gold and silver or of decorating them with precious jewels. 
Siva worship indeed in selecting the linga as an idol selected 
natural blocks of stone. And yet prosperous kings who were 
worshippers of these Swayambht or natural lingas adorned 
them with crowns of gold covered with diamonds and rubies, 
thus tempting robbers and even avaricious kings or conquerots 
and even priests and thereby themselves causing the de- 
secration of temples and the sacrilege of idols. Indian history 
is full of the mention of the building of new temples or of new 
rich. endowments of temples by prosperous kings in every 
kingly line and specially holy places such as Mathura, Kot- 
Kangra, Somnath or Ujjain were overflowing with rich dona- 
tions of hundreds of pious kings and thcusands of rich 
merchants. All these riches might have been differently 
employed, the historian and politician will observe, in the 
maintenance of strong armies by kings and the amelioration 
of the people by rich merchants, Both were apparently neg- 
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lected and temples were enriched and idols sumptuously 
decorated doubly accelerating the fall of the country by 
whetting the appetite, and strengthening the resources, of the 
foreign conqueror on the one side and weakening the power of 
tesistance of our own kings and people on the other. But the 
Hindus did not learn these obvious lessons from these icono- 
clastic and plundering expeditions of Mahmud and they 
continued to build temples and accumulate riches in them. It 
may finally be observed that Hindus are not still alive to the 
two errors into which idol-worship when it degenerates into 
superstition descends viz. the belief in the miraculous powers 
of particular idols and the belief in the merit of donating riches 
to temples and idols leading to the demoralization of Mahants 
and pujaris. 

It is curious to observe that human nature usually leads 
men to the same actions. Mahmud.the breaker of idols and the 
plunderer of temples expended his acquisitions on the Juma 
mosque of Ghazni and used the gold, the rubies and the diamonds 
obtained from Hindu idols, in decorating its walls, by the 
same impulse of the human mind as had actuated the Hindus. 
He thus created the temptation which had impelled him, for 
others coming after him and history records that this mosque 
was probably plundered of its rich decorations by the idolators 
of Chin. Changiskhan whose desecration of the Jami Masjid 
of Bokhara is described at length in Jahan Kusha of Juwaini 
(Elliot II p. 388) and whose doings at Bokhara were described 
by a fugitive in one pithy sentence in Persian “The Moguls 
came, dug, burnt, slaughtered, plundered and departed”, came 
to Ghazni on his return from the pursuit of Jelalluddin in 
618 H (1226 A. D.), ordered all the inhabitants to be brought out 
of the city and counted, and after selecting artizans from 
among them, directed all the rest to be slain. He also de- 
stroyed the city and Ogtai returned towards Herat after burying 
the slain” (Elliot II p. 390), Another extract states that Ogtai 
took Ghazni by assault aftera siege of four months; it was 
burnt and destroyed to the very foundations, after about two 
hundred thousand persons had been inhumanly massacred 
(Elliot II p. 569). 


CHAPTER XVII 


DEATH OF MAHMUD AND HIS CHARACTER 


After the crowning exploit of his career viz. the plundering 
and destroying of Somnath, Mahmud did not undertake any 
mportant expedition; perhaps there were no more worlds to 
conquer. The fame of his last exploit reached Baghdad 
“which listened to the edifying tale of the destruction of 
Somnath with wonder and the Khalifa conferred upon him one 
more title ‘guardian of the fortune and faith of Mahomet’ 
(Gibbon) i. e. Kahaf-ud-daulat-wal-Islam ” ( Elliot II p. 474). 
The Khalifa also conferred titles upon his sons Mas’aud, 
Muhammad, and Yusuf. Thus honoured by the head of the 
Mahomedan faith and in the fullness of glory and without any 
reverse, Mahmud died about three years after his greatest 
exploit i. e. in 420 H. (A. D. 1029) at the advanced age of 61, 
leaving behind him grown-up sons and experienced ministers 
and generals. 


Historians have recorded highly appreciative notices of 
the character of Mahmud, beginning with Gibbon. “Turning 
from accounts of bloodshed of which unfortunately history is 
too full” observes Gibbon “ it is a pleasant task to stop for a 
while to appreciate the good qualities of Mahmud, undoubtedly 
one of the greatest kings of the world”. “His name is still 
venerated in the East. His subjects enjoyed the blessings of 
prosperity and peace ; and examples are recorded of his justice 
and magnanimity. Avarice was the only defect that tarnished 
the illustrious character of Mahmud and never has that passion 
been more richly satisfied”. “In his last moment he viewed 
with tears in his eyes his whole wealth displayed before him, 
so laboriously won, so dangerously held, so inevitably lost”, 
and he reviewed his army “which consisted of one hundred 
thousand foot, fifty-five thousand horse and thirteen hundred 


” 


war elephants ”’. 

Mahmud’s greatness as a general and commander has 

been acknowledged by all. Lane-Poole describes him as “a great 
13 
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soldier and a man of infinite courage and indefatigable energy 
of mind and body.” Lane-Poole also extols his good govern- 
ment and justice and quotes the opinion of the great Vizier of 
Seljul: that “ Mahmud was a just sovereign, a lover of learning, 
of generous nature and of pure faith” (p. 35). That he was 
@ patron of learned men is proved by the fact that great 
luminaries like Al-Beruni the astronomer, Al-Faribi the 
philosopher, Al-Utbi the chronicler, Al-Baihaki the gossipper, 
(Arabic writers) and Ansuri, Farukhi and Asjudi (Persian poets) 
and above all Firdusi the Homer of Persian literature resided at 
his court and obtained support from him. While thus duly 
appreciating the greatness of Mahmud, Lane-Poole thinks that 
“Mahmud was not a statesman; no new institutions or 
methods of government were initiated by him, and he did not 
attempt to organise and consolidate what he had acquired; for 
as soon as he passed, his ill-knitted dominions fell asunder, 


Before we proceed to discuss the adverse remarks of 
Gibbon and Lane-Poole, we will add our meed of praise of 
Mahmud as a great soldier, a consumate commander and a 
just ruler and administrator. We indeed think that Mahmud 
was one of those great men whom nature produces at intervals, 
men of exceptional qualities and unparallelled capacities, men 
who like Akbar or Shivaji, Napolean or Peter the Great create 
new epochs in the history of the world and change the desti- 
nies of nations. As a man Mahmud was a person of strict 
discipline and stern conduct. In all his expeditions we do not 
read, along with the plunder of towns and temples and even 
slaughter and enslavement of fighters, the slaying or ravishing 
of women. And he loved justice and hated oppression so 
thoroughly that he was ready to destroy his own son if caught 
in the act of adultery. He was a good ruler and administrator 
and laboured to promote the well-being of his peoplé in every 
way, protected commerce by the suppression of robbery and kept 
the communications between distant provinces free of danger 
so that “caravans passed freely between Khorasan and Lahore” 
(Utbi). He appointed good governors to the provinces and 
exercised strict supervision over them so that they did not 
oppress the people. Utbi describes in detail how his brother 
Nasir, appointed governor of Khorasan in Nishapur, was also 
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known for his excellent administration and “‘ was sc kind that 
he never uttered a harsh word or offered wrong or violence to 
any one ” (Utbi p. 4 86). Utbi is not a flatterer when he praises 
Mahmud as “the glorious lord of the poor, who displayed 
the face of level equity between the widow and the wealthy 
so that the door of boasting and oppression was closed” “ And 
he charged an examiner of weights and measures to go among 
the market people and guard the standard of weights and 
measures. He made each street a clear road for asses, camels, 
and stalls. Formerly the streets of the bazars were not covered 
and the market people were vexed by dust and rain and he 
ordered the roofs of the bazars to be connected and in two 
months the city was entirely covered with roofs, with light- 
affording devices interwoven, so that all may be gladdened 
by the penetrating of the rays of the sun” (p. 486). “He 
expended (yearly) nearly one hundred thousand dinars in 
promoting justice and gladness for the people and in honour- 
able and pious liberalities” (ditto). This amply shows that 
Mahmud was fully alive to the duty of a sovereign to secure 
the happiness and promote the welfare of the common people 
in the cities and the provinces of his territory. 


Mahmud was a zealous Mahomedan and had implicit faith 
in his own religion. He always prayed before he began his 
battles and often in the hour of trial he would place reliance 
on God’s promise in the Koran to aid and give victory to the 
faithful. In this respect as in many others, he resembled 
Shivaji who also had firm faith in his own religion and his own 
mission and often in his hour of trial he too would appeal to 
his favourite deity for help and guidance. Such appeals were 
probably made from conviction, though in both cases they 
might have been made for the purpose of raising the spirits, 
and inspiring confidence into the hearts, of his followers. Mah- 
mud’s taking augury from the Koran at critical moments was 
like Shivaji’s praying to Bhavani and in a trance giving utter- 
ance to her words of encouragement and guidance. In both 
cases we believe these acts were not pretences but arose from 
an intense religious turn of mind and implicit faith in God. 


It may also be added that Mahmud did not revel in 
cruelty as some conquerors did in history. He did not perpe- 
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trate those inhuman massacres of innocent and _ helpless 
human beings which Changis and Timur two and three centu- 
ries after him or even some Mahomedan kings of the Deccan 
later still, perpetrated in Asia and India. In inflicting punish- 
ment of death on heretics again, Mahmud always acted not on 
mere suspicion but after due examination and ascertainment 
of views of the learned orthodox Kadhis. The descriptions of 
such religious assemblies or synods presided over by Mahmud 
himself, given by Utbi are interesting (p. 481) though they were 
in the nature of inquisition. And Mahmud’s presence and 
power exercised a temperate influence on their proceedings. 
Even in his religious bigotry, therefore, we think that Mahmud 
was not inhuman or tyrannical. 


NOTE :—TAHAKAT-I-NASIRI ON MAHMUD. 


«This monarch by his manliness, his bravery and intrepidity, his 
wisdom and foresight, his prudent counsels and wise measures considerably 
extended the Mahomedan conquests in the east and greatly extended the 
domimion of Islam in that quarter. The whole of Khorasan and Khwarism 
Tabaristan, Irak, the territory of Nimroj and Fars, the mountain district of 
Ghor, Tukharistan came under the control of his officers. The Maliks of 
Turkestan acknowledged his superiority. He threw a brigde over the 
Jihun (Oxus) and marched into Turan and the Khakans of Turkestan came 
and tendered him their allegiance. At their request the son of Seljuk was 
permitted to cross over the Jihun with all his kindred and dependents into 
Khorasan. The most sagacious men of the time considered this permission 
a grave error as they perceived the danger to his sons and descendents 
(p. 86 Raverty’s tras. ) 


Turning now to the consideration of the blemishes in 
Mahmud’s character, Mahmud’s avarice, we think, has been 
greatly exaggerated. The very fact that he amassed riches as 
no man in history did, impels people to believe that he was 
avaricious. The story that he wept in the moment of death 
at the sight of those incalculable treasures he was going to part 
with, is probably an invention and acalumny. Mahmud was 
too religiously minded to weep at the inevitable lot of mankind, 
especially when we remember that he left behind him sons to 
whom man in his frailty is always willing and glad to resign 
his own acquisitions. He was no doubt not a: spendthrift as 
princes who inherit vast riches usually are. But there is not 
the least doubt that he was generous as even the Vizier of Seljuk 
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observed, a testimony more reliable than that of later writers, 
He spent every year vast sums on the encouragement of letters 
and had founded a well endowed college with salaried profes- 
sors where students were fed at state expense near the Jami 
Masjid he had built, as already stated (Utbi p. 466). The story 
told about Firdusi that he was promised one thousand gold 
dirhams for every one thousand verses and offered silver 
dirhams when the work (Shahnama) was completed with 60000 
verses, has probably confirmed, if it has not actually originated 
this imputation of avarice to Mahmud. This story is also, 
we think, a later invention as “much of the traditional life 
of Firdusi is rejected by modern scholars”. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica). Indeed the current story would, in our view, 
rather prove the avarice and anger of Firdusi than the avarice 
and anger of Mahmud. In any case that same story shows 
the great encouragement which Mahmud gave to literature 
and the preservation of the ancient history of Persia. The fact 
that Firdusi, though a Shia and perhaps a heretic, was entrusted 
with this work of immortalising the history of fire-worshipping 
Persian kings brings out Mahmud’s unalloyed love of letters. 
“Mahmud himself a Sunni and a fanatical Moslem still 
extended patronage to Persian literature and learning and 
developed it even at the expense of Arabic institutions”. 
(ditto). In this love of learning and knowledge for their own 
sake, Mahmud may be said to have even surpassed Akbar who 
encouraged the study of Sanskrit; for Akbar was not a rigid 
Mahomedan. Mahmud already had directed the completion of 
Persian legendary history commenced by the Samanides them- 
selves but finally entrusted the work to Firdusi, a native of 
Tus in Khorasan, the home of Persian poets, seeing that he 
was best fitted for it by his wonderful poetical talents and his 
intimate knowledge of the folklore of the ancient Persians, 
And Mahmud’s patronage of Al-Beruni shows that he did not 
object even to the study of Sanskrit literature, philosophy and 
science. At any rate the galaxy of learned men, poets, and 
philosophers of unique ability, like Firdusi and Al-Beruni 
which illumined the court of Mahmud should make him as 
renowned as Akbar of modern and Vikramaditya of ancient 
fame. For these reasons we are disposed to attach not much 
value to the general imputation of avarice to Mahmud. 
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Nor do we think that Lane-Poole’s remark that Mahmud 
was not a statesman can be justified. The reason why his 
empire fell as soon as he passed away was entirely different. 
In the first place we do not know for certain that Mahmud did 
not initiate any new methods of government or that he made no 
attempt to organise and consolidate his acquisitions. There 
are no records either to prove or disprove this statement. We 
have no author like Abul Fazal who wrote the Ain-i-Akbari 
and gave us full details about Akbar’s administration, to tell 
us how Mahmud administered his empire. But that it was 
a well-organised and well-conducted government we cannot 
doubt. Weare told by Utbi that full records were kept at 
Ghazni even of his expeditions and that Mahmud himself, like 
Babar, wrote memoirs in the midst of his wars and sent them 
home. An extract is given by Utbi from his memoir written 
from’ Mathura in the very bustle and turmoil of fighting and 
plundering, admiring the beauties of the temples of Mathura. 
There were registers of the provinces and of their revenues 
and expenditures and provincial governors were strictly super- 
vised by the minister who regularly attended the Diwan or 
office. The working of an ordered administration clearly 
appears from the gossipping tales of Baihaki also. Although, 
therefore, we do not know the exact nature of the system of 
Mahmud’s administration, there is no doubt that it was a well- 
ordered system. Whether it was new or whether it was copied 
from the system of administration of the Samanide empire of 
which Ghazni was originally a subordinate member, we do not 
know. But even if Mahmud followed carefully and strictly 
an old system it would itself prove his statesmanship. Even 
Shivaji kept on, to a large extent, the old system of administra- 
tien at Bijapur, while introducing many changes which were 
necessary for his Swaraj and the new spirit of a Hindu king. 
Akbar’s administrative system was no doubt new and original 
but he had to rule an extensive empire inhabited by aliens in 
race and religion and comprising provinces differing in every 
detail such as land, climate, and people. 


How Mahmud organised his army we have also no infor- 
mation as'we have as to how Akbar or Shivaji organised their 
armies. But Mahmud's organisation must have been sound 
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since we know that he had a perfect striking machine which 
was successful everywhere and he made marches to such 
distant lands as Kanauj or Somnath over broad rivers, high 
mountains and long deserts. The institution of his bodyguard 
was peculiar to himself and this bodyguard of 5000 men, the 
pick and flower of the Turkish soldiers, was always used by 
Mahmud with effect at the opportune moment in the fight. 


We have, therefore, no materials to say that Mahmud did 
not introduce or initiate new institutions of government or did 
not attempt the organisation of his provinces. On the contrary, 
we have every reason to believe that Mahmud’s civil and 
military administration was well-ordered and strong. The 
reason why his empire fell as soon as he passed away was, 
according to our view, the fact that Mahmud’s successors 
were incapable both as soldiers and administrators, This is 
the principal defect of all despotic systems of government. It 
is only rarely that we meet with a line of successive kings 
possessing vigour of body and mind like the Mogul line 
wherein from Babar to Aurangzeb we have six successive 
emperors of remarkable ability and even power. Shivaji like 
Mahmud again was unfortunate in his successors and if the 
Maratha kingdom prospered in the eighteenth century, it was 
due to the vigour of the Peishwas whose four generations 
were men of great power as statesmen and generals. Even 
the British empire was and is strong not because of its 
good system of administration but because of its peculiar 
home constitution. The government in England is not 
despotic and is a government consisting of King, Lords and 
Commons which makes it impossible for voluptuous or des- 
potic kings to come to the throne or incapable or ambitious 
governors or generals to come to India and its provinces. 
Laws may be imperfect or even bad, It is the strict observance 
of laws, good or bad as they may be, which ensures strength and 
prosperity to a kingdom. The system of government in Enge 
land ensures the observance of laws and therefore the conti- 
nuous succession of efficient administrators and commanders, 
Under despotic government, kings who enjoy absolute power 
by mere birth and not by fitness often turn out voluptuaries 
and beccming incapable are unable to restrain the ambition 
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of generals of armies or governors of provinces and thus pro- 
vinces fall away and even the ruling dynasty is eventually 
destroyed. Then again undera limited monarchy and under 
republics the people develop a feeling of nationality which 
further guarantees the strength of the kingdom or the empire. 
For even if there appear ambitious governors or generals now 
and then, a strong national sentiment prevents soldiers or peo- 
ples from assisting rebels and traitors, thus making them 
powerless to do mischief. In fine, it is not true that the empire 
of Mahmud fell to pieces after him because of its imperfect 
system of administration, but it fell because of the despotic 
nature of its government which could not secure a continuity 
of capable rulers and of able and loyal governors ; and because 
of the absence of the feeling of nationality in the people making 
it impossible for traitorous governors to assume independence. 


To sum up, we think that Gibbon is right when he says 
that Mahmud was one of the greatest kings of the world. He 
was an intrepid soldier and a consummate commander, a lover 
of justice and a patron of learned men, a sovereign who laboured 
for the peace and prosperity of his people and strove to extend 
education and commerce. Asa man, Mahmud was a _ person 
of strict discipline and was not by nature cruel or avaricious; 
but was temperate and generous. He was also highly religious 
and of pure rigid faith. The great and perhaps solitary blemish 
in his character was, according to our view, his bigotted into- 
lerance. By this defect he was not only led to plunder temples 
and rifle idols but even to destroy them and forcibly convert 
people in the conquered territories. Firm faith in, and zeal 
for, one’s own religion is not inconsistent with respect for the 
religious beliefs and sacred edifices of other peoples. For this 
reason Mahmud, in our view, ranks lower than Akbar in ‘the 
list of great kings and can certainly not compare with Shivaji 
who was as zealous as \V.ahmud in his own faith yet was 
tolerant enough to spare the sacred structures of Islam and to 
honour its holy men. This spot on Mahmud’s character is 
indeed so great, that it does not disappear in the multitude of 
his good qualities like the spot on the moon in her rays (Kali- 
dasa), but like poverty mars his many merits ( unnamed poet). 
The plundering of towns and temples may be excusable from the 
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stand-point of international ethics, and may be forgotten 
but the forcible conversion of people can not be justified or 
excused from the higher view-point of humanity and can never 
be forgotten. The reasonable interpretation of the Koran does 
not countenance the forcible conversion of people, as even the 
learned in the Koran have lately declared. And Abu Bakr had 
declared that conquered people should be permitted to retain 
their religion on payment of a capital tax. Yet religious 
fanaticism impelled Mahmud not only to destroy temples 
and idols, but to forcibly convert hundreds and thousands of 
Hindus in the conquered territories. It can not be denied that 
man has the most sacred and inviolable right to worship 
God in the manner he chooses and from this higher stand-point 
of humanity one can not too strongly condemn the forcible 
conversion of conquered people. In the present progress of 
civilization, one may even condemn peaceful but active pro- 
paganda for the spread of religion and time will soon arrive when 
nations will realice the utility ard even the necessity of stop- 
ping all missionary cr other efforts for the conversion of people 
by force, fraud or favour. But force especially, at all times, 
must be condemned as infringing the most precious right of 
man and we are constrained to look upon the bigotted intoler- 
ance of Mahmud which led him to forcibly convert thousands 
of Hindus as a great blemish on the otherwise high character 
of this great Mahomedan king. 


14 


NOTE.—WAS MAHMUD OR SHIVAJI A BANDIT? 


The greatest condemnation of Mahmud is contained in the Oxford 
History of India by Sir Vincent Smith which states (p.194). ‘So far as 
India was concerned, Mahmud was simply a bandit, operating on a large 
scale. He did not attempt to effect any perm .nent conquest except in the 
Panjab and his raids had no lasting results beyond the destruction of 
property and priceless menumerts”. Mahmud’s plundering expeditions 
jnto India were so many and so successful like those of Shivaji, that one’s 
attention is fixed on these plunders and one is ledto look at Mahmud 
as at Shivaji as a great plunderer, a successful bandit. Many historians 
have written in the same strain and said in derogation of him that he 
merely plundered and did not annex, suggesting therein that annexation 
is less heinous than plundering. But is it really so? Is it not practically 
plundering other people of their immovable property, especially of their 
land which is the most valuable of all properties? And even if annexation 
mean stable government, it does always mean better government. Indeed 
Mahomedan government’ was not and could not have been better govern- 
ment than Hindu government. For that matter any foreign government is 
worse than native government, for it always leads to heavy taxation which 
is equivalent to continuous, systematic and legalised plundering of the 
people. That Mahmud did not annex but merely plundered Indian territo- 
ries would be rather praiseworthy than otherwise. As a matter of fact» 
however, this statement itself is not correct «s we proceed to show. 


Let us see how like a consummate diplomat or statesman, Mahmud 
slowly extended his empire from Ghazni by gradual annexations, asthe 
British did from their centres in Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. Mahmud 
was Originally king of Zabulistan or the territory round Ghazni which 
again formerly belonged to the Rajputs and he was also governor of Kho- 
rasan on behalf of the San ani emperors. When the Samani empire fell 
owing to the attacks of the Turkish hordes beyond the Oxus, he annexed 
Khorasan and allowed Ilek-khan, the Turk, to annex the northern portion 
of the Samani kingdom beyond the Oxus, or Mawarannahar. Thus these 
two powerful kings accommodated each other. From Zabulistan, Mahmud 
extended his dominion eastward and from Khorasan westward by the 
gradual absorption of the adjoining kingdoms. Even this was not done all 
at once. Mahmud or his father first acquired Kabulistan, then he annexed 
the lower part of the present N. W. Frontier Province viz. Bannu and 
the adjoining territory and subsequcntly the northern porition viz. Pesha- 
war and Wahind. These three provinces belonged, as we have seen, to 
Jaipal, the brahmin Shahi king of Kabul who was also the ruler of the 
whole of the Panjab. We see how adroitly Mahmud deprived Jaipal of his 
provinces one by one without driving him to sudden despair like the British 
who from Bombay gradually acquired one district after another of the 
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Brahmin ruler of the Deccan. Anéndapala, like Bajirao, was fora time 
left in the possession of the Panjab after the loss of his provinces to the 
west of the Indus, subject to a tribute. But the final collision came as it 
was bound to c: me and hoth Anardapala and Bajirao lost their kingdoms 
which were finally annexed by tha conquering power. When Sir Vincent 
Smith makes an exception of ths Panjab, the largest part of Mahmud's 
dominions in the east, he practically admits that Mahmud as a result of 
his various raids up to the twelfth expedition did annex vast territories 
and effected permanent occupation. Nay more, Mahmud attempted to 
consolidate his dominions by the forcible conversion to Islam of the people 
of the annexed provinces. He probably realised the necessity of unity of 
religious belief in the people as an important factor in the consolidation 
of kingdoms; and sy stematically carried out the forcible conversion of the 
people ; for example of Ghor on the west and Swat and Bajaur in the north- 
eastern corner of Afghanistan on the west side of the Indus. On the east 
side, that is in the Panjab, it appears that tha rigour of the policy of con- 
version was not continued though even in the Panjab he converted forcibly 
many peoples especially in the westen part contiguous to the river 
Indus. Mahmud’s statesmanship as 2 Mahomedan king in forcibly 
Converting the people of the annexed territories immediately in the vicinity 
of his kingdom cannot be denied and Mahmua thus not only annexed but 
consolidated territories. 


But it may be objected that Mahmud’s later expeditions to Mathura 
and Kanauj and to Somnath were mere plundering expeditions undertaken 
with no desire of annexation or permanent occupation. Even this is not 
correct. Distant provinces like Antarbed or Oudh or Gujarat could not be 
at once occupied. It was necessary to gradually absorb them by the usual 
method of absorption viz. first exaction of tribute and then final over- 
throw, when the intervening territory was fully absorbed. Thus the Bri- 
tish first absorbed Bengal, then Bihar, then Oudh, and then the Panjab. 
It must be remembered that when Rajyapala first merely escaped, Mah- 
mud reinvaded Oudh, conquered Bari and finally subjected him to a. tribute. 
It aprears that this tribute was long paid by the Kanauj kingdom to 
Ghazni, for we have epigraphic evidence which shows that the charge of 
this tribute was distributed over the whole kingdom of Kanauj as a perma- 
nent tax in excess of the usual land tax. Itis strange that scholars have 
not understood the real nature of the tax called “T'urushkadanda” men- 
tioned in the grants of this period coming from the territory of Kanauj 
only. The Jhusi grant of Trilochanapala dated 1026 A. D. does not men- 
tion this Turushkadanda;; but all later grants, even those of the Gahada- 
valas, mention it, who though independent ef Ghazni continued to exact 
this tax, as despotic kings rarely give up an impost which has become 
usual and of long standing, though the necessity of it no longer exists. In 
this Turushkadand.:, we are reminded of the chauth of the Marathas, for 
the realisation of which they regularly maintained officers in the provinces 
of the Mogul empire. It is likely that Turkish soldiers and officers also 
remained in the country of Kanauj to co:lect this tribute aud it is these 
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Turks whom Bhoja or Karna drove away as we shall relatein their 
history. Wo have actualy ascertained the fact that Turushkadanda is 
mentioned only in grants found in the Kanauj kingdom and not in any 
grants found in the Chedi or Bengal territory and certainly not in 
Paramara or Solankhi territory viz. Malwa and Gujarat. We are, 
therefore, assured that Mahmud did subject Kanauj to a permanent 
tribute* which would naturally have led, in future years, to the annoxation 
of that kingdom had the succeeding kings at Ghazni possessed his vigour 
and continued his policy in the manner in which British policy consistently 
worked throughout the nineteenth century. With regard to tive raid on 
Somnath, even therein Mabmud had apparently an intention of permanent 
occupation in the distant future. Such raids, even if for plunder only, under- 
mine the power of the plundered kingdom and make way for future annexa- 
tion. We, therefore, think that it is unhistorical to look upon Mahmud as 
@ mere plunderer without any design of permanent occupation. It is not 
only sgainst human nature, but also against history, when we see that he 
annexed and permanently occupied the whole of the extensive territory of 
the Shahis from Kabul to Lahore in the east and extensive provinces of the 
Samanis in the west. 


But granting that Mahmud led merely pluudering expeditions into 
India without any intention of: permanent conquest, would it be proper to 
describe him as a bandit as many historians have done? Such wrong 
descriptions have actually led to wrong theories and to baneful results as 
is well-known and historians should use such terms with care and depict 
persons in their proper light. Two persons in history have suffered much 
in this way. Mahmud and Shivaji have usually been called bandits and 
plunderers, in consequence of, the large number of their plundering expedi- 
tions and of their uniform success resulting in fabulous accumulation 
of Tiches. But we forget thut correctly speaking neither Mahmud nor 
Shivaji can be oalled a bandit or a robber and if we do use the terms, 
we do so without attributing to them the moral degradation connoted 
by them. It must always be remembered that murder or dacoity is not 
only legally but morally reprehensible. ‘ihe story of Alexander and the 
robber may be a very witty one but it inculcates a wrong theory. A 
robber when he robs a fellow citizen acts against the tacit agreement 
which he has entered into in acknowledging allegiance to a government 
that he would not deprive a fellow citizen of his property except in due 
course of law or of his life except in self-defence exercised within legal 
limits. The relations of nations or peoples are subject to no such tacit 
agreement. Indeed international law or custom has always recognized, 
from the most ancient times down to the present, the right of the stronger 


® Turushkadanda is explained by some as a tax on Turkish settlers but it was not 
a tax on Turks but on all cultivators in the village, as appears cleat from the ¢granis 


of Inam villages of the time in Kanauj territory. 
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nation to attack the weaker and deprive it even ofitsindependence. The 
law of the brute, to speak plainly, or of the fish as it is actually called in 
an inscription of Pala kings of Bengal, has always been followed by nations. 
The Digvijayas in ancient Indian history can only be justified on this 
admitted right of the strong to humble the weak. There are no doubt 
instances in history, of noble sovereigns who refusod to benefit by this 
law and who rose superior to the temptations of power, a Maria Theressa 
who refused to attack Poland because it was weak or an Asoka who 
after slaughtering a lakh of people in conquering Kalinga was so seized 
by the feeling of remorse that he gave up war for all time tocome. But 
these rare instances only prove therule. It is only after the last Euro- 
pean War that nations have become alive to the necessity and the pro- 
priety of conceding the right of the weak to live undisturbed. But through- 
out past history, we see that nations and kings have generally followed 
the law of brute force by which the strong can a‘ any time and for any 
reason pounce upon the weak and deprive him of bis land, property and 
even independence. While, therefore, the robber is legally or morally 
reprehensible, Alexander and many of his compeer conquerors cannot be 
considered morally depraved, when they deprived other nations of their 
liberty or property. And when Shivaji or Mahmud are described in his- 
torical writings as bandits or plunderers, it must always be understood 
that these terms do not convey the ordinary sense of condemnation con- 
noted by them. 


It must further be remembered that Shivaji never committed murder, 
even in his high mission of establishing Swaraj. And he plundered rich 
cities in the Mogul or Bijapur territory only when he was at war with 
them, and only after setting himself up as a de facto independent sovereign. 
The right of belligerents to plunder the enemy has been recognised even 
in the west. Indeed plundering weakens the weaker nation’s power of 
defence and increases the stronger’s power of offence. England herself 
has plundered enemies many atime. Drake and Hawkins plundered the 
ships of Spain carrying gold from America to Spain when England was 
at war with the latter country. Drake even plundered the cities of Chili 
and Peru without the excuse of war and he has not been described by 
English historians as a bandit. The British :have plundered the French 
at Pondichery in Indian history and have massacred and plundered the 
townspeople of Jhansi when that city fought and stood a siege in the 
mutiny of 1857. And yet these acts cannot, legally and even morally, be 
described or denounced as murders or dacoities. Mahmud or Shivaji 
never plundered their own subjects, and they both punished robbers in 


% The true account of Afzalkhan’s death shows that Shivaji killed him in self defence> 
Shivaji did not instigate the murder of Chandrarao More as be is believed by many 
including Jadunath Sarkar to have done, A historical document recently found shows 
that the Chandrarao More supposed to have been murdered was an adopted minor 
at that time and he escaped to Rairl when Jawali was attacked, For further details we 
may refer the curious reader to our Marathi paper on Chandrarao More and Shivaji. 
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their territories severely. Shivaji so far recognised his duty as a king that 
he recompensed his subjects whenever his own Soldiers or even the soldiers 
of an enemy plundered them. 


It is, in fine, wrong both historically and philosophical!y to describe 
Mahmud or Shivaji as a bandit in the ordinary sense of the term. Their 
acts were committed as sovereigns and when there was an actual state of 
war and they, therefore, do not come under the code of ordinary law or 
morality. The law of nations as understood hitherto in the east and even 
in the west has always conceded the right of the strong to attack the weak 
for any ostensible reason and the victor has always exercised the right 
to plunder the vanquished. The destruction of Hindu temples and idols 
may no doubt be condemned from the higher stand-point of humanity as 
acts of bigotted intolerance. But the plundering of cities and temples being 
an act of war committed by one sovereign against another cannot be 
described or denounce’ 2s dacoity even though it led to ‘ the destruction 
of priceless monuments’ and we are constrained to record our view that 
even Mahmud, much more Shivaji cannot be properly described as a bandit, 


CHAPTER XVIII 


DOWNFALL OF THE PANJAB AND KABUL 
~APPARENT CAUSES. 


Sind fell before the Arabs under Muhammad Kasim in 712; 
the Panjab fell before the Turks under Mahmud in 1009, and 
Northern India fell befure the Afghans under Ghori from i193 
to 1200 A.D. The causes of the downfall in each of these 
three cases were not the same; were in fact extremely different. 
We have discussed the causes of the downfall of Sind in Volume 
I and shown that Sind fell chiefly owing to the treachery of 
some feudatories of Chach and the pusillanimity of the 
Buddhists. Sind was then ruled by a Brahmin and Panjab 
also was ruled by a Brahmin king; but both Dahar and 
Anandapala fought with the bravery of Rajputs. These ruling 
Brahmin dynasties were practically Kshatriyas. And from the 
most ancient times when Drona fought in the Mahabharata 
war down to the time of the Peshwas, Brahmin kings and 
chiefs fought as bravely as the Kshatriyas. Indeed Brahmin 
soldiers also such as the Pandes of Northern India in the days 
of the mutiny fought as valiantly as other soldiers in the 
British army. Curiously enough the same accident befell 
Dahar as befell Anandapala in their final hard contested battles 
and the elephant of Dahar left the battlefield as that of the 
latter did and would not stop until it had thrown itselfinto a lake 
and alloyed its fever. But accidents befall every man in his life 
and are not the real causes of downfalls; as stated before fate 
is an over-riding and common factor in all the concerns of 
this world and in a historical survey of causes it may be 
excluded from consideration. Though these two facts in the 
ease of Sind and the Panjab are almost identical yet the real 
causes of the fall of the Panjab are different from the causes 
of the fall of Sind. in the case of the former we read of 
treachery or defection of no Indian king or feudatory. 
Perhaps the Mahomedan historian Utbi, the Secretary. of 
Mahmud, who must have known all secrets omitted purposely 
the mention of such vases. But as in even Mshomedan 
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histories of Sind we have such a mention, we may safely say 
that in the case of the Panjab treachery was not one of the 
causes of its downfall. Nor was there any great difference of 
religion in the Panjab causing pusillanimity of the people. As 
explained in the last chapter of Volume II, India at this time 
was under one and the same religion viz. Hinduism, without 
the feuds between ‘ Vaishnavism’ and ‘ Saivism’ which later 
distracted that religion. As stated therein, India at this time 
was in the happiest condition of having one religion, Buddhism 
being dead and Mahomedanism being yet far off. India was 
also blessed in other respects in the tenth century A. D. and was 
at the height of its strength and prosperity from which as from 
a& summit there was bound to be a descent by the laws of nature. 
The historian has to find how this descent came on. 


Various causes are assigned by historians or are usually 
imagined by people in this connection; but most of these in 
our view were non-existent or are not the real causess. Thus 
Lane-Poole remarks “ To the contrast of union and disunion, 
north and south, race and climate was added the zeal of the 
Moslem and the greed of the robber”. Sachau thinks that the 
princes of Northern India were too narrowminded to see the 
danger and to unite (preface to Al-Beruni). Sardesai states that 
Mahmud knew that there were small kingdoms in India which 
were constantly fighting with one another and that he had a 
large army which he had to feed and employ somehow. How 
these various views are, in our opinion, not well-founded, we 
proceed to discuss at length. 

That the Hindu kingdoms in India were not alive to the 
danger and did not unite is not a fact, as we actually see in 
the history recorded by Mahomedans themselves. A new and 
dangerous religion had come to the frontiers of India long 
ago viz. in Sind in 712 and the Hindus then, under the first 
Rajput warriors of Mewad and Sambhar, as shown in Vol. II 
pp. 9 and 91, offered a most stubborn resistance to the Arabs and 
stayed their onward march for ever. Three hundred years later 
came the Turks fired with the fanaticism of new proselytes and 
establishing themselves at Ghazni began to harass the Hindus 
and destroy their temples. Nay the Hindus had an experience 
of what was coming on, 60 years before, when Zabulistan wag 
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first taken by Yakub-i-Lais and his governor destroyed a 
famous Hindu temple at Sakhawand and Rai Kamlu of Kabul 
was staggered at the sacrilege (E. 11. p. 172). The Hindu kings 
were, therefore, alive to the danger from long experience and 
did thrice combine, brought large armies larger than those 
which Mahmud could oppose to them, yet failed. ‘The idea, 
therefore, that the Hindu kings were oblivious of the peril and 
did not unite is entirely against the facts. 


Nor was there any real need for this union. The idea 
that Hindu kingdoms of this time were small is not correct. 
The Shahi kingdom of Kabul and the Panjab was far more 
extensive than the small kingdom of Ghazni which was ruled 
by Sabuktagin or in his early days by Mahmud himself. That 
kingdom should alone have been able to destroy Ghazni if it 
had been well prepared. The kingdom of Kanauj was more 
extensive and more powerful still. Indeed that kingdom, as 
Arab travellers relate, kept four armies constantly in the field 
which were so powerful that they could have taken even 
Multan and driven the Arabs out of Sind. The kingdom of the 
Chandel king Dhanga was not insignificant and though 
Rajyapala of Kanauj had fallen from the example of his great. 
ancestor Bhoja, Dhanga the king of Kalangar and Gwalior 
was powerful enough to be able hiniself alone to destroy 
Mahmud. It is generally not known that Mahmud’s kingdom 
at this time was small and his army also was comparatively 
inconsiderable. It was also not drawn from one nation, the 
soldiers being Turks, Afghans, Kurds and Persians who were 
often at war with one another. Mahmud indeed did not come 
with an overpowering force of barbarians like Zangis or 
Timur who with Mogul horsemen of one race numbering 
seven or four lakhs swept like tornedces over Asia, from the 
Caspian to the Indus and wrought destruction in five years which 
five hundred years were unable to repair (Gibbon). Mahmud’s 
army was undoubtedly small compared with the army of 
Jaipal, as even Mahomedan historians relate, in the first great 
battle and even in the second with Anadapala. Nor was it 
more united than the Hindu army so as to oppose union to 
disunion. The contrast of north and south also did not exist for 
Ghazni was opposed to Kabul; and the soldiers of Jaipal of Kabul 
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were unquestionably Afghans yet unconverted and unconverted 
Afghans could not have been less valiant than Moslem Afghans. 
Even a difference of race Turk and Aryan did not, in our 
view, make any difference in the fighting qualities of the two 
armies. It is indeed a common fallacy by which barbarians 
from the north, Turks and Afghans, are believed to be more 
hardy and valiant than the Aryans of the Panjab and Rajpu- 
tana. This difference of race may have been one of the causes 
of the defeat of the Marathas at the battle of Panipat at the 
hands of the Afghans of Abdali, for as a matter of fact the 
inferiority of the Maratha compared with the Afghan in 
physique, ferocity and valour may be admitted. But no such 
difference existed or exists between the Turks and Afghans 
beyond the Indus and the Aryans of the Panjab and Rajputana 
so far as history or even present facts tell us. The Jats and 
Rajputs of the Panjab, whether Sikh, Mahomedan or Hindu are 
even now among the finest soldiers not only in India but in the 
whole world; and they were all Hindus in the days of 
Mahmud. Even now the Panjab is the chief recruiting ground 
for British Indian Army. The Amritsar Gazetteer states 
(p. 83) that the Sikh Jats of the Manjha territory can show 
men who in any country in the world could be deemed fine 
specimens of the human race. And as for the Rajputs of 
Rajputana, they have signalised themselves against Turks and 
Afghans and Moguls and Persians in many battles. The Rathods 
of Jaswantsing had even held Afghanistan under their sway for 
several years, in the days of Aurangjeb. We may believe, 
therefore, that so far as physical strength and valour were 
concerned the soldiers of Jaipal or Anandapala were not at all 
inferior to the Turks and Afghans of Mahmud. 


Sir Vincent Smith, without actually discussing the causes 
of the fall of the Panjab, suggests them in the remark ‘a new 
power, novel in religion, in social customs, ideas and methods 
of warfare appeared on the scene’. Superiority of arms and 
of discipline is one of the most potent causes of the prevalence 
of one nation over another, and it may be’mentioned here that 
India was bound to be conquered by the British owing to their 
superiority in arms and discipline, their artillery and their 
battalions. But this factor did not exist in favour of the 
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Mahomedans at this time. Firishta is guilty of anachronism 
when he mentions ‘tops’ (cannon) as being used by 
Mamud, in the same way as he mentions Delhi and Ajmer as 
opposing Mahmud, since cannon had no existence in the days 
of Mahmud as much as Delhi 0.1 Ajmer. From the article 
“ Gunpowder” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the following 
facts appear: 1 Gunpowder is believed to have been invented 
either by a German about 1345 or by Roger Bacon about 1225 
A. D. 2 Gunpowder was not known to the ancient Greeks, 
Hindus or Arabs. They no doubt knew some _ incendiary 
process which they used in war but they did not know explo- 
sives and had neither guns nor cannon. 3 History does not 
record the use of firearms in India except at the battle of 
Panipat by Babar. We are thus assured that Mahmud had no 
firearms and relied on the same weapons of war swords, 
scimitars and lances, as the Hindus; and Mahomedan poet- 
historians expatiate on the merits of these only (Elliot Vol. II) 
as may be seen in Utbi or Baihaki. Indeed if there was superi. 
ority in weapons it was on the side of the Hindus. They 
knew, it is clear, how to make good steel. The iron pillar at 
Delhi is a wonder even to the moderns(who are surprised at 
its manufacture in a way that it does not rust); and Indian 
swords were prized by the soldiers of Mahmud. Utbi poetically 
makes the sword of a Turkish soldier exclaim “Iam a Hindu 
of a good family ” (p. 216) thereby referring to the better steel 
of that weapon made in India, and we find that in the plunder 
of battle-fields swords and arms of the slain Hindu soldiers were 
objects of special attention.* We do not think there was any 
superiority of discipline on the side of the Mahomedans or that the 
Mahomedan army had been disciplined in the modern sense. 
Their horses might have been better as Afghanistan and Persia 
produce better horses as even Rajasekhara notes. But Rajputana 
horses were not bad and imported Arabian and Persian horses 
could be had in plenty. In fact the Pratihara emperors of Kanauj, 
coming from Rajputana as they did, were well-known for their 
cavalry and they were for that reason called Hayapatis. And the 
Hindus had one powerful arm in addition viz. the elephant which 

® Panjab produces iron at Kalabagh and Bhera and Nizamabad are well-known for 


the excellant swords which are manufactured there even now as may be known from 
specimeus placed in the Lahore museum. 
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the Mahomedans did not possess. Even the Turks subsequently 
coveted this arm and developed it; for we see Sabuktagin 
and Mahmud using elephants against the Turks of Kash- 
gar and using them with effect (Utbi). It is curious to note 
that while the Hindus could not use the elephants against the 
the Turks of Mahmud, Mahmud could use the same elephants 
against the Turks.of Ilek-khan with great effect. This is 
sufficient to prove the great generalship of Mahmud and the 
incompetence of India’s commanders. How Mahmud made. 
the Hindu elephant arm ineffectual we are not told by 
Mahomedan writers though we are told by Greek historians 
how Alexander discomfited the same arm of Porus. It may be 
noted that even after Sabuktagin and Mahmud had begun to 
use elephants in their armies their drivers remained Hindus. 
Tn fact during a succeeding reign at Ghazni the Hindu drivers 
of elephants were remiss in their duty and were severely 
punished (Baihaki). Strangely enough at the present day this 
art is who'ly lost by the Hindus and elephant-drivers are all 
Mahomedans now (E,. IT 143). 


It is, therefore, difficult to conceive how the method of 
warfare of the Turks was different from that of the Hindus 
unless we take into account the extreme cruelty with which the 
Turks treated the vanquished. It is undeniable that of all 
nations the Hindus in their history behaved with the greatest 
humanity towards their conquered foes. They never massacred 
even the fighting population as the Turka under Mahmud did. 
When we say that Mahmud was not cruel, we compare him 
with other Mahomedan conquerors, especially the Mogul 
Zangis or Timur. Compared with the conduct of Hindus when 
conquering, his method must indeed have struck terror into 
the hearts of the less cruel people of India. Fighting men were 
usually massacred and innocent people were enslaved and 
carried into captivity and towns and villages were often 
destroyed. Even in European history we find war conducted 
with far more cruelty both in ancient and modern times. 
Even the Greeks and the Romans were very cruel in the treai- 
ment of conquered foes and massacre and enslavement were 
the constant concomitants of conquest in war. In this 
sense Mahmud’s method of warfare was novel:; but this cannot 
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be treated as one of the causes of the downfall of the Panjab, 
We are trying to find out why the Hindu armies were defeated ; 
though no doubt the terrible consequences of one defeat might 
impair the morale of Hindu soldiers in subsequent encounters. 


The political ideas of the Turks and the Hindus were 
almost exactly the same. Both had no idea of representative 
government, though the Hindus may have had them in pre- 
Gupta days of rights of people or of responsibilities of kings. 
They knew only one form of government viz the despotic and 
had no idea of a nation in the modern sense. There’ was no 
feeling of nationality or of patriotism. The kings became 
kings by heirship or by the favour of God manifested by giving 
success in battle. Neither the Turks of Mahmud nor the Hin- 
dus of Jaipal fought as the Germans and the French fought in 
the last European War under the high impulse of nationality 
and patriotism. It cannot, therefore, be supposed that a feeling 
of strong nationality which always prompts stubborn fighting 
gave the Turks the success which they invariably achieved; 
for such feeling never existed among the Turks who only 
fought for Mahmud. They were fighting not for a nation 
but fora king. No doubt the zeal of Mahomedanism supplied 
the place of patriotism and the religious fervour of the 
newly converted Turks and Afghans was a great factor in 
the success of Mahmud. But this does not constitute a novelty 
of ideas nor would it have been a cause of the downfall of the 
Panjab had it been opposed by an equally strong religious zeal 
of.the Hindus. Lastly we do not see any novelty in the social 
manners of the Turks that contributed to the downfall of the 
Hindus. Even in manners as in ideas the Turks were practically 
like the Hindus who opposed them. The Hindus of the Panjab 
and Kabul then were flesh-eaters and not vegetarians and 
even at this day Panjab is less vegetarian than the other pro- 
vinces of India. The Hindus were not beaf-eaters no doubt, 
but that can not, in our view, have contributed to any extent 
to the fall of Kabul and the Panjab. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


DOWNFALL OF THE PANJAB-PROBABLE OAUSES. 


The causes of the downfall of nations, peoples, or kingdoms, 
have always been a subject of deep interest to historians both 
in ancient and modern times; and historians have formulated 
different theories in different cases which cannot have uni- 
versal application. The fall of Greece before Rome, of Rome 
before the Goths and of Constantinople before the Turks present 
different aspects and must necessarily be assigned to different 
causes. Even in India, as said before, the causes of the fall of 
Sind in 712, of the Punjab in 1009, of Northern India in about 
1200, and of Southern India about 1300 A. D., are different and 
Indian historians have the difficult task of explaining in each 
case the probable causes of the downfall of each. Yet the 
general observations of the great historian of the downfall of the 
Roman Empire have a perennial interest and supply maxims 
which are of universal application. Although the causes of 
the fall of the Roman Empire in the West are actually different 
from the causes which can properly be assigned for the fall of 
the Panjab, the observations of Gibbon will help usin our 
present inquiry to a great extent. 


The natural impulse to “assign fortune of Rome as the 
cause of the misfortune of Greece” had to be first overcome in 
the manner in which Polybius a great historian of the Greeks 
did it by showing the deep foundations of the greatness of Rome. 
“The unique constitution of Rome which united the freedom 
of popular assemblies with the wisdom of a senate and the 
executive powers of a regal magistrate, the oath of military 
service of ten years imposed on every citizen in the cause of 
the country which continually poured into the field young 
freemen and soldiers, the military system of Rome with its 
remarkable legion superior in active strength to the Mace- 
donian phalanx, these institutions of peace and war explain 
according to Polybius the success of a people incapable of 
fear and impatient of repose. The ambitious design of conquer- 
ing the world was attempted and achieved and the perpetual 
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violation of justice.was maintained by the political virtues of 
prudence and courage”. But even this great world empire 
declined and fell. “It was the natural and inevitable effect 
of immoderate greatness. Prosperity ripened the principle of 
decay. The causes of destruction multiplied with the extent 
of conquest. The victorious legions in distant wars acquired 
the vices of mercenaries and first oppressed the republic and 
then violated the purple. The emperors were reduced to the 
expedient of corrupting the discipline which rendered the 
legions formidable alike to the enemy and the sovereign, the 
vigour of the military government was relaxed and the Roman 
world was overwhelmed by a deluge of barbarians”. 


“The introduction or at least the abuse of Christianity 
had some influence on the fall of the Roman Empire. The 
clergy successfully preached the doctrines of patience and 
pusillanimity and the active virtues of society were dis- 
couraged ; the last remnants of the military spirit were buried 
in the cloister ;a large portion of public and private wealth was 
consecrated to the specious demands of charity and devotion ; 
the soldiers’ pay was lavished on the useless multitudes of both 
sexes who could only plead the merit of abstinence and chas- 
tity. The Church and even the State were distracted by reli- 
gious factions, the attention of emperors was diverted from camps 
to synods. The Roman world was oppressed by a new species 
of tyranny and the persecuted sects became the secret enemies 
of the country.” (Gibbon by Bury IV p. 172-5). This extract 
is rather long but these observations and some others in this 
chapter are of everlasting interest and validity; and although 
the causes of the fall of the Panjab with which we are immedi- 
ately concerned are entirely different from the causes which 
led to the fall of the Western Roman Empire, they afford indi- 
cations which are valuable not only in the inquiry before us 
but in the more important question of the causes of the fall of 
India in the days of Prithviraj with which we shall have to 
deal at the end of this volume. 

If we take into view the condition of the Hindus of the 
Panjab and the Moslems of Ghazni and see how far the former 
were inferior or superior to the latter in those respects which 
contribute to the strength or weakness of kingdoms, we shall be 
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able to arrive at a correct idea of the probable causes of the 
downfall of the Panjab. We have seen that the Turks were 
not more united than the Hindus; indeed disunion was as 
much a bane of the Turks as of the Hindus and Utbi, descri- 
bing the disunion among the Turks beyond the Oxus, quotes 
the verses of the Koran “Their power is very great between 
them if they are united but their hearts are diverse. We have 
sent enmity between them and hatred for ever”. The Turks 
were again as civilized or rather uncivilized as the Hindus 
using the same weapons, having no popular assemblies and 
no national spirit and without legions or phalanxes. The 
Hindu kingdom of the Panjab was not again so large, like the 
Roman empire, as to fall by its own weight. The Turks did not 
attack India in overwhelming swarms like the Goths and the 
Vandals. Moreover the Turks were not more warlike or of 
stronger physique or more inured to toil and exertion than the 
Afghans of Kabul and the Rajputs of the Panjab. who opposed 
them in the beginning. Indeed the Hindus of the Panjab were 
used as soldiers by Mah:nud himself and his successors in their 
battles and in the battle fought by Mahmud against Ilek-khan 
king of the Turks beyond the Oxus Hindus fought bravely on the 
side of Mahmud. The Hindu kingdom of the Panjab was not 
further ill-governed and there were no traitors who assisted the 
Moslems. And finally Mahmud’s kingdom of Ghazni in the 
beginning was small compared with the kingdom of Kabul 
and the Panjab ruled by Jaipal and his army must have been 
also comparatively smaller than that of the latter. There even 
do not appear to be any,factions, religious or political, to dis- 
tract the attention of Jaipal. These apparent causes of superio- 
rity in the one and decay in the other being absent may 
be kept out of mind and we will see in what respect the Turks 
were superior to the Hindus or the latter inferior to the former. 


I The foremost superiority of the Turks was in the 
personality of their general Mahmud. We do not generally 
realise the value and power of personalities. As stated before, 
nature produces from time to time men who by their mental 
and physical power change the destinies of kingdoms or the face 
of the human world. One Buddha or one Jesus was powerful 
enough te turn half the world towards peace, one Mahomet 
could turn the other half towards the principle of force in the 
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propragation of truth. In the field of politics we see the 
immense influence of one Shivaji who secured independence to 
the Maratha people for two centuries and established their repu- 
tation for ever. It is our firm conviction that without the 
personal factor of Shivaji the Marathas could not have achieved 
what they achieved and it is our firm opinion that without 
Mahmud the Turks could not have overthrown the Hindus 
of the Panjab. The case of Mahmud is exactly similar to 
that of Shivaji. Endowed with indomitable courage and 
indefatigable energy they both formed great designs and 
had the necessary resourcefulness and resolution to put their 
concaptions into execution. Nobody at the time of Shahaji 
could have thought it possible to free Maharashtra from 
the yoke of Mahomedan rule by destroying the Bijapur power 
in its immediate vicinity and defeating the immense imperial 
Mogul armies of distant Delhi. And yet Shivaji formed that 
seemingly impossible plan and carried it out in his own life-time 
by his unique powers of organization and his immense 
moral force. Nobody similarly could then have thought 
that the small kingdom of Ghazni could destroy the powerful 
kingdom of Kabul in its vicinity or defeat the imperial 
armies of distant Kanauj. Yet Mahmud in his high ambi- 
tion conceived that bold design and by his energies and perso- 
nal influence put it into execution. Shivaji stands no 
doubt on a higher moral pedestal than Mahmud as he devoted 
his energies to the noble task of freeing his people from 
the thraldom of a foreign power and religion, while Mahmud 
conceived and carried out the project of enslaving other people, 
of conquering other kingdoms and imposing upon them a 
foreign religion. All the same, almost impossible purposes were 
formed by both and achieved by both by unique qualities. Both 
had in the beginning only a small army and a nucleus kingdom; 
but both increased them by their recourcefulness and their power 
of organization. Shivaji indeed had a very small army 
inherited from his father; yet he eventually organised a striking 
force that could defeat even the imperial Mogul armies and 
plunder rich Mogul cities. Mahmud did the same and created 
an army which at the close of his life amounted to a lakh of 
foot, half a lakh of horse and 1300 elephants as stated before. 
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Mr. Sardesai thinks that Mahmud had already a large force 
which he had perforce to feed and employ in conquering India. 
But this does not seem to he true though probably he had at the 
beginning a larger force than Shivaji had. But even if he had 
a large force, if he had been incapable, what was there to 
prevent him from disbanding it gradually? And whence was 
the money to come, even if Turk or Afghanturbulent spirits were 
available in numbers? The plunder of temples and idols came 
in later. And whence did Shivaji get his resources? Even the 
men whom he had at hand for turning into soldiers were peaceful 
Mavalas. The greatness of great men lies indeed in their power 
to find men and money and to train them and use them in the 
proper way. The greatness lies in the unshaking resolve and 
the burning desire. “Get up” says Viduld, in the famous 
Mahabharata episode, to her whining son defeated and disposs- 
essed of his kingdom. “Get up with the firm resolve of 
fighting and getting your kingdom back and you will find the 
men and the money you want.” The organizing power and 
the moral ascendancy of both Shivaji and Mahmud are apparent 
in their training up their people so as to fit them for tough 
fighting and make them ready to die for them and further in 
keeping the trenchant weapon they had forged under due 
control. For, as Gibbon has said, legions become dangerous not 
only to the enemy but also to their master. Where naticnal 
feeling does not exist to restrain or defeat the ambition of 
traitorous governors and generals, they can only be kept in 
their proper sphere by the overpowering personality of the 
master. When the dominating personality is removed, the 
formidable army becomes the destroyer of its own master as we 
actually find happening later on in the case of the incapable 
successors Of Mahmud himself. Many feudatories became 
independent and a king of Ghazni was seized and blinded by 
his own generals. The very formidable nature of the striking 
machine forged by Mahmud or Shivaji and the successful use 
of it by them for their own purposes, prove the immense power 
which they wielded over the hearts of their soldiers and captains. 


Looking to the opponents of Mahmud, we do not find any 
men of great capacities as general or organiser. Jaipal no 
doubt acquitted himself honourably and valiantly in the task 
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before him. But what was there to prevent him from organising 
a strong army when he became aware of the danger? Indeed 
what was there to prevent him from the beginning from maintain- 
ing a powerful army against alleventualities? Itisthe first duty 
of every king or state to maintain a strong army capable of de- 
fending the people against internal foes or external enemies. And 
Jaipal had ample materials at hand in men and money. Indeed 
Harsha who began with a moderately sized kingdom and who 
eventually conquered the whole of Northern India maintained 
an army, only one arm of which consisted of 60000 elephants. 
And he maintained this vast army without plundering any 
towns or temples. And yet he had immiense riches to bestow 
in charity on Brahmins and Sramanas at his five-yearly alms- 
giving festivals at Prayaga. The great defect of the Hindu 
kings opposed to Mahmud both in Kabul and Kanauj was that 
they appear to have neglected their armies unlike their predeces- 
sors Bhima and Bhoja. The soldiers’ pay, in the immortal 
words of Gibbon, was perhaps lavished on the endowment. of 
temples and the decoration of idols; for we read of no large 
standing armies at both places. The Arab travellers of the tenth 
century A. D. recorded that India was famous for its armies. 
That fame was belied by the Indian kingdoms in the eleventh 
century. The kingdom of Kabul and the Panjab was extensive 
enough to support a strong army and Jaipal need not have 
sought the aid of neighbouring kings and collected a confederate 
force. Even this confederate force failed because it had not a 
great general to lead it; a Duke of Wellington to match 
Napoleon.* It is sometimes thought that a confederate army 
can not fight with the strength of a single army. This is not 
true, as we actually find that confederate armies won on the 
plains of France both in the past and in the present century. 
There must be no doubt one controlling mind and we have 
stated that the confederate armies of India were under the 
single leadership of Jaipal or Anandapala. But they failed 
because they were no match for Mahmud and they failed for 
other reasons also which we proceed to notice. 


* The Oxford history of India by Smith states that the confederate army was led im 1008 
by Visaladeva of Ajmer. Unfortunately we find no authority for this, And this Visala 
even if he led is not known as a great conqueror, 
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I. The weakness of the religious feeling of the Hindus 
had a great deal to do with their defeat in the Panjab. The 
dominant binding sentiment on either side was not national 
but religious, as has already been stated. But while the 
religious zeal of the Mahomedans was stubborn and overpower- 
ing, the religious sentiment of the Hindus was weak and almost 
apathetic. It was to be expected that the zeal of the Moslem 
and the greed of the robber would be equally met by the fervour 
of the Hindu and the indignation of the robbed. Not only 
were temples plundered and idols rifled of their jewels but 
hundreds and thousands of Hindus were forcibly converted. 
It is, therefore, natural to expect that the Hindus would have 
fought with all the exasperation and the courage of the defiled 
and the despoiled. And equally matched as they were in number 
and civilization, perhaps even superior, they should not have 
accepted defeat. But the zeal of the Hindus has always been 
mild for various reasons. For one, he is usually tolerant. It 
is a common experience that while a Mahomedan’s exaspera- 
tion is most acute at the least insult offered to the Koran or to 
the great Prophet, a Hindu quietly listens to any abuse of the 
Veda or of Rama and Krishna. A Hindu is again by habit 
inaggressive. The Hindu religion has always preached Ahinsa 
and the Hindu is accustomed to pacific modes of life. Thirdly, 
the Hindus had wrong notions about their idols; and probably 
still have. As stated before, images have no miraculous powers 
and when the idols themselves were found to be powerless, it 
would be superstitiously thought useless for man to resist where 
even the deity has thought fit to submit. But it must be re- 
membered that an image after all is an emblem and if the 
emblem is insulted it is not the metal or the stone that is 
insulted nor the deity which it represents, for it is above all 
insult. It is they who are really insulted, who believe in that 
emblem. When the face of the statue of Queen Victoria was 
tarred in Bombay, it was not the marble that was insulted nor 
the good Queen Victoria but it was the British nation which 
was, and which was intended to be, insulted which had set up 
the statue. But by awrong philosophy or rather by supersti- 
tion the Hindus thought the deities powerless against Mahmud 
who was bound to succeed as it was destined that the Sanatana 
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Dharma was to suffer in the Kali age. Such reasoning natural-. 
ly acted upon the minds of the Hindus more forcibly when 
accidents actually happened which worked against them and 
they did not fight with that resentment and exasperation which 
should have animated those whose temples had been desecrated 
and whose houses had been dishonoured. 


II. Secondly, the fall of the Panjab may also be attributed 
to the political apathy of its people, Unfortunately for 
twelve centuries before this, Panjab had been ruled by foreign 
kings. It may be said that for twenty centuries from the time 
of Porus down to the time of Ranjitsingh, Panjab had no kings 
of its own. It was ruled by foreign Hindu or Mlechchha rulers 
from the time of Alexander to that of Mahmud, by Macedonians, 
by Mauryas, by Sakas, by Bactrian Greeks, by Kushans, by 
Huns, by Kashmirians, by Sindhis, and lastly by the Shahi 
kings of Kabul and after Mahmud by Mahomedan kings of 
Ghazni and Delhi for eight centuries more till the Sikhs gave 
to the Panjab native kings aftera foreign rule extending over 
two thousand years. When Mahmud gonquered the Panjab, 
there was no political consciousness awake in the minds of its 
people. Though Aryans the people had lost all desire, even if 
they had the ability, to enjoy self-rule or independence and 
they did not demur to be ruled by a Moslem Turk from Ghazni 
instead of a Brahmin Afghan from Kabul. They were apathetic 
to the change of rule that wis coming upon them: and they 
did not resist with that stubbornness which belongs to a people 
fighting to preserve independence. Panjab was thus lost to 
Mahomedans in one battle, Kingdoms have no doubt been 
lost in one battle in western history also. England indeed was 
acquired by William the Conqueror in one battle. But while 
the people of England made the Norman kings their own, the 
people of the Panjab were made their own by the Mahomedan 
kings of Ghazni and the Panjab was practically sliced off from 
India in 1009 as Sind was in 712 A. D. 


It may here be objected that these two causes can be 
assigned as the causes of the downfall, -not only of the 
Panjab, but of al] Indian kingdoms; indeed of most Asiatic 
people. This is no doubt true and we shall have to mention 
these causes also when discussing the causes of the downfall 
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of Northern India at the end of Book VII in this very volume. 
The weakness of the religious feeling of the Hindus and their 
political apathy are their dominant characteristics over the 
whole of India. But what we wish to emphasize here is that 
while those other causes which chiefly led to the downfall of 
the Rajput kingdoms of Northern India about 1200 A. D. as we 
shall show later on, did not exist in the Panjab viz. internecine 
fighting and rigidity of caste, these two causes which alone 
existed in the Panjab operated with greater force there than 
elsewhere and are thus the only causes which can be assigned 
to its downfall. How this is so we proceed to explain at 
length. The religious or political tendencies of peoples are 
the results of historical development and are capable of ex- 
amination and explanation. 


The Panjab had no doubt been the home of Vedic Aryans 
from the most ancient days; the place where the Vedic hymns 
were mostly composed and sung at sacrifices, the place where 
even later Vedic civilisation developed. Gdandhara and 
Madra are the lands of Panini and Agvapati the teachers of 
grammar and philosophy. The Upanishads contain many re- 
ferences to the Brahmins and Kshatriyas of these famous lands 
on the west and the east of the Indus. But the “land of the 
five rivers and the sixth Indus” subsequently became a home 
of Buddhism, next only to Magadha. Buddha himself preached 
successfully in Afghanistan and the Panjab and later on 
Mahayana Buddhism was evolved under Kanishka in this 
land. Purushapura and Takshasila two places of Vedic fame 
became centres of Buddhist learning. The Panjab, therefore, 
though originally the home of Indo-Aryans (and even now it 
is pre-eminently Indo-Aryan as Sir H. Risley found from facial 
measurements taken at the census of 1901) was less strong in 
the Hindu sentiment than the rest of India even in the days 
of the present Mahabharata of 250 B.C. (See note). It con- 
tinued to be so in the days of Kiuen Tsang who in 630 A. D. 
recorded that Kapisa or Kabul with Nagar (Jalalabad) and 
Udyana (Swat) with Taxila were entirely Buddhist, while 
Peshawar and the Panjab were half Buddhist ( see Vol. I p. 48). 
Caste which was weak even in Vedic times became still 
weaker in Buddhist days, Brahmanism developed in the land 
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of the Sarasvati and caste gathered strength in Upper India, 
while it remained fluid in the Panjab “where a Brahmin 
would become a barber one day anda Brahmin again on the 
next’ (See note). When, after Harsha, Buddhism was over- 
thrown in India by the efforts of Kuméarila and Sankara 
and modern Hinduism was evolved, Buddhism no doubt dis- 
appeared even from the Panjab, but the Hindu influence from 
the south was too distant to correct the laxity of caste and food 
prevailing there. And we can thus see why at the time when 
Mahmud conquered the Panjab, the Hindu sentiment among 
the people was particularly weak. The people lacked that 
intensity of faith in the Varnasrama Dharma which charact- 
erised the people of the Gangetic valley and they consequently 
did not resist forcible conversion with stubbornness and 
ceased to worship the idols which Mahmud had broken with 
more ease than could have been expected of a Hindu popula- 
tion possessing all the physical superiority of the Aryan race. 


As regards political apathy the Panjab at this time was 
also in a worse condition than the rest of India. No doubt 
political consciousness had been dormant not only in the 
Panjab but all over India from the most ancient times. The 
political ideas indeed of all Eastern peoples are even now yet 
undeveloped. The idea that the country belongs to the people 
and not to the king is only slowly developing in recent years. 
The usual political conception under despotic rule is that the 
country belongs to the king and not that the king belongs to 
the country. The king, therefore, need not be from among the 
people. The Vedic Aryans had more advanced political ideas, 
it must be admitted, for the people then in reality formed the 
nation. In Vedic times the country and the king were both 
named after the people, the ‘peoples’ named in the singular 
denoting the king and in the plural the country; e. g. Madra, 
Salva, Kuru, Panchala etc. Even down to the days of 
Alexander, there were nations or peoples in the Panjab among 
whom there were no kings. The Malavas, the Yaudheyas, the 
Salvas, and others according to Arrian were without kings ; and 
had the. republican form of government. These peoples are 
called ganas in the Mahabharata. Whatever may be the case 
in Vedic or epic days, in later times, however, the kingly form 
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of government became the rule throughout India and the 
country with its people came to be looked upon as the king’s 
property. Nationality could not develop under such a form of 
government. But while in Northern India there were native 
kings and there was some national feeling alive, in the Panjab 
owing to long continuous foreign rule even this modicum of 
national feeling did not exist and the people were entirely 
apathetic as to who ruled them. This is the reason why the 
people generally offered no resistance when Anandapala lost 
his battle and they quietly acknowledged Mahmud as ruler. 


For these reasons thus viz: weakness of Hindu religious 
feeling and political apathy the Panjab fell easily before the on- 
slaught of Mahmud. Political consciousness is awakening 
under the British rule and the changed aspect of the whole 
Civilised world. But if the Hindus of the Panjab wish to 
maintain their position in the struggle of faiths in that 
province, they ought to strengthen their religious sentiment, 
abiding as it is even now, and develope it into a force equal to 
that of Sikhism or Mahomedanism. 


It may perhaps be asked were there no Kshatriyas in the. 
Panjab at that or any previous time and if there were, why did 
they not attempt to establish their own kingdoms? That the 
Panjab is predominantly Aryanis, asstated before, undoubted 
and there were then as now, thousands of Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas of Aryan blood in the Panjab. But the massacres of fight- 
ing populations which Alexander and later conquerors systema- 
tically perpetrated deprived the Panjab of almost the whole of 
the ruling class. The representatives of those valiant clans of 
Kshatriyas who opposed Alexander, of the Sibis, the Malavas, 
the Madras, the Yaudheyas and others then survived (and still 
survive) inthe Panjab. But they had become agriculturists 
and often heads of villages according to the Apaddharma rule 
for the Kshatriyas prescribedjin the Smritis and specially in the 
Parasara Smriti (See Vol. II page 183). The Kshatriyas of 
the Panjab, valiant and able-bodied as they were, had thus long 
lost their ancient special characteristic viz': the desire and the 
determination to rule others and not to be ‘ruled by otbeys, the 
‘TSvarabhava’ noted in the Bhagavadgita as belonging to 
Kshatriyas and they ceased to care who ruled, so long as they 
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preserved a sort of semi-independence in their village life. 
Such zamindars were not disturbed by any ruling power, whs- 
ther Greek, Kushan, Hun, or Turk nor by Kashmir or Sind 
which ruled from a distance. This, however, led to s gradual 
distinction between the ruling Kshatriyas and the agricultural 
Kshatriyas which is stil! recognised in the Panjab. The former 
in fact are the Rajputs, i.e. sons and descendants of ruling 
families who never cultivated land and who always ruled 
even if it be in one village if not more. This ruling passion of 
the Rajputs immortalized in the minimum demand of Yudhi- 
shthira from Duryodhana “ Give us five villages one for each 
brother and you may keep the rest of our kingdom,” this 
ruling passion of the Rajputs to rule and never to be ruled led 
the surviving Kajputs of the Panjab to emigrate to the sub- 
montane hills on the eastern border of the Panjab or to the 
deserts of Rajputana and to countries still southward 
and eastward. As shown in Volume II, the Rajput ruling 
families of Rajputana came originally from the Panjab 
from whence they had to retire in consequence of the inroads 
of Greeks, Kushans, Huns, and Turks. Notably the Chauhans, 
the Paramaras, the Bhatis and even the Rathors came from the 
Panjab, and at the present day the Hindu and even the 
Mahomedan Rajputs in the Panjab still declare that they belong 
to these clans. The Bhatis dispossessed of Zabulistan by the 
Turks spread over the Panjab and founded a kingdom finally in 
Jaisalmere in Rajputana. The fine Janjuas of the Salt Range 
(now Mahomedans) are believed to be Anavaes or descendants of 
Anu and are the most valiant Kshatriyas in the Panjab. These 
and other warlike modern clans are the ancient Kshatriyas who 
preserved their independence by becoming headmen of viilage 
and even agriculturists. 


But these also in ancient times did not care to establish 
kingly ruling families because the alien Mlecbha rulers always 
accepted the religion of the conquered and in effect became 
native kings. Just asthe Normans coming as conquerors became 
one with the conquered being already of the same religion as the 
Saxons and Britons, so the Greeks, the Kushans, the Sakas 
and the Huns became in India Buddhists or Vaishnavas and 


latterly Mihirakula was a staunch Saiva and their rule was 
17 
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never felt as a foreign rule. The kings of Kashmir, of Sind, 
and of Kabul who later on ruled the Panjab were Hindus and 
one with the people in manners and civilization and were 
never felt as foreign rulers. When the Turks conquered the 
Panjab the difference of religion indeed made the foreign rule 
intolerable by the destruction of temples and idols, and 
Mahomedan rule was also generally more oppressive, as we shall 
show later on, than Hindu rule. Yet the land-owning valorous 
Kshatriya tribes of the Panjab made no effort to establish a 
kingdom of their own for another reason and that was the 
forcible conversion of many of these tribes. The conversion of 
almost the whole fighting population of western Panjab has 
introduced a factor of cleavage in the people of this province,— 
the most warlike in the whole of India—which has unfortunately 
made it the most unfitted to attain self-rule. Why these tribes 
did not strenuously resist forcible conversion may be explained 
by their human desire to escape massacre and by their natural 
affection for their land and hereditary headship of villages as also 
by their weak Hindu feeling. The superstition of the Hindus 
that persons once defiled by eating beef and other heinous 
offences cannot be taken back into Hinduism made the cleavage 
permanent. The sympathies of these Mahomedan population, 
though originally Kshatriya by race and still observing certain 
Hindu customs, naturally went with the Mahomedan rulers; 
and the Panjab was again incapable of establishing a kingly 
line of its own, until we come to the Sikh rulers of the eigh- 
teenth century. Sikhism indeed resisted and eventually conquered 
Mahomedan oppression by organizing itself by a system akin to 
the conscription of ancient Greece and Rome or modern 
Germany and France. Guru Govindasing saw the necessity of 
transforming every Sikh into a soldier and the martial qualities 
of the people of the Panjab naturally aided him and enabled 
him to transform Sikhism into a militant religion like the 
Mahomedan religion itself. We have traced the history of the 
Panjab down to the present day to show why its people were 
and are politically apathetic. How modern environments will 
act upon the political consciousness of the people, now triply 
divided into Mahomedans, Hindus and Sikhs is outsi€e the 
scope of our work and must be left to the’political thinkers of 
the present and the future. 
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The reasons why Hindu kings of Northern India did not 
attempt to establish their rule over the Panjab may be briefly 
noticed. {We have already seen that half the population 
of the Panjab was Mahomedan now and did not encourage 
such attempt. Kashmir was then not strong enough nor 
Kanauj, to make the attempt. The Chauhans of Sambhar 
were at a distance and finally no great hero arose among them 
who could attempt this difficult task though Visala III, had he 
lived long enough, might have made this effort which he 
expressly said he had left to his deseendents (See his inscrip- 
tion noted in Chauhan chapter). 


NOTE—MAHABHARATA ON THE LAXITY OF RELIGIOUS 
PEELING IN THE PANJAB. 


In the Karga Parva chapters 40 to 45 we have a spirited dialogue 
between Karna and Salya, the former depicting the bad manners and the 
religious laxity of the people of the Panjab and the latter offering no 
defence practically. This shows that the people of Aryavarta-or modern 
U. P. and Delhi looked down upon the Hindus of the Panjab in the time of 
Alexander and succeeding centuries. “Intheir houses people laugh and 
dance eating beef and drinking wine eating also Saktu and fish. From the 
Madra country and in Gandh&aru (beyond the Indus) purity has dis- 
appeared. Inthe Mantra or charm against scorpion-bite they say‘I will 
not associate with a man from Madra country; this poison of thine is 
destroyed” (chap 43). In chapter 44 we have ‘‘ One should not go to the 
Vahika country in which the five rivers and the sixth Indus flow as it is 
unpurified by the Himalayas, by the Ganges, by the Jumna and the Sara- 
svati and as it is void of true religion and cleanliness. The eaters of beef 
with garlic and the drinkers of liquor prepared from rice jaugry are 
indeed void of good breeding. That country is called Aratta and is void of 
religion; one shonld not zo there; it is the country of those who are Vratya 
(without religious ceremonies aad without the sacrifices). If you drivk 
water in Yugandhara town or atay in Achyutasthala or bathe in the pond 
of Bhittalavya, how will you go to heaven? An Arya should not reside 
for twe deysin the Aratta Vahika country where a Brahmin becomes 2 
Kshatriya and then a Vaisya and then a Sudra and finally a barber and a 
Brahmin again”. Salya only replied that there were good and bed men 
in every country. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE SUCCESSORS OF MAHMUD 


Although the Panjab with Kabul did not form part of 
Hindu India henceforward, we must give a short account 
of the kingdom of Ghazni during the reigns of Mahmud’s 
successors, with such references to Hindu India as are found 
therein in detail. The history of the Ghaznavide kings is 
given in short by the Tabakat-i-Nasiri written by Minhaj-us- 
siraj a learned man who was Kazi of Delhi and its empire 
under several kings and lastly under Nasiruddin and Ghiya- 
suddin Balban (Elliot II p. 260), and who wrote this history 
and dedicated it to Nasiruddin about 1250 A. D. A detailed 
gossipping account of the reign of Masa’ud written by Baihaki 
who was almost an eye-witness of the events he describes and who 
wrote about 1050 A. D. is also available and is very informing. 
From these two we give below a shorthistory of the Ghazna- 
vide kings, who followed Mahmud, with such references in 
detail to Hindu India as are found therein. 

Mahmud’s two sons Masa’ud and Muhammad were born on 
the same day from different mothers. Masa’ud was so strong 
physically that his mace could not be wielded even by Mah- 
mud but he was unruly and turbulent. Muhammad was, on the 
other hand, gentle and promising and therefore in the good 
graces of his father. Believing Masa’ud would oppress the 
people and the army, Mahmud had named Muhammad as 
his successor and the permission of the Khalifa to add his 
name in the Khutba had been obtained. When some officer 
expressed his condolence to Masa’ud privately, he in the usual 
Mahomedan spirit observed “ The sword is a better guarantee 
of the throne than documents”. And events actually happened 
as had been anticipated. Masa’ud was governor in Khorasan, 
like Mahmud himself, at the time of their father’s death, and 
marched against his brother Muhammad who had meanwhile 
ascended the throne of Ghazni, in the same way as Mahmud 
had marched against his brother Ismail. But unlike Mahmud, 
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Masa’ud blinded his defeated brother and always kept him a 
close prisoner. And when he became the master of the exten- 
sive empire of Mahmud he recovered all the sums Muhammad 
had distributed among his officers, even by torture. If Mah- 
mud resembles Shivaji, his son Masa’ud resembles Sambhaji 
almost in every respect. The latter was as powerful physi- 
cally as Masa’ud and he too after his father’s death defeated 
Rajaram and killed his mother. He ruled vigorously for 
about ten years and was eventually seized by Aurangzeb and 
cruelly put to death. Masa’ud met a similar tragic end after 
reigning vigorously for about ten years. Both Sambhaji and 
Masa’ud were strong in their religious beliefs. Masa’ud per- 
secuted heretics as Mahmud had done and also led some 
religious expeditions into Hindustan. 


The ordered nature of government inherited from Mahmud 
appears from the interesting details given by Baihaki as to how 
ministers were appointed with the most elaborate ceremonies, 
how the Sultan consulted the minister in every matter and 
how correspondence passed betweenthem through the private 
secretary and how regularly written orders were passed. The 
Indian province was administered through a Kazi and a 
commander-in-chief both of whom resided at Lahore. “The Kazi 
was the head of the civil administration and collected taxes 
and dispensed justice while the commander-in-chief made war, 
took tribute, seized upon elephants and chastised refractory 
Hindu chiefs” (Elliot II p. 118). When Ahmad Nialtagin was 
appointed commander-in-chief of Hindustan, he received a 
royal Khillat, “royal verbal orders and a written out diploma. 
Then an oath was given to him and he put his signature to his 
bond that he would serve faithfully and these papers after 
being shown to the king were given into the charge of the record 
keeper ” (Elliot II p. 119). It is interesting to note that some 
refractory troops and slaves, liberated with leteers of freedom, 
were handed over to Nialtagin for safe keeping and employment, 
but they were not to be sent beyond the Chandrabhaga river 
or mix with the Lahore army. Probably if they went to Lahore 
they would create mischief in that capital and perhaps going 
beyond it into Hindu independent territory they would create 
more trouble. 
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One of the duties of the commander was to make raids into 
Hindustan and to Gollect tribute from Thakurs, the refractory 
turbulent zemindars already described who belonged to the Ksha- 
triya caste. And Nialtagin made a raid into Hindustan going 
as far as Benares where Baihaki states that even Mahmud had 
not gone. This makes it certain that Mahmud went as far as 
Bari only when he conquered Rajyapala on the Rahib which 
must be some river in Oudh (Ghaggar or Gomati). There was 
a quarrel between Nialtagin and the Kazi (the civil and the 
military powers in India under the British too sometimes were 
at variance and caused loss and finally the constitution of India 
placed the military authority under the Governor-general). 
The minister had told Nialtagin that “he was the generalis- 
simo of Hindustan and the Kazi had no control over him” 
(Elliot IL p. 128). And Nialtagin quarrelled with the Kazi 
and led an expedition into Hindustan with the consent of 
Masa’ud who had sided with Ahmad in his quarrel. 


The expedition is thus described by Baihaki: ‘ He crossed 
the Ganges and marched by the left bank. He suddenly appear- 
ed before Benares which belonged to the territory of Ganga. 
The city was two parsangs square and contained plenty of 
water. The army could only remain there from morning till 
midday because of the peril. The markets of the drapers, 
perfunmiers and jewellers were plundered. The people of the army 
became very rich and carried off gold, silver, perfumes and 
jewels and got back in safety”. This evidence coming from 
almost an eye-witness and unquestionably a contemporary, places 
the raid in 1033 A.D. It shows that the city was in the posses- 
sion of Gangeyadeva Kalachiri of Tripura a powerful king whose 
army was probably near.and who was much feared as he was 
known to be a powerful king. The bazar contained shops of 
drapers, perfumers, and jewellers which trades are still thriving 
in Benares. And the statement that Benares had plenty of 
water means that well-water and pond-water was plentiful 
in the city which is situated on a high bank of the Ganges or 
in the country round Benares away from the river. 

This successful raid of Nialtagin turned his head and he 
began to form schemes of founding an independent kingdom 
and to engage Turkoman soldiers direct from Turkey. The 
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Kazi, however, reported the matter to Masa’ud, who dismissed 
Nialtagin and sent a Hindu commander to arrest him alive if 
possible. Eventually Nialtagin was defeated and pursued by 
some Jatson the Indus and killed. This and other events 
show how powerful generals and slaves become as dangerous 
to the master as to the enemy. 


The employment of Hindu soldiers and generals, even on 
occasions of trust, shows that Hindus had already risen to 
posts of responsibility under the Moslem rulers of Ghazni. 
Their great bravery is extolled even by Moslem writers. 
This employment of Hindu soldiers began in the days of 
Mahmud himself. Indeed Jaipal maintained a force of 2000 
Hindus at Ghazni for some years and Elliot himself thought it 
curious that Hindu soldiers should serve as mercenaries under 
their bitterest persecutors ( E. II. p. 448). But considering the 
religious and political apathy of the Hindus described before, 
one need not wonder that Hindus have always accepted service 
under foreign governments and have always sought and obtain- 
ed distinction by loyalty and efficiency. This early credit 
gained by the Hindus is noted by Elliot who mentions several 
instances of their employment by their bitterest persecutors 
such as that of Siwandrai employed by Masa’ud against the 
nobles who opposed his accession (Sawand with his soldiers 
was killed in the battle ) or Bijai Rai, a general employed even 
by Mahmud and called again by Masa’ud’s successors ( Elliot 
{1. p. 60). This instance of Jats killing Nialtagin shows the 
loyal service performed by Jat subjects for their king. 


The successful raid of Nialtagin shows the weak state to 
which the kingdom of Kanauj, no longer an empire, had been 
reduced. Rajyapala was already dead and was succeeded by 
Trilochanapala who made a grant at Prayaga in 1026 as already 
stated, But Prayaga must have, like Benares, gone subsequently 
into the possession of Gangeya, who, as will be stated in the 
history of the Kalachuri kings, died at Prayaga. We do not 
know how long Trilochanapala ruled and who succeeded him. 
A king Yaéahpala is mentioned in a broken inscripton published 
by Colebrooke in his essays (II. p. 278) wherein he is 
described as Mah4rajadhiraja, but not Paramosvara. He nade a 
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grant in the Kausambi Mandala south of the Jumna and south- 
west of Prayadga. Kanauj held undoubted sway in Oudh but 
the Turks of Ghazni emboldened by the raid of Nialtagin 
made further raids into Oudh. The improbable story of Salar 
Masa’ud, Mahmud’s sister’s son, may at least suggest the cer- 
tainty of many raids by the Turks especially in Oudh where the 
scene of Salar’s story is laid. It is believed that Salar Masa’ud, 
had his head-quarters at Saraikh in the present Bara-Banki 
District of Oudh and from there made raids in several directions. 
Many districts in Oudh contain sacred places supposed to 
belong to that saint. These raids took place probably from 
1038 to 1050. The story of Salar is not wholly a fiction, as we 
find from a Rathod inscription found at Badaun (Ep. Ind. I 
pp. 64) that one of the kings Madanapala made the raids of any 
Amir impossible, We will comment upon this inscription at 
great length elsewhere in another connection. The date of 
this inscription is not given and that of Madanapala cannot, 
therefore, be fixed but we think this is a reference to the raids of 
Nialtagin or Salar Masa’ud, who must have passed into Oudh 
via Badaun. The Hindu Rajput kings of India resented these 
raids on their sacred places particularly and, as we shall show 
later on, Bhoja of Malwa (1040 A. D.), Karna Kalachuri of 
Tripur and lastly Chandra Gahadavala drove out these Turks 
and others mentioned before from Upper Indiaand “ freed the 
country of its oppressors”. The last king took Kanauj and 
established a powerful Hindu kingdom there, the effete Prati- 
hara line thus ending about 1080 A. D. These later Pratihara 
kings, as shown already, were tributaries of Ghazni and levied 
an impost named Turushkadanda on the villages in their king- 
dom which under the Gahadvalas continued to be realised 
though not paid to the Turks. 


This is a digression, though a necessary One, and we may 
resume our narrative of the (Ghaznavide kings. Baihaki 
relates that one year a sudden‘flood of the Ghazni river did 
great havoc in the city and bodily carried away the bridge on 
it. The fort of Ghazni built by Yakub-i-lais and his brother, 
however, stood firm. Masa’ud, who was a mathematician him- 
self built a new bridge over the river of one stupendous span. 
He also built saveral new ralaces and splendid gardens, 
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But inspite of good qualities he was endowed with, viz. 
personal strength and valour, learning and care for his people, 
Masa’ud was unfortunate and was destined to loose the greater 
part of his kingdom. “In what was Amir Masa’ud destitute ?”’ 
asks Baihaki. “Servants, officers of State, lords of the sword 
and pen, an overwhelming treasury were all his, but destiny 
decided that he should live a reign of pain and vexation and 
that Khorasan, Khwarisan, Ré¢, andthe Jabbal should depart 
from his hands” “The prince made exceeding exertions and 
collected large armies. He passed sleepless nights in con- 
templation of his schemes, yet his affairs wexe ruined ” ( Elliot 
IL). Probably the cause may be found in his excessive in- 
dependence of opinion and his refusing to accept advice. The 
trouble began in Khorasan where Mahmud himself had allowed 
some Turks to settle. Prince Maudud, Masa’ud’s eldest son, 
was as usual appointed governor of Khorasan and Balkh, and 
in his time Seljukian Turks rebelled. The Ghazni army was 
defeated. The province was also invaded from the north and 
the minister and other officers advised Masa’ud to advance 
personally against the Turks. He, contrary to their advice, 
insisted on leading a holy expedition into Hindustan and went 
and invested the fort cof Hansi which lay tothe south of the 
Sutlej and in the present district of Hissar. Masa’ud thus tried 
to extend his dominions beyond the Panjab. This invasisn 
took place in 1037 A, D. It cannot be determined who was in 
possession of this fort and the district. The Hissar Gazetteer 
(p. 19) states that this fort of Hansi, which is a very old place, 
was in possession of Anurajson of Visaldeo Chahamana and 
Teshtapala the son of Anuraj was driven out and he then 
founded the Hada dynasty of Boondi.* But as we shall sce 
in the history of the Chahamanas later, their king at this time 
was Vakpati and Gaurishankar Ojha states that the Boondi 
Chauhan dy nasty was descended from Asaraja, twelfth king of 
the Chauhan line of Nadul. Whatever the name of the person 
who held the fort, he was a Chahamana no doubt and he fought 
valiantly. Baihaki describes the siege as follows :- “ Fights 
were constantly taking place in a manner that could not be 
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* It is difticult fo know wienc? this statement is taken, 
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exceeded in severity. The garrison made desperate defence. 
In the victorious (Moslem) army, the slaves of the household 
behaved very gallantly. At last mines were sprung in five 
places and the walls brought down and the fort was stormed 
on Monday ten days before the close of Rabiul-avval. The 
Brahmins and other high men were slain and their women and 
children carried into captivity. All the treasure that was 
found was divided amongst the army. This fort is known in 
Hindustan as the virgin fort. ”. ( E. EI. 140 ). 


The above description brings out two new facts. First the 
mining of the walls; when we hold that gunpowder was not 
known in those days, it could only have been carried out with 
some other explosive ; but what that was it is difficult to say. 
Secondly the slaughter of Brahmins was an advance on the 
severity of Mahomedan fighting in the days of Mahmud ( Utbi 
never mentions it in his detailed account, possibly by over- 
sight ). The Rajputs of Northern India were men of a different 
spirit than the Kshatriyas-of the Panjab. They were accustom- 
ed to rule and never to be ruled. It appears that the fort and 
the district was retaken by the Tomars of Delhi, who were 
then rising to power under the Chauhans, in 1043 A. D. as 
Firishta has related ( Hissar Gazetteer p. 20. ). 


Masa’ud, on returning to Ghazni, found that he had commit- 
ted a mistake. While trying to extend his dominions south-east, 
he had lost the most important province of Khorasan in the 
north-west. It was Mahmud alone who could vigilantly 
watch both east and west. The Seljukian Turks taking advan- 
tage of Masa’ud’s forces being engaged in the distant Hindu- 
stan attacked and seized Khorasan. They were even preparing 
now to advance on Ghazni and Masa’ud was perturbed. He 
resolved upon retiring into Hindustan with all his family and 
treasure and gave orders accordingly. Frantic remonstances 
were addressed to him by his nobles, generals and officers and 
even by his mother. But Masa’ud as usual was inexhorable and 
unamenable to advice. It is strange to find that this decision 
of the brave king was based on astrology. Curiously enough 
the Turks and even the Arabs were strong believers in 
astrology i! like the Hindus, | though Mahomet had strictly 
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forbidden consulting the stars. “The prime minister wisely 
remonstrated that if his lord went into Hindustan with his 
ladies and his treasure when the news would be known 
among friends and enemies, everybody being desirous of 
increasing his power, calamity would befall him”. But the 
ill-fated Masa’ud exclaimed “ This dotard does not know what 
he says. That is right which I have determined. I am ready to 
acknowledge that you have written through affection for me. 
You must wait for further orders; for that which I see you can- 
not see, He handed over the city and the fort of Ghazni to the Kotval 
Bu-Ali and remarked “My son Maudud, the minister and a large 
army wil] be away. Whatever may happen, in the spring I will 
settle the matter in another way. The aslrologers have declared 
that my star is not propitious during winter.’ The Kotwal 
urged that the ladies and the treasure should be secured in 
strong forts, but the Sultan replied that he had determined that 
they would remain with him and prayed to God to grant 
him peace and welfare in his journey to Hindustan ( Baihaki 
EB. IL. p.-32): 


The Sultan wished to avoid the evil influence of his star 
by going into Hindustan, which then still included, as it 
inlcudes even now, the warmer country to the west of the Indus 
with the cities of Wahind, Marminara (?) Bershaur and Kiril (?) 
(E. II. p. 150); but the evil star destroyed Masa’ud even in 
Hindustan. The Tabakat-i-Nasiri relates that Masa’ud was 
seized by his own rebellious Moslem and Hindu slaves as he 
was going through the Margilan pass (in the hills between 
Rawalpindi and Attock, a few miles to the west of Hasan 
Abdal) and imprisoned. They liberated the blind Muhammad 
who was in custody and placed him on the throne. Masa’ud was 
taken to the fortress of Gur and there murdered. This tragic 
end of Masa’ud reminds us of the tragic end of Sambhaji who 
too like Masa’ud lost the large Maharashtra territory acquired 
by his father and had left to him a distant province Karnatic 
for refuge as Hindustan was left to the kings of Ghazni. Both 
though endowed with great courage and learning and strong in 
religious zeal came to grief by their obstinacy and unamena- 
bility to good advice. The unfortunate end of both shows how 
immense resources are of no avail without the capacity to use 
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them ; and the greatness of Mahmud, as that of Shivaji, appears 
in the fact that he achieved greatness even without any 
great resources in the beginning. 


We have given the history of Masa’ud at some length 
because it brings oui the greatness of Mahmud by relief and 
because the two important expeditions* into Hindustan took 
place in his time, one to Benares and the other to Hansi 
resulting in further acquisition of territory for some time. We 
will now go on to the history of the remaining kings of Ghazni 
which we give in the briefest manner, with such references in 
detail to India as occur therein. 


Muhammad was king only for six months; for Maudud, son 
of Masa’ud flew from Balkh, where he was governor, to avenge 
his father’s death. Taking possession of Afghanistan he went 
on to Hindustan, defeated his uncle and took him and all his 
children prisoner. They were all killed as also the Turkish and 
Hindu slaves who had seized his father. He returned to Ghazni 
and ruled for nine years. His sons were incapable and the 
officers and nobles raised one of them Mahmud and his uncle 
Ali together to the throne. But both being incapable, complete 
disorder prevailed. After two months they were sent to a 
fortress and Abdul Rashid, a son of Mahmud, was raised to the 
throne in 444 H. (1050 A. D.). Alp-Arslan, the Seljuk king of 
Tran and Khorasan advanced against Ghazni but was defeated 
by Tugril, a fearless slave disciplined under Mahmud, who was 
placed at the head of the Ghazni forces. When he returned 
victorious, he killed the Sultan Abdul Rashid and ascended 
the throne himself. He killed eleven other princes and ruled 
tyrannically. After forty days of misrule, he was killed by a 
Turkish silahdar or arm-bearer (a term of general use in 
later Indian history) on the throne itself. 

Only two princes remained imprisoned in a fort and 
Tugril had sent a messenger ordering their dispatch also. The 
seneschal at the fort cautiously delayed the execution of the 
order for one day only and a pigeon-carrier brought the news 


2A: third is mentioned in which Ma:a’ud is said to have taken a fort on the Sarasvati 
in Kashmir. Eut Baibaki does not mention ‘tand we donot think there is any Saracvati 
river in Kashmir nor does the Taragini mention'this tavasion. 
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of Tugril’s murder. The lives of these princes were thus fortu- 
nately saved and both became Sultans in succession viz. Faru- 
khjad and Ibrahim. Both ruled justly and kindly. Ibrahim 
was a very religious man and translated the Koran into Per- 
sian. He had forty daughters and thirty six sons: so that the 
royal family was again full. These daughters were given in 
marriage to learned persons by the Sultan and one of them was 
married to the grandfather of the author of Nasiri. Ibrahim 
was like Shahu and ruled long (42 years) dying in 492 H. 
(1100) after a peaceful and prosperous reign. His son Masa’ud 
reigned even more justly and liberally. He abolished exhor- 
bitant taxes throughout Mahmudi dominions and Zabulistan 
and remitted all tolls and imposts throughout the empire. In 
his reign a religious expedition into Hindustan was led by his 
Hajib who crossed the Ganges and “ penetrated to a place 
where none except Mahmud had gone”. The year and the 
place are not mentioned. But this makes the raid of Salar 
Masa’ud improbable for Mahmud did not go beyond Bari in 
Oudh. This king died after 17 years of reign in 509 H. (1118). 
This makes the raid into Oudh the last under an Amir and 
probably this is the raid referred to in the Badaun inscription. 


Arslan his elder son succeeded him but was driven away by 
his younger brother Behram by the aid of Sultan Sanjar who 
was his maternal uncle. But his reign though long (41 years) 
was unhappy. The governor of Hindustan twice rebelled and 
he had twice to attack him, once near Multan and another 
time in the Siwalic hills. The rebel was, however, eventually 
destroyed. The Ghori chiefs in his absence became powerful 
and took Ghazni which they destroyed by fire as will be related 
later in Ghori history. Bahram retired into Hindustan but 
when the Ghoris departed from Ghazni he returned. His son 
Khusru succeeded him in 552 H. (1159 A.D). As the Chori 
chiefs had shaken the Ghazni kingdom to the foundation and 
as Khusru was a weak king, a horde of Gozz Turks attacked 
and captured Ghazni and retained it for twelve years, when 
they were driven out by Ghiasuddin Ghori. Khusru as usual 
retired to Lahore and ruled there for seven years. His son 
Khusru the mild ruled in Lahore for some time but he was 
taken prisoner by Muhammud Ghori in 587 H, (1191) and 
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eventually put to death with his son by order of Ghiasuddin 
Ghori in 598 (1206 A. D), when the line of Mahmud ended. 


The history of the Ghaznavide kings forcibly exhibits the 
great evils to which despotic systems of government are ex- 
posed where there is no national sentiment to check them: 
There is always a rule of succession recognised in every 
country and in the west there are formal acts of succession. 
But when ambitious and unscrupulous persons are not pre- 
vented by the strong national sentiment of the people from doing 
mischief, murders of kings and sometimes of possible claimants 
to the throne are often committed in such frightful manner 
and number that birth in a royal family becomes indeed a caia- 
mity. In the history of Hindu kingdoms such scenes are 
rarely met with though national sentiment was absent in them 
also because probably the Hindu nature is, for well known 
reasons, less evil and more law-observing. 


We here close this book and will give a detailed account 
of the Ghori kings who supplanted the Ghaznavi line, when 
we come to the history of Prithviraja in the last book as they 
overthrew him and finally conquered India. It is further 
necessary to add that there must have been many raids by 
Turkish adventurers into Hindustan, besides the one described 
above, as will appear from the history of the several Rajput 
kingdoms given in the following book though they are not 
mentioned by Mahomedan historians. 


NOTE 1:—OOINS OF THE GHAZNAVI KINGS. 


We find the following interesting information from a paper by Mr. 
Thomas in J. R. A. S. IX p. 67 and XVII p. 157. It may be stated that 
every king in Ghazni, and gonerally in India, struck coins in his name 
commemorating his coming to the throne. We, therefore, find coins of 
Alptagin, Sabuktagin, Iemail and Mabmud showing that they became 
kings in Ghazni in this order. But in all these coins the name of the 
S&mani emperor, Mansur or Nuh, is also inscribed showing that they were 
subordinate kings of the Sdmani empire. Mahmud first assumed indepen- 
dence as his coin dated 389 H. (1000 A. D.) first omits the mention of a 
Samani king. The first coins of Mahmad describe him as Saif-ud-dowla 
a title given him by Nuh in 389H. (995 A. D.) then as Al-Amir-Yaminr-ud- 
dowlat-va-Amin-ul-millat, a title given him by the Khalifa, later as Malik- 
ul-mamélik, and finally simply as Mahmud without any title when he had 
really become so great as to require no titles. He never calls himself, 
strangely enough, Sultan or Ghazi. Tho title Sultan first appears in the 
coins of Ibrahim (coins 4652 H. or 1061 A. D. ) 


Mahbmud’s coins are found in bilingual form also, for the use of his 
Indian subjects, The legend in Devnagari is interesting and shows that 
Indian Pandits were at the court of Mahmud. It is as follows.— 
“< qegwRae Te AGIAN Ala Wea.” They had made Mahmud an incar- 
nation of Mahomet and identified the prophet again with the Avyakta, 
though sometimes the simple words H4 & A€AE WA ¥?2% are found, 
Thesa coins were struck at Lahore. There were mints at Lahore, Ghazni, 
Nishapur, and three or four more places in the west. There was no 
mint at Kabul. 


The Ghaznavi kings copied the Kabul Shahi coins struck inthe name 
of Samantadeva with recumbent bull (Nandi) on the obverse and horseman 
with the name of Mahmud or Masaud on the reverse. The Hindu bull 
was copied on Maudud’s coins and also later on in Ibrahim’s coins dated 
432 H. (104; A. D.) The coins of Sabuktagin and Mahmud approximate to 
the coins of the Hindu kings of Kabul in weight. It seems that Shahi 
Brahmin kings’ coins were of silver (called dirhams) and Ghazni and 
Niehapur mint coins were of gold (called dinar); and copper and smail 
silver coins belong both to Hindu and Mahomedan kings. 


NOTE 2:—SPELLINC AND MEANiNG OF SOME 
MAHOMEDAN NAMES. 


Name Spelling adopted Meaning 
1 Alptagin (Turki) Alptagin Alp (strong) and Tagin or Tigin 
or Alptigin (wrestler) 
2 Sabuktagin i Sabuktagin Sabuk (active, expenditious) 
3 Mahmud (Arabic) Mahmud The praised 
4 Muhammad x: Muhummad_ The praiser. (The name of the 
prephet is given as Mahomet) 
5 Shihabuddin E Shibhabuddin The shooting-star of religion 
6 Kutubuddin 5. Kutubuddin The pole-star of religion 
? Ghiyasuddin : Ghiyasuddin Supporter of religion 
8 Iyaltimish (Turki) Altamash The lion (?) 


9 Al-Beruni (Arabic) Al-Beruni The outsider (?) 


We may add that the nawes of certain towns and provinces are spelt 
as follows in this book yviz:—Khorasan, Sistan, Balkh, Baghdad (garden 
ot justice ), Nishapur (this appears to be a Sanskrit name) and Bokhara. 


BOTW li: 


THE THIRD SET OF HINDU KINGDOMS 


CHAPTER LI. 
THE CHAHAMANAS OF SAMBHAR AND AJMER. 


One of the famous Rajput clans of the preceding sub-period 
which still flourished in this sub-period and indeed attained 
to greater glory was the Chiahamanas of Sambhar. We have 
given the history of their rise in our second volume chapter 
III Book IV ( pp. 90-97) and shown that the first king who 
established a kingdom in S&mbhar, otherwise called the: 
Sapadalaksha territory (of 114 lakh villages), was Simanta and 
he became famous by his vigorous opposition to the invading 
Arabs from Sind about 750 or 778A. D. His successors down to 
the last Prithviraja had constant fights with Mahomedans and 
maintained the struggle with great vigour and obstinacy. We 
have also given in Volume II the genealogy of the Chahamanas 
of Sambhar from Gtvaka I, the next important king, to 
Durlabha whose Harsha stone inscription dated V. E. 1030 
(A. D. 973) has been found. In this volume we will give the 
genealogy of the Chahamanas from Durlabha onwards to 
Prithviraja their last king and emperor of India. The whole 
genealogy is given in the Bijolia inscription published by 
Kaviraja Shyamaldas in J. R. A. S. Bengal LV and the same is 
examined by Kielhorn in Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII and also dis- 
cussed by Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar’Ojha in his Hindi edi- 
tion of Tod’s Rajastan (p. 394). The value of Prithviraja Rasa 
as history is almost nil according to most scholars, as has been 
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proved by many inscriptions found since Tod wrote his great 
history. The Chahamana genealogy, therefore, and also the 
dates given by Tod mainly from Prithviradja Rasa are naturally 
incorrect and we have to rely for corrrect genealogy and dates 
on inscriptions and such dates as can be guessed for particular 
kings by calculation. The Rajputana Gazetteer Vol. III B (page 
65) gives a genealogy of the Chahamanas based on the Bijolia 
inscription but there appear to be a few inaccuracies therein 
which according to our view require to be corrected. We will 
here give the genealogy of the Chahamanas of Sambhar from 
Durlabha onwards down to Prithviraija as we conceive it to be, 
with probable dates, side by side with the genealogy given in 
the Rajputana Gazetteer for comparison. 


Bijolia Insc. St. 1226 Rajputana Gazetteer 
1 mara A.D. 973 1 Durlabha 
| 
2 Govinda (c. 988) 2 Govinda 
| 
j | 3 Vakpati 
3 Vakpati 4 Viryarama 
(c. 1003) i | 4 Son Vijayarama 
5 Srichandra l 
| (ce 1033) (arcbichas & <tene 
j i 5 Durlabha 6 Vigraha 
6 Sinhata Dusala 7 Visala alias | 
(c. 1048) Vigraharaja III 7? Prithviraja 


(c. 1063) m. Rajadevi 
| 8 Ajaipala 
8 Prithviraja I (c. 1078) | 
m. Rasalyadevi 9 Arnoraja 
son or grandson 

9 Ajayadeva (c. 1093) | 

m. Saumalyadevi 10Visala or Vigraha 
j 


| os pas Fe ee 
10 Arnoradja or Ana | | 
(c. 1108) 11 Prithviraja 12 Someévara 


| 
13 Prithviraja 


| 3 | 1 
Jagadeva 11 Vigrahapala IV 13 Somesgvara 
alias Visala Ins. 1169 A. D. 


12 Prithvibhata II Ins. 1163 A. D. { 
14 Prithviraja III 


Ac. o. 1175 died 1193 A. D. 
in battle with Shihabuddin 


Of Prithviraja III or the last we will speak in a separate 
chapter; for his conflict with Shihabuddin Ghori must be 
treated in great detail as it ended in the final overthrow of 
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Northern India and in effect of the whole of this country. His 
date of accession may be, as we shall show later on, taken to be 
about 1175 A. D. From Durlabha whose reign may be taken 
to beginin A. D. 973 down to Prithviraja III whose reign 
began in 1175 A. D. we have thirteen kings and a period of 
about 202 years giving an average of 1514 years per king. In the 
previous section of the genealogy, as the reader may remember, 
we took, for fixing dates, an average of 15 years. 


The first king Durlabha is said in the Harsha stone inscrip- 
tion to be a brother of the preceding king Vigraharaja who 
certainly was a great king. If we identify him with the 
Dhunda Danava Visala of the Prithviraja Rasa wherein the 
absurd legend is given of his becoming a demon and devasta- 
ting Ajmer, we shall not be far wrong. But as said before, it is 
not possible to take the Rasa for history, at least for the an- 
cestors of Prithviraja III; and we have to abandon the task 
of identifying Rasa kings with kings mentioned in inscrip- 
tions. For, further, we find that this demon is said to have 
lived for 300 years before Prithviraja and yet his son is 
said to be Sarangadeva a name not to be found in the inscrip- 
tion genealogies and his son was Arnoraja. But Arnoraja 
from inscriptions appears to be a great-grandson of the next Visala 
or Vigraha III whose probable date of accession is 1063 A. D. 
and who thus preceded Prithviraja III by about a hundred 
years only. Giving up the Rasa, therefore, we may note that 
Vakpati was the king of Sambhar from A. D. 1003 and hence 
a contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni.* But the Chahamadnas 
do not appear to have had any conflict with the Turks of 
Ghazni during Mahmud’s time as Mahmud did not come to 
Ajmer. And Ajmer was not the capital of the Chahamanas 
in 1000 A. D. When Firishta mentions Ajmer kings taking 
part in the confederacy of Rajput kings against Sdbuktagin or 
Mahmud, he merely makes a surmise by ante-dating Ajmer 
owing to its fame in the days of Shihabuddin Ghori. Goving 
further on, we find that instead of Srichandra of the Bijolia 
inscription, R. B. Gaurishankar gives the name Chamunda and 


® Itis difficult to state on what authority Sir V. Simth states in his Oxford history 
of Indja that Visaldeo of Ajmer led the confederate army against Mahmud in 1008 A, D, 
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mentions that he built a Vishnu temple (as stated in Hammira- 
Kavya) in a town in Marwar; while Kielhorn gives Simhata 
and Disala as separate kings (See Ep. In. VII1 Appendix). 
Prithviraja I is said to have given a golden kalaéa (pinnacle- 
pot) usually covered with gold to a Jain temple in Ranatham- 
bhor. His son Ajayadeva is said to have built the fort of 
Ajmer and founded the modern town, towards the end of the 
11th century A. D. and to have removed his capital from Sam- 
bhar to Ajmer. He must have been a powerful king as coins 
struck in bis name and in the name of his queen Somaladevi 
have been found (Ind. Ant. 1912). His son Arnoraja or An& 
was @ more powerful king. He built the Anad-sigar tank and 
bund and “thus purified the place defiled as it had been by the 
invasion of Mahomedans”. (This is perhaps a poetic fancy 
of the Prithiraja-Vijaya poem). His reign is assigned by 
Mr. Harbilas Sarda to 1125 to 1150 A. D.* which does not 
much differ from the computed date given in our genealogy. 
Pandit Gaurishankar mentions that Kumarapdla of Gujarat 
invaded Ajmer in the time of Arnoraja in St. 1207 or 1150 A. D. 
and Mr. Harbilas Sarda has in a paperin Ind. Ant. 1912 shown 
that And twice warred with Kumarapala of Gujarat, first in 
St. 1202 and again in St. 1207 when the latter invaded Ajmer to 
avenge an insult offered to his sister who was married to him. 
Arno’s second son Visaladeva or Vigraharaja IV ascended the 
throne of Ajmer, setting aside his elder brother Jagadeva who 
had murdered Ana and who probably did not at all rule. Visala- 
deva was a greater monarch than And himself. He has recor- 
ded an inscription on the Iron pillar of Delhi in which his 
exploits are extolled to the highest. “From Vindhya to the 
Himalayas, he, moving for pilgrimage, conquered all those 
kings who opposed him and favoured those who bent their 
necks to him and he made Arydvarta again a real Aryavarta 
or abode of Aryas by slaughters inflicted on Mahomedans”. 
And he exhorts his descendants in this way. “We have made 
the portion of the earth between the Vindhya and the Himalayas 
tributory to us. May your minds be not devoid of exertion for 


* It {fs inexplicable how Mr, Sarda assigns for Ajayapala’s reiga the period 
1166-1175 A.D, (Ajmer P. 38). Probably these figures are given there by mistake 
er misprint. 
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the conquest of the rest.”| This indeed shows the vigorous 
character of his rule and his high ambition. We have already 
shown that after their conquest and annexation of the Punjab 
the Mahomedans had sent several expeditions into mid- 
India and made settlements in many places. Visaladeva drove 
these Mahomedans back into the Panjab and clearing Ary4- 
varta made it soin reality. This further would confirm the 
statement in the Bijolia inscription that he conquered Delhi, a 
fact on which doubt has been expressed. The verse: “ yaleqi @ 
qeeata da Aenfhd aa: | fe Sameon-aansresasisay tl” of the 
Bijolia inscription is difficult to understand. The words 
Pratoli and Valabhi are indeed double-meaning as also Dhillika 
and Masika (which indicate probably towns of these names as 
also parts of a house). But it clearly indicates that he had to 
make great efforts to conquer Delhi. The Bijolia inscription 
as well as the inscription on the iron pillar at Dehli are given 
in an Appendix for the curious reader. 


Visaladeva was not only a great warrior, conqueror of 
Vaikunta, Jabalipura Palli and even Delhi (Bijolia inscription) 
but he was a poet and a patron of poets like Bhoja of Dhar of 
immortal fame. Two slabs of stone inscribed with two Sanskrit 
dramas, one composed by Visaladeva himself and the other 
composed by his court-poet have recently been found at Ajmer, 
The Harakeli Nataka is composed by Visaladeva himself and 
is based on the well-known Kiratarjuniya epic poem. The king 
represents himself as eventually having had darsana of Siva 
like Arjuna. The drama is said to be composed in St. i210 
(A. D. 1153). The second drama is entitled Lalita-Vigraharaja 
and is composed by the court-poet Somadeva. Vigraharaja is 
shown to have fallen in love with the daughter of king Vasanta- 

+ anfaeenaienightao anatase | 
seas Teal Snag FAH HAT TAT: Ul 
anatad sare warig Haar Rela SSeaIy- | 
aa: Timeeaiesl ania aaa saat anvsrsta: u 
A VHA BAEMaaael Wepqi-ATNA: | 
Hasse cy Asad eaaaarasNs 
TNA Re ema SaaeeqaS Bat | 
eesiaos Aes WAANBAINAey Aa: Ul 
(I, ‘A. xix p. 218) 
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pala ( probably an imaginary king ) who requited his love and 
he sends a messenger to her informing her of his resolve to 
come to her after his fight with the Amir. This seems to be 
historically true and the Turks under their Hammira ( Amir) 
are said to be innumerable. -EKach party has sent spies into the 
other’s camp. Eventually formal messengers are sent and a 
truce or peace is concluded. 

Visaladeva has left his name in Ajmer in the Visalasara 
or tank, constructed by him, in imitation of his father An& who 
is named as Avelladeva in his iron pillar inscription and who 
built the And-sagara tank on the bank of which Shahjahan later 
built a marble Baraddari or open pavilion. Visaladeva also 
built a college for Sanskrit students which was converted by 
Shihabuddin Ghori into a mosque which is now known as 
Adhai-Dinki-Zhopadi (a hut of two days and a half), 


Visaladeva’s last record found (Iron pillar of Delhi) is 
dated St. 1220 (A.D. 1163). He left a minor son named 
Aparagangeysa who is not mentioned in the Bijolia inscription. 
He must have been set aside by Visaladeva’s nephew Prithvi- 
bhata or Prithviraja II, a son of the parricide Jagadeva. He 
ruled for a few years only and was succeeded by SomeSvara, 
Visala’s younger brother. He also ruled fora short time and 
was succeeded by his son Prithviraja IIT the last king of the 
Chahamanas. The dates of the succession of Somesvara and 
of Prithviraja III we will discuss in our chapter on the latter. 
But it seems necessary to state here that Somesvara must 
actually have ruled for some time as the Bijolia Inscription 
records the grant of the village Rewana by Somesvara and 
ends with this mention so that SomeSvara was still ruling 
when the inscription was recorded in St. 1226, Phalguna 
Vadya 3 ( about March 1170 A. D. ). 

The Chahamanas are solar race Raiputs as shown in 
Volume II (p. 14.) and as even the Prithviraja-Vijaya and 
Hammira Kavyas declare. The idea that they are Agnikulas 
is a later fiction which has been exploded from stone records, as 
even Pandit Gaurishankar believes. But it is strange that he 
looks upon the Chahamdnas as lunar race Kshatriyas (See his 
edition of Tod’s Rajastan in Hindi). This is probably a misprint. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE GUHILOTS OF MEWAD 


The kingdom founded by Bapp& Rawal remained intact 
in this sub-period and the Guhilot kings of Mewad were as 
valorous and independence-loving in this sub-period as in 
the preceding. They probablyloved independence so truly 
that they never sought to extend their kingdom by depriving 
other peoples or clans of their territory and independence. For 
they never aspired to attain tc the position of emperors of 
India (Samrat or Chakravartin) as other kingly families did 
during this sub-period as in the preceding, such as Chahamanas, 
Kalachtris and Gahadavalas. In fact this aspiration was the 
bane of India from the most ancient days of the Pandavas and 
Kauravas down to the days of Prithviraja viz. the desire to esta- 
blish an empire in India without its advantages. For, this 
empire like the German empire, did not mean the welding to- 
gether of the whole of Northern or Southern India into one 
kingdom ; but it merely meant the humbling of other kingdoms 
without extinguishing them. The evil results of this idea of 
imperial sovereignty we will discuss in another place. It is 
sufficient to state here that the kings of Mewad never suc- 
cumbed to the vanity of acquiring Imperial honour but held firmly 
to their own. This is perhaps the true reason why the kingdom 
of Mewad still subsists throughout the troubles «nd vicissi- 
tudes of twelve hundred years. The kings were content with 
their own territory and dignity and therefore they still rule in 
the territory where Bapp& Rawal first founded his kingdom. 

During this sub-period (1000-1200 A. D.) the kings of 
Mewad were also generally free from aggression from without 
especially from the inroads of Mahomedans. Even Mahmud’s 
Turks did not come to Mewad probably for this very reason 
viz. that the kings of Mewad were not kings of Hind as the 
Mahomedans styled the Imperial rulers of Kabul or Kanauj. 
Perhaps the kingdom was not rich and there were no famous 
temples or shrines in Mewad where riches had accumulated. 
The kings of Mewad, therefore, remained unmolested and the 
vigorous line of its kings continued te rule without exhibi- 
ting any signs of decay ending in death. 
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In our second volume we gave the line of Mewad kings 
from Bappa to Saktikumara from the Atpura inscription dated 
V. E. 1034 or A. D. 977. We will give in this volume the con- 
tinuation of that line upto 1200 A. D. The mistake of the 
Prithviraja Rasi in making Samarasinha a contemporary of 
Prithviraja III of Ajmer and Delhi has now been admitted on all 
hands; for Samarasinha’s inscriptions plainly show him to 
belong to the end of the thirteenth century A. D. Unfortunately 
the Rasa story has been accepted by bards in all Rajput states 
and has, therefore, vitiated their genealogies. We can in fact 
almost determine when this Rasa vertion arose by comparing 
the various inscriptions relating to the Guhilots of Mewad 
themselves and the genealogies given therein. We have several 
such inscriptions (See Bhavnagar Insc.). The first of them is 
the Abu Achalesvara inscription dated St. 1342 (1285 A. D.) 
and it gives a great many details. Then comes the Ranapura 
( Banapura ) inscription in Jodhpur territory dated 1496 (A. D. 
1439 ) which tersely gives the whole genealogy from Bappa. 
Lastly comes the Rayasagara inscription dated St. 1732 (A. D. 
1675) which first gives the Rasa story that Samarasinha was 
married to Pritha sister of Prithviraéja and died along with him 
in his last tattle with Shihabuddin Ghori. The inscription 
distinctly refers to the Ras& itself and has necessarily to dis- 
tort the genealogy given in the preceding two inscriptions 
wherein Samarasinha is given as a son of Tejahsinha who 
was a son of Jaitrasimha in whose time the first conflict of 
Mewad with the Turks took place in about 1216 A. D. as dis- 
tinctly mentioned in the Abu inscription, Jaitrasirnha being 
described as a very Agastya to the ocean of the army of the 
Turks.* Of this conflict we will speak later on; but this suffices 
to show that even Jaitrasimha, grand-father of Samarasinha, 
was not a contemporary of Prithviradja. We will, therefore, 
ignore the Prithviraja Ras& account which obviously arose 
after the Ranapura inscription dated 1439 A. D. and before the 
Rayasagar inscription dated 1675 A. D. and will give the 
genealogy of the Guhilots of Mewad in this sub-period from 
Abu and Banapura inscriptions and as accepted by Pandit 
Gaurishankar in his Hindi edition of Tod’s Rajastan. Wé have 


* qesReeapreaaa: | 
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got a short inscription of Vijayasinha, one of these kings, dated 
St. 1164 ( A. D. 1107 ) and later, of Jaitrasinha dated St. 1270 
(A. D. 1213). Starting from Saktikumara, the last king men- 
tioned in the Atpura inscription dated A. D. 977, we have, upto 
Vijayasinha,10 kings and the average comes to++°};524=1%= 13 
years and from Saktikumara to J Dee we have 19 kings 
giving an average of +2+35277=438=12 years. This shows 
that the average for the Guhilot eee is still shorter than that 
for other families. We will use 13 and 12 years as average for 
this portion of the Guhilot genealogy and assign probable 
dates, with remarks for individual kings from Gaurishankar 
and other sources. 


_ GUHILOT GENEALOGY 
Saktikumara (Ins, 977 A. D.) 


‘Ausbaveaseaa (c. 999 A. D.) 
didhivatman (c. 1003 A. D.} 
Naravarman (oc. 1016 A. D.} 
Kictivarsian (c. 1029 A. D.) 
Yogaraja (c. 1042 A. D.) 
Vaira . (0. 1055) 
Hansapala (c. 1068) 
Vairisinha (c. 1081 A. D.) 
10 iseyaniiha (c. 1094 A. D.) Inso. 1107 A. D. 
#11 Arisinha (o. 1118) 
12 Chonda (c. 1129) 
13 Nitayasinhs (c. 1140) 
$14 Ranasinha (0.4151) 
15 Bhimesinha (c. 1162) 
16 Samantasinha (c. 1173) 
17 Kumarasinha (c. 1184 A. D.) 
18 Mathanasinha (c. 1195) 
19 Padmasinha (c. 1206) 
20 Jaitrasinha (c. 1213) Inso. 1213 and 1222 D. A. 
21 Tejasinba (c. 1238) Insc. 1267 A. D. 
22 Samarasinha (c. 1267) Insc. 1278, 83, 87 A. D. 


oor ao a ® ow ww 


* From 11 we take 11 years ’average to suit the date known from inscriptions for 
see + From 14 two branches started of which we take the elder Rawa Ibranch, 
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Proceeding to the case of individual kings we have first to 
observe that the Abu inscription differs a little from its com- 
peer the Chitorgadh inscription drawn up by the same writer 
Vedasarman in that the latter gives the two kings Amba- 
prasada and Suchivarman after Saktikumara and before Naravar- 
man. Further it records of Saktikumara that he destroyed the 
enemies of religion, terrible like Daityas. There is here plainly 
a reference to the Mahomedans. We have taken the date of 
this king from the Atpura inscription as ruling from 977 A. D. 
in which year Sabuktagin came to the throne of Ghazni and 
then that danger to India began which finally engulfed it. It 
is possible to believe that Saktikumara may have taken part 
in the first confederacy of Hindu kings convened by Jaipala 
of Kabul against Sabuktagin in 989 A. D. (Smith’s Oxford H.I.) 


The Chitorgadh inscription stops with Naravarman and 
gives the subsequent genealogy in the Abu inscription and 
we have, therefore, not included it in our authorities; but even 
though the Abu inscription does not mention Ambaprasida 
and Suchivarman we have to take them in the list of kings from 
the Chitorgadh inscription of the same author. This also 
proves that the Abu inscription list may make some further 
omissions as we actually see. Ambaprasadda is a strange name - 
in this list of Guhilot kings and one might have omitted it but 
for its mention in the Chitorgadh inscription. Yogarfja (no. 6) 
and Hansp§ala (no. 8) are also strange names in this line and 
they are not given in the Abu inscription but they are given in 
the Ranapura inscription (the latter name being given as 
Yasapala). These three names, however, are confirmed by 
their mention in a Haihaya stone inscription to be noticed 
in their history. There is a copper-plate inscription of Vijaya- 
sinha as has been already noticed dated St. 1164. Then Vijayal 
-sinha (no, 13) is given as Vikramasinha in Abu and Banapura 
inscriptions. Ranasinha or Karnasinha is not mentioned in the 
Abu inscription but he is mentioned in the Banapura inscrip- 
tion. It is probable that this inscription mentions names 
which were subsequently invented by bards and one may 
suspect if these names are names of real kings. The Abu 
inscription again does not record the tradition that from 
Ranasinha two branches sprang, the elder called Rawat 
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and the younger called Rand and established at Sisoda. Bu- 
this tradition cannot be doubted as we have to explain how 
former kings of Chitor were called Rawals and later kings from 
Hammira were called Ranas. The latest Rayasagar inscription 
embodies this tradition by stating that there were 26 Rawals 
in all from Bappa Rawal.* 


From Ranasinha we come at names which are the same in 
all inscriptions except the first Bhimasinha who is given as 
Khemsing in Abu and Ranapura inscriptions. These kings 
were nearly contemporary with or immediately preceded the 
Abu inscription and there could have been no mistake about 
them. The probable date of Simantasinha is 1179 A. D. and he 
may have been a contemporary of Prithviraja III, Pandit 
Gaurishankar thinks that the amplifier or forger of the Rasa 
mistook Samanta for Samara and thus committed the blunder of 
making Samarasinha of A. D, 1282, a contemporary. of Prithviraja. 


® The name Rawal was adopted from Bappa who was a Rawal or small king, - 
The later kings were called Ranas as they came from a minor branch, Rana meaninga 
subordinate king as in Himalayan states. Bui the name Rana being taken hy the 
flustrious kings of Udepur, now bears a higber meaning ja Rajaputana, 


CHAPTER III 
THE PARAMARAS OF DHAR-—-BHOJA, 


The Paramaras of Malwa were already a great power at 
the beginning of this sub-period, Munja and Sindhuraja having 
already established its independence and glory. But Malwa 
rose to still greater glory and renown, in fact its greatest, during 
the reign of Bhoja. When Munja died poets were in despair 
for the goddess of Sarasvati though not for Lakshmi or Indrani 
The goddesses of wealth and valour might find their favourites 
but the goddess of learning was now, they thought, without 

‘support.* But Bhoja falsified their misgivings and in him the 
goddesses of wealth, valour and wisdom were equally well-seated. 
Bhoja in real history typified the best Kshatriya of Bhirata- 
varsha who cultivated both Sastra and Sastra like Rama and 
Yudhishthira of legendary days or Vikrama and Hala of later 
legends. Bhoja not only patronised literary men but was a 
great author himself and he was master of many and diversified 
subjects. He studied Astronomy, Alank&ra (poetics), Architec- 
ture, Asceticism (Yoga) and Grammar and on each of these 
subjects he has left works which are still treated as authorita- 
tive. His Sarasvati-Kanthabharana on poetics, Raja Martanda 
on asceticism and Raja Mriganka Karana on astronomy are well 
known and speak of his high proficiency in these sciences. 
As a learned man, therefore, his fame has been established in 
history on a permanent foundation. He built a college for 
Sanskrit studies at Dhar in which Sanskrit aphorisms on vari- 
ous subjects were inscribed on stone. The college was conver- 
ted into a mosque by Mahomedans; and of still subsists at Dhar 
being known as the Kamal Maula mosque. The slabs of stone 
which were inscribed with Sanskrit works were used for floor- 
ing and are now so rubbed over that nothing inscribed thereon 
is now legible. But close to this Sarasvati-sadana or Bharat!- 
bhuvana there is an old well which is still called Akkal-kuvi 

‘or well of wisdom; and it reminds us of.the time when the 
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learned men who studied in that college and held disputations 
in that hall, drank water from this well and advanced in 
wisdom and knowledge. These and other details about Bhoja’s 
literary greatness given by Col. Luard and and Mr. Lele in 
their book on the Paramaras of Dhar and Malwa are indeed 
interesting and we make no apology for giving such other facts 
here as are necessary to be given in this history from this work 
as every available source of information has been utilized by 
the learned authors of this book to give a connected and detailed 
history of the Paramaras of Dhar. 

Bhoja is mentioned by several well-known writers as an 
author on Hindu Law also though no work of his on that sub- 
ject is now available. He is so mentioned by Stilanatha in the 
Prayaschittaviveka, by Raghunandana and even by Vijfiane- 
vara in his famous Mitakshara. This not only shows the 
versatility of Bhoja’s genius but also points to his being a great 
ruler. He could not have been an author on Hindu Law with- 
out being thoroughly acquainted with civil administration as 
with religion since Dharma or law with the Hindus includes 
both. We know that he had done much to educate his subjects 
and to promote their secular welfare. He built a great tank 
known as Bhoja-Sara by damming the spaces between hills 
encircling a vast area and used it probably for irrigation. His 
two grants found show the terse nature of his government 
records which we will notice further on; but it is pertinent to 
remark here that his system of government and administration 
was typical. 

His political greatness is not, however, equally well-known 
and has notas yet been ascertained with exactitude. He 
came to the throne about 1010 A. D. (Col. Luard and Mr. Lele 
think that he may have come to the throne even earlier) and 
be ruled for about forty years at least. Sir Vincent Smith 
places his death in about 1.60 A. D. while Pandit Gauri- 
shankar places it sometime before 1055 A. D. (St 1112). He had 
fights with many Indian kings, notably with the king of Chedi 
Indranatha, Joggala I and Bhima of Gujarat and with kings of 
Karnata and Lata, and Gurjaras and Turushkas, as stated in 
the Udepur inscription (Ep. II p. 222). We will first speak of 
his fight with the Turks, As this inscription states imme- 
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diately before that Munja had conquered a Hina king, it seems 
clear that the record distinguishes between Hiinas and Turks 
and does not confound them. The Hina king, therefore, must 
have been a Hindu king as there were no Huns in India at 
that time and as Hina is the name of a Rajput clan also. 
Munja, therefore, does not seem to have taken part in the 
Rajput confederacy against Amir Sabuktagin, as one is likely 
to think from the period of his reign viz. 997 to 1010 A. D. In 
what campaign of Mahmud of Ghazni Bhoja fought against 
the Turks it is difficult to determine. He certainly was not 
one of those who fought with Mahmud at Somnath for he is here 
said to have defeated the Turks. Perhaps as suggested by Col. 
Luard and Mr. Lele on the srength of a statement in Tabkat-i- 
Akabari, that Mahmud after conquering the Hindus at 
Somnath went with his plunder through the western part of 
the desert of Multan as he learnt “that Paramdradeva one of the 
greatest kings of Hindustan was preparing to intercept him”, 
this may be construed into a defeat of the Turks by Bhoja. Of 
course the Paramdradeva described as one of the great kings of 
Hindustan by Tabakat-i- Akabari must refer to Bhoja and none 
else. And inscription-writers are usually panegyrists and 
Mahmud’s avoiding Bhoja may well be construed by them into 
a defeat. It is further likely that this event is referred to by 
the Udepur PraSsasti as Bhoja is said therein to have also 
built the temple of Somnath. Probably Mahmud had not only 
broken the image but also demolished the temple of Somnath and 
itis certainly to the credit of Bhoja’s greatness as a warrior and 
a devotee of Siva that he should prepare to intercept the defiler 
of the temple which probably had just been built by him (See p. 91). 
If we take the date of accession of Bhoja to be earlier than 
1010 A. D. it is possible that he may have sent a contingent to 
the forces of Hindu kings collected by Anandapala in 1008 and the 
inscription speaks of Turks and others being defeated by 
contingents or general of Bhoja not by Bhoja himself. But in 
no other contest with Mahmud of Anandapala the Turks were 
defeated and hence the words of the Udepur inscription cannot 
be taken to refer to their earlier conflicts. 


: Bhoja’s political relations and conflicts with surrounding 
Hindu kingdoms have been well described by Col. Luard and 
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Mr. Lele in their book using all the available authorities. The 
kingdom of Malwa on the east was conterminous with the 
kingdom of Chedi, on the north with that of Chitod, on the 
west with that of the Chalukyas of Anhilwad and on the south 
with the kingdom of the Chalukyas of Kalyan and as neigh- 
bours are alternately friends and foes, Bhoja had often to fight 
with these kingdoms except the Guhilot kingdom or Chitod. 
The Guhilots never aspired to imperial power as stated before 
and never tried to extend their territory. Hence we have no 
mention of Bhoja’s wars with Chitod. But with Chedi, Ana- 
hilwad and Karnata he had constant fights with intervening 
periods of peace and these wars were alternately successful and 
disastrous, the enemy usually coming as far as and even 
Occupying Dhar. In Gujarat his foe was Bhima who ruled 
from 1021-1063. While Kulchandra, a Jain general of Bhoja, 
once invaded Gujarat when Bhima was absent and occupied 
his capital Anahilwad (Patan), he plundered it so completely 
that the sack of Kulachandra has become proverbial. Bhima 
in return took Dhar by a sudden raid with his cavalry and 
plundered it. But Bhima and Bhoja were not foes long and they 
had even vakils of each in the other’s court, Damodara an 
envoy of Anahilwad “being well-known as a witty and 
clever diplomat ”. 

The enmity with the Chedi kingdom on the east and 
with Karnata on the south was almost hereditary and more 
disastrous, the Chedi Haihayas and the Karnata Chalukyas 
being usually related by marriage. A sister of Yuvaraja of 
Chedi was the mother of Tailapa of Karnata and we have seen 
already (Vol. II) that Mufija constantly fought with Tailapa 
and was eventually taken prisoner and even put to death by 
him. Gdangeyadeva was Yuvaraja’s successor and ruled from 
1038 to 1042 and his successor was Karnadeva who was the 
most powerful of the Haihaya line and had a long reign from 
1042 to 1072. Bhoja’s contemporaries at Kalyan in the south 
were Jayasinha (1018 to 1040) and Somegvar (:040 to 1069). It 
seems that Jayasinha once advanced on Dhar and defeated 
Bhoja an event mentioned in an inscription of Jayasinha* 


» The date of this inscription is by misprint given as 200 Saka in Mr, Lele’s work, It 
must be 941 Saka or 1019 A. D, as the former date is inconsistent with Bhoja’s period of rule, 
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(I. A. Vol. V p. 15). Bhoja must have defeated this king in turn 
as also Gangeya sometime about 1040 which event might have 
given rise to the saying now current in Malwa “ Kahan Raja 
Bhoja, dur Kahan Ganga Teli” (originally it must have been 
Gangeya of Telangana, as ingeniously suggested by Mr. Lele, 
Telangana being a subordinate of Chedi).* Whatever this may 
be Somesvara Jayasinha’s successor again invaded Malwa and 
signally defeated Bhoja. This event is related in the Vikra- 
mankadevacharita by Bilhana (1. 91). Later, Bhoja may have 
attacked SomeSvara and defeated him. This or the earlier defeat 
may have been referred to in the Udepur Prasasti noted before. 


These wars it may be noted did not diminish to any 
extent the power of Malwa or of the kingdoms contending 
with it; for they were not waged with any desire of aggression ; 
and the four states Malwa, Chedi, Karnata and Gujarat 
were qually powerful and their rulers also equally able. 
They on the contrary kept up the martial qualities of these 
rulers and their soldiers. But it seems that about the time 
of Bhoja’s death (probably after, not a little before, as the 
wording of the Udepur PraSgasti is quite cleart;), the combined 
invasion of Malwa by Bhima of Gujarat and Karna of Chedi 
created disorder and diminished the power of the kingdom of 
Malwa. The successor of Bhoja, Jayasinha went to the court 
of Ahavamalla Somesvara of Kalyan for refuge and be forgetting 
the hereditary feud between Malwa and Karnata lent him aid 
and enabled him to regain the throne of his ancestors at Dhar 
as stated in Vik. by Bilhana (III 67). This shows that in 
those days Indian states did not fight with each other for exten- 
sion of territory. This event further shows that people in every 
country wished to be ruled by some one of its hereditary ruling 
family. As stated in Volume II, p. 221, even Arab writers have 
recorded that when a king conquers another kingdom he always 
places on the throne some one belonging to the family of the 
fallen king. “The inhabitants could not suffer it otherwise.” 


* Karna is distinctly called lord of Trikalinga in one of his inscriptions (Ep. Ind. II). 
| aageaaate naaled asa eaftion ape | 
STAT ane oTstt MgAAAaatRAgrIT N 
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Even this little feeling of nationality gradually disappeared in 
this sub-period (we see in this instance Jayasinha being to be 
placed on the throne of I'‘alwa by a third king), for reasons we 
shall explain later on. Bhoja’s death must have occurred before 
1055 A. D. as Jayasinha’s grant issued from Dhara in that year 
has been found (Ep Ind. III P. 46) wherein he declares him- 
self to be a son of Bhoja. It is inexplicable how even in his 
third edition of E. H. I. (1914), Sir Vincent Smith gives 
1060 A. D. as the date of Bhoja’s death; as no authority is 
quoted here we are unable to discuss this date further.* Bhoja 
conquered Konkan in St. 1076 or 1019 or the year before as 
appears plainly from his grant of that year (Ep. In. XI.). Why 
Bhoja fought with Konkan in his early age does not appear 
(he must have been about 20 at that time) and how he went so 
far from his kingdom remains to be solved though the fact of 
the conquest cannot be denied. Probably this was an offshoot 
of ‘his first war with Vikramaditya V (1009-1018 ) whom he 
is said to have taken prisoner and put to death as stated 
by Col. Luard and Lele. But if this event is true, Bhoja 
might have made more of this affair in his inscription than his 
conquest of Konkan the king of which was less important than 
the king of Karnata, this war being dated, if true, about the 
same time. But these wars are practically of no interest to the 
general reader of Indian history and need not, therefore, be 
investigated further. 


The war with Karnadeva and Bhima which immediately 
preceded or followed Bhoja’s death is, however, of great impor- 
tance and we will examine the authorities mentioned carefully. 
It seems to us that a misconception has arisen here from the 
story given by Merutunga that Bhima and Karna conjointly 
attacked Dhara, conquered it and put to flight Bhoja who even- 
tually died. It is notorious that these Prabandhas give fanci- 
ful tales of famous kings which require to be carefully sifted. 
Keilhorn first thought that the story given by Merutunga is 
supported by a verse in the Udepur prasasti (E.II). He 
subsequently however in giving a similar verse from the Nag- 
pur Prasasti (Ep. Ind. II) expressed the caution that the story 


Se SS 
* The probable authorities viz: Tarangini and Vikramankacharita have been duly 
noticed and explained by Col, Luajd and Lele in their book on Paramaras (pp, 33-33), 
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was not likely and that various arguments could be adduced 
against the truth of the version. We think it quite unbeliev- 
able that such a powerful king as Bhoja could have been 
attacked and defeated in this way and that his end was miser- 
able. On verse 9 of the Udepur Praéasti, Kielhorn wrongly 
remarked that it virtually admits that Bhoja finally succumbed 
to his foreign foes, as the verse simply says that Dhara was 
enveloped in darkness after Bhoja had left this world 
(when he whose valour was as great as that of the sun, the 
devotee of Siva, had gone to heaven*). Similarly in editing 
the Nagpur Pragasti Kielhorn observed “ Bhojadeva’s end was 
unfortunate but thought it necessary now to state that the story of 
Merutunga was not quite reliable. Now even here the wording 
of the Nagpur Pragasti does not indicate that Bhoja’s end was 
unfortunate: “When Bhoja became a brother of Indra (died) 
and when the kingdom was beset with trouble”! shows that 
Bhoja died peacefully and trouble arose afterwards. Neither 
record expresses any tinge of sorrow about the end of Bhoja. 
It seems, therefore, clear that it was only after Bhoja’s death 
that his foes thought it a proper opportunity to advance against 
Malwa. Bhoja’sson and successor Jayasinha was the king 
whose end seems to have been unfortunate as we shall see 
further on. In short the Nagpur and Udepur PraSastis do not 
lend any support to the story of Merutunga that Bhoja’s end 
was unfortunate. Unfortunately the story is still retained in 
the 3rd Ed. of Sir Vincent Smith’s history and has, therefore, to 
be refuted, There are further arguments to show why the story 
of Merutunga is concocted. Not only do the records of Chedi 
Haihayas not speak of this supposed successful attack on 
such a famous king as Bhoja but the records of Gujarat Chalu- 
kyas also do not mention this exploit of Bhima. In fact in 
their many records Bhima’s name goes without any epithet 
while the name of Jayasinha Siddharaja is always extolled 
with the expression ‘the conqueror of Avantinatha.’ Had Bhima 
conquered Bhoja, that exploit, the summit of his glorious career, 
would certainly have been considered higher than that of Jaya- 
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sinha, in conquering a minor king of Avanti. But further the 
Nagpur PraSasti does not mention Bhima at all when it 
mentions that Dhara was attacked immediately after Bhoja’s 
death. It mentions Karna of Chedi and Karnata who were 
either leagued together or were contending with each other for 
the overlordship of Malwa. This point we will discuss later on 
but this statement in the Nagpur Praégasti which makes 
no mention of Bhima is sufficient to discredit Merutunga who 
probably wrote to please the Gujarat kings and concocted 
stories of their exploits. In conclusion, therefore, we believe 
that Bhoja’s end was peaceful and that foes attacked Dhara 
after his death. 


Another misconception associated with this event is that 
the Gahadavala king Chandradeva assisted in—indeed effected- 
“the quelling of the anarchy: which resulted in the defeat and 
death of Bhoja.’’ This misconception has arisen on a mis- 
construction of the verses in praise of the Gahadavala king 
Chandradeva in two Gahadavala grants. The allusion to Bhoja 
in the grant of Madanapala (Ind. Ant. XIV p. 103) is explicit 
but the verse cannot be construed in the sense that the 
Gahadavala king Chandra had anything to do with the death, 
or the anarchy which followed the death, of Bhoja nor can the 
verse in the other record (Ind. Ant. XVIII p.11) be so 
construed. (Their correct construction we will discuss pre- 
sently ). Moreover the date of the rise of Chandradeva Gaha- 
davila does not coincide with the date of Bhoja’s death about 
1055 A. D. His rise must be and has been dated much later 
that is about 1080 A. D. And lastly there could have been no 
necessity for his interference, since while Karnadeva of Chedi 
was the aggressor and the creator of anarchy, Somesvara of 
Karnataka was the friend of the Paramara king as stated 
further on by Luard and Lele at p. 15 (though at page 27 
we have the contradictory remark that Jayasinha, Bhoja’s 
successor, was installed king at Dhar by Karna and Bhima 
themselves). The Prabandhakaras have made many imaginary 
statements but even they do not appear to have brought in the 
Gahadavidla (or Rathod) king Chandradeva and we may safely 
say that this idea has been suggested by a misconstruction of 
the two verses above referred to. 
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Bhoja was one of the great monarchs of India whose fame 
has been established in the annals of Indian history for all 
time to come. He was not only an independent king in his own 
country Malwa but his power was acknowledged throughout 
India. This has not been sufficiently realised. In the Udepur 
PraSasti he is said to rule the whole of India from the Hima- 
layas to Rama’s bridge. This is no doubt untrue literally ; but 
in ancient times imperial power did not mean in India’ actual 
tule but indicated overlordship only. Such praise when 
recorded in the inscriptions of the family itself would be 
treated merely as a hyperbole of the family bards; but when 
the praise is bestowed in the records of other kingly families 
the praise must be admitted to be based on truth. And we 
have such confirmation of this praise in the inscriptions of the 
imperial Gahadavdlas themselves. The two verses in the 
grants of Madanapala and Govindachandra which have been, 
as above stated, misunderstood contain clear proof that Bhoja 
was for a time acknowledged as supreme king of India. The 
verse in the second grant (Ind. Ant. XIV p. 103) states,« 
“When Sri Bhoja bhipa became a guest of the eyes of the 
women of the gods and when Karna remained only in his 
renown and the earth was troubled, the husband whom the earth 
chose from love and the protector in whom she placed confi- 
dence was king Chandradeva.”” This clearly means that the 
two great wielders of imperial power on earth (the Indian land) 
who immediately preceded Chandradeva were Bhoja and 
Karna. This Bhoja could not be Bhoja of Pratihara Imperial 
line of kings as he had long passed away (A. D. 840-890 vide 
Vol. II p. 113) and must be Bhoja of Malwa (who passed away in 
1055 A. D). The Karna referred to may be taken to be the 
Karnadeva of.the Chalukyas of Anhilwad who reigned from 
1063 to 1093 A. D. or Karna son of Gangeyadeva king of 
Chedi. The former seems somewhat doubtful for the sove- 
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reignty of India is said to have passed to Chandradeva after 
Karna’s death. The Karna of Gujarat seems to have passed 
away in the nineties of the 11th century ; and he is not extolled 
so much as his successor Jayasinha Siddharaja; while Karna of 
Chedi though the mcst powerful monarch of his line and is 
said to have conquered Malwa after Bhoja’s death, yet he 
reigned long and seems to have been alive when Chandradeva 
rose to power about 1080 A. D. This verse says that Chandra- 
deva attained imperial power when Karna passed away. 
Whatever may be the explanation of this difficulty, this verse 
does not speak of the land of Malwa for Malwa never ac- 
knowledged Chandradeva as king. It speaks plainly of imperial 
power in the whole of India, for the three kings Bhoja, Karna 
and Chandra were actual kings in three separate kingdoms viz: 
Malwa, Chedi and Kanauj. The trouble referred to in the 
word Kshmatyaya is the same as that referred to in the more 
general wording of the verse in the first record of the Gaha- 
davalas (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 11) which may be translated as 
follows* ‘“ King Chandradeva who destroyed the darkness of 
violent and bold warriors and who allayed the troubles of all 
peoples by his greater valour”. This refers plainly to the 
trouble caused to the whole people of India by the raids of the 
ferocious Turks. In fact it seems that Bhoja had also contri- 
buted his quota to the allaying of this trouble and hence it is 
that he is remembered as the first king to whom India looked 
to for redress and afterwards to Karna the king of Chedi, 
Bhoja ruling upto 1055 and Karna later and the mantle of 
removing the oppression of the foreigners fell in the third 
instance on Chandradeva who as shown later on in Kanauj 
history, for this purpose, removed the incapable Pratihara king 
on the imperial throne of Kanauj and established his dynasty 
there. Viewed in this light the praise bestowed upon Bhoja by 
the Udepur PraSasti that he was lord of the whole of India does 
not.seem hyperbolical, supported as it is by this outside testi- 
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mony of a G&hadvala inscription. Indeed the next verse in 
the Udepur Prasasti appears in another light from this stand- 
point and when it says that Bhoja conquered the king of 
Gurjaras, it refers not to Bhima the king of what is now 
Gujarat, but to one of the Pratihara kings of Kanauj whoare 
styled inrecords of other states of that period as kings of Gurjaras 
(See Vol. II p. 98, 163). In fact modern Gujarat came to be 
called so probably at the end of the next century as we shall our- 
selves show later on and Gurjaras in this verse means very 
probably Pratihara kings of Kanauj who had become effete and 
even dependents and allies of the Turks. It seems, therefore, 
probable that Bhoja had not only defeated Gangeyadeva in the 
east but also the weak Pratihara king and successor of Rajya- 
pal of Kanauj and also the Turks who assisted him. He thus 
freed the land of Northern India from the troubles of the foreign 
and irreligious rule of the Turks. The verse declares that 
mere contingents or generals sent by Bhoja defeated these kings 
and it seems very probable that Bhoja had sent forces as far 
north as the Fanjab and Delhi. Although, therefore, Bhoja did 
not, like Samudragupta to whom Sir Vincent Smith compares 
him, take a world-conquering expedition through India, his 
power was felt and acknowledged ail over the country and it 
is this which must have enabled him to build Siva temples in 
such distant places as Somnath, RameSvara, Sundira ( east 
coast ? ) and Kedara, in the four quarters of India as ‘he is de- 
scribed to have done.* That he built a temple of Mahakala in 
his own kingdom needs no mention but that he was allowed to 
build temples to god Siva whose devout devotee he was, in 
such foreign lands and at so great a distance, testifies both to 
his political power and his prosperity as also his organising 
capacity. One is reminded here of the same power, prosperity 
and capacity of a later sovereign of Malwa, Devi Ahalyabai 
of sacred memory, who similarly built temples and ghats in 
sacred places throughout India. Ahalyabai built these holy 
structures from the immense legacy left her by Malharrao 
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Holkar from his plunder in other kingdoms. Possibly Bhoja 
also did the same and expended the plunder obtained from 
Anhilwad and other kingdoms by his generals in this charitable 
work throughout India. Bhoja did not, like his contemporary 
Mahmud, amass wealth from plunder for the pleasure of mere 
possession or for aggrandizement but spent his treasures in 
constructing such holy temples as would make him known 
throughout India. Even in distant Kashmir which could not 
have acknowledged him as suzerain, he had a tank built at 
his expense to commemorate his name in that country. This 
was probably allowed by Kashmir entirely through respect for 
Bhoja's great fame and virtues.* But history does not revord 
that Bhoja plundered many countries as Mahmud did and we 
may surmise that Bhoja’s resources were mostly derived from 
his own country. Malwa seems to have been extremely pro- 
sperous during his reign and his government was so good that 
it brought him large revenues without being oppressive. In this 
affluence, therefore, we have the evidence of both the prosperity 
of his country and the orderliness and benignity of his admi- 
nistration, 

Bhoja was not only a great author but a great patron of 
learned men. Unlike again Mahmud, his contemporary, Bhoja 
was extremely generous to learned men and stories are related 
of his generosity to poets by story-tellers in which a lakh of © 
rupees is said to have been the usual reward of poets who 
brought a single new and good sloka. This is exactly the 
reverse Of Mahmud’s reputation. Although we regard these 
tales as story-tellers’ exaggerations, there is no doubt of Bhoja’s 
extreme liberality to learned men and this has certainly been 
the greatest preserver of his glory and renown than his political 
successes or his great structures none of which is now remem- 
bered or left. We do not believe there was any K&lidasa, new, 
or old, at his court and this name is a fiction of story-tellers or 
Padmagupta author of Navasdhasankacharita and court-poet 


* Kalhana gives the interesting story ,in the Rajatarangini and states that Bhoja of 
Malwa had taken the vow of washing his face every morning with water of this Papa- 
siidana Tirtha in Kashmir and one Padmaraja, a favourite attendant of the Kashmir 
king of the time enabled Bhoja to observe this vow by constantly sending him élass 
vessels filled with water from the tank. Of this incident we shall have to speak 
adain in our general survey chapter. 
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of his father also, was given the title of Kalidasa. Dhanapala 
another poet is properly associated with Bhoja and Uvata a 
native of Vadnagar wrote his commentary on the V4ajasaney! 
Samhita at Ujjain during Bhoja’s rule ( Luard & Lele p. 21 ). 
Many other learned men must have attended Bhoja’s court 
but their names are not yet known. 

Summing up one may bestow the highest praise one can 
on Bhoja and look upon him as one of the greatest monarchs 
of India. He is properly called Kaviraja and Malavachakra- 
vartin by the inscription writers of the time even in other 
countries, being king emperor of Malwa (the meaning of the 
epithet chakravartin we will explain later on). The happiest 
way of expressing his greatness is by repeating what the Ude- 
pur Prasasti says of him “He accomplished, he ordered, he 
gave, and he knew in a way none else did.” This pithily re- 
fers to his great undertakings in building throughout India, 
to his supreme political power, and to his extreme liberality 
to poets and learned men? and finally to his extensive 


studies and knowledge. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PARAMARAS OF DHAR—LATER KINGS. 


We have devoted so much space to the reign of Bhoja as 
he was not only the greatest king of the Paramaras of Malwa 
but undoubtedly one of the greatest kings of Hindu India. 
The Paramara line of Malwa having attained its pinnacle of 
glory under Bhoja naturally came on the incline of deterio- 
ration after him. His son Jayasinha had a troubled and 
probably a short reign. His inscription dated 1055 A. D. was 
issued from Dhar and he appears to have been reinstated on 
the ancestral throne by Vikramaditya by order of his father 
Ahavamalla Somesvara to whom he fled for refuge when Karna 
of Chedi had driven him out of Malwa, probably soon after 
Bhoja’s death. He made a grant to the Brahmins of Amare- 
$vara of Mandhata on the Nerbudda, of a village in the 
Pirnaka (Pundsa) Pattaka. As his reign was short and 
troubled and as he was restored by the aid of others and 
probably driven away again, his name is not mentioned in the 
two great stone records of the Paramaras viz. Udepur and 
Nagpur Prasastiss The kingdom was rescued from this 
troubled condition by the valour of one Udayaditya* who is 
said to be a relation of Bhoja. What relation he bore to him is 
not stated and has not yet been ascertained. From Udayaditya’s 
time the kingdom of Malwa appears to have started on a 
second period of successful career, though not as brilliant as 
that of Munja and Bhoja, for about two hundred years when 
it was finally subjected to the rule of the Mahomedans. 


* Col. Luard and Lele are, we think, mistaken when they state about this king 
that “In this deliverance of Dhar this king was assisted by Chalukya Vikramaditya 
VI of Kalyan from a verse in Bilhana’s poem (Vik. III 67),” Curiously enough this 
aid is referred to by them in another connection also at p. 15. It seems clear from 
the reference to Udayaditya in the Nagpur and‘ en Udepur PraSastis that he delivered 
Malwa by his own prowess and not by the*:* of any foreign king In fect the for- 
mer document refers to the Karnata king uct as a friend and supporter but as one of 
the troublers of Malwa, The translation f‘ he verse 
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Udayaditya was a powerful king and had also the literary 
taste of his ancestors He was also a great builder like his 
predecessor. The lofty Siva temple at Udepur, a town founded 
by him and bearing his name, still attests the greatness of his 
glory and art. For the temple has the highest pinnacle in 
ancient India and the stones are placed one upon another 
without any mortar. They are held together by being 
correctly worked and fitted. There are many Paramara inscrip- 
tions in this temple which seems to have become the here- 
ditary repository of their fame, the earliest being two of 
Udayaditya himself. These show that its construction was begun 
in 1059 A. D. and finished in 1080 A. D. (Luard and Lele p. 29). 
This king appears to have had a long rule from about 1056 
A. D. to about 1081 or later. He was succeeded by his son 
Lakshmanadeva who was a great warrior and scholar 
also, In the Nagpur Prasasti the greatest praise is bestowed 
upon him, occupying many verses. They contain a description 
of his Digviyaya, commencing from Gauda and including 
Chedi, Chola, Pandya, Ceylon and many other kingdoms and 


(we read here Trae and not T8384) as read by Kielhorn in the lacuna after 7 of the 
origiaal, as Y384l gives no meaning and is also incorrect.) may run as follows :— 


“When he (Bhoja) became a brother of Indra (died) and the kingdom was troubled and 
its lord was submerged, his relative Udayaditya became king who acted like Varaha 
(boar-incarnation) in lifting up this earth, troubled as it was by kings such as Kaina 
and Karnata mingling like great oceans.” Here clearly the Karnata king is not referr d 
to as a friend. This incident has not been properiy understood from the beginning, 
Kielhorn starting the theory that it was Bhoja himself who was troubled in his last days 
by Karna. It clearly appears from the words “ when Bhoja died” used here‘’as also from 
the wording in the Udepur Prasastl that the trouble arose a/ter the death of Bhoja. The 
trouble probably arose by an invasion by Karna of Chedi son of Gangeya who pro- 
bably took advantage of Bhoja’s death to retrieve the glory of Chedi sullied by Gange- 
ya's defeat. Jayasinha son of Bhoja a weak prince fled to Kalyana to seek help fron 
SomeSvara and he forgetting his hereditary enmity and perhaps to oppose the growing 
power of Chedi lent him assistance and replaced him on the throne of Malwa, It is 
to this instalment of Jayasinha son of Bhoja that the verse {mn Vikramankacharita III 
refers. Unfortunately the name of the Malwa king is not given in this verse @ 
Areas MA TTAK Se VIMAA MUST |! Vik, UIT which mentions merely a Malwa 
king (Malavendu). But he could neither have been, Bhoja himself nor Udayaditya, 
Karna must have come again and driven the weak Jayasinha again and the unfortunate 
king is no more heard of (This is suggested by the word ‘Magnasvamini’ of the Nagpur 
record). {It was from this trouble of the two great armies of the north and the south 
which like oceans meeting in Malwa sub-merged the kingdom that Udayaditya by /is 


valour alone rescued the country (See also Ep. Ind, XIX p, 108 Aeleoereira TANIA 
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but the inscriptions of the time and Vikramankacharita of Bilhana when properly 

construed clearly prove his version to be untrue and imaginary. 
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ending with the Turushkas on the Vankshu (Oxus) and the 
Kira king in the Himalayas (the usual pun on this word being 
made and the king of Kira being represented as a parrot 
confined in a cage and singing the praises of Lakshmanadeva). 
This is certainly a hyperbole of the inscription-writer who is 
none else than his successor and younger brother Naravarman. 
This king was a great poet and has plainly copied Kalidasa 
from his reference to the river Cxus (Vankshu) mentioned by 
Kalidasa also in the Digvijaya of the mythical Raghu. We 
merely give this exaggeration as an illustraion of such 
hyperboles even in inscriptions which are expected to give 
historical facts. Even inscriptions though contemporary and 
reliable records have, therefore, to be put into the crucible of 
credibility and examined carefully. Though there is nothing 
to show why the statements are false, they cannot be accepted 
unless we have corroborative evidence from records of other 
kingly families and, if possible, of foreign writers also. 


Lakshmanadeva died childless and he was succeeded by 
his younger poet-brother Naravarmadeva sometime before his 
composition of the Nagpur praSasti dated 1104 A. D. A 
fragment of an unpublished praSasti found in the Mahakdla 
temple at Ujjain was also his composition (Luard and Lele p. 
29). In the Bhoja-Sala at Dhar and in Uma and Mahakala 
temples at Ujjain inscriptions have been found in serpentine 
form giving the Sanskrit noun and verb terminations of Panini 
accompanied by verses containing the names of Udayaditya and 
Narvarman and making punning allusions to their valour and 
learning.* It appears that these were used in teaching in the 


schools at Dhar and Ujjain. 


Udayaditya’s youngest son Jagadeva was a most chival- 
rous young prince and stories of his exploits in Gujarat in the 
service of Chalukya kings and in other places including his 
own native land are told by Prabandhakaras which may or may 
not be true. But history cannot proceed without recording his 
name and his legendary career of adventure. 
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Narvarman like his father Udayaditya and like Bhoja 
himself was a devotee of Siva but they were all tolerant of 
other religions, especially Jainism which was then spreading in» 
Gujarat and Malwa and whose teachers were indeed powerful 
disputants. Disputations were often held before NaraVarman 
between Jain Pandits and Hindu orthodox Pandits. One such 
disputation is described as held at Mahakala temple itself 
between Jain muni Ratnasuri and a Saivite teacher named 
Vidyasivavadin. In such disputations it appears that the Jain 
pandits usually got the upperhand which led totheir influencing 
the kings themselves before whom they were held. The 
Paramara kings, however, remained devotees of Siva through- 
out and Naravarman, though an admirer of Jain scholars and 
respectfully referred to by Jain writers, was never converted to 
Jainism (Luard and Lele p. 31). 

Naravarman reigned till 1133 A. D. and he was succeeded 
by his son Yasovarmadeva who has left a grant dated V..S. 
1190 made on the first anniversary Sraddha of his father. 
Malwa and Gujarat were enemies since long and fights had 
been going on between them since the days of Naravarman but 
in the reign of Jayasinha Siddharaja the power of Gujarat 
increased and YaSovarman was towards the end of his reign 
vanquished in battle by him and taken prisoner with his 
family. He issaid to have been kept in a wooden cage in 
Anahilwad. This fact stated at length by many Prabandha- 
karas seems to be true as it is mentioned in an inscription of 
Jayasinha himself (Ind. Ant. X p. 159). He annexed Malwa to 
his dominion and sent a Jain minister to govern the country. 
He is usually also called Avantinatha in Chalukya inscriptions 
which proves that a large part of Malwa with Ujjain and Dhar 
was in possession of the Chalukyas for some time. At length 
Yasovarman contrived to escape from his prison and with the 
aid of a Chauhan king of Ajmer regained a part of his 
dominions. And he succeeded in making his peace with 
Jayasinha. The latter died in 1142 A. D. and Yasovarman 
also died soon after. YaSovarman thus ruled from about 1133 
to 1143 A, D. and in his time the power of Malwa finally 
declined. His mother was Mamaladevi a Chedi princess in 
memery of whom YaSovarman made 2 grant in 1134 A. D 
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which has been found. It grants the village of Reghva a few 
miles east of Tikari in Dhar state (Luard and Lele p. 34). 


YaSovarmadeva was succeeded by Jayavarman and in 
his reign Malwa was again conquered by Gujarat, when the 
famous Kumarapala had established his power there after con. 
quering his foes. A king Ballaladeva of Malwa is mentioned 
by Prabandhakadras as assisting these foes and Kumarapala 
had his head cut off and suspended at the gate of his palace. 
The Vadnagar Prasasti of Kumarapala mentions this fact but 
does not give the name Ballaladeva. Who this king was has 
not been ascertained, but he is believed not to be a Paramara 
of Bhoja’s family. Keilhorn suggests that during the time of 
Yasovarman’s captivity some portions of Malwa might have 
been taken possession of by adventurers. But we can give 
another explanation and it is this viz: that Ballaladeva must be 
another name of Jayavarman himself. For we do not think it 
possible that the kings of Gujarat or other countries would 
recognise an usurper who did not belong to the family of 
Bhoja as king of Malwa or would take credit for destroying an 
usurper, as they distinctly do.* It seems, therefore, probable that 
Jayavarman was himself captured in the battle with Kumarapala 
At this time of trouble and defeat Jayasinha’s youngest brother 
Lakshmivarman set up his authority in the hilly parts of Eastern 
Malwa from Bhopal to Hoshangabad by his own prowess and 
called himself Mahakumara. The epithet Samadhigata-paficha- 
mahasabda used by him no doubt shows that he did not pretend 
to be an independent king but that he was a Samanta of Malwa. 
Yet he had obtained his power not by gift but by the sword as 
expressly stated in inscriptions of this branch (Ind. Ant. XIX) 
For this reason we do not think that the words, interregnum 
and dual rule, used by Col. Luard and Mr. Lele in their account 
of this period properly apply to the situation of Malwa at this 
time. In Jayavarman’s time much of Malwa went into the 
possession of Gujarat and after his death or his ceasing to rule 
@ portion of the dominion of Malwa was appropriated by 


* The wording in the Vadnagar Prasasti is anreéfanmatangie: | 
and in Abu record qaigeqaEmmaaqitarentaad Wal aaa areata 
agreatesrary (Ep. Ind. VIL p, 211) 
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Lakshmivarman. When Jayavarman ceased to rule and how 
is not clear. Kielhorn surmises that he was deposed by his 
younger brother Ajayavarman. But as suggested above, it is 
probable that be was taken prisoner in his conflict with 
Kumarapala and eventually beheaded by Yasodhavala of 
Chandravati. In view of the sadness of his death the expression 
“ Rajye -vyatite”’ is probably knowingly used by inscription 
writers. It is at least certain that the cessation of his rule was 
strange. He appears to have ceased to rule sometime before 
1063 A. D., the date of Lakshmivarman’s grant (Ind. Ant, XVIII 
p. 254 and XIX) and probably soon after 1043 A. D. 


It seems also probable that Yasovarman had three sons 
Jayavarman, Ajayavarman and lLakshmivarman. When 
Jayavarman ceased to rule, Ajayavarman normally became the 
ruler of Malwa and his titles are the usual P. B., Maharaja 
dhiraja Parmesvara and Lakshmivarman'’ who set up for 
himself a principality by his own valour about Bhopal and 
Hoshangabad took the titles of a Samanta as stated above. 
These two lines continued for about three generations and they 
eventually united under Devapiladeva as we shall presently 
see. We do not think, however, that this was a dual rule as the 
latter family, though nominally, acknowledged the supremacy 
of the family of Ajayavarman by contenting itself with the 
titles of a Samanta. 


Ajayavarman, the lineal representative of the kings of 
Malwa and ruling in the country round Dhar, the capital of 
Malwa since the time of Bhoja, is known only from the records 
left by his successors. We know nothing about him, but we may 
be certain that these records establish his identity as a differ- 
ent king from Jayavarman which is sometimes doubted. In 
Sanskrit especially where sandhis declare correctly the words 
employed, while in Lakshmivarman’s documents we distinctly 
read the name Jayavarman, in Vindhyavarman’s record we 
distinctly read the name Ajayavarman. Why the former does 
not mention Ajayavarman is to be explained by the fact that 
Lakshmivarman seems to have set up his principality in the 
days of Jayavarman and perhaps by his acquiescence. Ajaya- 
varman continued the main line for some time and he was 
followed by his son Vindhyavarman who seems to have 
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recovered much of the ancestral territory. From an inscription 
in the famous Udepur Siva temple we know that part of the 
country was inthe possession of Kumarapala of Gujarat on 
12th December 1163 on which day on the occasion of a lunar 
eclipse he made a grant (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 343), His representa- 
tive or vicerov was Maha Rajaputra Sri Vasantapala. There 
is another grant recorded by Chahada, probably his successor 
in office, in 1166 A. D. and a third grant still by Ajayapadladeva 
of Gujarat in 1173 A. D. of a village in Bhaillaswami (Bhelsa) 
district. Vindhyavarman appears to have regained possession 
after Ajayapala of Gujarat whose reign ended in 1176, as 
Ajayapala’s inscription at Udepur dated 1173 (Ind. Ant. XVIII) 
shows that he still had power in Eastern Malwa. Ajayapdla’s 
successor was a minor and in his reign Malwa probably - 
fully reverted to the Paramaras. Vindhyavarman is described 
as a great warrior ina grant of Arjunavarman, his grandson, 
dated 1215. He certainly had possession of Mandugadh the 
fortress of Dhar (Mandapadurga), where an unpublished 
inscription shows that he had a minister named Bilhana 
{Luard and Lele p. 37) who was a poet.* This shows that this 
king was a patron of poets. This hereditary tendency of this 
king is also referred to by the Jain writer Asadhara of 
whom we shall presently give further particulars. Vindhya- 
varman ruled from about 1160 to about 1180 (Luard and Lele 
p. 58) and he was succeeded by his son Subhatavarman. He 
also was a2 powerful king and further restored the power of 
Malwa. He seems to have not only recovered his possessions 
but even led an expedition against Gujarat.t A Yadava 
king of Devagiri is said to have conquered Malwa but 
probably this was an unimportant victory. Subhatavarman’s 
reign is given by Col. Luard and Mr. Lele as extending from 
1180 to 1210 A. D. He was succeeded by Arjunavarmadeva 
whose grants issued from Mandapadurga (Mandu), Bhrigu- 
kachchha (Broach) and Amaresvara (Mandhata) on the Nerbudda 
have been found, dated respectively 1211, 1213 and 1215 A. D. 
He is said to have defeated Jayasinha II king of Gujarat and 
a drama composed by a court-poet on this victory and in- 
* fagataia: Waray: | aearisetace: FA: 
+ See Ep. Ind, 1X p, 108 qaigusrago &e. 
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scribed on slabs has been found at Dhar by Mr. Lele, used in 
the Kamala Maula mosque. The drama has been deciphered 
and edited in Ep. Ind. VIII. It was composed by Madanaa Gauda 
Brahmin who was a pupil of ASidhara the Jain pandit and 
was guru of the king. The drama was acted in the Sarasvati- 
bhuvana on the occasion of a spring festival. This drama 
describes Arjunavarman as an incarnation of Bhoja himself 
which praise appears to be well-deserved as Arjunadeva was 
not only a patron of poets but was himself a poet and an 
author.* Rasikasafijivani, a commentary on the AmaruSataka is 
one of his known works. He is said to have also written commen- 
taries on the works of Bhoja. He thus seems to have been brave, 
learned and liberal like his ancestor Bhoja and like him he seems 
to have been fortunate also; for the glory of Malwa departed after 
his death, which must have occurred about 1216 A. D. as his 
successor’s record dated 1218 A. D. has been found. 


This successor was Devapdlavarman, a grandson of 
Lakshmivarman of the collateral line, Arjunavarman probably 
dying childless. The Jain Pandit Asaddhara lived during his 
reign also, as he says he finished his Trisashtismriti in 1235 
A, D. in the reign of this king and he lived on during the 
reign of the next king Jayatungadeva also as he says he 
composed his commentary on Dharm4amrita, a work of his own, 
in 1244 A. D. during his reign. Devapaladeva, therefore, may 
safely be taken to have ruled from 1216 to 1240 A. D. 
(Col. Luard and Lele). 


It is thus during this reign that Altamash raided Malwa 
and destroyed the temple of Mahakala at Ujjain in 1235 A. D. 
Malwa was not finally subjected to Mahomedan rule till many 
years after this event and descendants of Devapala ruled in 
Malwa viz: 1 Jayatungadeva (1240-1256), 2 Jayavarman (1256- 
1261), 3 Jayasinha (1261-1280), 4 Bhoja II (1280-1301) and 5 
Jayasinha whose inscription dated 1309 A. D. has been found 
at Udepur. Malwa was finally reduced about this time by 
Ain-ul-mulk a governor from Delhi who reduced Chanderi, 
Ujjain, Dhar and Mandu (Luard and Lele). Thus ended the 


* POPC ASAT A AAA | UTTAR Fours Tea OTAT: tN 
. Ep. Ind, 1X p. 108, 
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great Paramara line of Malwa after a brilliant career of 
four centuries. The present representative of the Paramaras 
are in Malwa the princes of Rajgadh and Narasinggadh of 
Umatwada ( Bhopal agency ) and the chief of Bijolia in Mewad 
( Gaurishankar Ojha in Tod’s Rajastan ). 


. It remains to shortly notice the branch line started by 

Lakshmivarman in about 1144, at the time of Jayavarman’s 
death or ceasing to rule. His son Mahakumara Harischan- 
dra has left a grant dated 1178 A. D. and a grant of Udayavar- 
man his son dated 1200 A. D. has been found. His son Deva- 
paladeva became king of Malwa as stated above. The grants 
‘of this line were issued from near Bhopal and Hoshangabad in 
which parts of Malwa it appears to have ruled. Malwa usually 
comprised all the territory from the Nerbudda northwards, the 
Vindhys range and the plateau beyond as far northas Mandsaur 
and from Bhopal in the east to about Dohad in the west. 
Sometimes there was a diminution of this territory and some- 
times an extension southwards as far as the Tapti; Berar and 
part of C.P. including Nagpur was also sometimes possessed 
by the Paramaras. 


The genealogy of the family from Bhoia is as follows with 
known dates (Kielhorn’s genealogies in Ep, Ind. VIII). 
1 Bhoja 1021 (c. 1010 to 1055) 
2 Jayasinha 1055 (c. 1056 to 1059) 
8 Udayaditya a relative (c. 1059 to 1080) 
4 Lakshmadeva (c. 1081 to 1104) 
5 Naravarman brother, m. Momatadevi, 1104 and 1107 


(c. 1104 to 1133) 
6 Yasovarman 1134, 1135 (c. 1133 to 1142) 
{ 


| | | 
7 Jayavarman 8 Ajayavarman Lakshmivarman 


1143 (c, 1142-1144) (c. 1144-1160) ; 
Harischandra 
9 Vindhyavarman (1178-1179) 


(c. 1160-1180) 
Udayavarawan 1200 
10 Su:hatavarman l 
(c. 1180-1210) 12 Devapala 1218,1229,1232 
(c. 1216-1240) 
11 Arjunavarman 


1211, 1212, 1215 (c, 1210-1216) 
23 
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Thus 12 kings ruled from about 1010 A. D. to 1240 A. D. 
giving an average for each reign of nearly (23,2) 20 years the 
usual rate for Indian kingly families. 

It may lastly be noted that among these kings Jayasinha 
son of Bhoja was unfortunate and had only a short reign, being 
tossed between Karna and Karnata; while more unfortunate 
was Yasovarman who was defeated, imprisoned and kept in a 
cage by Jayasinha Sidhharaja of Gujarat and Jayavarman 
was the most unfortunate as he was not only defeated and 
taken prisoner by Kumarapala but his head was cut off 
and suspended at the gateof his palace. This treatment of 
Malwa kings by Gujarat no doubt struck terror in other 
kings’ hearts* as stated in Vadnagar PraSasti of Kumara- 
pala?but it was certainly unlike, and unworthy of, Indian 
kings as we shall show later on and was probably borrowed 
from Mahomedan methods of treating captive monarchs. 


* See geaeqima ara aaia ea aeaaeartia:! 
Ep. Ind. I p, 297. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CHANDELLAS OF BUNDELKHAND. 


The Chandratreya or Chandells Kshatriya family of Bundel- 
khand continued to flourish in this sub-period also (1000-1200 
A. D.), though not with greater glory than before yet with the 
same vigour as in the preceding century (See Vol. II). The 
name of the family was a gotra name which was the ancient 
rule among Brahmins and probably among Kshatriyas also, 
the name being derived from the gotra ancestor Chandratreya 
as Parasara is the name of a Brahmin family descended from 
Parasara, much like Peterson and Johnson among the English 
people. This kingdom is well described by Al-Beruni who men- 
tions the two most important fortresses in it, Kalanjara and 
Gwalior and also gives its capital, Khajuraho; and other Arab 
writers call its king Chandrarai which plainly is their Hindi 
name Chandra used even by Chanda Bardai. 


The greatest king in this family was Dhanga the ruler in 
Bundelkhand at the end of the preceding sub-period. Indeed 
he was so powerful and well-known that his aid was sought by 
Jaipal of Lahore against Sabuktagin and inscriptions of the 
Chandella family declare that he was the equal of HammiIra 
(Amir). It may be noted that inscription-writers, though they 
may exaggerate, rarely descend to falsehood and, as we have 
shown elsewhere, in the battle fought beyond the Indus by the 
combined Hindu forces against Sabuktagin, the result was 
victory for neither side and when Dhanga is described as equal 
to Amir, there is no falsehood in the declaration. Dhanga in 
extreme old age (about 100 years) burnt himself. ona pyre of 
cow-dung cakes at the holy confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna at Prayaga. 

Dhanga was succeeded by is son Ganda who was an equally 
powerful ‘king also. He is said to have again given aid to 
Anandapala son of Jaipal in his fight with Mahmud. In this 
battle the Hindus were undoubtedly worsted. The course of 
events in this struggle of the Chandella family with Mahmud 
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we have described elsewhere. Ganda may be said to have 
come to the throne in 1000 A. D. and to have ruled till about 
1023 as two inscriptions of his dated 1002 and 1022 A.D. have 
been found. We have a detailed account about the kings of 
this family in Sir Vincent Smith’s article on the Chandellas in 
Ind. Ant. XXXVII and we take dates and facts from it with 
such additions here and there as we think necessary from the 
original records of the Chandellas and of others. The capital 
of the kingdom appears to be Mahoba henceforward. 


Ganda was succeeded by his son Vidyaddhara who ruled for 
@ short time only (1025-1030). As crown prince he is recorded 
to have invaded Kanauj and defeated in battle R’jyap&la who 
had disgraced the Rajput name by submitting to Mabmud and 
accepting his overlordship. A Kachchapaghate record shows 
that in this war he was assisted by his vassal king Ariunadeva 
of Dubhkund (in Gwalior) who is credited with having cut 
Rajyapala’s throat with arrows*. This established the fame of 
Vidyadhara as a warrior and a mutilated record of his states 
that he was served even by Bhoja (of Malwa) and the Kala- 
chtri king as he lay in bed. Probably Bhoja and Gangeya, 
both powerful kings of the time, were leagued with him in the 
task of opposing the Turks and driving them cut of middie 
India where they must have remained to assist and overawe 
Rajyapala king-emperor of Kanaujt. it appears very probable 
that noted Hindu kings of the time led by the Chandella king 
Vidyadhara attacked the Kanauj king who had humbled himself 
before the Turks who kept a contingent of theirs to protect 
him. The Chandella country was contiguous to that of Kanauj 
and Vidyddhara properly enough was the leader of the 
confederacy. The epithet Talpabhaja shows that he lay on his 


* Naga erat: MST Sd | 
PSHM MSAK AMAIA Ul 
(Ep, Ind. II p, 287 ). 

7 The wording in this inscription (Ep. Ind. I p. 222) is very important though 
somewhat obscure,..NedFUGA WISH | we Nettanmny | werogh- 
br i Rreaagriaa : | There is possibly a mistake In reading Tats. It ought to be 
Ted: (of finished intellect), The word Praudha can scarcely mean anything with 


the word Bhi. The writer seems to suggest that even such a learned king as Bhoja 
acted as a pupil to this teacher in battle, together with Gangeya the famous Kulachiri 
king of Tripura, 
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couch and sent his general and feudatory the Kachchapaghata 
king of Gwalior. Probably both Bhoja and Gangeya merely sent 
contigents in this war which acted under the orders of Vidyadhara. 


Vidyadhara was followed by Vijayapala who also had a 
short reign from 1030 to about 1040 (Smith) and he was followed 
by his elder son Devavarman. He reigned long from 1040 to 
1060 and an inscription of his dated 1051 A. D. has been found 
(Ind. Ant. XVI p. 205). In this record Devavarman calls 
himself Lord of Kdlanjara,"taking the usual epithets of an 
independent king Paramabhattaraka etc. and makes a grant in 
a Samvaisarika (yearly sraddha) of his mother Bhuvanadevi 
from his camp at Saharvasa. 


Devavarman was succeeded by his brother Kirtivarman 
who had a longer regin and a greater fame. He reigned for 
forty years from 1060 to 1100, two inscriptions of his having 
been found one dated 1098 and the other an undated one which 
mentions Ganda, Vidyadhara contemporary of Bhoja, Vijaya- 
pala contemporary of Gangeya, and Devavarman contemporary 
of Karna. Karna of Tripur was the most powerful king of the 
Chedi line and had defeated and driven Kirtivarman from his 
kingdom. But eventually the latter with the help of a 
Brahmin general named Gopala defeated Karna “who had 
destroyed many princes” and regained his kingdom. This 
great victory is immortalised by the Prabodhachandrodaya 
drama composed by Krishnamisra and acted before the king 
about 1065. It is a drama based on Vedanta philosophy, all the 
Dramatis Persone therein being allegorical representations of 
knowledge, devotion etc. Kirtivarman also signalised his reign 
by striking the first Chandella coins. The form was copied 
from the coins of Gangeya, the image of Hantimin being 
substituted for that of Lakshmi. Hantiman is not the tutelary 
deity of the Chandellas but was apparently their favourite 
deity; for we find an inscription of the Chandellas on the 
pedestal of a Haniman idol at Khajuraho. An inscription at 
Devagadh dated 1098 A. D. has been found (Ind. Ant. XVIII 
p. 238) which was recorded by his minister Vatsaraja who took 
the commanding fort of Devagadh from the Chedis, situated 
in a picturesque range of hills to the east of the present 
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Lalitpur district (Smith). This inscription shows that 
Kirtivarman’s reign must have extended beyond 1098 A. D. 


Kirtivarman was succeeded by his’son Sallakshana who 
had a short reign from 1100 to 1110; it is recorded of him 
that he plundered the wealth of Malwa and Chedi (Ep. I, 327); 
and he was followed by his son Jayavarman who had also a 
short and uneventful reign from J110 to 1120. An inscription 
dated 1117 is mentioned against him by Kielhorn in his genea- 
logies (Ep. Ind. VIII). But this is a mere re-recording of a 
Prasasti of his famous ancestor Dhanga by his Gaud Kayastha 
writer (Ep. Ind. I p. 147). Jayavarman had no son and he was 
succeeded by his uncle Prithvivarman younger son of Kirti- 
varman and he naturally had a short reign from 1120 to 1125. 
All these three kings issued gold and silver coins which have 
been found, a copper coin of the last being also found. 

We now come to the reign of the next illustrious king 
of the Chandella family namely Madanavarman son of 
Prithvivarman. He reigned long and vigorously from 1125 
to 1165 A. D. Eight inscriptions dating from 1129 to 1162 are 
mentioned against his name by Kielhorn (Ep. Ind. VITI). 
According to Chand Bardai he defeated Siddharaja Jayasinha 
a famous king of Gujarat, while Gujarat chroniclers declare 
that he gave tribute to the latter. But they add the interesting 
story that even when Jayasinha arrived at his capital, 
Madanavarman remained so unconcerned that he did not stir 
from his pleasure garden. When informers told him of the 
arrival of Siddharaja, he merely said “the money-grabbing man 
wants some-money; give him something”. Siddharaja was struck 
with the character of Madanavarman and personally visited 
him in his pleasure garden where Madanavarman entertained 
him at a banquet. An inscription of Madana at Kalanjara, 
however, suggests that he defeated the Gujarat king. He is 
also said to have defeated Malwa and Chedi kings and to be in 
friendly relations with the king of Benares, the Gahadavala of 
Kanauj. Madanavarman built a tank at Mahoba with 
temples on its bank now knownas Madanasagara. In fact most 
Chandella kings built stupendous and splendid tanks and 
temples which we will notice in a note. Madanavarman also 
struck gold and silver coins which have been found in plenty. 
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As usual with kings reigning long, his elder son Pratapa- 
varman died before him and even his younger son Yasovarman 
died and did not reign and Madana was succeeded by his 
grandson (Yasovarman’s son) Paramardideva or Paramals as 
he is commonly known: who was the last famous king of the 
Chandella line. He reigned long from 1165 to 1203, His 
name is a household name in Bundelkhand together with 
the names of his warrior Sardars, Alha and Udalha of the 
Banaphara clan of Rajaputs, who sacrificed their lives for him 
in his war with Prithviraja Chauhan. The valorous and 
patriotic deeds of Alha and Udhala are sung by Chand Bardai 
in the Mahoba Khanda of Prithviraja Rasa. They were killed 
fighting and Paramala was defeated by Prthviradja in the battle 
fought at Sisragadh on the Pahuj whichis a tributary of 
the Kalisindh. Prithviraja occupied Mahoba and left his sardar 
Pajjun in charge of it, This event is confirmed by an inscription 
of Prithviraja recorded at Madanapura a. town founded by 
Madanavarman. But Chanda’s account of Samarajit a son of 
Paramardin driving out Pajjun seems to be a fiction, since 
inscriptions show that Paramardin was succeeded by his son 
Trailokyavarman. (Perhaps Samarajit was another son of 
Paramardin probably younger). 


Paramardin’s defeat by Prithviraja must not have been 
serious according to Smith as he was able to oppose Kutub- 
uddin when the latter invaded his kingdom in 1203 A. D. 
But Prithviraja’s fight with Paramardin wag in 1182 and 
Paramardin must have recovered himself during the period of 20 
years which intervened. Paramardin’s power was, however, in 
our view, greatly crippled by this attack of Prithviraja which 
may be looked upon as a blunder and which caused the 
national disaster, as we shall elsewhere show, the Chandellas 
being one of the foremost Kshatriya clans in India. Paramardin 
opposed Kutubuddin and retired intothe fortress of Kalanjar. 
Mahomedan historians relate that he eventually submitted 
and offered certain terms of submission such as payment of 
tribute and surrender of forts and elephants. But he died 
before these terms were put into execution and his general 
Ajapala thought that he was strong enough to continue 
resistance and that Paramardin had unnecessarily submitted. 
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The siege of Kalanjar, therefore, went on. Ajapala had eventually 
to surrender in consequence of adraught. The tanks on the fort 
were all dry and the garrison unconditionally surrendered and 
walked out in enfeebled condition. Kutubuddin annexed the 
kingdom and returned to Delhi after appointing a governor 
for the province. Thus closed the glorious career of the 
Chandella line of which Parmardin was the last and not 
the least king. 

So many as seven inscriptions are mentioned against the 
name of Paramardin by Kielhorn (Ep. Ind. VIII) dating from 
1167 to 1201. One more grant of Paramardin dated 1173 is 
since available (Ep. Ind. XVI) which mentions only two kings 
before him Prithvivarman and Madanavarman. On referring 
to these records we find that he was not only a great donor 
giving many villages to numerous Branmins (Ep. Ind. IV 
p. 170) but was also a patron of learned men. In the inscrip- 
tion edited at p. 209 Ep. Ind. I the praise bestowed upon him 
is worth noticing. “There was no trace of any quarrel under 
his rule for he brought about friendship even between the 
goddess of learning and the goddess of wealth.* ‘The prosperity 
of the country is also well described, a fact to which rarely a 
reference is made in inscriptions.t| This inscription is dated 
1195, thirteen years after Paramardin’s defeat by Prithviraja. 

Although the glory of the Chandella line ended - with 
Paramardin, it continued to rule in Bundelkhand for a long time 
after him. His successor Trailokyavarman is described in an 
inscription of his son Viravarman as the “ uplifter of the land 
from the ocean of distress caused by the Turks.” There is no 
doubt that he drove out the Turks from the fort of Kalanjar 
and regained possession of it together with a large portion of 
the former territory of the Chandellas (Ep. Ind. I p. 327). The 
recapture of the fort is also attested by inscriptions on the fort 
(Smith). Trailokyavarman seems to have reigned long from 
1203 to 1245. He was succeeded by his son Viravarman many 
of whose inscriptions have been found (Kielhorn gives five 
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dating from 1251 to 1286). In the inscription noted above 
(Ep. Ind. I p. 327) dated 1261 he is said to have married a 
princess named Kalyanadevi of Dadhicha family of Rajputs 
(who are called Dahimas a gotra name again) and she built a 
& well where the inscription was recorded. We do not know 
the extent of the territory which this king ruled though it seems 
that in Madanavarman’s time it extended south as far as 
Bhaillasvamin or Bhelsa (Ind. Ant. XVI p. 208). Viravarman 
was succeeded by Bhojavarman two of whose inscriptions have 
been found, one dated 1288 A.D. We get no glimpse of the 
Chandellas hereafter till we come to Kiratasena who opposed 
Shershah and finally to the valorous queen Durgavati who 
opposed Akbar’s generals and died on the field of battle as 
noticed in Vol. II (p. 133). The present representatives of the 
Chandellas of Bundelkhand are the well-known Mah§arajas of 
Gidhaur in Bengal. 


GENEALOGY OF THE CHANDELLAS OF MAHOBA. 
I Ganda (oc. 1000-1020) Ins. 1002, 19, 20 
II Vidyadhara (c. 1020-1030) 


III Vijayapala (c. 1030-1040) 
m. Bhuvanadevi 


| 
IV Devavarman Ins. 1051 V Kirtivarman ine 1098 


(c. 1040-1060) (c. 1060-1100) 
| 
————————————$—$— [apa Tae! <= | 
VI Sallakahaiis VIII Prithvivarman (c. 1120-1125) 


| (c. 1100-1110) 
VII Jayavarman Ins, 1117 
(ce. 1110-1120 


IX Madanavarman Ins. 1129, 30, 31, 39, 51, 55, 68, 62 
(c. 1125-1165) 
{ 


{ | 
Pratapavarman YaSovarman 


| 
X Paramardideva Ins. 1167, 68, 71, 82, 84, 95 and 1201 
(c. 1165-1263) 
XI Trailokyavarman Ins. 1212 (1203-1245) 


XII Viravarman m. Kalyanadevi (c. 1245-1287) 
Ins. 1261, 62, 62, 68, 81, 86 


XIII Bhojavarman Ins. 1288 
2 


NOTE :—KHAJURAHO AND MAHOBA. 


(From Sir V.Smith’s article in I. A, XXXVII) 


Khajuraho the former capital of the Chandellas is an insignificant village 
now to the south of Mahoba in Chhatarpur State. The still more ancient 
capital of Bundelkhand or Jajhoti ( Jijaka-Bhukti) mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang was Eran in Saugar District.” The boundaries of Jajhoti can be de™ 
tined even now by the habitat of Jajhotia Brahmins. (As will be stated 
later on, Brahmins, from about the twelfth century, came to be divided into 
sections called after the land in which they resided; and Brahmins 
residing in Jajhoti were called Jajhotia as those residing in the Chedi 
country were called Tiwari from Tiwar its capital and those residing 
in Kanauj were called Kanojia). Khajuraho capital of Bundelkhand in the 
11th century was out of the way of Mahomedan invasions, Mahoba being 
the capital in the 11th and 12th centuries; and hence fortunately, so to 
speak, its superb and stupendous temples still stand intact, exhibiting the 
wonderful art of thit period and the prosperity and religious zeal of the 
Chandella kings. The largest temple in Khajuraho is the Kandaria 
Mahadeva temple tuilt by Dhanga and noxt to it come the Visvanatha and 
Lalji temples built by the same king and the Ramchandra temple built by 
his father YaSovarman. Two Jain temples also built in the same period 
are noteworthy. Devi Jagadambi and Kunvar Math ars among the best. 
These temples of Khajuraho “ the finest in Northern India” are worthy of 
admiration for their harmonious design, massive dimensions and rich 

‘decoration. They are all remarkable for their curvilinear steeple whioh is 
raised without support of pillars. 


At Mahoba also which became the capital of the Chandellas in 
this sub-period there are many remarkable structures. Especially Mahoba 
is distinguished for its many lakes built by many Chandella kings even in 
the second sub-period. Rahilyasagar was built by Rahila in the former, 
and Kiratsagar was built by Kirtivarman in this sub-period. The great 
lake called Madanasagar with the two fine granite temples on its 
bank and Kankaria Math were built by Madanavarman. Mahoba is a 
Tahsil town in the Banda district and can be reached from a station ox the 
Jhansi-Manikpur line. 

There were many notable forts in the Chandella territory and Al-Beruni 
has mentioned the two most important, Gwalior and Kélanjar. Kalanjar 
is an ancient fort and holy place noted as a sacred sthana of Siva from the 
days of the Mahabharata. The wall surmountiog the steep sides of the hill 
and the many strong gates placed at different places in the ascent are very 
ancient. Ajayagadh is another fortified place to which Trailokyavarman 
retired when Kalanjar was for a time taken by the Mahomedans. There 
are many inscriptions both at Kalanjar and at Ajayagadh. 


® This is doubted by Hiralalia his paper at the Madras Oriental Conference (1924), 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE KALACHURI HAIHAYAS OF CHEDI. 

The third important Rajput family which flourished in the 
previous sub-period and rose to greater power and renown in 
this sub-period (1000-1200) was the Kalachiri Haihaya family 
of Chedi. This family as stated in Vol. II p.137 wasa pure 
well-known Kshatriya family and not a newly created Ksha- 
triya family as some suppose. It belonged to the lunar race 
and was believed to be descended from Sahasrarjuna of Mahi- 
shmati, well-known in Puranas for conquering even Ravana, as 
is distinctly mentioned in Chedi inscriptions even of this period. 
Indeed in one inscription (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 216) their gotra 
Atreya is given which is an unusual thing for inscriptions of 
this period. This shows that this family was very orthodox 
and religious as indeed its history also shows. Its tutelary god, 
as usual with Rajputs, was Siva. Its capital was Tripura near 
Jubbulpur and Tripura or Tiwari Brahmins are a distinct well- 
known sub-caste of the Brahmins of Northern India. 

Gangeya was the king of this family ruling in Tripura 
about the beginning of this sub-period. His date of accession is 
given as 1020 A. D. in Vol. II computed from the average of 20 
years for each king but he may have come to the throne much 
earlier. He was the most illustrious ruler of this line. He struck 
numerous coins of gold, silver and copper which are still found 
in numbers.’ Curiously enough his coins alone are found and 
none of his successors. Their style was copied by neigh- 
bouring kings and even hy Muhammad Ghori (Gauri- 
shankar’s Tod). He made extensive conquests, taking 
advantage of the fallen condition of the Pratihara emperors of 
Kanauj. The eastern dominions of Kanauj must thus have 
-fallen away and been taken possession of by Gangeya and 
Benares was in his possession ( Elliot II Baihaki p. 129) as 
stated before when Nialtagin raided it. Probably he even 
conquered Telangana (Trikalinga) of the Eastern Chalukyas who 
had now been supplanted by the Cholas. He had a fight with 
Bhoja of Malwa in which he was apparently worsted though 
neither Paramara nor Chedi inscriptions mention this event, 
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He does not appear to have been molested by Mahmud of 
Ghazni whose raids extended as far as Kalangar of the Chandellas 
and did not probably go beyond; though Gangeya’s fame was 
so great that his name is mentioned by Al-Beruni. In Chedi 
inscriptions nothing particular is recorded about him but he is 
usually styled Vikramaditya (Ep. Ind. II p. 3). His one 
inscription found is dated 1037 A. D. (Kielhorn Ep. Ind. VIII) 
and he must have died about 1038 A. D. Inscriptions state 
that he retired in old age, resided at Prayaéga and died there, 
One hundred queens burning themselves on his pyre as satvs. 
This is probably an exaggeration but the fact is mentioned in 
a Chedi inscription (Ep. Ind. II p. 3). 

He was succeeded by his son Karna who was a still 
greater king than he. His conquests were more extensive and 
his dominion extended into Bihar beyond Benares in which 
city he built a temple named Karnameru. He is often styled 
Lord of Trikalinga (Ep. Ind. II p. 305) in inscriptions of the 
Chedi family and he appears to have conquered large portions 
of Telangana from the Cholas. He founded the town named 
Karnavati (now the village Karnabel close to Tewar) and gave 
it to Brahmins learned in the Vedas (Ep. Ind. II p. 3). He 
conquered many kings and the list as usual includes Chola, 
Pandya, Murala, Anga, Vafiga, Kalinga etc. and he is said to 
have devastated Champaranya (Ep. Ind. II p. 10). Kielhorn 
thought that Champarnya was some minor place in C. P. but 
Mr. Jayaswal has rightly shown that it is the ordinary 
Champaranya of Bihar and Karna’s conquest extended as far 
as that place (Journal”Bihar and Orissa 1924). He was waited 
upon by 186 princes (Gaurishanker’s Tod). His overruning 
Malwa after the death of Bhoja and driving away his son has 
already been mentioned. This fact is noted in the Paramara 
Nagpur PraSsasti but strangely enough is not mentioned in any 
Chedi inscription. Probably Malwa was not long retained by 
him, being regained by Udayaditya and there is thus no 
mention of this victory in Chedi records. 

Another inscription (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 216) a hundred 
years after him gives the names of his opponents conquered inthe 
south as Chola and Konga, in the east Hina and Gauda and in 
the north Gurjara and Kira carrying his conquests as far north as 
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the Himalayas. It seems, however, really probable that Karna in 
the north defeated the Gurjara er Pratihara emperor who was 
an ally of the Turks and drove the Turks out of the country. 
This fact appears clearly from the way in which Karna’s name 
is mentioned in an inscription of the Gahadavalas already 
noted (Ind. Ant. XIV p. 103). This evidence coming from the 
records of a foreign state is very valuable. “ When Bhoja 
went to heaven and when Karna remained only in renown and 
when the earth was being troubled, she found a refuge and 
protection in Chandradeva Gahadavala.” We have already 
said that Bhoja here is Bhoja of Malwa and Karna is this 
Karna of the Chedis; they had successively fought against 
the Turks and freed the middle land from their oppression, 
Bhoja from 1020 to 1040 A. D. and Karna probably from 1040- 
to 1080 A. D. Chandradeva conquered Kanauj and supplanted 
the effete Pratihadras about that time. The words ‘ when the 
earth was troubled’ must be referred to the trouble caused by 
constant raids of the Turks who having established their rule 
over the Panjab, from their capital Lahore, sent frequent 
incursions into middle India. A serious raid of this kind is 
recorded by Baihaki (who wrote in 1050 A. D.). He states that 
Ahmad Nailtagin, governor of Lahore, made a raid on Benares, 
a city to which even Mahmud had not gone and plundered the 
bazar in 1033 A. D. (Elliot Vol II.). The city was under Ganga 
i. e. Gangeya; but probably not completely. Karna finally took 
Benares into his possession and made incursions as far north 
as the Kira country on the slopes of the Himalayas and 
removed the oppression of the Turks. He also conquéred 
Champaranya and Bihar as stated before. 

Like Bhoja whose illustrious example great kings tried to 
emulate, Karna was a patron of learned men also, a fact men- 
tioned incidentally in an inscription. “His fame was greatly 
increased by poets who also enlightened his mind” (Ind. Ant: 
XVIII p.216).* The names of these poets have not yet been known’ 
Perhaps this fact has not attracted the attention of researchers. 

Karna is said to have reigned long and his reign is suppos- 
ed to have lasted into the 12th century; but from the verse 
above quoted i in a Gahadavala grant, Karna was dead when 
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Chandradeva conquered Kanauj about 1090 A. D. We, there- 
fore, take his reign to extend from 1040 to 1080 A. D. He raised 
the Kalachiri line to the pinnacle of its glory and fortunately 
his son was worthy enough to carry the glory on. 

This son and successor Yasahkarna, born of Karna’s queen 
Avelladevi a Hina princess, ruled !ong from 1080 to at least 
1124, two inscriptions of his found being dated 1120 and 1122 
A.D. He also ruled vigorously, for he issaid to have defeated 
Andhra again which probably now means the Chola kings of 
the south, or the Gangas of Kalinganagara. He is even said to 
have worshiphed the Bhimesvara Siva temple in Andhra 
country on the mouth of the Godavari (E.I. II. p. 3), a fact 
stated in his own inscription also dated 1122 A. D. As the 
Gahadavalas had taken possession of Kanauj, his dominion and 
influence in the north must have diminished. Govindachandra 
in an inscription confirms a grant made by him in 1120, show- 
ing that a portion of his northern territory was then in the 
possession of Kanauj. Kashi or Benares was certainly in the 
possession of Chandradeva as stated in his _ inscription. 
Lakshmadeva of Malwa is also said to have fought with him 
and defeated him. 

YaSahkarna was succeeded by his son Gayakarnadeva who 
also appears to have ruled long and vigorously as inscriptions 
show. He married Alhanadevi a princess of the Guhilot family 
of Mewad. An inscription recorded by her gives her pedigree 
as follows (Bheraghat inscription Ep. Ind. II. p. 10): “In the 
Gobhilagotra was Hansapala whose son was Vairisinha, whose 
son was Vijayasinha. He married Syamaladevi daughter of 
Udayaditya king of Dhara and their daughter was Alhanadevi.” 
This description is important in many respects. First, the Rajputs 
had begun to look upon their family or clan as gotra, Gobhila 
being of conrse Gohila. They probably began to count their 
Rishi gotra as of no importance, the theory being propounded 
that their Rishi gotra was the gotra of their Purohitas. The 
family namegotra is found in many inscriptions of this period. 
Secondly, the line of the Guhilot kings is correctly given as 
Hansapala, Vairisinha and Vijayasinha in Mewad chronicles 
and inscriptions, of which we had some doubt (see Ind. Ant. 
XVIII p. 214). Thirdly, instead of Mewad, the word Pragvata 
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is here used. It is difficult to determine what Pragvata meant 
though unquestionably it included Malwa. Fourthly, Udaya- 
ditya Paramara was king of Malwa. He is said to be king of 
Dhara which thus clearly appears to be in his possession. It is 
lastly important to note that this Haihaya family of Chedi was 
considered of the best Rajput blood as it had marriage relations 
with the Guhilots of Mewad and the Paramaras of Malwa two 
best Rajput families and with Prithviraja Chauhan whose mother 
the queen of Somesvara was a Kalachiri princess, as will be 
noted later on, probably a daughter of Alhanadevi herself or 
her son Narasinhavarman. 


This inscription is dated 1155 A. D. and probably Alhana- 
devi was regent for her son Narasinhavarman. Yasahkarna’s 
rule ended about 1024 A. D. and Gayakarna’s rule ended about 
1054 A. D., his inscription found being dated 1151 (Int. Ant. XVIII 
p. 210). He was succeeded by his son Narasinhavarman, three 
inscriptions of whom have been found, dated 1155, 1158 and 
1169. He seems to have died young though his reign does not 
seem to have been without importance. For from the time of 
his inscriptions, the form of the title of Chedi kings appears to 
have changed. He and his successors call themselves “lords of 
three kings Narapati, ASvapati and Gajapati by the power of 
their own arm.’”* They also call themselves Vamadevapad&- 
nudyata which is wholly inexplicable as their ancestors are 
mentioned the same Gangeya, Karna, Yasahkarna and Gaya- 
karna. It seems that the Chedi kings took the first title from 
Gahadavala kings of Kanauj whoalso use the same title in their 
inscriptions from about this time onward (See Govindachandra’s 
grant Ind. Ant. XV p.?7 dated 1168). Now it will be remembered 
that the Pratihadra emperors of Kanauj were called Hayapatis, 
lords of horses and the kings of Bengal Gajapatis, lords of 
elephants (See Vol. II App. VI p. 349, 330). Prabably the kings 
of Andhra were called Narapatis or kings of men and whoever 
conquered these countries may claim the title, conqueror of 
three kings Asvapati, Gajapati and Narapati. The Gahada- 
valas had conquered Kanauj, Bengal and even Andhra and so 
had the Chedis. They, therefore, both appear to have taken 
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this title, bombastic though it clearly was. Narasinhavarman 
appears to have been brave and probably fought with Andhras 
only, though his ancestor Karna had undoubtedly conquered 
all the three Kanauj, Bengal and Andhra. Curiously enough 
this title does not appear in Karna’s inscriptions but first 
appears in that of his great-grandson Narasinha. 


Narasinha is called in his inscription dated 1159 (Ind. 
Ant. XVIII. p. 214) Dahaliya Maharaja which seems to suggest 
he was king of Bundelkhand or part of it at least. In his time 
a temple was constructed at a ghat near Kausdmbi on the 
Jumna upto which river his dominion may have extended. 


Narasinha may be taken to have ruled from 1152 to 1160 
and he was succeeded by his brother Jayasinha who takes the 
same title in his two inscriptions found dated 1175 and 77 A. D. 
Jayasihna ruled probably from 1160 to 1178 A. D.; for in 1180 
we get an inscription of his son Vijayasinhavarman. Another 
inscription of his dated 1196 has been found (Ind. Ant. XVII 
p. 228, the exact date herein given is 27 Oct. 1195). Gaurishankar 
gives two more kings viz. Ajayasinha, a son of the last, men- 
tioned indeed in Vijayapala’s inscription dated 1180 A. D., and 
Trailokyavarman whose inscription dated 1241 has been found. 
How this line ended does not appear. Probably it fell before 
Mahomedans in the days of Altamash or his successor. The 
seal of the family exhibits two elephants with the goddess 
Lakshmi between them and their banner ensign was a bull. 


GENEALOGY OF THE HAIHAYAS OF TRIPURA. 
1 Gaageya (c. 1010-1038) Ins. 1037 


2 Karna (c. 1038-1080) Ins. 1042 
m. Avelladevi Huna princess 


| 
3 Yaéahkarna (c. 1080-1124) Ins. 1120, 1122 


4 Gayakarna (c. 1124-1152) Ins. 1151 
m. Alhanadevi Guhilot princess 


] 1 
5 Narasinha (c. 1152-1160) 6 Jayasinha 
Ins. 1155, 1158, 1159 (c. 1160-1180) Ins, 1175, 1177 


7 Vijayasinha Ins. 1180, 1196 
(c, 1180-1198 A. D.) 


| 
8 Ajayasinha (Gaurishankar’s Tod), 


NOTE—TEWAR OR TRIPURA, CAPITAL OF 
THE KALACHURIS. 


(Jubbulpore Gazetteer 1908 ). 


Tripur, capital of the Kalachtris, was a well-known town in ancient 
India, but is now in ruins and it is represented by the modern village of 
Tewar about 10 miles from Jubbulpore near the marble rocks. Inscriptions 
from the 8rd century A. D. are found in and near Tewar. The town Karna- 
vati founded by Karna near Tripura is also now in ruins and is the modern 
village called Karnabel composed of Karna and bel, the latter being the 
name of the Bilva tree which abounds here. (Perhaps the Brahmins 
settled by Karna in this town were all Saivas and planted many Bel 
trees the leaves of which are required for the worship of Siva ). Very 
little remains even of the ruins except beautifully carved images; for 
bricks and stones have all been removed and used in the construction 
of ghats and temples and railway bridges and even culverts in modern 
time. An ancient step-well has been discovered, however, under brush- 
wood and it now supplies drinking water to the villagers and there is 


also an old extensive tank near the ruins. 
° 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CHAULUKYAS OF ANHILWAD. 


The history of the Chaulukya (Solankhi) kings of Gujarat 
has been well told and in detail in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. 
T part Il, from Jain records as also inscriptions found till 
then. The chief authorities are of course the former viz. 
Hemachandra’s Dvyasraya and the Vicharasreni of Merutunga 
(which gives specific dates for the reigns of kings). But these 
and other Prabandhas contain fanciful accounts, often fictitious, 
intended to impress the marvellous (Adbhutarasa) and sober 
history has to reject many of their tales which further are not 
important from the point of view of the general history of 
Hindu India. We will, therefore, confine our attention to 
important and well-authenticated events and also incor- 
porate information derivable from epigraphic records discovered 
since the date of the Gazetteer. 


The first thing which requires to be pointed out is that 
this Chaulukya family and the Chaulukya family of the Deccan 
are not one and the same family, though the name is the same 
and though they are treated as the same by even ancient poets 
and story-tellers. As stated in Vol. II we attach great value 
to the recorded gotras of these several Rajput families and 
though names may be the same as among Brahmins, so even 
among Kshatriyas whose gotras are their family gotras and 
not the gotras of their Purohitas as propounded in later times 
by Vijndnesvara and others, a difference of gotra indicates a 
difference of family. The Chaulukyas of the Deccan gave their 
gotra as Manavya even in records as early as the sixth century 
A. D. and the later Chaulukyas Tailapa and others were of this 
family though they do not usually give their gotra in their 
records. The Chaulukyas of Gujarat unfortunately do not also 
give their gotra in their records. Yet we may be certain that 
their gotra was Bharadvaja as given in a Chedi record (Ep. 
Ind. I. 253) of the 10th century and the same gotra is given by 
Chand in the Prithviraja Rasa. Even now the Solankhis of 
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Rewa and of Gujarat: profess the same gotra and we may be 
sure that Bharadvaja has been their gotra all along. The 
Chaulukyas of Gujarat are, therefore, a distinct family from the 
Chaulukyas of the Deccan of the 6th and 10th centuries, though 
it must be admitted, like the Gazetteer the opposite opinion is 
entertained by Pandit Guarishankar Ojha. 

Secondly, the reader must note that the part of the country 
where the Chaulukyas founded their rule was not called 
Gujarat vet. Anahilwdd Patan was situate in what was 
then called Sdrasvata Mandala, and we, therefore, still continue 
in the title of this chapter the mention of Anahilwad and do 
not use the name Gujarat though it is used by the Gazetteer. 
A record of Muilaraja himself, the founder of the dynasty states 
that he acquired (I. A. VI. p. 1) Sarasvata Mandala and it 
was only towards the middle of the twelfth century that 
Chaulukya records begin to speak of this land as Gurjarabhtmi 
(See Ind. Ant. VI No.4 dated 1280 St. or 1223 A. D). This 
isa view which Mr. Divatia also maintains. Gujarat was the 
name of the territory about Jaipur still in 1030 A. D., when 
Al-Beruni wrote his India. Why the name Gurjarabhimi 
descended from that region southwards and began to be 
applied first to northern Gujarat and later on southern 
Gujarat which was called Lata has yet to be explained. But 
it is certain that the name was not given to this country 
because the rulers of it the Chaulukyas were Gurjaras or Gujars. 
We still adhere to the view expressed in Vol. IT (page 32); for we 
find that the Chaulukyas or Solankhis do not call themselves 
Gurjaras in any of their records. They are called Gurjara 
kings no doubt in the records of other kingdoms and they call 
themselves kings of the Gurjarabhimi or land from the middle 
of the 12th century onwards, but they do not style themselves 
as Gurjaras by caste or race in any of their records and hence 
we may be certain that this country came to be called Gujarat 
for other reasons. 


The third thing which requires to be pointed out is that 
these kings were Saivites or devotees of Siva and were never 
converted to Jainism as is often supposed. They were no 
doubt tolerant kings as Hindus generally are. They even 
went boyond tolerance and admirod and veneratod Jain Sadhus 
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and learned men, yet they, like other Kshatriyas of the. Hindu 
period, remained Hindus and were devotees of Siva. They never 
call themselves Jains in their records and these never begin with 
the praise of Jina but always begin with the praise of Siva. 
Even Kumarapala who was a devoted disciple of Hema- 
chandra, the great Jain pandit of this period, styles himself 
devotee of Siva, is described as having obtained power by 
the favour of Siva and builds temples to that god; in fact the 
deity of the family was Somnath whose famous shrine was 
situated in their country and was under their rule. Jain 
writers have no doubt tried to prove that Kumarapala was a 
convert to Jainism. Indeed they represent even the Chavadas 
as also Solankhis as Jains; but the inscriptions drawn up 
under the government of the Solankhis do not support their 
statements and we may believe that they continued to be 
Saivites though they favoured Jainism which, no doubt, 
prospered under their rule as we shall show later on. 


tlaving noted these three important points of difference, 
woe will give in substance the history of the Chaulukya kings 
of Anahilwad, chiefly from the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part LL. 
Miularaja was the founder of this family and he was sister’s son 
of the last Chapotkata king of Patan. Probably there was misrule 
in the country and Milaraja acquired the kingdom by force as 
the inscriptions generally represent and restored order, though 
chroniclers give the story of his seizing the kingdom wrongfully 
by putting his uncle to death. He ruled from 961 to 996 A, D. 
justly and vigorously as founders of kingdoms usually do. He 
had wars with the neighbouring kings such as those of Cutch 
and Sind. He had seized a kingdom which was already large 
and had necessarily to make good his claim to it by his 
prowess. He is said to have defeated one Griharipu assisted by 
the Khengar king of Cutch and also by Arabs from Sind and 
obtained “possession of Somnath. The word Griharipu 
probably shows that he was a rebel, being a subordinate of the 
previous Chavada kings. Milaraja had also to fight with kings 
of north and south, viz. Vigraharaja of Sambhar and Barappa of 
Lata. The latter probably was a general of king Tailapa of 
Karnata, as Karnata and Lata even in Faramara records are 
usually leagned together, Lata being a dependency of Karnata 
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tuled by a governor usually a scion of the reigning family. 
Barappa is said to have been killed in battle and Miularaja 
fought battles separately with these invading forces and 
secured his dominions. Mularaja devoted himself in old age 
to a holy life. He built a Siva temple at Patan. He invited 
learned Brahmins from different parts of India and settled 
them at Sidkpur and elsewhere. Many Brahmins of Gujarat 
such as Audichyas and Gaudas believe that they came to 
Gujarat in his reign. 


Milaraja was succeeded by his son Chamunda who 
reigned from 997 to 1010 A. D., according to the chronicles. 
Sindhuradja of Malwa was killed in a battle with this king as 
is stated in the Vadnagar Prasasti of Kumarapala and this 
event is placed by Pandit Gaurishankar in 1010 A. D. (See 
Vol. II. p. 122). It cannot be later than this year but may 
have happened earlier. For, as stated already, Bhoja of Malwa 
might have begun to rule before 1010 A. D. The story that 
Munja insulted Milaraja when he was going on a pilgrimage 
to Benares via Dhar and Chamunda revenged the insult is 
probably a fiction. 


Chamunda had three sons Vallabha, Durlabha and Nagaraja 
and the eldest succeeded and reigned for a short time only and 
his name is consequently often omitted in inscriptions. His 
brother Durlabha succeeded him and ruled for twelve years 
from 1010 A. D. to 1022 A.D. Nothing particular is recorded 
of him by chroniclers or in inscriptions. He was succeeded 
by his nephew Bhima I. son of Nagaraja. Bhima certainly was 
a powerful king and ruled long (43 years) from 1022 A. D. to 
1064 A. D. He was contemporary with king Bhoja of Malwa 
and king Karna of the Chedis both of whom were also 
powerful and able. His wars with Malwa have already been 
described. It is said that Karna of Chedi had a golden 
palanquin presented to him by Bhoja who was defeated by him 
and Bhima defeated both Bhoja and Karna and took from the 
latter the golden palanquin and presented the same to his 
tutelary god, Somnath of Prabhasa Patan. Whether these 
stories are true or not, it is true that all the three kings 
were equally powerful and had consequently constant fights, 
relieved by periods of friendship and amity. We have already 
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said that Bhima did not invade Malwa along with Karna and 
avail himself of the opportunity of crushing Malwa after 
Bhoja’s death. Malwa records distinctly show that Karna of 
Chedi alone invaded Malwa and the version of the Gujarat 
chronicles in this respect is not true. 


It was during this king’s reign that Mahmud of Ghazni 
made his famous raid on Somnath. Whether such an event 
did take place or not we have discussed elsewhere. But an 
inscription at Somnath records that Bhima built a stone-temple 
for Somnath in place of the wooden one which existed before. 
We have seen that the Udepur PraSasti states that Bhoja built 
the Somnath god’s temple. No reference is given by the 
Gazetteer for the inscription and hence we have not been able 
to estimate its value. We may suppose that the work was the 
joint work of Bhoja and Bhima. Indeed Bhoja could not have 
done the work without Bhima’s consent and collaboration. 


Bhima was succeeded by his second son Karna, the eldest 
Milaraja having died in his father’s life-time. He had a 
peaceful reign from 1064 to 1094. He built a large tank called 
Karnasara and k2 also founded a city, named it Karnavati and 
made it his second capital. This city is modern Ahmedabad. 
As usual with Hindu powerful kings, he built many temples to 
Siva and Durga. He had very few conflicts with neighbouring 
kings, but the Hammira-Charita states that he died in a battle 
with Dussala of Sakambhari. 


Kielhorn in his genealogies (Ep. Ind. VIII) gives only one 
jnscription each against Bhima and Karna, The first dated 
1029 A, D. does not give much information about Bhima (I. A. 
VI p. 193) and the second dated 1091 A.D. also gives no 
information about Karna (Ep. Ind. I. p. 317). The Vadnagar 
Prasasti of Kum4rapadla also does not furnish much information 
‘about either. Bhima is said to have conquered Dhara, the 
capital of the Malava-Chakravartin (Bhoja) by means of his 
efficient cavalry versed in five modes of moving (Dhara) or 
versed in the use of five-weapons (Dhara); and of Karna it gives 
the usual praise. The inscription of Karna dated 1091 A. D., 
however, shows that the Gujarat chroniclers are not wrong 
when they assign him a reign from 1064 to 1094 or 1093 A, D, 
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Karna was succeeded by his son Jayasinha born of a 
Karnata Kadamba princess married when he was old. Jaya- 
sinha was a minor when Karna died and the government was 
carried on by his mother with the aid of capable and devoted 
ministers. Jayasinha surnamed Siddharaja proved to be the 
most powerful king of Gujarat in the Chaulukya line. He was 
a ‘great builder and every ancient structure in Gujarat is 
popularly attributed to him. He built the famous Rudramal 
(Rudra-mahalaya) temple of Siva at Siddhapura parts of which 
only remain; yet they-attest the stupendous dimensions and the 
fine workmanship of the temple. He built the Sahasralinga 
lake at Patan. His wars were also great. He hada long war 
with Malwa lasting for twelve years beginning with an 
invasion of Malwa in the reign of Naravarman and ending 
with the defeat and imprisonment of Yasovarman as related 
before. He is said to have attacked Dhar& and from thence to 
have gone against Madanpala Chandella and exa cted tribute 
from him though a Chandella Kalanjar record states that 
Jayasinha was defeated (J. B. A. S. 1848 p. 319). Certain it is 
that he conquered Malwa and a large part of the country 
remained under the rule of Gujarat for a long time. He is 
usually called in inscriptions Avantinatha. From an inscrip- 
tion it appears that he also conquered Cutch and annexed that 
kingdom ruling it through a governor. In inscriptions he is 
said to have conquered Barbaraka, a word which has given 
rise to various legends and various surmises. The legends 
declare that Barbaraka was the king of demons or devils. And 
Jayasinha Siddharaja is said to have acquired such power over 
devils and goblins that he could accomplish anything. Such 
tales being absurd, antiquarians have attempted to explain the 
word by supposing that Barbaraka meant some aboriginal or 
even Mlechha people. Buhler thought that they were Bhils now 
known as Babaras settled in south Kathiawar (Gazetteer). It 
is also suggested that they may have been the Berbers of the 
Hindu Puranas to be identified with Vara or the Berbers of 
Africa. The last suggestion seems acceptable with this 
difference that Berbers are to be identified with Arabs (See 
Vol. IT p. 354). It is quite possible that Jayasinha defeated 
a formidable Arab invasion from Sind. 
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Jayasinha was, like Bhoja whose example was catching, a 
patron of learned men and many great pandits, Jain and 
Hindu, were patronised by him. The greatest of them was, of 
course, Hemachandra the Jain Pandit whose grammar of 
Sanskrit is called Sidhdha Hema because it was dedicated to 
this king and whose poem DvydSraya gives a history of the 
Chaulukyas and also contains illustrations of grammatical 
rules. The king was also fond of disputations being held between 
pandits in his presence and in ‘one such dispute a Digambara 
Jain pandit is said to have been defeated by a noted Svetam- 
bara Siri from Cambay as the former propounded that women 
could not obtain salvation, nor clothed ascetics. This story 
may perhaps emanate from a Svetambara source, Svetimbaras 
being predominant in Gujarat. 


Not only poets but warriors flocked to the court of Sidha- 
raja for patronage and the most famous of them was Jagadeva 
Paramara, youngest son of Udayaditya. Marvelious stories are 
told of him by chroniclers but his bravery need not be doubted. 


Jayasinhs Sidbharaja has, therefore, been properly described 
by the Gazetteer as most powerful, most religious and most 
generous. At the intercession of his mother who was grieved 
to see the despair of devoit pilgrims unable to proceed to 
Somnath on account of the heavy tax on them, he remitted the 
tax altogether, though its income was about 1 Lakh of rupees. 
Even in the Vadnagar PraSasti it is declared that he paid off 
the debts of all debtors in his kingdom and thus deserved the 
title of Chakravartin and a Sakakarta or founder of an era. 
It is indeed a common belief in India that the founder of an 
era must pay off the debts of all debtors in his kingdom and it 
seems from the Vadnagar Prasasti that Jayasinha actually 
accomplished this great feat of generosity. That he founded 
an era cannot be doubted for inscriptions in Kathiawar 
and Gujarat have been found dated in that era. The last 
mention is probably in the Verawal inscription (Bhav. Ins. 
p. 214) which gives its date in four eras viz. Vikrama 1320, 
Valabhi 945, Sinha 151 and Hijri 642.* In short Jayasinha 


* This shows that four eras were current in Gujarat indicating four prominent rules in 
succession. Mahomedan rule was just commencing at the time of that inscription thougb 
{t mentions Arjundeva Vaghela as ruling in Gujarat. 
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amply deserves the titles Siddharaja and-Chakravartin bestowed 
upon him even in inscrip!ions. 


Kielborn in his genealogies mentions two inscriptions 
of Jayasinha dated 1138 and 1139 A. D.; the latter is not a 
Chaulukya inscription but one of their subordinate kings 
and in its first verse it simply states that king Jayasinha 
imprisoned the kings of Saurdshtra and Malwa. In the various 
inscriptions of his steccessors he is usually described as 
Avantinatha, Tribhuvanaganda, Barbarakajishnu and Siddha- 
Chakravartin (See I. A. VI. No. 6 &c.), Jayasinha ruled long 
from 1093 to 1143 as stated by chroniclers which is not 
improbable, as he came to the throne a minor and as 
the inscription noted above is dated 1139 A. D. proving a long 
reign. In spite of his supposed magical powers and Siddha-rasa 
or powerful medicines or of his highly meritorious works and 
actions, Jayasinha had no son and the succession went to 
Kumarap4la, son of Tribhuvanapadla who was a grandson of the 
third son of Bhima I named Krishnaradja. The succession was 
naturally contested and foreign kings intervened in the 
quarrel. But Kumarapile by his energies and the assistance of 
Jain ministevs succeeded in defeating Arnoraj of Ajmer and 
Ballala of Malwa as stated in the inscriptions. And Kumara- 
pala like his predecessors ruled justly and wisely for a long 
time i.e. thirty years from 1143 to 1173 according to the 
chroniclers. It is indeed rare to find four capable vigorous 
and justice-loving kings reigning successively as Bhima, 
Karna, Jayasinha Siddharaja, and Kumarapadla undoubtedly 
did. Stories of Jayasinha and Kumarapdla of Nahgrwala are 
told even by Arab writers as early as 1225 A. D. and we have 
no hesitation in identifying Jayasinha of Jamiyat-ul-Hikayat 
of Ufi who even mentious his power over spirits, with Jaya- 
sinha Siddharaja and Gurpal with Kumarapila whose just rule 
is attributed to the fact that this king, before he came to the 
throne, had travelled much and passed through adversity. 
Gujarat chroniclers also state that Kumarapdala, as a possible 
successor, Came under the disfavour of Jayasinha and departing 
from Gujarat travelled in southern and eastern countries by 
the advice of Hemachandra who is said to have foretold his 
greatness. This explains his extreme reverence for that 


26 
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famous Jain pandit and also his regard for the Jain religion. 
His self-restraint and high moral character may be attrituted 
indeed to the influence of Jain philosophy. Further, Kumara- 
pala was also fifty years old when he came to the throne and 
therefore past the age when kings are often led to become 
addicted to vice and oppression. 

His first war was with Arnoraja of Ajmer to whom his 
sister was married. Perhaps he moved against him, he being in 
favour of his brother. Absurd tales are told of this war but 
from inscriptions it seems clear that in this battle Kumarapala 
exhibited personal bravery and drew blood from Arnoraja’s chest 
with an arrow.* His usual title in inscriptions is “the conqueror 
of the king of Sakambhari in battle by the strength of his own 
arms’. Probably the king of Malwa named Ballala in Vad- 
nagar PraSasti was an ally of Arnoraja and was killed in battle. 
He sent his general twice against Mallikarjuna king of Konkan 
and in the second battle Ambada his general climbed his ele- 
phant and cut off his head. A king of Chedi was proceeding 
against him when by accident the king was strangled by his 
own necklace being caught in a branch as he was riding an 
elephant. His inscriptions are found in the temple of Udepur 
in eastern Malwa showing that Gujarat still ruled a large part 
of Malwa. His inscriptions are also found at Balmer in 
Western Rajputana and at Chitod itself in Mewad. Thisisa 
little inexplicable as it is not possible that he conquered Chitod 
and the Guhilot king there. The inscription seems to mention 
that he went there to see the famous fort when returning from 
an expedition against Karna. The king of Chitod probably 
treated him as an honoured guest. Perhaps the legend that 
one of Kum@rapala’s queens was a Guhilot princess may also 
explain his friendly reception at Chitod as also the recording 
of an inscription on the capital fort of the Guhilots. Kumara- 
pala had extensive dominion no doubt but the Jain chronicles 
exaggerate his power, probably because he was the most 
ardent admirer of their religion and represent him as ruling a 
territory the northern boundary of which was conterminous 
with the dominions of the Turks. 


Vadnagar Prasasti Ep, Ind. I, 
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Kuméarapala like his predecessor was a great builder and 
many Jain viharas are said to have been built by him or bis 
ministers. He is certainly described by Jain chroniclers as 
building the temple of Somnath and it is said that Hema- 
chandra himself, when asked by the king what was the most 
meritorious thing for him to do, replied that he should rebuild 
the temple of Somnath and the king built the temple of stones. 
We have already seen that Bhoja is credited with building the 
temple of Somnath as also Bhima. Jayasinha is distinctly 
recorded to have done the same. Probably the temple was so 
contiguous to the sea that sea-waves dashed against the bas. of 
the temple and former builders only put up wooden pillars into 
the basin of the sea. The building of a stone-templeby Kumara- 
pala cannot be doubted ; for an inscription in the Bhadrakali tem- 
ple without the precincts of Somnath dated 1169 A. D. mentions 
this fact in detail. A Kanyakubja Brahmin ascetic from Bena- 
res moved about in India, making Sthanoddhara and came to 
Somnath via Malwa. He requested Jayasinha to build the 
Somnath temple and the latter began the construction. The 
work was, however, finished by Kumarapala. This inscription 
gives the credit of inducing the kings of Gujarat to build the 
temple to the Brahmin ascetic Bhava Brihaspati, a saint of the 
Lakulisa sect. But the Jain chroniclers take the credit to them- 
selves and attribute Kumarapala’s action to the advice of 
Hemachandra. We may give credit to both, for indeed Kumara- 
pala appears tu have honoured both Hindu and Jain ascetics and 
learned men. On this inscription we have commented elsewhere. 


It remains to consider how far we may believe that Ku- 
marapala actually became a Jain towards the close of his 
career. When the temple of Somnath was being built, he is 
said to have made a vow, at Hemachandra’s suggestion, to 
abstain from flesh, wine ,and woman. And for two years he 
observed the vow and when the temple was finished he went 
there and worshipped the god and even Hemachandra bowed to 
the idol. That vow is nota Jain vow only, being prescribed 
even by Manu.* But perhaps the king was equally divided 


* a aie ara 4 wal a a Aye I males] yatat Rated AETHar 
The abstention from the three M’s is described as leading to 
great fruit. 
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between his devotion to his tutelary deity and his devotion 
to his preceptor Hemachandra. The Hindus are in this respect 
most tolerant and even now devout Hindus ave known to be 
followers of Mahomedan fakirs. It is, therefore, not at all 
strange that Kumarapala worshipped Jain ascetics or built 
Jain viharas. Even Hemachandra like his tolerant disciple 
bowed to the Somnath idol, declaring that it may represent 
even Jina. It does not seem probable, however, that Kumara- 
pala at last gave up his tutelary deity and turned a Jain since 
in inscriptions of his time and those of his successors, he is 
always described as ‘prospering through the favour of Siva’ 
(Umapati) and is nowhere described as a Jain, as Harsha 
is described-in his inscriptions as a worshipper of Sugata 
(Parama Saugata) while his father is described as worship- 
per of Siva (Parama MaheSvara_). 


There is, however, reason to believe that Kumarapala was 
so far impressed latterly with the doctrine of Ahimsa specially 
preached by Jainism that he, like Harsha, used his political 
power te supovress slaughter of animals, though nct wholly, yet 
on certain days at least. Jain chronicles relate that he 
prohibited killing of animals altogether and even gave strained 
water to his horses and elephants like Siladitya of Molapo 
(See Vo. I. p. 23). But even if we do not believe this, 
inscriptions record that slaughter was prohibited by subordinate 
kings on certain days. There are two inscriptions of this kind, 
at Ratanpur and Harsoda, both in Marwad ( Bhav. Ins. p. 206 ) 
which were recorded in the time of Kumarapala by subordinate 
kings prohibiting slaughter on Ashtami, Ekadasi, Chaturdasi 
and Amavasya days and prescribing a penalty of five drammas 
as fine. If subordinate princes prohibited slaughter, it must 
‘have been done with the consent of the suzerain, probably a 
similar order must have been promulgated by the suzerain 
himself though this does not necessarily follow. But even this 
Ratanpur inscription describes Kumarapala as prospering 
through the favour of Parvatipati (Siva }. And the Vadnagar 
PraSasti relates that Kumarapala built the wall round Vadnagar 
the home of Nagar Brahmins who are well-known worshippers 
of Siva. The conclusion appears to be that while Kumarapala 
still remained a staunch worshipper of Siva as his forefathers 
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had been, he admired Jainism so fav and was so far under the 
influence of Hemachandra that he prohibited killing of animals 
on certain days sacred to the Jains. Such prohibitary orders 
were issued by Akbar also in response to Jain feeling, in certain 
towns, as sanads prove, during Pachosan fast days of the Jains. 

Kielhorn gives seven inscriptions against Kumarapala 
(genealogies E. I. VIII ) ranging from 1145 to 1160 A. D. and 
this supports the length of his reign (39 years) given by the 
chronicies from 3143 to 1173 A. D. Kumarapala had no son and 
he wa; succeeded by his nephew Ajayapala who had a short 
reign as he was of a violent temper and vigorously persecuted 
Jains ana oppressed even Hindu ministers. He was slain by 
gis own door-keeper in 1179 A. D. He is credited in inscriptions 
with having brought under tribute the king of Sakambhari 
which does not seem likely. 

He was followed by his son Milaraja who was then a minor 
and who is, therefore, often called Bala Mutlarcja. His mother 
Naikidevi was the daughter of a Permidi Kadamba king in 
Karnataka and acted as regent. It was during the reign of this 
king that Muhammad Ghori invaded Gujarat and was defeated. 
This defeat was certainly creditable to the Hindus and it is but 
natural that many Chalukya inscriptions should describe 
Miularaja as “the conqueror of the difficult to be conquered 
king of Gurjan ( Ghazni ).” * The credit belongs to the king 
no doubt but in one inscription the credit is given to his mother. 
Rajput ladies are cextainly famous throughout history for their 
contempt of death and for their high regard for their honour 
and religion. It is amatter of pride further that this queen 
was a Rajput lady from the Karnataka. She must have been 
present at the battle and led the forces of Gujarat against the 
Ghazni king.} The battle is not described anywhere but seems 
to have been won by the valour of the Gujarat army composed, 
as it was, of cavalry and elephants, the latter being properly 
handled by Gujarat generals. It is said by ujarat chroniclers 
that rain came to the help of the conquerors; but why rain 


© PSRPAG ASUS ATA AAAS TSA MASH TAA TA 
(I, A. VI p. 194) 
} Werqusieqyrisaes | weasels Ve) seiqst aa Gra 
etc. Verawal Inscription (Bhav. Inscrip, p. 24). 
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should have helped them only is not obvious. It must also be 
conceded that Ghori must have had an insufficient force in 
comparison with the large army of Gujarat, as he is said to have 
come via Multan and across the desert. Whatever the reason 
of it, this defeat saved Gujarat from Mahomedan conquest for 
a hundred years more and established the reputation of the 
kingdom of Naharwala for valour. The battle was fought in 1178 
A. D. and at Gadarar Chatta (B. Gazetteer p. 195). Mahomedan 
writers do not generally mention this battle, but they mention 
one with the successor of Milaraja named Bhima which is 
probably a mistake (Gaurishankar’s Tod). Perhaps it may have 
been another attempt to retrieve his honour by Muhammed 
Ghori who tried to imitate Mahmud of Ghazni with less success 
in the beginning yet more complete success in the end. 


Milaradja also ruled for a short time only and he was 
succeeded by his brother Bhima who was also a minor then, 
his mother carrying on the regency. Bhima II called Bhola 
ruled long, like Jayasinha, from 1178 to 1241 A. D. a period of 
63 years which is not unbelievable, if we remember that he 
came to the tnrone when a boy. Like Jayasinha also he called 
himself Siddharaja or rather: new {Abhinava) Siddharaja, though 
his attainments were not as great. ‘There are many inscrip- 
tions of his time found dating from 1199 to 1238 A.D. It 
cannot, therefore, be doubted that he reigned till 1242 A.D. 
as stated by chroniclers. His power was, however, usurped by 
his nobles and feudatories, though they always acknowledged 
him as king of Anhilwad. Thus an inscription of one 
Jayantasinha, to be noticed further on, states that Bhima 
tuled in Anhilwad. Subsequently the Vaghela chieftain Lavana- 
presad and his son Viradhavala became powerful and Bhima 
II is said even to have declared that Viradhavala was his 
successor. The Vaghela chieftains were a scion of the Chau- 
lukya family itself and Arnoraja the founder was a son of Ku- 
marapala’s mother’s sister. He assisted Kumarapala in obtain- 
ing the throne and the latter gave him the village of Vyaghra- 
palli near Anhilwad, whence the family obtained the surname 
Vaghela. Lavanaprasada, son of Arnoraja was a great general 
under Bhima IT and eventually Viradhavala, his son, establi- 
shed himself at Anhilwad in place of Bhima’s effete successor 
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Tribhuvanapala, who seems to have ruled for about four years 
after Bhima ( Gaurishankar’s Tod ). A copper-plate of Tribhu- 
vanapala dated !299 St. or 1242 A.D.has been found and it seems 
that this king did for atime rule. But Viradhavala who was 
virtual master must have soon set him aside and founded the 
Vaghela kingly family at “Anhilwad which lasted for four 
generations after him viz: Visaladeva, Arjunadeva, Sadranga- 
deva and Karna (1286-1304) in whose time Gujarat was finally 
conquered by the Mahomedans. The Vaghela kings were a 
powerful family and their two great Jain ministers Vastupala 
and Tejapala built the famous Jain temples at Abu and Girnar. 
The modern representative of the Vaghela family is the family 
ruling at Rewa; while the Chaulukya family of Milaraja is 
represented by the chiefs of Rapanagar in Mewad and of Kot in 
Marwad (Gaurishankar’s Tod). There are some Maratha families 
such as Dubals of Karhad in Satara district who represent 
themselves as descendants of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, their 
gotra being Bharadvaja. 


It remains to consider who Jayantasinha was whose in- 
scription dated 1260 St. or 1202 A.D. has been found (I. A. VI 
Wo. 4 p. 197). In this inscription he is described as a Chau- 
lukya, but what relation he bore to Bhima is not stated; it, 
however, makes it clear that this kinz ruled in place of Bhima 
while he was away, (tadnantaram sthane). It further praises 
Jayantasinha as the extricator, like Veraha, of the Gurjara land 
sunk in the waters of the ocean of evil times and-the nourisher, 
like rain, of the seed of Gurjara land burnt in the forest fire of 
calamities. He also takes to himself all the epithets taken by 
Gujarat kings and describes himself as established in Anhilwad. 
This contains, most probably, a reference to the invasion of 
Gujarat by Kutubuddin Aibak in 1197 A.D. (B. Gazetteer p. 195-7), 
It seems probable that like his former namesake Bhima I when 
invaded by Mahmud of Ghazni, Bhima IT at the time of the 
invasion by Kutubuddin forsook Anhilwad and retired to some 
distant fortress. Kutubuddin who had come to Ajmer ad- 
vanced on Anhilwad and defeated the force which opposed him 
at the frontier under the mount of Abu, Dharavarsha Parmara 
and other generals of Gujarat being defeated (Gaurishankar), 
Gujarat lay prostrate and was plundered. Perhaps this valiant 
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Chaulukya prince Jayantasinha rémained in the city and 
eventually cleared the country of any forces that may have 
been left in the country by Kutubuddin. The eloquent descrip- 
tion of these services given in the inscription® are not a merc 
hyperbole and Jayantasinha appears he have ruled vigorously 
in Anhilwad for at least three years, his inscription being 
dated 1202 A. D. Bhima’s grant dated 1199 A. D. (Bhadrapada or 
September) was issued from Anhilwad (Ind. Aut. XI p. 71) and 
discovers the fact that he was still there though the Mahomedan 
forces were in the country troubling the people. He must have 
left the capital of sheer necessity hereafter. Bhima must have 
returned when the country was clear and ruled again in Patan 
for a long time till 1242, his last inscription found being dated 
1239 A. D. The titles which Bhima II takes are indeed grandi- 
loquent as he calls himself not only Abhinava Siddharaia but 
also Saptama Chakravartin. Why he calls himself the seventh 
Gujarat emperor of India cannot be explained unless we confine 
the enumeration to the Chaulukya kings of Anhilwad and 
begin it with Bhima I. Unquestionably the kings of this line 
were almost all able and valorous kings with the exception 
of this last king who was indeed properly called Bhola or 
guileless as he did not sufficiently realise the absurdity of the 
praise bestowed upon him by inscription-writers. We give the 
genealogy of the Chaulukya kingly family of Anahilwad below 
with probable dates of accession and definite dates cf their 
inscriptions.. Jayantasinha may be omitted as he clearly ruled 
in place of Bhima II during his absence (though Kielhorn 
gives his name in the genealogy of the Chaulukyas), followine 


Gaurishankar Ojha in his note in Tod and the Bombay Gazet- 
teer Vol. I, part I. 


* Waza: aqaeat NA QTaMERs HENIAISIA ri 3 SIGE? PS STAR 
AMRIT gaTaincedestamens Tamara 
Hamesrsa vrinik (1. A, VI p. 197). 
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GENEALOGY OF THE CHALUKYAS OF ANHILWAD. 
( Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II and Kielhorn’s genealogies E. I. VIII) 
I Mularaja son of Raji (c 961-996 A. D.). 
II Chamunda ( c. 997-1009 ). 
| 


em eter |: eee wrewr: The | 
IIL Vallabha (ce. 1009) IV Durlabha (c. 1009-1021) = Nagaraja. 


| 
V Bhima I (c, 1021-1063) 
| Insc. 1029 


— 


| i 
VI Karna (c. 1063-1093) Insc 1091 Khemaraja 


VII Jayasinha Siddharaja (c. 1093-1143) Haripala 
Insc. 1131-1139 
Tribhuvanapala 


fete st oe re eee er ey 
Mahipala VIII Kumarapila (o. 1143-1173) 


| Inse. 1145-57-53-63-69 
IX Ajayapala (c. 1163-1176) 
Insc. 1173-1175 
| 


\ | 
X MUlaraya II XI Bhima II (c. 1176-1241) 
(c. 1176-1178) Ins. c. 1199, 1207 09-16-18-26-30-31-33 


| 
XII Tribhuvanapala Ingo. 1242 


at 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE GAHADAVALAS OF KANAUJ. 


Of the new Rajput clans which came to the front in the 
third sub-period of Hindu history (1000-1200), the most noted 
as well as the most powerful was the Gahadavala family of 
Kanauj. The Gahadavalas are considered to be a branch of 
the Rathods or Rashtrakitas but this fact is often disputed and 
we will examine this subject later on; it is also uncertain 
whence the Gaihadavalas came and we will give our view on 
this point also later.. From inscriptions of this family found 
in scores, however, it appears certain that Chandradeva son of 
Mahiyala Gahadavala, ‘by the prowess of his arms obtained 
the sovereignty of Kanyakubja and freed the country from 
trouble’. This praise is bestowed on Chandra in almost every 
Gahadavala grant. In what year this exploit is to be -placed 
is not quite clear. Fortunately we have. since Kieihorn gave 
genealogies of Northern Kings in 1908 (E. I, in VIII), found 
three inscriptions of Chandradeva himself and the eulogy of 
him in the two later records is more detailed ; but unfortunately 
the epithets in them cannot be well understood. It seems that 
Chandra conquered Narapati, Gajapati, Trisankupati and a 
king of Panchala which must be identified with the kingdom 
of Kanauj (EK. I. XIV p. 192). These inscriptions are dated 
from 1093 to 1099 A. D. and there is another inscription of him 
dated 1091 with the usual epithets (E. I. IX p. 302). It seems 
thus certain that Chandradeva conquered Kanauj before 1091 
A.D. In an inscription of a later king (I. A. XIV p. 103) it is 
stated that Chandradeva freed the earth from trouble which 
had come upon it after the death of Karna of Chedi. This 
king we have taken to have ruled up to 1080 A. D. It hence 
follows that Chandradeva conquered Kanauj some time after 
1080 A. D. In this inscription it is also stated that Chandra- 
deva defeated many enemy kings and then mace Kanyakubja 
his capital. Kanauj was the Rome or Constantinople of India 
from the days of Harsha and whoever took it was considered as 
the emperor of Hind. Chandra must, therefors, have found 
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many opponents to his occupation of Kanauj as his capital, 
though he must have defeatad the last effete representative 
of the fallen Pratihara line easily. The word ‘chapala’ or 
mobile applied to Panchala king in these two Chandra records 
(E. I. XIV) probably shows that he had to pursue the fugitive 
Pratihara last king from place to place. 


Having conquered the kingdom of Kanauj, Chandra freed 
the country from the Turks whose officers must have been present 
in the country in several places to collect the tribute paid to 
Ghazni by Kanaujeas stated hefore, and as immortalized in 
the Gahadavala records by the word ‘Turushkadanda’. Chandra 
further obtained possession of the chief sacred places in 
Northern India viz. Kasi, Kusika (Kanauj), Uttara Kosala 
(Ayodhya) and Indrasthana (perhaps Indraprastha or Delhi) 
and asa Hindu king protected these sacred places from the 
incursions of the Turks (I. A. XIV); a praise bestowed upon 
Chandra in «lmost all Gahadavala records. He also made 
tuladanas or gifts of gold of his own weight by scores to learned 
Brahmins. In short Chandra was not only a powerful king 
but also a most orthodox Hindu and his conquest of Kanauj 
may be looked upon as a strong religious effort by the Hindus 
to free Aryavarta from the troubles of Mlechchha inroads and 
Mlechchha domination. Bhoja had rendered the same service 
(1040) and Karna later (1060) but Chandra (1080) established 
firmly Hindu rule in Northern India by conquering and 
consolidating the kingdom of Kanauj and thus ensured the life 
of Hindu India for a century more. 

He was succeeded ty his son Madanapala who is also 
praised in his documents and in those of his successors but the 
praise is apparently conventional and we do not get any 
historical details from the praise. He was succeeded by his 
son Govindachandra who is undoubtedly the most famous 
and powerful king of this line, as usual the third frorn the 
founder. He is often described as ‘strengthening the newly 
founded kingdom by his arms as with ropes and creepers’. His 
war elephants are described as moving in three directions 
without rest. Probably like Harsha, Govindachandra kept 
this arm at great strength and constantly used it east, south 
and west. (In the north was the Himalaya mountain, the safe 
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boundary of his kingdom which perhaps did not require much 
attention). He first takes the new epithet ‘conqueror of the three 
kingdoms of ASvapati, Narapati and Gajapati’. To what kings 
or kingdoms these terms refer it is difficult to state and has: not 
been discussed. Probably the kingdom of Hayapati meant the 
kingdom of Kanauj, of Gajapati the kingdom of Bengal and 
of Narapati the kingdom of Chedi. The first two terms have 
already been used elsewhere and explained by us as above 
in Vol. II (p. 350) and Narapati may refer to the Chedi or 
Telingana kingdom whose king is said to have kissed his feet 
ji. e. entered into subordinate alliance with him. The Giripati 
mentioned in two Chandradeva’s inscriptions may refer to the 
Andhra kingdom or the Chedi, as both are full of mountains 
and the former is actually so described in the verse noted in 
Vol. II (p. 350). In any case it may be taken that Govinda. 
chandra extended his domination in all directions and thereby 
reduced the extent of the territories of the kings of Bengal, 
Andhra and Chedi. He held Benares undoubtedly and much 
of the territory to the east of it, as he has made many grants of 
villages in the country round Benares, from Benares itself, 
which appears to have usually been a second capital with the 
kingsof Kanauj. Indeed Jayachandra and others are often de- 
scribed by Mahomedan writers as kings of Benares and hence 
supposed by some as coming originally from that city itself. 

In the same way as he had to fight with the Gauda 
kings in the east (and Chedi in the south), Govindachandra had 
necessarily to fight with the Mahomedans of Lahore in the 
west and we actually find these fights referred to, correctly and 
without boast, in an inscription of his which was recorded* 
while he was yet a Yuvaraja or heir apparent. The verse is 
very important and may be translated as follows:—(he was at the 
time on the Jumna at Asatika a place not identified but probably 
in the North-west and he makes the grant while Madanapala was 
still ruling ) “Terrible by breaking open the temples of the war- 
elephants of Gauda difficult to be opposed and compelling the 
Hammira to cease hostilities by his game of unequal fighting, 
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he accepted the kingship of the earth stamped, as it were, with 
seals in the form of the imprints of the hoofs of his horses 
constantly moving about”. This shows the nature of his fights 
with the Turks of the Panjab who had constant tussels with 
Govindachandra and who, it appears, had eventually to make 
truce with him. This verse also shows that, like Bhoja Pratihara 
of Kanauj, Govindachandra also kept a very large force of 
efficient cavalry which was always on the alert and constantly 
moving about. 

Govindachandra was not only a powerful king but follow- 
ing the example set by Bhoja of Malwa and being himself a 
learned man, patronised learned men at his court. His epithet in 
most Gahadavala records is ‘ Vividha-Vichara-Vidya-Vacha- 
pati’ a very Brihaspati (teacher of gods) in different sciences 
and philosophies. It is also stated that his Sandhivigrahika 
(minister for war and peace), Lakshmidhara by name, composed 
Vyavahiara-Kalpataru a treatise on law and procedure. Govinda- 
chandra thus can be placed in the same category of great kings 
as Samudragupta, Harsha, Bhoja, Mahmud, Akbar or Shivaji 
who were both great conquerors and patrons of learned men. 


Govindachandra ruled long from about 1114 to 1155 A, D. 
Sir Vincent Smith, it appears, inadvertently includes the years 
1104 to 1114 in the reign of Govindachandra (E. H. I. p. 384, 3rd 
Edn. ). And Gaurishankar Ojha has rightly given the date of 
Govindachandra’s accession as 1114 A.D. This discrepancy 
of dates was striking and we specially looked into the inscrip- 
tions concerned and it appears that these grants from 1104 to 
1109 A. D., Govindachandra signs or makes as _ heir 
apparent while Madanapala was still ruling and hence these 
years must be included in the reign of Madanapala. Kielhorn 
has also given the inscriptions of 1104, 1105, 1107 and 1109 as 
belonging to the reign of Madanapala. The first insc. of 1104 is 
published in I. A. XIV (p. 103) and is the well-known Basahi 
grant of that village in the Etawah District. Govindachandra 
is described therein as Maharajaputra, meaning literally son of 
the Maharaja, and in the last sentence the writing is said to be 
done with the consent of Purohita Jagika, Mahattaka (minister) 
Valhana and Pratihari (chamberlain) Gautama. The inscrip- 
tion of 1105 is published in Ep. Ind, II ( p. 358 ) and is similar 
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in form to the above on which we will comment at length 
later on. It grants a village in the Panchala country while 
the donor was encamped on the Ganges and in the end the 
writing is said to be made with the ccnsent of the above 
officers as also of the queen-mother Ralhadevi. The third insc: 
dated 1107 is published in short in J. R. A. S, 1895 ( p. 786). It 
was made in Benares by queen Prithvisrika for Madanapala. 
And the fourth insc. dated 1109 is published in I. A. XVIII 
(p. 15.) The grant was made on the Jumna at Asatika 
mentioned above, on account of a solar eclipse, by Govinda- 
chandra Maharaja-putra ‘ while Madanpala was ruling’ and it 
does not contain at the end mention of any consent by any 
state officers. We have detailed these facts purposely as some 
points of importance appear clearly therefrom. Madanapala, 
it must first be stated, did not come to the throne in 1097 
as is sometimes supposed, for we have now an inscription of 
Chandra himself dated 1099. The insc. of St. 1154 or 1097 A, D, 
is given even by Kielhorn as belonging to Chandra. That insc. 
(I. A. XVIII p. 11) was recorded by Madanapala to certify a 
grant made by Chandra in 1097 (St. 1154 ); when this certifica- 
- tion or the inscription itself was recorded is not mentioned but 
it must have taken place after 1099 A. D., when Chandra was 
still ruling. We may take, therefore, the date of the rule of 
Chandra as circa 1€80 to 1100; in which year Madanapala may 
be taken to commence his rule. Strangely enough, the above 
noted four grants in the year 1104, 1105, 1107 and 1109 are 
made during his rule by his son Govindachandra and one by 
his mother queen Ralhadevi and one grant is consented to by 
his own queen Prithvisrika when the grantor was in Panchala 
country. It may be inferred that Madanapala by reason of ill- 
ness or for some other cause did not rule personally during these 
years and authorised his son and queen to make grants and do 
other acts which are solely the function of royalty. It further 
appears that Rajput queens were often invested with power to 
act for the king as regents. In the last grant of 1109, Govinda- 
chandra was so fer advanced ‘in age and also in power that his 
act did not require the consent of the queen mother. Govinda- 
chandra’s first grant in his own behalf found is dated 1114 
( Kielhorn and Gaurishankar) and we may take it that he 
came to the throne in 1110 A, D. 
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Govindachandra coming to the throne when young naturally 
ruled long. About 21 copper plates were found in one place 
near Benares out of which 14 belong to Govindachandra dating 
from 1114 to 1154 A. D. and are published by Kielhorn in E. I. 
IV. Inall about forty grants of Govindachandra have been 
found; but the latest date yet found is the one above given, viz: 
1154 A. D. Though Vijayachandra the next king is mentioned 
first in a grant of his dated 1161, we must take Govindachandra 
to have ruled from 1110 to 1155 and not later for reasons which 
will presently appear. Govindachandra had two queens named 
Nayanakelidevi and Gosaladevi and from the former he had a 
son Rajyapala who as Yuvaraja made a grant dated 1142 A. D. 
He, however, seems to have died before his father. 


Vijayachandra who succeeded Govindachandra was also a 
powerful and able monarch. He is described as having made a 
Digvijaya in inscriptions of his son. His name appears as 
Bijepal in the Prithviraj Rasa and he is therein also said to 
have conquered the world. His fight with Hammira is described 
in his grant dated 1168 A. D. as more effective than that of his 
father; for it is said that he quenched the burning heat of the 
people’s grief by the tear-flow drawn from the eyes of the women 
of Hammira who had wantonly harrowed the world*, a strange 
method usual with Sanskrit poets of describing a victory over the 
enemy. At this time Khushru the Hamir was settled in Lahore 
(1152), abandoning Ghazni for fear of the Ghori and the Ghazni 
kingly line, in its decline, was nearing extinction. His defeat, 
therefore, need not excite surprise. Vijayachandra’s son 
Jayachandra was already in 1168 A. D. a grown up man and 
Yuvaraja as appears from this very record (I. A. XV p.7). 
The date of the coronation of Jayachandra is actually given in 
an inscription of his as 31st of June 1170; and we may, therefore, 
take Vijayachandra as ruling from 1155 to 1170 A. D. 


Jaychandra was also a powerful monarch; but it seems that 
the Chahamanas of Ajmer had wrested the vaunted overlordship 
of India from the Gahadavalas of Kanauj, even in the days of 
Vijayachandra, as we find that Vigrahapala of Ajmer had 
already conquered Delhi and recorded an ipsenpuOn there dated 
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1163, boasting that he had conquered the land between the 
Himalayas and Vindhyas and cleared Aryavarta of Mlechchhas. 
The Digvijaya of Vijayachandra must, therefore, be placed long 
before 1162 and hence his reign must be taken to have 
commenced in 1155 A. D. and his extensive victories placed 
between 1155 and 1160 A. D. 


The epic poem Naishadha, one of the five great epic poems 
in Sanskrit, is the work of Sriharsha who was a poet at the 
court of Jaichand, who was also a great king and, as related in 
a subsequent chapter, died an honourable death, drowning 
himself in the Ganges when wounded in fighting with the 
Mahomedans. The valiant Rathods of Jodhpur claim descent 
from the Gahadavala family of Kanauj, as the Guhilots of 
Mewad claim descent from the Maitrakas of Valabhi and 
the Bhonsles of Satara claim descent from the Guhilots of 
Mewad. Whether this claim of the Rathods is well founded 
or not, we proceed to examine in the following separate note. 


GENEALOGY OF THE GAHADVALAS. 
Sata 
Mahiyala (Mahichandra) 
I Chandra (c. 1080-1100 A. D.) 
Insc. 1091, 93, 97, 99. 
II Madanap&la (c. 1100-1114) 
III Govindchandra (c. 1114 to 1155) 
40 Inscriptions found. 


| 
IV Vijayachandra (c. 1155-1170) 
pel 1168 


V. Jayachandra* (Jaichand) 
(1170-1193 A. D.) Insc. 1175, 76.&c. 


® This name is usually spelt as Jayachchandra In inscriptions apparently a miswriting 
of engravers of inscriptions. 


NOTE 1—RATHODS AND GAHARWARS. 


The tradition of the Rathods of Jodhpur is that their ancestor Sihaji 
who first came to Marwad was a grand-nephew (Some say a great-grand- 
son) of Jayachand and the Gaharwars of U. P. whose chief representative 
at present is the Raja of Kantit in Mirzapur District consider themselves 
the direct descendants of Jaichind. Now when the family name 
Gahadavala was actually found mectioned in some of the grants of the 
kings of Kanauj, the question was discussed whether the Rathods of 
Jodhpur and the Gaharwears of U.P. are really one clan and were 
descended from the Gahadavala kings of Kanauj. Dr. Hoernlein I. A. XIV 
discussed this subject and expressed a doubt for two or three reasons. 
The first is that the gotra of the Gaharwars is Kasyapa and that of the 
Rathods is Gautama. Secondly, these two clans intermarry. And thirdly, 
Gaharwars are despised as not of good family by other Rajputs. Although 
these facts may or may not be true, they do not go to prove that the 
Rathods of Jodhpur are not descended from the Gabadavalas of Kanauj 
as tradition asserts for the following reasons. 


In the first place, in the oldest inscription found of Chandradeva 
himself, the race of the family is given as the solar race (Asidasitadyuti- 
vansajatas &c,) and Chandradeva gives his name as Chadraditya in 
his next two inscriptions. The Rathods of Jodhpur consider themselves all 
along as solarrace Rajputs. (Strangely enough the Gaharwars look upou 
themselves as lunar race Rajputs though descended from Jaichand). They 
are, therefore, distinct from the Rashtrakuta kings of Malkhed described 
in Volume II who plainly were lunar race Rajputs. We have already ~ 
noted that their name Rashtrakita is an official position name meaning 
head of the country and is used as such in Kastern Chalukya inscriptions 
(See Vol. II p. 144) and the name may be borne by different clans and even 
castes like the modern names Deshpande or Joshi. This Rashtrakuta 
elan which ruled in the north is, therefore, distinct from that which ruled 
in the south, though the former may have originally belonged to the Deccan 
as Jodhpur tradition asserts and Gahada may have been a town in the 
Deccan somewhere. Secondly, let us see what the name of Gahadavala 
means and how it is mentioned in the documents of these kings of Kaxzauj. 
The modern name Gaharwar of which the original form Gahadavala is 
known only recently has beon fancifully explained as meaning gharbaha- 
(out of home) or grahavara (subduer of the planet Saturn, Mirzapur Gazet- 
teer p. 204); but now that we have to explain the criginal form Gahadavala, 
taking a hint from the similar name Jammuwal among Kshatriyas and 
Agarwal among Vaisyas we think that Gahadavala means belonging 
to the town of Gabada. It seems thus to be not a olan namo but a family 
name based on town of residence. Prubably the name was given ty diss 
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tinguish this family of Rathods from other families and the name was a 
popular one. In most of the inscriptions of the Gahadavalas of Kanauj it is 
not given but simply the vaméa viz. the solar, is mentioned, as noted before 
even in the oldest inscription of Chandradeva. The name Gahadavala is 
found in the inscriptions which were written when Govindachandra was a 
young man acting as Yuvaraja under Madanapala. Itis curious to note 
that these inscriptions depart from the settled form of the inscriptions of 
these Kanauj kings. Instead of beginning with invoking blessings of Sri, 
they begin with a salutation to Damodara and say that in the Gahadavala 
vamsa was bornking Mahiyala (I. A. XIV p. 103 and E.I. II p. 358) or 
Mahitala (I.A. XVIII p. 15. Probably here also the reading should have been 
Mahiyal which is the more popular form of the name These inscriptions 
were drawn up in the Panchala country and use the popular name of 
the family Gabadavala. Apparently it was not the clan name of the 
family and it has not been used in records drawn up in the usual style 
adopted by the court. 


But the strongest reason which appears to prove to our mind conclu- 
sively, that Gahadavala was not the clan name of the family, is that this 
name does not appear in the list of the 36 royal clans of India accepted 
throughout the Rajput world. When this list was made and the number 
36 fixed can be surmised with tolerable cértainty. We have already shown 
in Volume II (p. 22) that Kalhana who wrote his Rajatarangini in 1154 
A. D. mentions the number 36 of the royal clans of Rajputs. The list 
must have been made before this date. Secondly as the list contains the 
name of the Kachhawahas who came to the front about the end of the 
10th century, it is clear that the enumeration was made in the J1th century 
A.D. Why such an enumeration was made we shallhave to discuss later 
on when describing the social condition of India in this sub-period ; but we 
may state here that while in the preceding sub-period (800-1000) caste was 
fluid and intermarriages between the Indian castes on Anuloma basis took 
place (Vol. II p. 179), such intermarriages ceased in the third sub-period 
(1000-1200) and every caste began to consolidate itself and introduced rigid 
rules of marriage. It was natural that\the Rajputs also should consolidate 
their sub-caste at this time and we are, therefore, doubly sure that this 
enumeration of 36 clans was made during the 11th century. Nay we even 
surmise from the very interesting verse noted later on in one of these 
inscriptions of Govindachandra (I. A. XVII p.15 made as Yavaraja, which 
contains more popular ideas than any other inscription quoted in the 
appendix), that the consolidation of the solar and lunar race Kshatriya 
clans must hajve taken place in the orthodox revival under Chandra the 
first Gahadavala king. Now as the enumeration of 36- families was made 
at this time, if Gahadavala had been a clan name, it would most assuredly 
have been enumerated in the list separately. The supposition may be 
made that the enumeration was made before the rise of the Gahadavalas 
of Kanauj, say, in the first half of the 11th century and it is hence that the 
name Cahadavala does not appear in the list. But surely Chanda Bardai 
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recited the names of the 36 royal families at the time of Prithviraja and 
Jaichand when the Gahadavalas were in their glory, and most assuredly 
the name could not have been omitted from this list of Chand. It was 
impossible that such a powerful Rajput family as that of Jaichand should 
have been omitted by Chand when even minor families found mention in 
the list. Wo hold this list in the Rasa to be the oldest we have (Vol. 1I 
p. 22); but supposing that the Ras& isa fabrication throughout of the 
sixteenth century A. D. (wethink it is an amplification of an original 
nucleus made about that time) and that Gaharwars being not considered 
good Rajputs were omitted in the list of the 36, we have still two other 
lists, viz. the Jain list and the Kumarap4@la-charita lists given by Tod which 
are very old but later than the rise of the Gahadavalas, as the date of 
Kumarapala, we have seen, is 1143-1173 and Kumarap4la-charita must be 
necessarily later. But these lists also do not mention the Gaharwars as 
a separate clan. In the days of Jaichand and at least a century or two later 
the Gahadavalas must have been famous in India and their name could not 
have been omitted from the lists, which again had ample opportunity to 
mention their name as the names enumerated therein fall short of 36, the 
accepted number. Indeed in the Rambha-manjari drama by Nayachandra 
dated about 1400 A. D.in which Jaichand is the hero, in the very first 
epithet applied to him by the Sutradhara we have a reference to this list. 
Jaichand is said to bg the forehead ornament of the 36 royal clans* of Iksh- 
vakuvaméa. It is, therefore, certain that Gahadavala was not the name of 
a clan but of a family based on the town of residence. To what principal 
clan did these Gahadavala kings belong? Very probably to the Rathod 
clan whose name is included in the list of 36. There is, in our view, a 
strong indication of this in the Badaun Rashtraktta inscription the date 
of which has not been ascertained but which certainly is anterior to the 
fall of Jaichand ; as it mentions that one king of the line, Madanap4la, 
made incursions of Hamira impossible (See E. I. I, p. 64). Now this 
inscription opens witht} the expression “ protected by the arms of the kings 
belonging to the famous and Akhila (all-pervading) Rashtrakita clan’”’. 
This suggests that the Rashtrakuta kula consisted of many branches and 
they protected or reigned over the whole of Panch@la which included Kanayj. 
Indeed the kingdom of Kanauj was always knownas the kingdom of Panchala 
(Al-Beruni states that Kanauj was famous for Pandavas meaning the Pan- 
chalas who were their foremost supporters ard Draupadi belonged to their 
country). The word Akhila in this verse would be meaningless if it did 
not refer to the other Rashtrakuta branches ruling in Panchala itself. 
This is a very old authority dating from before the last days of Jaichand 
to hold that Jaichand was also a Rathod as he is everywhere represented 
to be inlater histcry. And thereis uo other family among the 36 clans 
to which the Gahadavalas have been assigned as a branch in any tradition 
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orrecord and we mey conclude that the Gaharwars of U P. and the 
Rathods of Jodhpur a) one olan viz. Rashtaktta. 


The reasois which are alleged as going against this conclusion are 
according to ¢ ar view, of no great validity. The gotra of Gaharwars is 
now no doubt KaSyapa, but it is likely that the Gahadavala direct descen- 
dants being deprived of their greatness could not maintain regular 
Purohits as kings do and can, and gradually lost memory of their gotra. 
When on rare occasions the gotrotchara becomes necessary, to those who 
do not recollect their gotra, the KaSyapa gotra is usually assigned. Or 
more probably the Gah&rwars took other Purohitasin their days of 
adversity 2nd following the dictum of Vijnanesvara that Kshatriyas bave 
no gotras of their own but have to take the gotras of their Purohitas 
adopted a new gotra, viz. KaSyapa. Perhaps the descendants of Sibaji in 
Jodhpur may have adopted a new gotra (Gautama) similarly, the original 
gotra of the Gahadav&ls being Kasyapa; but the probability is otherwise for 
in the Rambha-manjari drama of Nayachandra king Jaichand addresses 
his queen as ‘ornament of the Kasyapa gotra’. (Among Rajput kings it is 
usual to address queens by their paternal gotra or kula as Chauhani &c.)- 
The inscriptions of the Gahadavalas do not unfortunately mention their 
gotra; indeed inscriptions of the Rajput families of the time do not usually 
mention their gotras. We personally made careful enquiries at Kanauj 
to find out, from sore Brahmin family, this gotra or to discover some 
old paper relati.g to the much-tulked-of Rajastya sacrifice performed by 
Jaichand at which the ancestors of noted Kanaujia Brahmin families acted 
as priests but no clue could be got to the gotra of Jaichand. The differ- 
ence of gotra for the above reasons does not, in our view, invalidate the 
conclusion we have arrived at. 


Nor does the fact that Rathods and Gaharwars intermarry. The fact 
is disputed by many; but even if it is admitted, we cannot thereby sup- 
pose that they were not one clan before. Indeed some Kshatriya clans 
have begun to marry within the clan itself especially in the Panjab and we 
were told at Jammu that evenin the same gotra, after 25 generations, a 
Smriti text allowed inter-marriage. Though this is incorrect, it is un- 
deniable that inter-manriages have begun to take place in the same clan. 
And as Gaharwar has later become practically a separate clan being men- 
tioned in the fourth list of Tod, such rare intermarriages might take place 
now and then. It may, however, be noted that the rule of exogamy is 
strictly observed by the Rajputs of Rajputana based on the enumeration 
of 36 clans though perhaps the gotraruleis not observed. Thus, for in- 
stance, the Jadejas and the Chudadgamas intermarry though of the same 


gotra and both are outside the older three lists of 36 clans, being men- 
tioned in the fourth as separate clans. 


Lastly, the suggestion that Gaharwars are looked down upon by other 
Rajputs is not correct. And if they are, there must be other reasons 
which apply to the Gaharwars of the present day. The fact now known 
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that the ruling family of Kanauj was Gahadavala must finally set at rest 
such an idea, for Jaichand and Govindachandra and Chandra were considered 
best Rajputs of their days. It is suggested by Sir Vincent Smith that the 
Gahadavalas were originally Bhars. There is no proof whatever of this 
supposition. There is an important verse” in the interesting inscription 
of Madanapala-Govindchandra already noticed (I. A. XVIII p.15) 
which may be quotedin this connection. The verse may be translated 
thus; “When the two famous races of Kshatriyas born of the Sun and the 
Moon were desolate, the creator thinking that the whole world is nearly 
void of the sound of Veda recitation inclined his mind to incarnate himeelf 
to re-establish the ways of religion as also to rehabilitate the two famous 
races of Kshatriyas”. ‘ Then there was born in the above family king Sri- 
Chandradeva orest-jewel of kings and he dispelled the darkness caused by 
the insolent soldiers of the enemy”. This shows that Chandra, the founder 
of the Gahadavala family, was then popularly considered as having 
rehabilitated the solar and lunar race Kshatriyas and the Vedic religion. 
It seems clear that he was looked upon as an orthodox Kshatriya who was 
well-versed, like Rama, in both Veda and the Dhanurveda-vidyad. This 
also shows that there was a great slaughter before that time of Kshatriyas 
by the forces of Mahmud and his successor Masa’ud and also a great 
relaxation in the observance of the Vedic religion in the conduct of the 
remnant. Chandradeva Gahadavala was, therefore, properly enough looked 
upon as an incarnation of Brahma himself, the first reciter of the Veda 
and the creator of Brahmins and Kshatriyas. It cannot, therefore, be sup- 
posed that the Gahadavala family of Kanauj could in those days have been 
looked down upon as lower grade Kshatriya; andit ought to have been 
enumerated among the 36 royal clans; and was in fact included under the 
chief clan name Rathod. 


Before closing we may mention two other inferences which arise 
from the above verses, viz. that in the first half of the 12th century the 
Kshatriya races were looked upon as only two and not three including the 
Agni-vaméa. The word vaméa again is used in two senses, viz. race and olan 
as it is used in these two senses in the above verses as also in the verses 
fromthe Rasa quoted in Vol. II p. 22, enumerating the 36 vaméas, And 
thirdly at this period the theory that there are no Kshatriyas in the Kali 
age had not come into existence or into currency in northern India at least 
where this inscription was recorded wherein Brahma is described as actu- 
ally rehabilitating the solar and lunar races of Kshatriyas by inoarnating 
himself as Chandradeva. Tkis corroborates the view we have maintaincd 
in Volume II Appendix IV p. 312-317. 
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NOTE 2—DO THE RATHODS OR GAHADAVALAS BELONG 
TO THE DECCAN? 


The Rathods of Jodhpur and Bikaner are, according to our view, dis- 
tinct from the Rashtrakttas of Malkhed described in Volume II, as they 
in their inscriptions describe themselves as Chandravaméi, being descended 
from Satyaki. But the Rathods of Jodhpur-Bikaner and also the Gahada- 
valas of Kanauj are Suryavamési from their records and insoriptions. 
If they, therefore, came from the Deccan, they must have belonged to a 
separate clan bearing the same official name Rashtrakuta. Did they, how- 
ever, come from the Deccan as is generally believed? We will discuss this 
question in this note from bardic records as also from the Rambha-manjari 
Natika in which Jaichand is the hero. 


The Gahadavalas in their inscriptions do not say that they came from 
the Deccan as the Senas of Bengal in their inscriptions distinotly say that 
they came from Karnata and call themselves Karnata-Kshatriyas. But 
non-mention is not conclusive unless the mention is necessary. The offic 
cial bardic record book in the Bikaner State Library states that the Rathods 
originally belonged to Ayodhya and a king thence went direot to Kanauj 
and took possession of it. This is, however, not quite reliable, as Kanauj 
is known, in historic times from about 400 A. D. to the 11th century A. D., 
to have been in the possession of the Maukharis, the Vardhanas, the 
Varmas and the Pratihadras (see Vol. IandII). Moreover, this record 
mentions Jaichand and his father Bijepal, but not Govindachandra and 
his ancestors. The bardic record at Jodhpur does not also give Govinda- 
chandra and his predecoszors. In one bardic book at Jodhpur, no reference 
ig made to the Ceccun as at Bikaner, but in anotherit is stated that a 
king named Nandap@la son of Vipula became king of Karnataka and his 
descendants came to Kanauj and Jaichand son of Bijepal is given as the 
last. Bijepal’s father’s name is given as Abhaichand (which may be 
another name cf Govindachandra). His father’s name is given as Brahma 
and Chandra is stated in inscriptions to be an incarnation of Brahma, This 
tradition, therefore, may be taken toindicate that the Gahadavalas came 
from the Deccan Karnataka. But the name of Kalyan city is not mention- 
ed even in this record. 


In the corresponding record with the R&ajapurohita, the heading of the 
whole record is given as ‘Ayodhya, then Konkana Deéa, Gada Kalyana 
Karnataka desa, then Kanauj”. This is again ambiguous; for there is a 
Kalyan both in the Konkan as also in Karnataka. The latt-r Kalyan was, 
however, founded by Somesvara Chalukya about the latter half of the 
lith century and the Gahadavalas could not have come fromthere. It 
may, however, be that they first went to Konkan, and thence to Karnataka, 
and finally thence to Kanauj. 

Notwithstanding this ambiguity, there are indications that the 
Rathods alias Gahadavalas came from the Deccan. In the first place, the 
word Rashtraktta as the name of an officer is fonnd in southern insocrip- 
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tions only. In fact the word Rashtra as denoting a kingdom or province 
is found in the Deccan only (see the Malla Rashtra, Gopa Rashtra and 

Pandu Rashtra of the Mahabharata and Rashtrika of ASoko inscriptions). 
Secondly, the tradition at Jodhpur is that the family goddess idol was 

brought from the Deccan by a Rathod prince named Khes (ancestor of the 

Jodhpur family) and is called by the Deccani name Naganechi. Thirdly, it 
is strange to discover a Marathi passage in the Rambha-manjari Natika of 
Nayachandra Suri who wrote this drama about 200 years after Jaichand 

who is the hero. The customary eulogy of Vaitalikas in the beginning ofthe 

first act in which the praises of Jaichand are sung is, strangely enough, iné 
Marathi, though nearly the whole of the drama is in the courtly Mahara- 

shtri or Sauraseni Prakrit. This passage is worth quoting and we do it 

below.* It may indicate that Nayachandra was a Jain pandit from the 

Deccan’; but it is more indicative of the probability that the family bards of 
Jaichand must have belonged tothe Deccan and that it was customary to 

sing these praises in Marathi. The Gahadavala family thus seems to have 

come from the Deccan and the tradition was still current in Nayachandra 

Suri’s time. In the tenth and eleventh centuries, the Kshatriyas of the 

south and north were not differentiated and the Deccan Gahadavalas were 

indeed looked upon as best Rajputs, as the very first epithet of Jaichand 

in this drama proves, This Deccan Rashtrakuta clan eeems to have 

spread over the whole of Northern India from Badsun to Mithila as 

inscriptions of the 11th century A. D. prove, and one breach of it which 

conquered Kanauj was called Gahadavala. We must indeed state here 

that these Rashtrakitas of the Deccan must have come there from the 

north originally, as all Kshatriyas or Aryans oame to the Deccan from the 

north-west. We even find the name Rashtrika in the north in an edict 

of Asoka, and the Rashtraktitas must have come to the Deccan from 

the Panjab originally. 

Before concluding we may draw the attention of the reader to two 
important facts which appear from this drama though we have noticed 
them elsewhere. The very first epithet is that the Gahadavalas were 
considered the forehead-ornament of the 36 royal clans, thus showing that 
the Gahadavalas, if they had been a separate olan, ought to have found a 
mention in the old lists of the 36 royal families. Secondly, Jaichand ad- 
dresses his chief queen as Kasyapa-kula-nandini in this drama. As among 
the Rajputs queens are distinguished by their parent’s family names, such 
as Chauhani, etc., even in modern times, this indicates that the queen’s 
father belonged to the KaSyapa gotra and that, therefore, the gotra of 
the Gahadavdlas could not have been Kasyapa « or Sandilya. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE PALAS OF BENGAL. 


We gave the history of the Palas of Bengal during the 
Second sub-period of our history in Vol. II Chap. IX ending 
with Mahipadla I. The Pala dynasty continued to rule through- 
out. the third sub-period (1000-1200) also,a remarkable case of 
long-lived kingly line as Sir Vincent Smith rightly remarks. 
We may, however, divide it into two portions which curiously 
enough fall at Mahipala I about the beginning of this sub-period. 
It is a fact mentioned in most Pala records that Mahipala or 
his father lost the kingdom about this time. It is usually 
stated that Mahipala won back the paternal kingdom which 
had been taken possession of by persons who were not entitled 
to it.* (See Sarnath inscription dated 1026 A. D. I. A. XIV 
p. 136). Sir Vincent Smith has given in I. A. 1906 a list of Pala 
kings with detailed information of all their records found till 
then and has also given their genealogy as also probable dates 
of accession of the Pala kings. We give at the end this gene- 
alogy from Mahipala I onwards with the dates of each king. 
Now the accession of Mahipala is placed by Smith in 980 A. D. 
as Mahipala is said to have reigned long andin Insc. No. 17 
the regnal year of this king is given ‘as 48. If then we take 
Mahip4la’s accession as 980 A. D. we must also hold that his 
kingdom must have been seized by outsiders or false claimants 
about this time and not earlier. Unfortunately, no Pala 
inscription mentions the nature of the usurpation or the name 
of the usurpe:. We made a surmise in the last volume (p. 141) 
that the shock given by Mahmud’s invasions may have 
reached Bengal. Of course it is not possible that Mahomedan 
Turks came in those days so far east, but it is possible that dis- 
possessed Rajputs of the Panjab or the North-western province 
may have sought for some territory to rule so far east, as dis- 
possessed Rajput kings always did in Indian history (witness 
the Sisodias going to Nepal after being driven by. Allauddin 
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out of Chitor or the Rathods going to Marwad from Kanauj 
after Jaichand’s defeat). Now the Dinajpur inscription pub. 
lished in J. R. A. S. Bengal 19i1 mentions a Kamboja king of 
Gauda building a temple of Siva*™ in Dinajpur and it is sug- 
gested that its date Saka 888 or 966 A. D. brings it near this event 
and that a Kamboja king (Kamboja is western Tibet) might have 
invaded Gauda and founded his power there. From this king 
or his successor Mahipala must have recovered the kingdom 
of Gauda belonging to~his father. This, however, is too early; 
for this dispossession is not mentioned as taking place in the 
time of Vigrahapala who ruled probably from 960 to 980. This 
inscription does not state that the Kamboja took possession of 
the kingdom of the Palas, nor do the Pala inscriptions mention 
that their kingdom was seized by a Kamboja king. It is 
further possible that some Gauda feudatory may have caused this 
trouble and he may eventually have been ousted by Mahipala. 


Whatever the true account of this dispossession, Mahbi- 
pala I began a new life of the Pala dynasty and ruled justly 
and vigorously for 48 years and more. Ofall the Pala kings 
he is the best remembered and “ songsin his honour are 
still to be heard in remote corners of Orissa and Kuch Bihar.”’ 
His kindom extended to the west over Magadha and Bihar 
and included northern and eastern Bengal and even Orissa 
and Assam. His reign was marked by the revival of Bud- 
dhism and Dharmapala and other holy men from Magadha 
went to Tibet in 1013 and did much to restore the religion of 
Gautama to honour in that country (Smith p. 400). Atiéa, 
another missionary from Vikramasila went to Tibet in the 
reign of Nayapala the successor of Mahipala in 1042 A. D, 
Mahipala I reigned according to Smith from 980 to 1038 when 
his son Nayapala succeeded him and he was succeeded by 
his son Vigrahapala III in:1059 and he is credited with having 
defeated Karna of Chedi who was extending his power dur- 
ing the decline of the Pratihara emperors to the east of 
Benares and particularly in Champaranya. His Amagachhi 
inscription has been noticed in Vol. II and has been thrice 
edited once by Kielhorn (I. A. XXI p. 97) correcting Dr. 
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Hornle’s edition (I. A. XIV p. 164) and lastly by R. D. Bannerji. 
In 1080 Vigrahapala died and he was succeeded by his cidest 
son Mahipala II. The Pala line in its second life had flourish- 
ed for a hundred years and its power began to decline. 
Mahipala II imprisoned his brothers and began to rule op- 
pressively. This led toa rebellion of the Kaivartas headed 
by one Divyoks. Mahipdla was killed in this rebellion and 
he was succeeded ior a short time by his younger brother 
Surapéla. But the power of the Kaivartas in Varendra (North 
Bengal) was unbroken and Divyoka was succeeded there by 
his son Bhima. But Ramapala who was the youngest son of 
Vigrshapala [II was a vigorous and capable king and succeed- 
ing Surapala made preparations to conquer Varendra (his 
seat of government was still probably Monghyr in Gauda or 
western Bengal). And assisted by his maternal uncle Ma- 
hana, feudatory king of Mithila, a Rashtrakita by clan and 
other feudatories and some allies one of whom was Devara- 
kshita king of Pithi, Ramapala conquered Bhima who was 
eventually killed and established his power in Varendra. 
These details are found from a poem every verse of which is 
double-meaning composed by Sandhyakara Nandison of the 
minister for peace and war of Ramapadla himself and thus 
almost a contemporary record. It is written from Paun- 
dravardhana capital of Varendra and it relates the story 
of Ramapala dy one meaning and of Rama the demigod and 
ruler of Ayodhya by another meaning. There is a commen- 
tary on the poem which enables one to understand the first 
canto only. The other three cantos remain unexplored and 
Taraprasad Shastri who gives these details in his paper pub- 
lished in Proceedings R. A. 8S. Bengal 1900, on this Rama- 
charita, is right when he observes that much historical in- 
formation remains buried in these cantos of double-meaning 
verses (p. 73). 


But fortunately for us, these facts are confirmed by the 
very important Sarnath inscription of Kumaradevi queen of 
Govindchandra published in E. I. IX (p. 319). This inscription 
is extremely important as it furnishes valuable information 
about three Rajput families, the Palas, the Rashtrakitas and the 
Gahadavalas. We will give it in detail in respect of these kingly 
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families beginning with the Palas. It is stated that Rama- 
pala’s prosperity was secured by his maternal uncle Mathana, 
king (feudatory lord) of Anga, by conquering Devarakshita 
king of Pithi who had troubled him.* Where this Pithi was 
cannot be decided though Stein Konow who publishes this 
inscription thinks it is Pithapura in Vengi country. Mahana 
is described as a fearless warrior in Gauda and therefore was 
a feudatcry of Ramapdala, king of Gauda and is also called 
Angapa or ruler of Anga or Mithila. Now he had s daugh’er 
uamed Sankaradevi whom he gave to Devarakshita after 
defeating him in the usual Rajput manner. From them was 
born the famous queen Kumadradevi who founded the Bauddha 
Vihara commemorated by the inscription. It seems, there- 
fore, that Devarakshita was a Buddhist and his daughter 
Kumaradevi was also Baudha. She was married te Govinda- 
chandrs, though a staunch Hindu, whose family is described 
as Gihadavd4ls family and whose father was Madanachandra 
and grand-father Chandra.t The word Kshatravam$a applied 
to the Gahadavalas shows that they were then considered as 
good Kshatriyas. Similarly Mahana is also described as 
crest-jewel of Kshatriyas and hence was also a Rajput. In 
the Ramacharita above noted he is stated to be a Rashtra- 
kita or Rathod. His sister was Ramapadla’s mother which 
shows that Ramapala was also a Kshatriya. Devarakshita 
to whom Mahana’s daughter was married must also have 
been a Rejput. It will be noted that this relation does not 
contradict the theory propounded by us that Rashtrakttas 
and Gahadavadlas were one clan; for here Devarakshita’s 
daughter by a Rashtrakita-born princess married a Gahada- 
vala i. e. the daughter’s daughter of a Réshtrakuta married 
a Gahadavala and thus there was no inter-marriage between 
Rashtrakitas and Gahadavalas. An important fact, though 
not connected with the Palas, may be noted here about 
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Govindachandra who was in possession of Benares as we 
already know. In this inscription it is stated that he was an in- 
earnation of Hari who was asked by Hara to protect Varanasi 
defiled from Turushka soldiers.* Stein Konow thinks that this 
indicates that there were raids on Benares in the days of 
Govindachandra. But the sense of the above line may be 
taken as protecting Benares polluted (already) from Turkish 
soldiers. It would not be proper to connect “from Turkish 
soldiers ” with the word protect; for the word polluted as 
applied to Benares would be unmeaning unless we take the 
above expression with the word ‘ polluted’ and say that the 
pollution came from Turkish ‘soldiers. This inscription no 
doubt confirms the fact that Benares was raided once by 
Turkish soldiers but it refers to past pollution and we may 
well take this as a reference to the raid by Ahmed Niatagin. 
In the translation given by Konow the word ‘ dushtam’ or 
polluted seems to have been omitted by oversight (verse 16 p. 327). 


Although this inscription is not dated, the relations men- 
tioned viz. that Ramapdla was Mahana’s sister’s son and 
Kumaradevi queen of Govindachandra was his daughter’s 
daughter make it clear that Ramapala preceded Govinda- 
chandra. His accession is placed by Smith in 1080 A. D. 
properly and he ruled vigorously over the whole of Bengal 
for a longtime. His conquest of Mithila as also his fight 
with Bhima are mentioned in the Kamauli inscription of 
Vaidyadeva (E. I. II, p. 350) wherein his son Kumarapala is 
mentioned as the overlord of Kamartipa in a double-meaning 
verse stating that he like Rama killed Ravana in the form 
of Bhima and had also obtained the land (daughter) of Mithila.t 
This shows that the rebellious Bhima was a very powerful 
chieftain and fighting him was as difficult as the crossing of 
the ocean by Rama. This rebellion is also referred to in 
J. R. A. 8S. Benga) LXIX p. 68 to be noted further on in 
speaking of Kumarapala. 
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Ramapala was succeeded in 1130 by his son Kumarapala 
referred to above in E. I. II and he was succeeded by his 
son Gopala III in 1136 A. D. Nothing particular is found 
recorded of them and the name of the last has only been 
known recently from a record of Madanapala (his uncle) who 
succeeded him in about 1140 A. D. A copperplate grant of 
his has been found and published in J. R. A.S. Bengal IXIX 
part I (p. 66) which makes the interesting statement that the 
village was granted as Dakshina to a Brahmin for reading 
the whole Mahabharata to his queen Chitramatika ; which 
shows that the king though a Buddhist was favourably in- 
clined towards Brahmins and that his queen was a Hindu who 
heard the whole Mahabharata recited to her by a Brahmin. 
We find that these Pala grants are usually made in the 
Paundravardhana Bhukti or Varendra i.e. North Bengal where 
Sena grants are also made. The Sena kings enjoyed power 
chiefly in Eastern Bengal and probably divided power in 
Northern Bengal, West Bengal and Magadha with Bihar being 
probably under the Palas. We do not know much of the 
political events in Madanapaia’s days, but itis probable that 
the power of the Palas must have declined in his time. 
Madanapala was succeeded by his son Govindapala in 1161 
A. D. definitely, as an inscription in V. S. 1232 in the 14th 
year of his reign has been found (Smith’s list J. A. 1909 
No. 30). He was succeeded by a king named Mahindrapala 
mentioned in inscriptions, the last one found being dated 
1193 A. D. He is identified with the king Indradyumna of 
local tradition who is said to have been destroyed by the 
Mahomedan invader Mahammad Bakhtyar Khilji. 


It is a pity that Bengal wasin the 12th century divided 
into two strong kingdoms opposing each other, that of Monghyr 
or West Bengal ruled by the Palas and that of Gaur or Eastern 
Bengal ruled by the Senas. The division of authority in the 
same province, practically self-contained and united by race 
and language, led to the weakeniug of both and the difference 
of religion must have contributed to the same effect. That effect 
was the almost easy and bloodless conquest of both by a foreign 
power and of a differenf faith as we shall have to show later on, 
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The chronology of the Palas fortunately is not much in dis- 
pute and we give the genealogy of this second section of the 
Pala line with dates of inscriptions found and probable dates 
of accession of each king suggested by Sir Vincent Smith (I. A. 
1999). These‘dates will help us to tolerably settle the vexed 
chronology of the Sena kings of Eastern Bengal. 


GENEALOGY OF THE PALA KINGS OF BENGAL. 
(Sir V. Smith. I. A. 1909 p. 244). 
I Moahipala I ac 980 Ins. 1026 


| 
II Nayapala ac 1032 Ins. 1042 
IIL Vigrahapa'a II]. ac. 1057 
| prnenee © 
| ul | 
IV Mahipala II ac, 1080 V Strapala ac. 1082 VI Rampala Yakéapala 
| ac- 108 4 
§ i 
VII Kumiarapala ac. 1180 IX Madanapdla ac. 1146 


m. Chitramatika 
VIII Gopala III ac. 1136 
X Govindapala ac. 1164 


In 1175, 1178 


i 
Xf Mahendrapala ac 1186 Insc. 1193 
identified with Indradyumna of tradition. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE SENAS OF LAKHNAUTI (BENGAL), 


The Sena kings of Bengal, though only principally three, 
have been the subjects of much controversy; not only are the 
facts meagre and ambiguous, but historians and antequarians 
have also unfortunately looked at them with one bias or 
another. The Mahomedan historians have written with great 
exaggeration, perhaps in this case only, heightening the 
audacity of Mahammad Bakhtyar and the pusillanimity of 
Lakshmanasena of Bengal; while Hindu researchers have 
written about the Senas with a bias naturally in favour of this 
last Hindu king of Bengal. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar again with 
his usual bias in favour of the non-Aryan origin of Rajputs, 
looks upon these Senas as foreign Brahmins or priests turned 
into Kshatriyas, while the modern Senas of Bengal who are 
Vaidyas by caste (a sub-caste born of the mixture of Brahmins 
and Vaisyas) look upon these Senas as Vaidyas, It is, 
therefore, necessary to discuss these points in detail giving 
first the history of the Sena family so far as is practicable in 
this state of divergence of views. 


The initial history of the Senas is given clearly in the 
Deopara stone inscription published in E. I. I (p. 300). The 
inscription states that a chief from the Deccan (a Dakshinatya) 
named Samantasena who was a feudatory under a Karnata 
king and who had fought with and killed there those who had 
come to plunder Karnata territory retired in old age to the 
banks of the Ganges and founded a small kingdom at Kashipur 
in Eastern Bengal.* His son Hemantasena was a powerful 
king and from him and queen YaSsodevi was born Vijayasena 
the first powerful king of the dynasty. He is said in the 
inscription to have conquered the king of Gauda who had 
troubled the king of Kamaripa and also conquered the king of 
Kalinga. Gauda king here means the Pala king of Monghyr 
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in western Bengal and he and the king of Kalinga or Orissa 
were the really powerful kings opposed to the Senas. Vijaya- 
sena was an orthodox Hindu, while the Pala kings were 
Buddhists and this establishment of Sena power may be looked 
‘upon as an assertion of Hinduism, a revival of Hindu orthodoxy 
in Bengal. Indeed the Deopara inscription relates that 
Vijayasena performed many sacrifices. Sir Vincent Smith 
rightly observes that Vijayasena was the first independent king 
of this line and that he wrested much territory from Pala 
kings. But it may be said that Sir V. Smith may not be 
right in assigning 1119 A. D. as the date of his independence, 
It may have been earlier than this. 1119 A. D. is the initial 
date of the Lakshmanasena era, as Kielhorn has proved from 
several inscription dates given in that era and the Saka era; 
and as Abul Fazal gives the starting year of the Sena era as 
1041 Saka. Kielhorn believes that the people of Tirhut are 
wrong in treating the Sena era as starting from 1028 Saka 
(I. A. XIX p. 7). But though this point may be taken as settled, 
the question who started this era and when is one on which 
a great diversence of opinion prevails. Smith proposed the 
following dates for the commencement of the reigns of the 
three kings, SAmanta 1080, Hemanta 1100 and Vijaya 1119 
(E. H. I. ord Edn. p. 419) which means that he looks upon the 
Lakhshmanasena era as founded by him commencing from 
Vijayasena his grand-father’s reign. Gaurishanker Ojha, 
however, states that the era was founded by his son Ballala- 
sena on hearing of the birth of his son Lakshmana when he 
had just conquered the Mithila country (Prachina lipimala 
p. 42-45 and Hindi Tod p: 536). Mr. D. R. Bannerji in publi- 
shing in E. I. XIV (p. 159) a new grant found of Ballallasena 
thinks that the era was founded to commemorate the beginning 
of the reign of Lakshmanasena. The last opinion would seem 
to be the natural and proper interpretation of the starting of 
the era, and indeed Mahomedan evidence, almost contempo- 
raneous, states (Tabakat-i-Nasiri) that Ballalasena died leaving 
his queen pregnant and Lakshmanasena was crowned even in the 
womb of his mother. This may be an absurdity like the other 
absurdities recorded by the Tabakat; but it is at least 
historically correct to say that Lakshmanasena was born in 
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1119 A.D. after the death of his father. And it is natural that he 
should have dated the era founded by him from his birth which 
was also the date of his coming to the throne. But a doubt 
arises when one takes into consideration the fact that 
Lakhmanasena makes a grant in the 7th year of his reign in 
which he calls himself Parama Vaishnava (J. R. A. 8. Bengal 
XLIV part. 1 p. 7). It may easily be supposed that as he reigned 
from birth, he might make a grant when a child of seven 
through his regent. But it cannot be explained how he could 
then be a Parama Vaishnava as his father and grandfather 
appear to be Saivas. The whole question must, we fear, 
remain unsolved owing to the absence of any Vikrama or 
Saka date in the grants of almost all the Sena kings, as 
indeed of the Pala kings, and the grants only give regnal year 
figures for the donor kings. The chronology of these kings can, 
therefore, be given only conjecturally in a double set and 
we give two series of dates as proposed by Sir V. Smith and by 
Mr. R. D. Bannerji. Some also have suggested that there were 
two Lakshmanasenas. But following the Mahomedan tradition 
we will take it that there was only one Lakshmanasena and 
that he died in 1199 A. D. when he was 80 years old, 


Barring dates which we give in the genealogy, the history 
of the Sena kings so far as it is undisputed may be given in brief 
as follows. Vijayasena was the first independent king who 
ruled over a large portion of Eastern Bengal, the Palas ruling 
over Western Bengal. His son Ballalasena was a still more 
powerful king. He conquered Mithila and further reduced the 
power of the Pala kings of Bengal by conquering the Kaivartas 
who had rebelled against them and had imprisoned the Pala king 
Mahip4la II or Ramapala, He was an orthodox Hindu king and 
like other Rajput kings of his time he was a learned man 
himself and a patron of learned men. He wrote the work named 
Danasagara and commenced another work which his son 
Lakshmanasena finished. In old age he retired with his queen to 
Prayaga and there drowned himself in the sacred confluence 
of the two rivers (Gaurishanker). 

He was succeeded by Lakshmanasena who was as great 
a king as his father. The capital of the Senas was Gaura 
atown in the present Malda district in Bengal (which is indeed 
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an ancient town). But Lakshmanasena built another town 
outside its wall and named it Lakshmanavati in the same way 
as other great kings in this sub-period founded towns after their 
names viz: Karna of Chedi founded Karnavati and Vikra- 
manka of Kalyana founded Vikramapura, both near their 
former capitals Tripura and Kalyana. Lakshmanasena was 
powerful enough to found an era of his own like Vikrama of 
Kalyan or Jaisimha of Anhilwad. The starting year of this 
era is 1119 A. D. as settled by Kielhorn and the era, unlike the 
other two eras, is still prevalent in Tirhut. 

Like his father, Lakshmanasena was himself a learned man 
and a patron of learned men. Noted Sanskrit pandits whose 
works still survive, floating on the surface of the ocean of time, 
sat in his court such as Halayudha, Umapatidhara, Sarana 
Govardhanacharya, Dhoyi, Jayadeva ( author of Gitagovinda ) 
and Sridharadfsa. The king was a Vaishnava as he distinctly 
calls himself so in his records while his ancestors were Saivas 
and the modern poets who sing the praises of Hari in Bengal 
perhaps go back to his time. He was the pioneer of the worship 
of Hari in Bengal as his father was the rehabilitator of the 
Varnasrama, Dharma as also the founder of the curious system 
of Kulina marriages, both of which facts we shall have to notice 
in our general survey of the country in this _ sub-period. 
“Lakshmanasena was a monarch of exceptional personal quali- 
ties. Trustworthy persons affirm that no one, great or small, 
suffered injustice at his hands and his generosity was prover- 
bial” (E. H. I. p. 400, Smith.) 

About the end of this king we will speak in another chapter; 
but the Sena power as the overlords of the whole of Bengal 
came to an end with him, the country being mostly conquered 
by the Mahomedans. But Sena kings continued to rule in 
further Bengal till about the end of the thirteenth century. 
Madhavasena, Kesgavasena and Visvaripa Sena, three sons of 
Lakshmanasena ruled in Vikramapura and grants of Kesava 
and Visvarupa have been found. It appears from the Tabakat 
that when Nasiruddin invaded Lakhnauti, the Khilji rebellious 
governor had gone eastwards against the Rajas of Bang or 
Bastern Bengal (who could have been none but Sena kings). 
Pandit Gaurishanker states (Hindi Tod p. 438) that Danuja- 
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madhava who perhaps for the above cause had left Vikrama- 
pura and settled in Chandradvipa assisted Balban'to punish 
the rebellious governor of Lakhnauti by preventing his escape 
by water, and that four kings ruled in succession after Danuja- 
madhava in Chandrapur, the last being Jayadeva with whom 
the Sena dynasty ended. 


Having given this short sketch of the Sena kings so far as 
their history has been made out, we will conclude with notic- 
ing the disputed question as to who these kings were by caste. 
The other disputed question as to how Lakhnauti fell 
we will, as stated before, discuss in our last chapter. It is 
maintained by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar that these Sena kings be- 
longed to the Brahmakshatra caste which is even now found 
all over India. But it is clear that these Sena kings were 
Aryan Kshatriyas or Rajputs belonging to the lunarrace. They 
were neither Brahmakshatra by caste as Dr. Bhandarkar main- 
tains nor Vaidya as the modern Vaidyas of Benga! believe. 
For the Deopara inscription noted above distinctly begins with 
the statement that Sdmantasena was born in the lunar vaméa. 
Now this statement can only be made about a Rajput, for nei- 
ther Brahmakshatras nor Vaidyas have any solar race or lunar 
race distinction. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, obsessed with the 
bias noted in the beginning, directs his attention only to the 
word ‘Brahmakshatriyanam’ in the verse about Samantasena 
and omits to notice that in the very preceding verse, these kings 
are said to be born in the lunar race. The word Brahmaksha- 
triyandm requires to be construed consistent with the above 
statement so as only to apply to Rajputs. We have already 
noted in Vol. II that the word is often used in connection with 
Rajputs of the orthodox faith and mode of living. It is true 
that the translation given by Kielhorn is wrong as Brahmins 
cannot be brought into this epithet which really means “the 
head garland of the families (not of Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
but of Kshatriyas alone) who are endowed with Brahma or 
Vedic greatness ( Brahmopeta-Kshatriyanam). In fact the 
epithet ‘Brahmavadin’ in the preceding line applied to 
Samantasena leads to the same meaning. The orthodox 
Kshatriyas, as opposed to the Buddhists or other Kshatriyas. 
often prided themselves upon being called Brehma-Kshotriya. 
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There is no reference to any caste in this epithet as the caste is 
settled by the preceding verse which states that they were born 
in the lunar race and therefore could be none else but Rajputs. 


But even granting that this epithet indicates the parti- 
cular caste Brahmakshastra, as Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar believes, 
what ground is there for the further observation which he 
makes and which is quoted by Sir Vincent Smith with 
approval (H. A. I. 3rd Edn. p. 420) viz: “In my opinion, as 
stated elsewhere, these were Brahmins of new tribes afterwards 
turned Kshatriyas before their final mergence into the Hindu 
society” ? The suggestion is wholly gratuitous and has no 
basis. It is impossible to argue that because they were called 
Brahma-kshatriya and were a separate caste, therefore, they 
belonged to new and foreign tribes and were originally 
Brahmins who subsequently became Kshatriyas and this 
change took place before they were recognised finally as 
Brahmakshatras. We have already discussed this question at 
length in Vol. II and can only say that this inference arises 
from bias and Sir Vincent Smith has also accepted it from the 
same bias in favour of the theory of the foreign origin of many 
Rajput families. 

The matter is not left to mere inference from the lunar 
vamsa mentioned of these Senas, but is settled by the express 
word Kshatriya used in the Madharinagar grant of Laksh- 
manasena published in Proceedings Bengal R. A. 8. Vol. V. p. 
467 where the birth of Sdmantasena is stated to be in the 
Karnatakshatriya family of Virasena. Whether Virasena the 
founder of the family was a Dakshinatya or Karnata is not of 
much moment. Dakshinadtya, the word used in the earlier 
Vijayasena record of Deopara, means usually a Maratha- 
country Brahmin or Kshatriya. But the distinction between 
a Maratha and a Karnata Kshatriya isillusory. Andin those 
days even the distinction between a northern and southern 
Kshatriya had not become acute as intermarriages continued to 
take place between these Kshatriyas. And when these 
Kshatriyas went to Bengal, they became for all practical 
purposes Bengali; for they not only married with northern 
Kshatriyas but their servants and officers were entirely drawn 
from Bengal. A Karnataka or Maratha Kshatriya founding a 
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kingdom in Bengal in those days was vastly different from 
& Maratha chief like Scindia in modern days founding a 
kingdom in northern India which is principally governed by 
men from the Deccan with which their marriage relations still 
continue. The Sena kings, therefore, were completely Bengalis 
though they preserved the memory of their having come from 
the Deccan. Curiously enough, two noted northern Kshatriya 
families preserve the tradition of their having come from the 
Deccan-Karnataka especially from Kalyana. This is, however, of 
no moment as Kshatriyas then all over India were one and we 
may conclude by reiterating that the Sena kings of Lakhnauti 
were Rajputs and Kshatriyas* by caste and not of the modern 
Brahmakshatra nor of the Vaidya caste. The word Brahma- 
kshatra applied to them indicates their orthodoxy. Indeed Sir 
Vincent Smith himself states that “his (Lakshmanasena’s) 
family, we are told, was respected by all the chiefs of 
Hindustan and he was considered to hold the rank of here- 
ditary Khalif or spiritual head of the country.” 


©The Senas are thought to be Dravidians and probably Cholas but Dravidas are entirely 
distinct from Karp%takas and they cannoct have been descended from the Cholas. 


NOTE:—CHRONOLOWY OF THE SENAS. 


The question of the dates of the Sena kings, three only in importance, 
bristles with so many difficulties that one almost despairs at arriving at 
teuth in connection with the dates of kings who ruled cnly sight hundred 
yearsago. Wo have, therefore, decided to give the chronology of these 
kings in a double set of dates as follows. 


GENEALOGY OF SENA KINGS. 


According to According to 
Sir V. Smith. Mr. R. D. Banneriic 
Samantasena 
Hemantasena 
i 
i Vijayasena Ac, .1419°A]D: Ac, 1080 A. D. 
! 
2 Ballalasena Mere alee » 1400 , 
3 Lakshmanasens y LETOUIL: x. tS: eS 
i reas A ; er | 
4 Madhevasena 5 Kosavasena 6 Visvaripasena 
Ac. 1205 (?) Ac. 1205. Asc. 1220, 


7 Suddhasena 
ac. 1225 


8 Lakshmanasena 
ac. 1243. 


The name of the last king we take from Ain-i-Akbari which gives 
the traditional catalogue of Sena kings as it was accepted in the days of 
Akbar ( 1556-1605) i. e, about three hundred years after the last king. 
It gives the years of the rule of each king and to Suddhasena it assigns 18 
years and to Lakshmaniya the last three years. Now the Tabakat was 
written about 1250 A. D. i.e. some years after the death of this second 
Lakshmanasena. It is, therefore, possible that there were two Lakshmana- 
senas and in the oral exaggerated account which the author of the Tabakat 
heard from two illiterate Afghan soldiers in the army of Mahammad 
Bakhtyar, the two Lakshmanasenas were jumbled. The existence of two 
Lakshmanasenas has been questioned and we inclize to the belief that 
there was only one king of that name; especially as Pandit Gaurishanker 
does not give this name but gives the name Danujamadhava. But if we 
belinve that there was another Lakshmanasena, a great-grandson of the 
first and that he started the era known as Lakshmanagzena era, many of 
the difficulties yhich otherwise appear are ramoved. Of coursa we must 
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gtant that he started the era not from his own coronation but from the 
establishment of the Sena power by Vijayasena as taken by Sir Vincent 
Smith. This is not a now suggestion and it solves, according tc our view, 
many problems connected with the disputed chronology of Sena kings. 
The era was started by the last king or by Danuja-Madhava and named 
after the greatest king of the Sena line. 

This first explains why no Sena grant uses this era. We find that 
even Lakshmanasena’s grants do not use this era but that they use regnal 
years. Nay even the Bakerganj grant of Kesavasona does not use thie 
era. Secondly, Lakshmanasena died in the 80th year of this era and Was, 
therefore, supposed by Mahomedan informers that be was 80 years old when 
he died and that he was crowned even when he was in the womb. Thirdly, 
the expres:ion #agsnntataqemmdiama d. ve ‘occurring in a Buddha 
Gaya inscription noted by Kielhorn in I. A. XIX (p.2) is well explained. 
Kielhorn treats this date as given in Lakshmanasena era. We may note 
here that this is the earliest date supposed to be given in thisera. Rut 
what seems to us properis that the word atita would not have been used 
in this sense. The wording would have been merely sanvit daq if it 
referred to an established era (the words sifaq and gama need not 
have been used). If the figure was intended to refer to regnal years, the 
words ‘Rajyavarsha’ or ‘Vardhamana Rajya’ would have been used. 
The oxpression means, as some have well-contended, that 74 years 
had elapsed since the death of the illustrious or revered, prrsperous Laksh- 
manasena. Lakshmanasena’s rule was, as we have already said, prosper= 
ous and blessed and he was reraembered throughout Bengal. Hence it was 
natural for people to assign dates from the end of his rule as that was the 
end of Swarajya in Bengal. The date would thus be in our view 1273 A. D. 
This of course does not take cognisance of the Lakshmana ora started by 
his descendant and cuunted from 1119. A.D. It is probable that this 
document in Gaya takes no cognisance of an era started in a distant part 
of eastern Bengal. Fourthly and lastly, we have no record to show 
specifically that Lakshmanasena the elder started this era; and if soin 
what year of his reign. Jayasinha of Gujarat started an era after himself 
and it was called Sinha Samvat. Lakshmanasena’s grant published in 
Ep. Ind. XII (p.8) mentions at the end only Sam. 3. and not 
Lakshmana Sam. 3. 

Even if, however, it is supposed that the second and insignificant 
Lakshmanasena started the era from a previous king’s reign, the question 
still remains whether the initial year of the era was taken from the date 
of Vijeyasena’s accession or that of the illustrious Lakshmanasena. 
There is unfortunately no definite data to settle the dispute. The Sena 
records give no Saka or Vikrama date; and only contain regnal years as 
do Pala records. The Saka year’given in Danasagara, a work written by 
Ballalasena is given by some as 1019 and by others as 1091 (anamagaiad ae): 
i. e. some take it as 1091. A.D. while others take it as 1168 A. D. Sir 
Vincent Smith thinks that Ballala was alive on this date and hence takes 
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Lakshmatiasena as commencing to rule in 1170 A. D. My R. D. Bannerji 
believes that Ballala ruled upto 1119 from 1100; and Lakshmanasena ruling 
from 1119 A. D. from whence his era counted, probably finished the Dana- 
sagara in 1168A.D. How Dr. Smith takes 1159 as the initial year of Ballala's 
reign is not quite clear. There is, however, one argument which favours 
the chronology adopted by Smith viz. that the victories of Ballala and even 
of Vijayasena in Mithila could not have taken place in the days of Rama- 
pila, a victorious and powerful king of the Pala line of Bengal who began 
his rule in 1084 (see p. 228). Secondly, it appears from Kumar's paper on 
Lakshmanasena era (I. A. 1913 p. 187) that Lakshmanasena must have 
come to the throne at about the age of 22, as he is said to have fought as 
Yuvaradja with Kalinga in the Madharinagar copperplate (J. A.S. B. 1910). 
If Lakshmanasena’s accession in 1119 is accepted his death in 1199 being 
certain, be must have come to the throne wnhe quite a child, Indeed his in- 
scription of Sam. 3 or 7 would have to be assigned to his childhood and as 
said before, he could not have been described as Parama Vaishnava. Az 
Jearned Bengali researchers are still not unanimous on this subject we leave 
this subject as undecided yet. 


We may take this occasion to mention a few more facts which may 
perhaps help us in fixing the dates of these kings. In Bengal J.R. A. S. 
XXXIV (p. 184) we find Halayudha, a descendant of Bhatta Narayana 
author of the well-known drama Venisamhara was the Dharmadhikari of 
Lakshmanasena. He was a son of Dhananjaya of the Vatsa gotra. His 
brother Paéupati wrote a treatise on Sraddhas and also Anhikapaddhati 
or the daily duties of Brahmins. Inthe Brahmanasarvasva are mentioned 
kings Vijaya, Ballala, Lakshmana, Madhava, Kesava and Lakshamaneya. 

From Proceedings Bengal V (p. 467) we find that Ballala conquered 
Benares as also Kamarupa which is aslo mentioned in Madanapara inscrip- 
tion of Visvaripasena. Ballala appears to be alive in 1169 A. D. or Saka 
1091 which is the date of Danasagara and in the end of this treatise 
Ballala is said to have conquered Kamarupa by his prowess ( faseraatigaera- 
euraatavss ). 

It may finally be added that the Deopara inscription found in Varendra 
(R&jashahi Disluct) is undated but it is believed to be recorded from its 
appearance about the end of the 11th century A.D. Vijayasena is therein 
said to have conquered a king of Gauda who had troubled a king of Kama- 
*Upa (the epithet ampeaemergza should be taken with Gaudendra and can 
10t be appied to Vijayasena himself). This would suggest that Virasena 

lefeated a Pala king before the end of the 11th century. 

The reader will have a sufficient idea of the difficulties in settling 
decisively Sena chronology from the above facts. 


CHAPTER X\I. 


THE SILAHARAS OF THANA. 


Of the kingdoms of Southern India we will speak about the 
kingdom of the Silahadras of Thana first which in this sub- 
period of Hindu Indian history (1000-1200 A. D.) rose to greuter 
importance and enjoyed practical independence. Theirs was 
an ancient country known as“ Aparanta”’ in Mahabharata 
days and Sopara (Surparaka) its capital was a well-known 
place to which Buddha had sent his disciple Parna to preach 
his religion of peace and where in pre-Christian days Arab 
and Greek ships came to export and import goods and ideas. 
The kingly line of the Silahdras was also very old, the stone 
records of which begin with a king Kapardin who was a 
feudatory of Amoghavarsha Rashtrakita and who made do- 
nations to Buddhist monks and recorded them (Saka 765 or 
843 A. D.) in the famous Kanheri (Krishnagiri) caves of the 
Thana District, wherein Buddhist records are to be found from 
the days of the Satavahanas and Buddhist monks lived from 
about 100 B. C. down to about 1500 A. D., the days of 
the Portugese. This Silahdra line ruled for about five hundred 
years from roughly 800 to 1300 A. D., first as feudatories of 
the Rashtrakitas and then as independent kings from the time 
of Aparajita whose inscription dated 997 A. D. has been found 
and published (Bhadan charter E. I. III p. 257). In this 
document Aparajita still calls himself Mahamandalesvara and 
gives the whole of the Rashtraktta kingly line, his overlords, 
and states that the last king Kakkala was destroyed by 
Chalukya Tailapa. We quoted in Vol. II from an unpublished 
grant of the same king dated four years before (993 A. D.), a 
passage wherein the Rashtrakuta line is given with the same 
fullness and with an expression of sorrow over the fall of the 
Rashtrakita kings Probably Aparajita assumed independence 
hereafter though he used the title MahamandaleSvara from 
habit and from respect for the past, much as the Vaziers of Ough 
or the Nizams of Hyderabad or the Peshwas of Poona continued 
their old titles indicative of subordination even after ther 
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became independent. Aparajita is given other titles in later 
records of the family such as Mrigaénka and Birudankarama 
and he is said to have sumptuously received king Goma (?), 
fought with Aiyapadeva (?) and assisted Bhillama (of Séun- 
desa). It thus appears that he ruled like an independent king. 
The country was called Konkana with fourteen hundred 
(villages), capital Puri. The old extent and the old capital 
are here mentioned though a larger country including both 
the present Thana and Kolaba districts and even a part of the 
Ratnagiri district including Chiplun and the hilly territory 
above the ghats called Mawal appears to be under his sway 
from the yet unpublished grant referred to above. This terri- 
tory at present contains certainly more villages than 1400 
and we believe that the number 1400 was an old traditional 
number attached to the name Puri which was the former 
capital of Konkan and the extent of territory under the later 
Silaharas was much greater, using the same name Konkana 
but with capital at Thana or Sthanaka. Under these Silaharas 
the country was also very prosperous as an Arab writer (976 
A. D.) had recorded that “the country from Cambaya to Sai- 
mur, the villages lie close to one another and there is much 
land under cultivation ” (Vol. II p. 166). 

Commencing from Aparajita, therefore, the Silaharas be- 
came independent and more prosperous and began to be counted 
among the important ruling families of India. The family 
grew to greater renown still during the reign of succeeding 
kings ending with Apar&ditya II, two inscriptions of whom 
dated 1185 and 1187 are found (J. R. A. S. Bombay XII 
p. 333). The latter calls himself, as others before him, Kon- 
kana Chakravartin, a high sounding title indicative of inde- 
pendence and power. There were 11 kings from Aparajita to 
Aparaditya as shown in their genealogy and a period of about 
two hundred and ten years (990 to 1200 A. D.) roughly which 
gives the usual average of twenty years per king. Using this 
average generally, but keeping in view the dates of the known 
inscriptions of particular kings, we will assign probable dates 
for the reign of each (see the genealogy given at the end.). 
The first king Aparajita thus we take to.have ruled from 990 
to 1010 A.D. He was succeeded by his elder son Vajjada 
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and the latter was succeeded by his brother Arikesarin whose 
inscription (Thana plates A. R. I. p. 357 and Kielhorn’s genea- 
logies) has been found and is dated 1017 A.D. We may, 
therefore, assign a short reign to Vajjada from 1010 to 1015. 
We have also to assign a short reign to Arikesarin in whose 
reign we may place the defeat of Konkan by Bhoja Paramara 
mentioned in a grant of his dated 1020 A. D. (Vol. II p. 123 
and £. I. XI p. 81), as his successor Chhittaraja, son of Vajjada, 
has left an inscription dated 1028 A. D., the well-known 
Bhandup inscription (I. A. V. p. 277). We, therefore, assign 
to Arikesarin a reign of ten years from 1015 to 1025 and to 
Chhittaréja a reign of twenty years from 1025 to 1045. The 
Bhandup grant of Chhittaraja is important in many respects 
which we will notice later on. His brother Nagarjuna reigned 
after him and we assign a reign of ten years to him and to 
his successor his younger brother named Mamvani a reign of 
30 years from 1055 A. D. to 1085 A. D. An inscription of his 
time dated 1060 A. D. has been found in the well-known 
temple of Amrandtha (now pronounced Ambernath) near the 
G. I. P. station of that name about 6 miles from Kalyan. The 
king’s name is given as Mahémvani (sometimes given as 
Mamvani or Mammuni) and the record states that the temple 
was.built of stone, in place of an old temple, by the Rajaguru 
' or royal preceptor (Bombay J. R. A. 8. IX p. 219). And there 
is another inscription found near the temple which records 
the erection of a building near it by a local officer (J. R. A. S. 
Bombay XII p, 329). This inscription is also of the same 
date viz. 1060 A. D. 


Ma&mvainir&ja was succeeded by his nephew Anantadeva 
(son of Nagarjuna) who appears to have been a great king as 
we find him first calling himself Konkan Chakravartin in 
his inscription dated 1094 A. D. This grant (Kharepadtan 
plates I. A. IX p. 33) was published by the well-known Sanskrit 
scholar K. T. Telang, who has. given the genealogy of these 
Silahara kings with further remarks from records found till 
then. This grant remits customs duty on ships of a certain 
minister Sreshti (merchant) coming into the ports of Konkan. 
This king who is sometimes called Anantapala may be taken 
to have reigned long from 1085 A. D. to 1128 A. D. His son 
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Aparaditya I was the well-known king who sent an ambassador 
toa congress of pandits held in Kashmir as mentioned by 
Mankha in his Srikanthabharana to be shortly noticed. He may 
be taken to have ruled from 1125 A. D. to 1145 A.D. His son 
Harapala has left inscriptions so late as 1149 A. D., 1150 A. D. 
and 1153 A. D. We, therefore, allot forty years to Anantapala, 
twenty years to Aparaditya and ten years to Harapala. 

Harapala ruled from 1145 to 1155. The dates for Harapdla 
are found in stone records which are not now available to us for 
inspection but they are referred to in the history of Konkan 
given in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part I which first gives 
the available information about the Silahdras in a connected 
form. This account mentions that there were many civil 
strifes in the country in the reign of Anantapala which harassed 
gods and Brahmins. It is difficult to understand what these 
disputes were and whether they proceeded from Mahomedans 
who were apparently settled in large numbers in this part of 
the country, the Rashtrakttas being friendly to the Arabs and 
not at all intqlerant like the northern kings (see Vol. II. 166). 
There were Arab settlements in almost every sea-coast town 
from Somnath-Patan and Kambaya down to Cheul (Saimur) and 
they had even built mosques in each town. We have indeed 
mention of a dispute between fire-worshippers viz. Parsis and 
Moslems whose prayer time was loudly announced from 
a mosque at Cambay. The dispute was taken to king Jaya- 
sinha in Anhilwad and he is said to have personally gone to 
Cambay to inspect the demolished mosque and to have 
built it at his own expense (E. IT p. 163). This dispute, 
however, appears to have been between the king and some of 
his relatives as appears from the inscriptions (I. A.IX-p. 17) 
and Mahomedans allying themselves with the latter must 
have oppressed gods and Brahmins as they were then doing in 
the north. But the king Anantapala was successful and 
suppressed the rebellion, sternly punishing his opposing rela- 
tives and the oppressors of gods :and Brahmins. Konkan 
remained Hindu for two centuries more. 


We have not much information about Harapala but we may 
take him to have ruled from 1145 A. D. to 1155 A. D. so as to 
include his last known record dated 1153 A. D, in his reign, 
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His son Mallikarjuna must have ruled long. He assumed the 
title Rajapitamaha or grandfather of kings and this offended 
the Gujarat Chalukya king Kumarapala who hence sent his 
general Ambada to conquer Konkan. A battle was fought 
near Balsad wherein Ambad. was defeated ; but Ambad return- 
ed again and Mallikarjuna was not only defeated but killed 
in battle by Jagadeva Param4ra as has already been told in 
Gujarat history. Mallikarjuna may be taken to have ruled 
from 1155 A. D. to 1175 A. D. He has left two grants dated 
1156 and 1160 A. D. (Chiplun and Bassein) of which mention 
has been made by the Gazetteer but without reference as to 
where they are published. 

His son Aparaditya II is the last king of this line in this 
sub-period ; he is also the greatest in this line. He does not 
call himself Mahamandalesvara, but Maharajadhiraja and also 
Konkan Chakravartin. He undoubtedly ruled independently 
and over 2 large tract in the Konkan which retained its inde- 
pendence long after him. Marco Polo who visited Konkan 
nearly a century later also states that the king in his 
days was independent. Aparadtiya like all great Hindu kings- 
was also a great scholar and the well-known commentary on 
Yajnavalkya Smriti known as Apararka, a work of recognised 
authority on Hindu law, was written by him. It is strange 
that this work is considered authoritative in such a distant 
country as Kashmir, showing the great intercourse that went 
on inthe different kingdoms of India even in those days. 
Pandits and classical works especially travelled far and wide. 
As already noted, we are told in the Srikanthacharita of 
Mankha, a Kashmiri poet (1135-1155A. D.), that a congress of 
learned men held in Kashmir was attended by Aparaditya’s 
ambassador a Konkan pandit named Tejahkantha. This may 
also have made it possible that the second Aparaditya’s work 
on Hindu law was soon known in Kashmir. Aparaditya’s 
record dated 1184 has been found and published (Bombay J. 
R. A. 8S. XII p. 333), and his reign may be placed between 
the years 1175 and 1200 A. D. 

We are not concerned with, nor do we know much of, the 
later kings of the Silahdra kingly line of Thana. Only one. 
name Someégvara is mentioned by Kielhorn in his genealogies 
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(E. I. VIII) whose inscription dated 1259 A. D. has been found 
and one more name KeSideva is given in the Gazetteer. But 
the line must have continued long after Somesvara till in the 
14th century Thana was conquered by the generals of Mubarak 
after Malik Kafur had conquered the Deccan about 1328 A. D. 
The legend of a king named Bimba coming from Patan (Som- 
nath or Anhilwad) and some Kshatriyas from Paithan 
referred to in the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II and 
described in detail by Mr. V. K. Rajwade, the well-known 
historical researchar of Maharashtra, is also outside the scope 
of this work ; but it may be stated that their coming to Kon- 
kan must be placed after the fall of the Silaharas, at least 
after 1260 A. D. 


There are some very important general remarks which 
we have to make regarding these Silahara kings and their 
inscriptions. The first thing to point out is that these kings 
do not assign themselves in their inscriptions to the solar 
or lunar vamSas to which all Kshatriyas assigned themselves 
in those days. They derive their descent from Jimitavahana, 
a Vidyadhara or heavenly being who in ancient legend is 
said to have offered his own body for being devoured by 
Garuda in order to liberate a Naga or serpent. It is, there- 
fore, natural to suppose that these Silaharas were not Ksha- 
triyas. But that these Silaharas were Kshatriyas and were 
looked upon as Kshatriyas there is not the least doubt as 
their name is included in the list of the 36 royal clans. As 
related before, this enumeration appears to have been made 
about the end of the 11th or the beginning of the 12th century: 
A. D. during the reign of the orthodox emperor Chandra 
Gahadavala of Kanauj, “the rehabilitator of the solar and - 
lunar races of Kshatriyas ” or in the days of Govindachandra 
at the latest and this inference about its date is strengthened 
by the inclusion of the Silaharas among the 36. The Vidya- 
dhara vamSa itself suggests to our mind, that they were 
Kshatriyas; for a Kshatriya alone could sacrifice himself in 
this manner and cut off flesh from his body (one is reminded 
here of Karna’s legend in the Mahabharata and possibly the 
Kshatriya Silaharas had assisted the Naga race people of 
Southern India). The Silahdras always declare in their descrip- 
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tions that they came from Tagarapura, a town mentioned by 
Pliny in Southern India on the Godavari east of Paithan. 
Thus the Silahdras were Kshatriyas from the very centre of 
the Maratha country. They became famous throughout India 
as independent powerful kings under Anantadeva or Anan- 
tapala who ruled from 1085 A. D. to 1125 A. D. and-the list 
of 36 royal families which appears to have been made from 
Kshatriya ruling clans (Rajputs) at the time, properly included 
the Silaharas of Thana. They were Kshatriyas and Rajputs 
though they called themselves Vidyddhara-vamS$a-born, and 
their fame had gone as far north as Kashmir where at the 
congress of pandits called by Mankha the ambassadors of two 
kings in India are mentioned as attending, Tejahkantha, am- 
bassador of Aparaditya I of Konkan and Subala of Govinda- 
chandra of Kanauj. Kanauj, Konkan and Kashmir;thus came 
together in about 1085 A. D. (B. B. R. A. S. XII extra number 
p. 51) and we need not wonder that we have a clear seference 
to the 36 Royal clans of India, in which number Silaharas 
have a,place, in Kalhana’s Rajatarangini of 1154 A. D. The 
Silaharas are the only people in this list who do not figure 
in Northern India and who have a kingdom in the south only. 
Rathods énd Chalukyas are both northern Rajputs and southern 
Rajputs but Silahadras are only southern Rajputs or Marathas. 

That these Silaharas though Marathas have always been 
considered best Rajputs appears also from a grant of Bhoja 
Silshara dated Saka 1113 (1191 A. D.) quoted in extenso at p. 
105 in Siddhanta-Vijaya recently published at Kolhapur in 
which the Silahara king styles himself Kshatriya-Sikha- 
: Chudamani (crest-jewel of the Kshatriyas), 4. The Silaharas 
are now Selars counted among the 96 -kulis ;of Marathas and 
are looked upon as born in the Yadava or lunar vamésa. 

The second peculiar, thing in these inscriptions is that 
in every one of them along with the name of the grantor king 
his five ministers are always mentioned by name. That 
ministers should be considered to be of so much importance 
in this Konkan kingdom alone is really strange. It is possible 
that the modern maxim that kings are not responsible but 
ministers was known and acted upon in this kingdom. The 
prime minister’s name is always prefixed by the opithet Sar- 
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vadhikari ‘having al! authority’ (I. A. V. p. 227) or Rajyachin- 
tabhara-samudvahana Mahamiatya ‘the great minister who 
bears the burden of the care of the kingdom’. There are some- 
times two ministers for war and peace and @ minister for land 
register Srikarana, and always two treasurers (Bhandagarikas) 
possibly one for the public treasury and another for the pri- 
vate one or one for land-tax in kind and the other for cash. 
The collections in kind must always have been difficult for 
accounting, being kept in each division or even village. The 
ministers are usually stated to be five; when Sivaji introduced 
the Ashtapradhana system, he was in 1660 in fact resuscitating 
a practice in the country which was as old as 1000 A. D. and 
even the word Pradhana which is constantly used in these 
inscriptions. 

The third peculiar thing is that the names of these mini- 
sters always end in the termination Aiya which has led 
scholars to believe that these Silaharas, come from Tagara, 
were people from the Andhra country and brought with the 
kings or that they always employed ministers from the 
Andhra country where names usually end in Aiya. Now we 
do not believe that Tagara was in the Andhra country, on 
the contrary, we have already said that it was in the heart of 
Maharashtra. But even if it were so, the Silaadras had been 
settled for so many centuries in Maharashtra, particularly in 
Konkan, that they were every inch Marathas, by relationship, 
by sympathies and by language. It is, therefore, unbeliev- 
able that their sympathies in 1000-1200 A. D. could have lain 
with the people of Andhra who were entirely different in 
manners, in marriage relations and in language. We do not, 
therefore, think that the ministers could have been people from 
Andhra. Nor can it be believed that officers from Karnata 
must have been employed as the Silaharas were subordinate 
to the Rashtrakitas of Malkhed who were:practically kings of 
Karanataka though they were Marathas. For we think that 
the termination “ Aiya” is peculiar to Andhra only, not Kar- 
nataka. We do not find in Rashtrakita or later Chalukya 
records names of donees or others ending in Aiya. The riddle, 
to our mind, is however thus solved. In this tract of the 
country on the westccoast, as in Andhra on the east coast, is was 
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usual to designate higher people as Arya of which “ Aiya” 
is plainly the Prakrit. The Konkan is generally inhabited by non- 
Aryan Koli population and these lower people always addressed 
the superior people of Aryan descent who came to the country 
later and who both subjected and civilized it, as‘ Aryas’. In 
Ptolemy’s geography this part of the country is particularly 
called Ariake; the cultivating population, being non-Aryan. In 
the country above the ghats it is mixed Aryan or Maratha and 
hence there did not arise the practice of addressing the higher 
caste people as “Aiya”, as we see in Andhra where the cultivating 
population was and is non-Aryan still. We may give our own 
evidence on this point and state that we have heard even in 
these days a Konkan Koli villager address aclerk of higher caste 
as‘ Ajj”. This word of address was simply astonishing as it 
revealed the old practice still alive of addressing higher caste 
poeple as Arya. The names which end in Aiya are not always 
of Brahmins; for in the Kharepatan grant we have Mahé- 
devaiya Prabhu and Sri Somanaiya Prabhu. The Prabbus 
are apparently the ancestors of the modern Kayastha Prabhus of 
Konkan as also Ananta Pai Prabhu mentioned in Aparaditya’s 
grant dated 1187 (B. B. R, A. S. XII p. 333). Brchmin names 
sometimes also end in Bhatta while Kshatriya names are some- 
times distinguished by the epithet Bhata and Raula. 

Lastly we have to explain the inexplicable expression 
‘“Hanjamana Nagara-paura Trivarga prabhritin’ occurring in 
more than one record of these Silaharas. Hanjamana or Han- 
yaman is no doubt a town and may be identified with Sanjan 
of modern days and of the Arab writers of the 10th and 11th 
centuries. But why should the grant orders be addressed to 
the people of the town of Hanjamana only and why are the people 
three-fold? Along with the usual officers of towns and talukas 
and provinces these orders are addressed to these particular people 
only. It is suggested that Hanjamana was the old capital town; 
but it does not appear so and the capital was either Puri or 

. Thana and the inhabitants of neither are specially addressed. 
The expression can be explained only on the supposition that 
the three kinds of people there were very important. It appears 
probable that this particular part of the country was specially 
uae with foreigners for settlement. It is unfortunate that 
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unlike China and Japan, India did not keep strict watch over the 
ingress of foreigners and allowed any people of any religion to 
enter the country and settle and even to enjoy jurisdiction of 
their own magistrates. These settlements were three and very 
important. There must have been Parsis, Arabs and Jews or 
perhaps Negroes. As important trading communities trading with 
the whole country and perhaps as very troublesome communities, 
they had special jurisdictions of their own as related by an 
Arab writer. The three classes of citizens of the town of Han- 
jamana had thus a special importance which required these 
orders to be addressed to them and brought to their notice also. 


There are some other points of interest in these inscriptions 
relating to the general condition of the country which we will 
notice in our general survey. The country contained many 
towns to which foreign trade came such as Sanjan, Sopara, 
Baesein, Thana, Kalyan, Cheul and Chiplun and the customs 
revenue of the country must have always been very great. 
It appears that the fort of Thana was built by these Silaharas 
as in digging a foundation therein the copper plate of Ananta- 
raja dated 10i7 was found. The notable beautiful cave temples 
of Elephanta we will describe in a note. 


GENEALOGY OF THE SILAHARAS OF THANA. 
(Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I Part II, Kielhorn’s Genealogies 


E. I. VIII and Gaurishankar’s Tod ). 
I Aparajita ar 997 A. D. (c. 990—1010 ) 


\ \ 
II Vajjada (c, 1010-1015) IIf Arikesari.. ins. 1017 i 1015-1025). 


| | 
IV Chhittaraja Ins. 1626 Vv Nabaraja VI Mamvéaniraja 
( c. 1025-1045). (c. 1045-1055). Ins. 1060 (c. 1055 1085). 


VII Anantadeva Konkana Ghandi Inso. 1094 (c. 1085-1125). © 
VIII Aparaditya I oe 1138 (c. 1125-1145) 
IX Harap@la Insc. 1149, 1150, 1153 (. 1145-1155). 
X Mallilkadrjuna Ing. 1156 (c. 1155-1175). 
¥I Aparaditya if Konkana Chakravartin Insc. 1184, 1187 (c. 1175~1200). 
Kesideva Ins! 1203, 1238 


Somesvara Ins. 1259. 


NOTE 1—HANJAMANA NAGARA. 


The identification of Hanjamana with Sanjan proposed by many has 
besn accepted above. But this is doubted by Dr. Fleet who has rapublished 
the Bhandup grant of Chhittaraja in E. I. XIT p. 275. Sanjan is the place 
where the Parsis allege that they camein 766 A. D. from Divin Kathiawar, 
in their migration from Persia. And they say that the name Sanjan is 
the name they gave to their settlement. Dr. Fleet thinks that Hanjamana 
origina] cannot be changed into Sanjamana and further that Sanjan men- 
tioned by the Arab travallers is Sindan on the coast of Cutch near Cambay 
and not this Sanjan. These are not unsurmountable difficulties and Dr. 
Fleet has not suggested any other town as the Hanjamana of the inscrip- 
tons. He suggests that it was some administrative head-quarters town 
of the Silabaras beside their capital (p. 59). But this: doss not fit in with 
the description Hanjamana Nagara. Norcan Trivarga mean the three 
higher castes, for donaticns must be known by all classes. Our interpreta- 
tion is that there were three classes of foreigners at Sanjan who had their 
own jurisdiction and who had dealings with the people of the land and 
who, therefore, were required to know of the grant of inam villages which 
enjoyed many rights. The name Hanjamona is no doubt a difficulty. It 
seems to us that Sanjan was a new settlement made by the Parsis near a 
village which must have existed at the place. The position of Sanjan is 
very favourable as a safe though small harbour just contiguous to the sea, 
and at present wé are told there are remains of a fort near the harbour and 
also of a wall round the town of Sanjan. The remains are worth exploring, 
The Parsis appear to have come during the overlordship of the Chalukyas 
of Badami and in the Konkan there were many feudatories one of whom 
may be the Jadhava who gave permission'to the Parsis to settle near the 
harbour. The place became probably a place for foreigners to settle and 
they managed their own affairs and had their own magistrates. The name 
Sanjan was probably given by the Parsis and the country people of the 
Konkan pronounced it Hanjamana or Haiyamana which appears to have 
been used in the inscriptions. Whether Sanjan is the Sindan of the Arab 
writers or not does not matter at al. It is almost certain that Sanjan is a 
Persian town name and it was given totheir new settlement by the Parsis 
and not Hanjamana. This was the local proaunciation and it was naturally 
used in Konkan inscriptions. 


It is not necesaary to look upon Hanjamana as a separate name given 
to the town as J.J. Mody tries todo. The difficulty no doubt is to ex- 
plain how m-got into thé name Sanjan which was really the name given 
by the Parsis. Secondly, Trivarga may mean Parsi, Mahomedan and Hindu 
inhabitants also. The Parsis do not consist of three grades. Lastly, 
from Al-Beruni’s description given with distances Sindan is identifiable 
with Senjan and is to be placed north of Sopara immediately and it 
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may be suggested that the word Hanjamana-Nagara may be interpreted 
to mean the city of i. e. belonging to (not named) Hanjamana or the 
Anjuman (community ) of the Parsis. 


NOTE 2—THE ELEPHANTA CAVES OF GHARAPURI. 


A few miles from Bombay by sea, in an island in the wide creek of 
Thana and Panwel are these caves with many beautiful carvings in stone 
and also statues. There were two stone elephants at the entrance of the 
principal cave which were visible from the sea and this fact gave rise to 
the name Elephanta caves given by the Portugese who first saw them. 
The town of Puri is now in ruins, but that there was once a great town 
which was then the capital of Konkan, was in fact, the Bombay of the 
6th to 10th century A. D, is proved by the inscriptions of the Silaharas 
which always mention “Puri Konkan, 14 hundred” as the name of the 
country. The island of Puri must have attracted attention in ancient 
days as a suitable site for a capital, being at the entrance of a large creak 
which is the natural harbouring place for ships trading along the coast 
as well as with distant Arabia. There are some Budbhist remains also 
in this island but most of the structures are Brahmanical, ani these 
appear to belong to the days of the Silahara rule which began probably 
about the 8th century A. D. The style ofthe architecture and the beauti- 
ful figures carved, according to Bhagvanlal Indraji, belongs to the period 
ofthe Elora carvings and therefore may be dated from the 8th to the 9th 
century A.D. The Rashtrakdta king Krishna excavated the Elora tem- 
ple and it is probable that the Silaharas excavated these figures in imita- 
tion of their overlords the Rashtrakfitas. And Puri was the capital of 
these earlier Silahadras from the 8th to the 10th centuries. It is possible 
that the Arya Dvaipayani (island goddess) mentioned in the Bhagavata 
as visited by Balarama in his pilgrimage refers to the sta‘ue of the 
goddess of Parvati in one of the cavesin this island, and the Bhagavata 
Purana may be held from this reference to belong to the 10th century. The 
most impressive Traimurti statue carved in the principal cave is, however, 
the most important work of art in the Hlephanta caves and it is not known 
to which Silahara king the credit of it belongs. Puri fell into ruin in 
consequence of the capital being removed to Thana which is a more inland 
and safe harbour. An account of the Silaharas of Thana would not be 
complete without this short description of Puri and the Elephanta caves 
and we have consequently given this short note on them. 


CHAPTER XII. 


I. LATER CHALUKYAS OF KALYAN. 


In the Deccan ruled in this sub-period the later Chalukyas 
who became as powerful as the earlier Chalukyas of Badami 
in the first sub-period described in our first volume or the 
Rashtrakitas of Malkhed in the second. Both Rashtrakitas 
and Chalukyas were Maratha Kshatriyas. The former were 
the most ancient inhabitants of the Deccan of the Aryan race. 
They were supplanted by the eatly Chalukyas and these in 
their turn were conquered by the Rashtrakitas. These Rashtra- 
kitas were again conquered and supplanted by the later Chalu- 
kyas who in their Yevur inscription (I. A. VIII p. 19) have 
given the whole genealogy from the earlier Chalukyas down to 
Tailapa the conqueror of the Rashtrakita last king Kakkala. 
It is sometimes doubted if the later Chalukyas are really 
dessendants of the earlier Chalukyas; but there is no sufficient 
reason to deny this claim which they lay forth in their inscrip- 
tions; copying as they do the same titles and taking the same 
Manavya gotra (E. I. IX p. 206). The tradition that they were 
lunar race Kshatriyas and ruled for 59 generations in Ayodhya, 
they appear to have taken from the eastern Chalukyas of 
Vengi; as stated in Vol. I the earlier Chalukya records do 
not mention these facts. However, we may believe that these 
statements are also true and that the Chalukyas came to the 
Deccan sometime about 400 A. D. Their descendant Tailapa 
was son of Vikram4ditya and Bonthadevi daughter of Laksh- 
mana, king of Chedi. (The Tripura Haihayas seem to have 
usually given their daughters to the Chalukya and Rashtrakita 
Maratha Kshatriya kings of the Deccan). Tailapa was pro- 
bably originally a powerful feudatory under Kakkala; it is not 
clear where he had his sway; possibly it might have been in 
Badaimi itself; but Chalukya inscriptions do not mention his 
original capital. Seizing the opportunity of the decline of 
Rashtrakiita power, Tailapa defeated Kakkala and established 
once again the Chaélukya line of kings in the Deccan. He is 
said to have destroyed two great warriors or generals of Kakkala 
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on the battle-field on whom he relied and who were his associ- 
ates in oppressing the people. (Yevur grant I. A. VIII p. 17). 
He is also said to have conquered Cholas, Andhras, Utkalas as 
also the Maratha feudatory chiefs of the Deccan and ruled 
justly and vigorously in the country of Kuntala as is ex- 
pressly stated in an inscription of the family (I. A. VIII p. 18) 
thus “ securing happiness to the people’”’ who were probably 
oppressed during the misrule which usually characterises the 
days of the decay of a dynasty. The Chalukya country is 
called Kuntala in most inscriptions and Kuntala is identical 
with what is now called the Southern Maratha country though 
the present language of the people is Kanarese. Indeed the three 
Maharashtras of PulakeSin (Vol. II p. 275) have already been 
noticed as Vidarbha, Mah4radshtra proper and Kuntala and 
these, forming together the greater Maharashtra, may again 
be described as Northern Maratha country the basin of the 
Tapti and the Wardha, the Central Maratha country the basin 
of the Godavari and the Southern Maratha country the basin 
of the Krishna iver which distinguishes Kauntala {I. A. VIII 
p. 18); and here Maharashtra and Karnataka mect, the Marna- 
taxa proper lying beyond the Tungabhadra and being then 
under the Gangas and later under the Hoyasalas. 

Tailapa ruled for 24 years from 973 to 997. A.D. His wars 
with Munja have been related in Volume II and he is said to 
have finally killed Munja ignominiously. We have already 
expressed a doubt about this story uf Gujarat story-tellers; and 
Munja probably died on the battle-field. But the Yevur inscrip- 
tion and the Miraj plates refer, in our view, to the imprisoning 
of a great poet-king. As the Miraj record is dated 1024 A. D, 
and is very near the event, it may be believed that Munja was 

mprisoned afterbeing made captive in war, though we may 
still disbelieve his being kept in acage or made to beg from 
door to door and finally beheaded. This is too cruel for any 
Indian king and there is no hint: of this in this record. (We 
understand the verses here differently from the way in which 
they are taken in the translation in I. A. XIII p. 17). When it 
is further stated that he conquered a king of Hunas and 
kings of Marwad, Chedi and Utkala, it is probably an exag- 
geration. But there is nothing improbable in it if we remem- 
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ber that Tailapa was now the master of the whole power of the 
Rashtraktias who in their palmy days had carried their arms 
as far north as Kanauj. There is not the least doubt that his 
general Bharapa held Lita and opposed and fought with Mila- 
raja Solankhi who about the same time founded the northern 
Chalukya kingly power at Patan. 


Tailapa had by his queen Jakabba, a Rashtrakiita princess, 
two sons Satyasraya and Dagavarman; the former of whom 
succeeded him. There is nothing particular recorded of him 
in the Miraj and Yevur records; but the Kharepatan grant 
(published in B, B. R. A S. 1.) was made during his reign by 
a Silahara pfince in Southern Konkan. Now this grant dis- 
closes two or three facts which are worthy of notice here. In 
this grant the Silahara prince Rattaraja distinctly mentions 
the name of SatyaSraya his overlord. But in the grant of the 
Silahara kings of Northern Konkan no overlord is mentioned 
though in their earlier grants they mention the then ruling 
Rashtrakuta king. It seems, therefore, that Northern Konkan 
was not under the later Chalukyas. Secondly, the names 
of ministers are not mentioned in the grant as they are men- 
tioned in the grants of the Northern Silaharas. ‘nirdly, we find 
the name of the grantee Brahmin with the termination Arya but 
not ‘Aiya’ as in the others. It is inferrable that in Karnataka, 
people used the termination Arya at least in Sanskrit. 

Satyasraya ruled from 997 to 1008 A. D. and dying child- 
less he was succeeded by Vikramaditya, son of his brother 
Dasavarman or YaSovarrman and Bhagavati. He has left an 
inscription dated the year of his succession (J. B. R. A. S. IV 
p. 4). He ruled for a short time only and he was succeeded 
by his brother Jayasinha whose inscription dated 1019 A. D. 
has been found (I. A. V. p. 17). It mentions that he was a very 
sun to Bhoja lotus and that he defeated the Malwa confederacy. 
It may be taken for truth that Bhoja of Malwa was defeated 
by this king and Bhoja’s efforts to wreak vengeance on the 
Chalukyas of the Deccan for killing Munja were frustrated. 
But the story told by Gujarat chroniclers that Bhoja took 
drastic vengeance on Tailapa himself and killed him is absurd 
(as the Bombay Gazetteer itself points out), as Bhoja came to 
the throne after Tailapa’s death. Nor is it possible, as suggest- 
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ed by the Gazetteer, that the story relates to the successor of 
Tailapa, Vikramaditya who ruled from 1008 to 1018. His reign 
no doubt falls in the early years of Bhoja’s rule but this fact is 
not mentioned in any record of these Chalukyas of the Deccan 
nor of the Paramaras of Malwa. We, therefore, think that 
it is the usual vengeance story, as imaginary as the vengeance 
story of Prithviraja killing Shihabuddin concocted in the Rasa, 
Bhoja may have gained some success over these Chalukyas 
but in the end he was defeated by Jayasinha. 

But Vikramaditya must have suffered extremely from 
the invasion of the rising Chola king Rajaraja who is said to 
have devastated the whole country by his vast army consisting 
of nine lakhs of men and spared not even women and children. 
But this seems also to be a hyperbole of poets though Vikra- 
maditya’s defeat may be accepted as a fact. This hereditary 
fight between the Chalukyas and Cholas or rather between the 
Deccan and Madras continued long and Jayasinha is said to 
have defeated the Chola king Rajendra son of Rajaraja who 
had defeated Satyasraya or his successor Vikramaditya. The 
Miraj grant distinctly states that after conquering the Cholas 
in the south and the seven Konkanas in the west, the king was 
encamped at Kolhapur in his march for conquering the north 
when the grant was made. The seven Konkanas have already 
been enumerated. They are not seven kings and probably they did 
not include Northern Konkan. This grant is dated in 1024 A.D, 
(946S) and after this Jayasinha alias: Jagadekamalla seems to 
have ruled long and defeated even Bhoja of Malwa. Gauri- 
shankar surmises that he was finally killed in battle with Bhoja 
but this surmise may be true of the earlier king Vikramaditya 
(if the story of revenge is to be taken as true) and not Jayasinha. 
The Yevur record which was drawn up in the days of Vikrama- 
ditya makes no mention of any such sad end of Jayasinha. 

Jayasinha is believed to have died about 1040 and he was 
succeeded by his son Somesvara who was certainly a far 
greater monarch than any of his predecessors. His power is thus 
described in the Yevur grant. “The king of Malwa is anxious 
to find out a Mandala (territory) for refuge. The king of the 
Cholas betakes himself to the forest of palm trees on the sea- 
coast, The king of Kanyakubja hides himself in a valley of the 
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mountain (Himalaya) his mind being restless from fear of 
SomeSvara’s power.” The king of Malwa may be Bhoja himself 
as his successor was assisted by Somesvara and the Kanyakubja 
king must be the effete representative of the Pratiharas 
vanquished by Mahmud while the Chola king may be Rajendra 
himself. We have got a graphic account of these events in the 
Vikramankadevacharita of Bilhana, court-poet of his son 
Vikramaditya, which may be treated almost as a contemporary 
record though poetical. Therein Somesvara is represented as 
defeating Bhoja and occupying Dhara, Bhoja wandering to find 
& place for refuge. He is also shown to have defeated Karna 
of Chedi and even killed him in battle ( Vik. I verse 102-03 ). 
But this does not seem to be true. He may have extended his 
conquering expedition into the north as far as Kanauj and the 
Kanauj Pratihara king, as in the days of Mahmud, may have fled 
from his capital and taken refuge in the Himalayas. Though the 
Yevur plate does not refer to the death of the Chola king it is 
said that in the battle of Koppam fought with Rajendra Chola 
in 1030 A. D. the latter was killed. The Yevur vlate should 
have referred to this event but it merely states that the Chola 
king fled to the sea-coast. As this record was made in the 
days of Vikramianka, it seems strange that it does not refer to 
the important battle at Koppam on the Tungabhadra wherein 
Rajendra was killed. 

Someévara is said to have founded Kaly4n and made it his 
capital. Where the later Chalukyas had their capital till then 
does not seem clear; probably they held their court in Malkhed 
the capital of the previous rulers or in Badami their own 
ancient capital. Bilhana distinctly mentions the founding of 
Kalyan, a town near modern Bidar, being perhaps nearer to the 
Cholas the hereditary enemy. SomeSsvara, like most great 
Indian kings of this time, was a patron of poets and learned 
men ( Yevur grant and also Bilhana, I and IV). In 1068, like 
other great Hindu kings of the time such as the noted Dhanga, 
when he fell ili with fever, he put an end to his life by drown- 
ing himself in the Tungabhadra, reciting praises of Siva, on 
Chaitra vadya 8th Sunday ( Gaurishankar Ojha ). 

While Someévara was slive his second son Vikramaditya 
had distinguished himself by his wisdom and his valour; pro- 
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bably Somesvara’s wars were waged by Vikramaditya. When 
Bilhana describes SomeSvara as taking Kanchi, he is only 
stating that Vikramaditya his son had really seized and 
plundered Kanchi. It is not possible that Kanch! was twice 
taken, once by the father and again by the son. Bilhana des- 
cribes Vikramaditya as conquering the four directions while his 
father was yet alive. Bilhana relates that he conquered Chera, 
Ceylon, Gangai Konda Chola, Vengi, Gauda and even Assam. 
It is likely that this is an exaggeration of the court-poet, 
though it may be granted that Vikramaditya conquered the 
whole of southern India. His father died while he was making 
these conquests and he returned, when he heard of his death, 
to the capital where his elder brother Somesvara had ascended 
the throne. The hero made due obeisance to his elder brother 
and king. The relations between the two were for some time 
very friendly. But eventually a quarrel arose as it was bound 
to arise and Vikramaditya left the capital and went towards 
Kanchi. Somesvara sent his forces after him but they were 
defeated. Vikramaditya went to Banavdasi and rested there 
for a while, he then turned towards Goa the king of 
which Jayakesin, a Maratha Kadamba, submitted to him and 
gave him large presents. Vikramaditya in later life gave his 
daughter in marriage to JayakeSin II grandson of this Goa 
king (B. B.J.R. A. S. IX pp. 242, 268,579). He then subdued 
the Alfipas and the Cheras and turned towards the Cholas. 
The Chola king made peace with him and gave him his daughter. 
Vikrama thus strengthened returned to the Tungabhadra. 


Events, however, soon happened which eventually placed 
the crown of Kuntala on Vikrama’s head. The Chola king died 
and his son Vikrama’s brother-in-law was opposed by certain 
opponents. Vikrama marched to Kanchi, placed his new 
brother-in-law on the Chola throne and returned. But Rajiga 
a powerful feudatory again deposed him and with other 
refractory nobles marched against Vikrama, at the same time 
inciting his brother Some$Svara to assail Vikrama in the rear. 
Vikrama thus caught between two armies successively fought 
with both on different dates and defeated Somesvara so com- 
pletely that he was taken prisoner. He immediately marched 
on Kalyan and deposing Somesvara placed the crown on his own 
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head. This event happened in 998 S. or 1076 A. D.; Somesvara 
thus reigned from 1069 to 1076. 


Vikramaditya was the greatest king of the later Chalukyas 
and he also ruled Jong from 1076 to 1126 A. D. He assumed the 
title of Tribhuvana-Malla. (As the earlier Chalukyas called 
themselves by some name ending in Vallabha and the Rashtra- 
kutas by names ending in Varsha, the later Chalukyas called 
themselves by names ending in Malla. The first king Tailapa 
assumed the name Ahavamalla, a name again taken by 
Somesvara I, Vikrama’s father.). Vikramaditya started an era of 
his own like his contemporary Gujarat Chalukya king Jayasinha. 
It is a strange coincidence: that these contemporary kings were 
equally great and founded eras of their own which lasted for a 
time only and finally died (Fleet in I. A. XIII p. 189). 


Vikramaditya is said to have married Chandralekha 
daughter of a Silahara prince of Karahataka and Bilhava 
describes the svayamvara of the princess. It is probably an 
unhistorical description; for svayamvaras or self-choice marri- 
ages were a dead institution at this time. And where Vikrama 
the imperial lord of the Deccan becomes a suitor, 1t is impossible 
for the bride to marry any other prince for the other princes 
must all be feudatories. The princess wasa lady of extraordinary 
beauty as it is recorded by Kalhana that Harsha king of 
Kashmir intended to invade Karnataka for the possession of 
that princess ;* this is also, we think, another poetical but unreal 
fancy. Vikrama as usual with kings of those days had many 
wives and these queens had separate villages assigned to them. 


Jayasinha younger brother of Vikrama who had been 
appointed ruler of Banavasi rebelled and advanced against him 
with a large force. He wag;-however, defeated and eventually 
taken prisoner. Bilhana represents Vikrama as pardoning 
him, Vikrama’s long rule was practically undisturbed but a 
confederacy of kings of the south led by the Hoyasala king 
Vishnu-Vardhana assisted by Goa Kadambas and others in- 
vaded his kingdom and devastated it upto the Krishna (I. A. 


* gofeud: gis: gat seqairng | aideatateat ier Sisaegorgtes: tt 
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II p. 300 and B. B. R. A. S. XI p. 244). A chieftain Achagi of 
the Sinda family was sent against it and it was signally de- 
feated. The king himself had to fight with Chola and there also 
he gained success. Achagi is said to have conquered many 
kings including those of Gujarat and Malwa but these may be 
taken to be unimportant operations. 


Generally speaking the reign of Vikrama was a happy 
period for the Deccan. He founded a new town named Vikra- 
mapura. That literature flourished under him and that his 
government was law-regulated may be known from the single 
fact that his minister VijnaneSvara wrote his famous commen- 
tary, the Mitakshara, on the Yajnavalkya Smriti which is 
recognised as the leading Hindu law treatise all over India 
except Bengal and which is respected even by the lawyers and 
law-courts of British India. It seems that law was studied in 
India in all the great Hindu states of this time; for besides 
the Mitakshara, we find that Aparaditya Silahara king of 
Thana himself wrote a learned commentary on YAajnavalkya 
Smriti a little after this and at Kanauj Lakshmidhara wrote 
Vyavaharakalpataru under the patronage of Govindachandra. 
The three verses at the end of each section of the Mitaxshara 
praise to the skies the rare combination of the three great 
items the most beautiful city Kalyan, the most learned pandit 
viz. Vijnénesvara and the most powerful monarch Vikrama 
“ruling from the Himalayas to Rameshwar and from the 
eastern to the western ocean”. 


Vikramanka was succeeded in A. D. 1126 (25 or 27) by his 
son Somesvara III who was as great a monarch as his father 
but who was greaterythan he in one respect, being a learned 
man himself. His work Manasollasa or Abhilashitartha- 
Chintamani is a compendium of many sciences, politics, mili- 
tary art, horse and elephant rearing, poetry, dialectics, music, 
astronomy; in short all sciences which lead to the happiness 
of man. In astronomy he gave the Dhruvankas (constants to 
be added ) for calculations of planets for Friday the first of 
Chaitra Saka 1051, which shows that the work was composed 
in the fifth year of his reign. Coming after a long reign he 
must be taken to have been a grown-up man when he came to 
the throne and he naturally ruled for 11 years only. 
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SomeSvara was succeeded by his son Jagadekamalla in 
1138 and he was succeeded by his brother Tailapa Il in 1150 A.D. 
The power of the Chalukya line now declined and Tailapa's 
commander-in-chief Viijjala, a Kalachuri, rebelled against him. 
Vijjala was assisted by a feudatory king of Kolhapur named 
Vijayarka and also a Kakatiya king of independent Telin- 
gana. Tailapa was taken prisoner but liberated. After a few 
years during which he was almost held a prisoner in Kalyan, 
he left the capital and retired to Annigeri in Dharwad district 
where he ruled for a time over a limited extent of territory, 
while Vijjala usurped the Chalukya power and ruled at Kalyan. 
In 1162 A. D. he again attacked Tailapa II driving him south- 
wards to Banavasi, and declared his independence. Of this 
Kalachiri usurpation we will speak separately. 


When the Kalachiri power declined, Vijjala being assassi- 
nated, the Lingdyat sect rising in rebellion against him, Some- 
&vara, 8 son of Tailapa II, regained the Chalukya kingdom and 
established himself at Annigeri in 1182 A. D. with the assis- 
tance of a loyal feudatory named Brahma (I. A. II). The 
Y&davas of Devagiri and the Yadavas of Dvaéra-Samudra were, 
however, rising to power and they attackea Brahma. ViIra- 
Ballala of the Hoyasala line defeated Brahma and the Western 
Ch&élukya power was finally supplanted by the Yadavas. No- 
thing is heard about Somesvara after Saka 1111 or 1189 A. D. 

Minor branches of the Chalukyas must have ruled in several 
places in Maharashtra and one such ruled in the Konkan, where 
a grant has been found of a Chalukya king come from Kalyan. 
And Maratha families of the name of Chalke are still found in 
the Ratnagiri district. The Dubal family of Karhad, however, 
though Chalukya, belongs to the Northern Chalukya clan 
with the Bharadvaja gotra as stated already in Vol. II. 


The later Chalukyas have left so many inscriptions and 
these have been known from so early a date {Walter Elliot 
of Madras Civil Service presented to the Royal Asiatic Society 
of London copies of 595 inscriptions of the kings of Southern 
India in 1835, J. R. A. S. IV), that their history has been well 
told by many an able scholar since long; notably by Sir 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar and Dr. Fleet. And in the above sum- 
mary we have closely followed the account given by the for- 
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mer in his Early History of the Deccan; we have added 
only a few remarks of our own and some interesting new 
facts. It is really impossible to study all the inscriptions 
which Kielhorn has given in his Southern Inscriptions list 
under the later Chalukyas of Kalyan, as even these are so 
many as 175 from No. 140 to No, 315. But we think that 
the history of the later Chalukyas has long been well traced out 
by scholars and there are very few points in dispute regarding 
them except perhaps the question whether they were Maratha 
or Karnatak kings, a distinction without a difference. 


GENEALOGY OF THE LATER CHALUKYAS OF KALYAN. 


(Bhandarkar in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I Part II and Kie!horn's 
genealogies E. I. VIII) 


I Tailapa Normadi Ahavamalla Ranaraga (973-997 A. D.) 
Inso. S +r 902, 4, 11, 19 


' | 
II Satyasraya (997-1008 A. D.) Dasavarman (V asovarman) 
Inso. 924, 30. 


1 r 
III Vikramadit>-2 I Tribhuvanamalla IV Jayasinha Jagadekmalla 
(1009-1018 A. D.) Insc. S 930 (1018-1040 A. D.) Insc. S 940, 41, 44, 

| 46, 50, 55, 57 & 62 
V Somesvara I Abavamalla (1040-1068 A. D.) 


| 
VI Scmeégvara II Bhuvanaikamalla VII Vikaraaditya II Teibhuvana- 
(1068-1076 A. D.) Insc. S 993, 96, 77. malla (1076-1125 A. D.) inso. S 
999, 1001, 4, 6, 8, 9, 13, 15, 17, 18, 20 &q, 


VIII Someévera Il (1126-1138 A. D.)* 
Inso. § 1051, 52 


t ] 
IX Jaegadekamalla Pratépachandra X Tailapa II Nurmadi* 
(1138-1150 A. D.) Insc. S 1161, 64, Trailokyamalla 
66, 69, 73 (1150-1182 A, D.) Insc. S 1076, 77 


XI Somegvara IV Tribhuvanamalla 
(1182-1187 A. D.) Insc. S 1106, 1111. 


* Kielhorn mentions here the brother of Vikramaditya Jayasinha and his son Visbnu- 
vardhana Vijayaditya and also a son of his own Jayakarna who ruled subordinately from 
1087 to 1187 A. D- and died before his father, 


II. KALACHURIS OF KALYAN. 


The history of these kings may be given in brief as they 
did not rule long and were practically usurpers. Vijjana 
(Bijjala) was a Kalachiri feudatory. The Kalachiris of Tripura 
‘usually gave their daughters to the Deccan kings and he must 
have been a descendant of a minor chief who had some Jaghir 
granted to him as a relation of some Chalukya queen. In a 
grant publishedin A. S. Western India No. 10, he is described 
as a Mahamandalesvara under Jagadeka-Malla. Becoming 
powerful as commander-in-chief, he set aside his: master and 
declared himself king of Kalyan in about 1162 A. D. (or 1159). 
He was, however, murdered in a réligious feud. He had a 
Brahmin minister named Basava who founded a new sect 
called Lingayat, more in opposition to Jains than to the Brah- 
mins. The details of this schism we will give in our religious 
survey chapter later. Viijana was a Jain and persecuted the 
Jangamas (religious recluses of the Lingayats). The actual 
circumstances of this quarrel cannot be given as diametrically 
opposite accounts are given by Jains and Lingayats. It is 
difficult to determine the truth; nor is it necessary for purposes 
of general history. It is certain that Vijjana was murdered in 
1167 A. D. He was succeeded by his son Soma (Somegvara or 
Sevideva). His queen made a grant to Brahmins which he 
confirmed (I. A. X p. 183), He ruled till1178 A. D., when he 
was succeeded by his son Sankama. He has left some incrip- 
tions. In 1183 power was wrested from him by the dispossessed 
Chalukya king Somesvara as related before. The Kalachiri 
kings thus ruled from about 1160 to 1184 or about 24 years 
only. But their reign is signalised by the rise of the Lingayat 
sect and in their time Jainism declined among the VaiSyas of 
the Deccan and Buddhism entirely disappeared; the Vaisyas 
now in the S. M. country being generally Lingayats (Bombay 
Gazetteer Vol. 1 part II p. 288). 


Of the social and religious transformation of Hindu society 
which began under these and preirous kings in the Deccan as 
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also in the whole of India and of the progress and then decline 
of Jainism in the south, we will speak at length in the last book 
in which a general survey of the condition of the country will, 
as usual, be taken. 


J. R. A.S. IV (1837) states (p. 19) that the Kalachiris 
derived their descent from one Santarasa who according to the 
Jain guru of Malkhed was the Mahamandalesvara of Kalyan 
itself, born in the family of the Kalachtris of Kalanjarapura 
( described in chapter 6). It gives the genealogy from Vijjana 
eighth descendant of Santarasa as follows: — 


Vijjana ps eas iP aisha 


! its 
Somesvara Deva or Rao Morari. Sankamadeva Ahava-Malla. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE EASTERN GANGAS OF TRIKALINGA AND ORISSA. 


During this sub-period of Hindu Indian history, a new 
kingly line came to power in the Kalinga country. The 
Eastern Gangas of Trikalinga are treated by Kielhorn as a 
Northern India line properly enough, though Kalinga (modern 
districts of Vizagapattam and Ganjam) is by race and language 
a southern country. But from the most ancient times, Anga, 
Vanga and Kalinga are always leagued together, as Bihar and 
Bengal or Orissa are leagued together in modern’ history. 
Kalinga was, however, in very ancient days taken possession 
of by Aryan invaders and though in prehistoric times it was 
considered a sin for Aryans to visit, much more to reside in 
the country, from before the days of Asoka and even in the 
days of the Brahmanas, Aryans came in numbers to settle 
therein. Asoka conquered the country with great effort, 
killing a lakh of people and the country became Buddhist. 
The country consisted of three parts even in the days of Pliny 
and hence probably arose the name Trikalinga (Vizagapattam 
Gazetteer p. 26). This fashion of prefixing a number to names 
of southern countries may be seen in. the mention of three 
Mahardashtras, seven Konkanas and Trairajya Pallavas (Vol. I 
p. 286). What these three parts were it is difficult to state. 
They probably meant 1 Kalinga proper, consisting of the East 
Coast Districts of Ganjim, Vizagapattam and Godavari 
2 Andhra the territory above the Eastern Ghats and 3 perhaps 
Odra or Orissa to the north of the Mahanadi, Vengi being 
considered distinct from Trikalinga (Vol. I p. 304). Till about 
the end of the ninth century Kalinga was certainly under the 
Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi whose capital lay to the south 
of the Godavari. The common people of the country were 
Dravidians and these and even the incoming Aryans then spoke 
and now speak the non-Aryan language called Andhra or Telugu. 


The Eastern Gangas who rose to power in the beginning of 
the 11th century, A. D., in their inscriptions, state that they 
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originally came from the south (Kolahala town in Gangavadi 
J. Bengal LXV part I p. 237) and were long established in the 
country. Taking advantage of the downfall of the Vengi 
Chalukyas about this time before the rising Chola power, the 
Eastern Gangas became independent under Vajrahasta. His 
son Rajaraja was married to Kipasundari daughter of Rajendra, 
a most powerful Chola king who practically destroyed Vengi 
power. Their son was Anantavarman Choda-Ganga, probably 
called so because he was descended from Gangas and Cholas. 
He was the most powerful king of this family, as usual the 
third and also as usual he reigned long. Inscriptions of these 
kings have been found and as the Gangas in a sense inherited 
the power and the system of government of the THastern 
Chalukyas of Vengi, their inscriptions are very definite and 
always give the Saka era of the inscription as also the exact 
periods of rule of the several kings. Nay they even give the 
exact date, day, month and year of the coronation of the last or 
most important king. And even the gotra of the family with 
detailed descent from the moon is given in their inscriptions. 
There is thus nc indefiniteness about these kings or their dates 
and we proceed to give their history as deduced from their 
inscriptions. Unfortunately the praises of kings are as usual 
fulsome and without much historical detail. But there are a 
few references to contemporaneous kings and from these some 
light is thrown on the general history of Hindu India. 


The first important king who rose to power as stated above 
in Trikalinga was Vajrahasta II. His grant dated 1058 A. D. 
published in E. I. IV p. 175-189 gives full details about this 
family. It belonged to the lunar race and had the Atreya 
gotra. The original ancestor who gave his name to the family 
was Gangeya (not Bhishma). It obtained power in Kalinga 
through the favour of Siva named Gokarna whose temple was 
on the Mahendra mountain. The family was first feudatory, 
endowed with the five sounding instruments. It was divided 
into five branches which united sometime about the ninth 
century A. D. Vajrahasta who was crowned in 1038 A. D. is 
first styled Paramabhattaraka etc. showing that he was the 
first independent king. He was a Parama Maé&hesvara or 
devout devotee of Siva, as usual with the kingly families of 
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the time. It seems that he defeated both Vengi and Orissa 
kings. He ruled for 30 years. He has left some inscriptions 
two of which have been mentioned against his name by 
Kielhorn. His inscription dated 1058 is chiefly in prose and 
very terse and gives the exact time with not only the year, 
month &c. but the exact /agra and the position of the moon and 
other planets at the auspicious moment of coronation. He 
issues the grant from Kalinga-nagara which has been identi- 
fied with the place now named Mukhalingam in the Parlakimedi 
Taluka of the Ganjam District some miles distant from the sea 


Vajrahasta was succeeded by his son Rajaraja in 1068 A. D. 
He ruled for eight years. In an inscription of bis son 
Avantivarman (I. A. XVIII p 166) we are told that he assisted 
Vijayaditya of Vengi against the Chola king as also Utkala 
(against probably the Sena king). Eastern Chalukya history 
given in Vol. I (p. 310) shows Vijayaditya ruling from 1043 to 
1078. Before him there is shown an interregnum of 27 years 
which probably gave the oprortunity to these Gangas of 
Kalinga to assume independence. In an irscription of the 
Brahmin feudatory Vanaraja of Rajaraja (E. i. {[V p. 3/4) it is 
stated that Vanaraja first fought with Chola ( probably in 
assisting Vijayaditya) and then conquered Vengi and plun- 
dered it, killing one Danarnava. This inscription is dated 
1075 A. D. and Rajaraja appears to have ruled till 1076. 


Rajaraja was married to Ripasundari a daughter of the 
great Chola king Rajendra but this did not prevent his fighting 
with Cholas for protecting Vengi. Anantavarman son of 
Rajaraja and Ripasundari succeeding Rajaraja became, as said 
above, the greatest king of this line. He has left many 
inscriptions (Kielhorn mentions four against his name, 
Genealogies E. I. VIII). The inscription dated 1&0 noted above 
(I. A. XVIII p. 166) is most detailed. It mentions that Rajaraja 
fought against Dramila (Chola) and protected Vijayiditya. 
Anantavarman also himself set up Vengi in the east and 
Utkala in the west and thus set up two pillars of victory in 
two directions. Cholas allege that they conquered Kalinga at 
this time but it does not appear tobe likely. Anantavarman is 
better knowr as Chodaganga a name which we have explained 
above. His coronation year is given as 1076 A. D. with 
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exact details about the auspicious moment, and he made a 
grant on that account (I. A. XVIII p. 163) and there are three 
more grants of his dated 1081, 1118 and 1135 published in, the 
same I. A. XVIII in one of which he makes a grant to a Siva 
temple built by his father and hence named Rajarajesvara. 


In the long detailed copperplate inscription published in 
Bengal J. R. A.S. LXV part I p. 240, it is stated that Chodaganga 
eventually conquered and annexed Utkala or Orissa and 
thereby got land, treasures, 1.00 elephants, 10,000 horses etc. 
as from the churning of the ocean of Utkala.* This seems to 
show that at this time the Kesari dynasty ended in Orissa. [f 
is further stated that Chodaganga built the present great 
temple of the god Jagannatha “ who created and is coextensive 
with the whole world, a temple where even Lakshmi was glad 
to reside leaving her father’s home” (V. 28). Chodaganga in his 
inscription calls himself Parama Vaishnava, This change of 
worship shows that the Vishnu cult was now becoming 
supreme not only in Kalinga but also in Orissa and a little 
later in Bengal where Lakshmanasena also became a Parama 
Vaishnava. Of this rise and spread of Vaishnavism we will 
speak in detail in our religious survey chapter. 


In this long inscription of 105 long-metred verses besides 
the last prose portion, Chodaganga is praised the highest. 
He is further said to have defeated a Mandara king whose 
capital was destroyed and who fled beyond the Ganges. Who 
this king was cannot be determined. Chodaganga reigned 
long described as 70 years in this inscription; but the coro- 
nation year of his son Kamarnava is given in this inscription 
as 1064 S or 1142 A. D. showing that Chodaganga ruled 
sixty-six years (1076-1142). His son’s rule extended over 
10 years only. Coming after a long reign his reign was 
naturally short as he must have been quite an elderly person 
when he came to the throne. In 1152 A. D. he was succeeded 
by his half-brother Raghava who also ruled for a short time 
i.e. 15 years. He was succeeded by a third son of Chodaganga 


* faeeaolaeataagt Teat: Qa: ATA... wal MOAT FAT | 
MQaaaeaaagy wares Fa aT: AT pea BASAL Ul 
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named Rajaraja in 1167; he probably came to the throne young 
and ruled 25 years vhen he was succeeded in 1192 ty a fourth 
son of Chodaganga named Aniyanka Bhima. Customary praise 
is bestowed on all these kings in this long inscription (Bengal 
LXV part II) and they are generally said to have defeated 
their enemies. Their coronation dates with auspicious con- 
junctions are, however, not given and this probably shows 
that their reigns were not very important. Aniyanka Bhima 
or Ananga Bhima naturally reigned only 10 years. Orissa 
seems to be now completely under the Gangas as a Gautama- 
gotra lunarerace Kshatriya feudatory of Orissa named Sva- 
pnesvara fought many battles for Aniyanka Bhima and built 
the Svapnesvara-Meghavéhana (Siva ) temple in Orissa during 
his reign and recorded a PraSasti there (Bengal J. R. A.S. 
LXVI p. 18). 

Aniyanka Bhima was succeeded in 1202 by his son Rajaraja 
who ruled for 17 years. Rajaraja is the last king we will notice 
in this chapter, though many kings ruled after him for about 
two centuries more and the last inscription we have of this 
line is one of Narasinla dated 1384 A. D. referred to above as 
the long inscription in LXV Bengal (page 260). When and how 
this dynasty fell does not clearly appear but the country was 
probably seized by another family in the days of the Bahamani 
kings as will be stated later on. 


We may add a few general remarks about this dynasty. 
I¢ was a lunar race dynasty and in its inscriptions following 
the Eastern Chalukyas, a detailed genealogy from the moon is 
given wherein Gangeya is said to be ason of Turvasu, second 
son of Yayati. The furvasus along with the Yadus are men- 
tioned in the Rigveda (Vol. IJ p. 288), but they are said therein 
to have finally become extinct or merged with the Panchalas. 
In the Ganga inscriptions it is said that Turvasu was childless 
and obtained a son by propitiating the Ganges. The southern 
tamilies Chola, Pandya, Kerala and Kola are stated, in the 
Hari-vanéga also, to be descendants of Turvasu to whom in the 
division of earth, Yayati assigned the south-east. Chola, Pandya 
and other southern kingdoms are of ancient date; but that they 
do not claim descent from Yadavas shows that they are distinct 
from the Maharastra Aryans. The Gangas also in their inscrip- 
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tions claim descent from Turvasu and belong to the southern 
mixed Aryan group. 

These Gangas were, however, thoroughly orthodox and of 
the Vedic religion. They were previously worshippers of 
Siva. They patronised Siva worship in Andhra which is even 
now predominently Saivite. The later kings were, however, 
Vaishnavas probably from inspiration from Orissa which was 
also previously Saivite but in this period became the home of 
Vaishnavism. 


These kings were as learned and patrons of learned men as 
kings in other countries at this time in India. Though the 
names of noted Sanskrit authors in their court are not yet 
known, we may accept the praise bestowed on these kings 
notably on Rajaraja and on Anantavarman Chodaganga in this 
respect viz. that Sri and Sarasvati both resided amicably in 
Rajaraja’s mouth and that Chodagangsa was learned in the Vedas 
and the Sastras and even in architecture and other fine arts as 
if Sarasvati herself was his nurse.* His taste for architecture 
is immortalised in the Jagannath temple in Puri, He was in 
this way’a true follower of Bhoja of Malwa. The Telugu 
language developed under the Gangas also and we actually 
find Telugu in an inscription of Rajaraja (E.1I. IV p.314). The 
Lanchhana or crest of these kings was a bull. 


ORISSA 


We will conclude this chapter with a brief reference to 
Orissa which practically formed part of Trikalinga in this~ 
sub-period. Odra along with Paundra was Dravida or non- 
Aryan in ancient times and the home still of Sabaras, as 
also of Khonds, and of Bhuryas and Jmayas, of Utkalas and > 
Mekalas (Cuttuck Gazetteer p.17). It was, however, early 
settled by Aryans but these Brahmins and Kshatriyas in 
Buddhist times became degraded and new Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas came in tne days of the Kesari kings and established 
Siva worship in place of Buddhist worship introduced by Asoka, 


* wef qe ated Tas 4 Bedi araReaaMaaaHaA: AislSTgq a: Al 
agama: wy Roa weg agreed age serait: wy qftoria: feretg 
age eyqil (J.B, A. 8S. Bengal LXV p, 331 ) 
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The history of these Kesari kings is given in Vol. J chapter 12. 
They ruled from the 8th to 12th century. The Cuttuck Gazetteer 
states that some persons doubt the existence of these Kesari 
kings as no epigraphic evidence is found about them. But 
the Gazetteer adds that this doubt no longer can be entertained 
as two inscriptions of Udyota Kesari have been found, 
one in a cave in the Khandagiri hill and the other in the 
Brahmesvara temple at Bhuvanesvara. M. Sylvan Levi has 
also pointed out that in a Japanese version of a Buddhist Sitra 
sent by a Buddhist monk in 796-798 as from a king of Utkala 
to a Japanese Emperor the king’s name is given as Parama 
Mahesvara Maharaja Subhakara Kesari ( Cuttuck Gazetteer 
p. 22). These are new facts which are found in this Gazetteer 
and though relating to history given in Vol. I we record them 
here for the sake of completing that history. The Gazetteer 
gives further details about the temples built at Bhuvanesvar 
by these Kesari kings. These stately temples exhibit the fine 
architecture of the time and the ample resources of these kings. 


From Chola records we learn-that Orissa was conquered by 
Rajendra in 1021 but the conquest was not permanent. The 
Eastern Gangas who became powerful hereafter, however, 
conquered and permanently annexed Orissa and an inscription 
’ of Chodaganga dated 1118 A. D. states that he was complete 
master of Orissa. The famous temple of Jagannath, as already 
stated, was built by him (probably about 1150) as also a temple 
named GangeSvara after him at Jaipur.’ Raghava son of 
Chodaganga was defeated by Vijayasena of Bengal ( Gazetteer 
p. 24) but it is doubted if this is the Raghava defeated by him, 
as this Raghava’s rule extended from 1156 to 1170 and Vijaya- 
sena could not have reigned so late. We have already 
noticed the building of the grand temple of Meghesvara at 
Bhuvane§gvara by a brother-in-law of the next king ( Aniyanka 
Bhima 1193-1198 ditto ). 


Orissa was invaded by armies of the Sultans of Bengal 
( Lakhnauti ) and in an inscription in a Jagannath temple in 
Chategvara in Cuttuck District, Vishnu a Brahmin minister of 
Bhima is said to have fought and defeated Yavanas. The 
Tabakat and other Mahomedan histories mention many raids 
by Bengal Mahomedan Sultans into Orissa and even Firoz 
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Tughiaa of Delhi attacked it. The kings of Vijayanagar as 
also the Bahamani kings attacked Orissa and its Gajapati 
kings. At last in 1435 on the death of the last Ganga king, his 
minister Kapilendradeva with the aid of the Bahamani king 
Adilshah II seized the kingdom and founded a new solar 
dynasty ( Cuttuck Gazetteer p. 25 ). 


GENEALOGY OF THE EASTERW GANGAS OF TRIKLINGA. 
Vajrahasta I r. 35 years 1984-1919) 
Madhukamarnava r. 19 years (1019-1:38) 
I Vajrahasta IT r. 30 \ ears (1038-1068) Insc. 1058 


II Rajaraja r. 8 : ears (1068-1076) Insc. 1075 
m. Rajasundri d. of Rajendrachola 


III Anantavarman Chodaganga r. 70 years (1076-1142) 


built the famous Jagannath temple. 


{ | ! 
IV Kamarnava V Raghavar.15y. VI Rajaraja r. 15 y. (1167-1182) 
r. 10 years (1142-1152) (1152-1167) | 


VII Aniyanka Bhima r, 10 years 
(1182-1192) 


| 
VIII Rajaraja r. 17 yoars (1192-1209) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CHOLAS OF TANJORE, 


It is a phenomenon worthy of historical note that in the 
several divisions of India, forceful persons appeared at about 
the same time and established new kingdoms or raised the old to 
glory at the beginning of this sub-period of Mediaeval Hindu 
Indian history ( except unfortunately: in the Madhyadega or 
Kanauj). Thus Milaraja founded the Chalukya kingdom in 
Gujarat in 974 A.D. and Munja established the glory of the 
Paramaras in Malwa in 974 A. D. Tailapa founded the later 
Chalukya kingdom in the Deccan in the same yearand the Chola 
king Rajaraia I raised the Chola kingdom of South India to power 
and fame in 985 A.D. While Mahipala again raised the tottering 
Pala power in Bengal in 980 A.D., Dhanga estalished the Bundel- 
khand renown for valour in the battle of 985 fought with 
Sabuktegin who founded the young Ghazni kingdom itself in 
v7? A.D. The appearance of powerful men of energy and 
ambition in the iast quarter of the tenth century A. D. and at 
about the same time is striking and leads to inferences which 
are outside the scope of history. 


Of such forceful men, Rajaraja Chola was not the least: 
He was the successor of Aditya Chola who had already done 
much to raise the Chola power by freeingit from Pallava 
dominion. Rajaraja I by his energy and valour raised the Tamil 
land or South India as we may call it, to the position of a 
South Indian empire and the Cholas enjoyed this position for 
nearly a century not only in South India but ‘over a large 
portion of the adjoining territory. The history of this Chola 
kingdom ( which properly falls within the period treated of in 
this volume ) is well told by Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar as 
also by Dr. Smith in his Early History of India and we give 
here a short summary of it from these authors, with a few 
remarks of our own, especially because the records of these 
Chola kings, numerous as they are, are solely in Tamil and 
Kanarese and thus are beyond our personal study of them. 


39 
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The Tamil country or South India is a distinct part of the 
Indian continent, in climate, soil, products, population and 
language. It is called Dravida in ancient Sanskrit literature, 
Dramila being another form often used in inscriptions. The 
people are Dravidian par excellence by race as the people of 
the Panjab are Aryans by race par excellence. Yet Tamil 
civilization was high in most ancient times and the Aryan 
immigrants being few were converted into Dravadians by 
language and even by race. The three kingly families Chola, 
Pandya and Kerala are noted even in the Mahabharata and the 
Harivam$a and are said to be descended from Turvasu son of 
Yayati. The country is fertile but hot, plain in the east and 
mountainous in the west and produced even then certain articles 
which were its own viz. pearls, pepper and bery] prized in the 
western world which brought Roman gold to the land in 
abundance (Smith). We may add n fourth article viz. cotton 
and the Tamil country produced fine cotton cloth even in the 
days of the Mahabharata; for Chola and Pandya kings are said 
therein to hay 2 brought presents of extremely fine cotton cloth 
to Yudhishthira at the time of his Rajastya or Imperial corona- 
tion. The Tamil country was thus prosperous and known from 
of old and Aryan, Buddhist and Jain religions strove for | 
mastery here and the same intensity of religious animosity 
prevailed in this sub-period ( as we shall show in our chapter 
on religious survey ) as prevailed in ancient time and as even 
continues to this day. 


In this old Dravida country and in this old Chola family, 
Rajaraja I came to the throne in 985 A. D. Like all ambitious 
kings he first paid attention to the raising and maintaining of 
an efficient army and then expanding his territory by the aid 
of that force. He trained up the Vellakurais or local bowmen 
as Shivaji trained up the Mawlas and he had several regiments 
of these named after his own titles ( Aiyar’s Historical Sketch 
of Ancient Deccan p. 245). He also had an elephant corps 
and infantry (in which Telugu people were chiefly enrolled ). 
He kept also select body-guards like Mahmud. He ruled in 
Tanjore and from thence extended his dominion south, west 
and north, by conquering Pandya, Kerala and Pallava kings. 
He even destroyed the Chera fleet on the west coast. From 
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these conquests he got immense booty in gold, silver and pearls 
which is not incredible. He also conquered Gangavadi, 
Kudamalai ( Coorg ), Nolambavadi ( Bellary ) and Vengi of the 
Eastern Chalukyas and even Kalinga. These conquests meant, 
in our view, not annexation but mere subjugation of the 
territories. For in Vengi he established Saktivarman an 
Eastern Chalukya king as his feudatory. He gave his daughter 
to the next successor Vimaladitya (See Vol. I p. 310); and 
this relationship was continued as Vimala’s son and also 
grandson married Chola princesses. This sort of marriage is 
peculiar to the southerners who like to marry a daughter of the 
maternal uncle (a marriage prohibited by the Smritis) even from 
the days of Srikrishna and Rukmini, of Arjuna and Subhadra, 
Rajaraja also conquered Ceylon and assigned a part of its 
revenues to the maintenance of the Rajarajesvara (Siva) temple 
he hereafter built at Tanjore, a temple which has perpetuated 
his name in South India ( Aiyar p. 248). He finally attacked 
Satydsraya, Western Chalukya king and defeated him signally 
with a force the number of which is exaggerated to 9 lakhs of 
men and a cruelty which extended to the slaughtering of 
women, children and Brahmins, a thing unheard of in Hindu 
conflicts. This conquest certainly added to his renown, power 
and wealth and enabled him to build the superb and stupendous 
Rajarajesvara temple at Tanjore and also other structures 
elsewhere which testify to the high skill in sculpture and 
architecture of South Indian workmen and builders. 


But Rajaraja I was not only a great conqueror and a great 
builder but also a great administrator. South India is known 
from ancient times for its irrigation works but the great 
works of irrigation from the Kauveri were built by Rajaraja I. 
He also surveyed and settled the country in 1011 A. D. The 
survey and settlement was so minute that “even sas s00-o00 
of a Veli was measured and assessed for revenue” (Aiyar 
p. 249). This establishes the reputation of the revenue admini- 
strators and mathematicians of those days in South India a 
reputation still possessed by its administrators and mathe- 
maticians. Dr. Smith mentions a revenue survey under- 
taken by a successor of Rajaraja in 1086 A. D., the date of the 
Doomsday register in England (E. H. I. p. 486 3rd Edn), 
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As a devotee of Siva Rajaraja loved the stirring hymns 
composed in Tamil by Saiva saints like Appar and others 
(63 in number) and he set up their images and made provision 
for the recitation of their hymns in the Rajarajesvara temple. 
It may be further stated that he set up the images of his 
father and his mother (who burnt herself with her husband’s 
dead body as Sati) both of whom were revered as pious persons 
throughout the Tamil land. 

Lastly Rajarija was a patron of music and dancing and 
heinvited and settled in Tanjore female dancers as also singers, 
pipers and drummers. Natyasadstra was specially studied and 
practised in music-halls built for the purpose. Colleges were 
also built and learned teachers were appointed to them and 
they taught literature and Sastra to students in these and in 
temples ( Aiyar p. 251). 

Rajaraja was extremely religious, it need not be told, and 
he made many gifts to Brahmins and temples and his queens 
and officers also made such gifts. S8ut the gift ceremony of 
Tuladana made by him deserves a special mention viz. the 
weighing of the king in gold and its gift to Brahmins, a mode 
of gift which aypears to have become very popular in this 
sub-period as it is frequently mentioned even in inscriptions 
of Kanauj and Trikalinga kings. It is further related that 
Rajaraja’s chief queen passed through a golden cow on that 
occasion which thus multiplied the gift of gold to Brahmins 
(a manner of gift rarely heard or thought of). Of course 
Brahmins who are real Brahmins and who pass a religious life 
in teaching or worshipping deserve to be cared for by the state 
and such gifts served the purpose of modern educational and 
ecclesiastical endowments. 

The administration of the country under Rajaraja was 
detailed and civilized and registers were duly kept and super- 
visors appointed for all state business. Aiyar has not noticed, 
however, the elaborate village system of panchayat admini- 
stration which ob:ained in South India particularly and which 
is noticed by Dr. Smith who admires it and observes that it 
is a pity that it is no longer in existence. The details of this 
system we will try to notice in our chapter on the general 
survey of civil adminisration later on. 
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R&jaraja was succeeded by his son Rajendra in 1014 and 
he was a greater king, ‘if possible, than his father and ruled 
long till 1044 A.D. He made more extensive conquests; he 
not only reconquered the rebellious Pandya and Kerala kings, 
but annexing their dominions appointed viceroys called Chola- 
Pandya or Chola-Kerala (terms which show that the viceroys 
still ruled for the rightful Pandya or Kerala). He also again 
defeated the Western Chalukyas (under Jayasinha III) and 
also the Ceylon king. Emboldened by these successes it is 
said that he led his conquering expedition right up to the Ganges 
subjugating Kalinga, Bengal (Mahipala I), Indraratha (?), 
Kogala and even Kanauj. He took the name of Gangai-Kond 
to signalise this extensive conquest and founded a city near 
Trichonopoly by name Gangai-Konda Cholapuram, the ruins 
of which in the Trichonopoly District are still admired, together 
with a vast artificial lake built by him with an embankment 
16 miles long and with sluices at convenient places for irriga- 
tion (Smith E. H. I. p. 456). He even had a strong navy built 
and crossing the bay of Bengal conquered a part of Burma. 
Although these feats may have been exaggerated in his inscrip- 
tions, it cannot be doubted that he held extenrives sway in the 
south-east. For even Al-Beruni mentions that south-east of 
Prayag almost the whole country (the present Madras Presi- 
dency and eastern parts of the C. P. and the Nizam’s domi- 
nions) was under the Cholas. Such extensive sway could not 
have lasted long and we actually find Trikalinga and Chedi 
establishing their power about 1040 A. D. in the territory to the 
north of the Krishna. 


Rajendra was a warrior and also a learned man 4s the 
title pandit is found prefixed to his name in inscriptions. 
He is said to have sent an embassy to China and he certainly 
had a large fleet. Rajendra is said to have brought Northern 
India Brahmins and settled them in South India, a measure 
adopted by all religiously inclined kings in eastern and southen 
India of this time such as BaJlalasena and others. The Chola 
empire attained its highest glory under Rajendra who was 
as usual, the third great king in this line. 

Rajendra was succeeded by his son Rajadhiraja who was 
a powerful king no doubt but ‘rather cruel in his treatment of 
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rebellious feudatories. He killed a Ceylon king and hada 
Chera king trampled under the feet of an elephant, It is not 
necessary to give details, but this shows that decline had 
set in. He defeated Ahavamalla (Somesvara) once dut in the 
next battle of Koppam in 1052 A. D. he was killed on the 
battle-field. He was immediately succeeded by his younger 
brother Rajendradeva who was present and who was crowned 
on the battle-field itself. This is the only battle we know of 
in Hindu history wherein the death of the commanding 
king did not lead to defeat. The younger brother Rajendra- 
deva by his bravery retrieved the fortune of the day and 
eventually conquered Ahavamalla who is said to have fled 
across the Tungabhadra. It may be stated that the Cholas 
and the later Chalukyas of this period and the Pallavas and 
Early Chalukyas of the first sub-period (600-800), like France 
and Germany, were neighbours who took delight in constant 
fighting with each other and who by their bravery never gained 
advantage, one over the other, for any !ong time, 


Rajendradeva ruled for about 10 years from 1052 to 1062 
and he was succeeded by his brother Vira Rajendra who was 
also a capable ruler. Besides wars with the Pandyas and Keralas, 
he had three successive fights with the Western Chalukyas, 
who divided empire over India south of the Nerbudda with the 
Choias. The Deccan and South India kings usually attacked 
each other, though the Tungabhadra was their natural boundary 
and though they had no cause for quarrel except ambition. 
Vira Rajendra was successful for a time but in 1070 A. D. lost 
his life in a battle, being cursed, itis said, by the Jains of 
Belgola whom he had oppressed ( Aiyar p. 262 ). 


Mr. Aiyar’s account ends with the reign of this king but we 
have to continue the account until the end of the 12th century. 
It is strange that Aiyar does not mention the fact recorded 
by Bilhana that Virarajendra gave his daughter to Vikramanka 
Chalukya. It seems certain that after Virarajendra’s death in 
1070, the succession was disputed and Vikramanka went and 
placed on the throne of Kanchi (not Tanjore?) his wife’s brother 
named Adhirajendra. He was, however, after Vikrama’s 
departure soon murdered and eventually the succession went to 
Rajendra Chola II a son of a daughter of Rajendra I married 
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to an Eastern Chalukya prince. This Rajendra had lived from 
his childhood at the Chola court and had even given up his 
paternal kingdom of Vengi on the death of his father in 1062 
to his uncle. He, it is alleged, was adopted by Rajendra 
Gangai-Konda, (adoption among Kshatriyas of a daughter’s son 
could not be valid). Whatever his claim, he may be said to 
have duly come to the throne and started a new Chola line 
called Chalukya-Chola by Smith. He came to the throne in 
1074 A. D. (Smith assigns the four years from 1070 to 1074 to 
Adhiradjendra the brother-in-law of Vikrama murdered); and 
he ruled vigorously for 48 years counting his reign from 1070, 
and his capital was Gangai-Konda-Cholapura. He is said to 
have defeated Anantavarman Chodaganga;; but this defeat must 
have been an insignificant one, as we have seen that Choda- 
ganga of Kalinga was a powerful king. This war is described 
in a, Tamil poem Kalingatupparani (Gaurishankar’s Tod 
p. 428 and I. A. XIX). The revenue settlement of Tamil 
country mentioned by Smith was carried out in his reign. His 
reign is also important for the fact that Ramanuja the founder 
of the Srivaishnava philosophy flourished during his time. Of 
this and the death of Adhiradjendra his predecessor which is 
attributed to a curse of this great saint we will speak at length 
in the chapter on religlous survey. Here it will suffice to remark 
that here began the great feud between Saivism and Vaishnavism 
which has distracted Hinduism since that time and which 
for ever destroyed the unity of the Hindu religion which 
fortunately had subsisted through three centuries. 


Rajendra II who took a new title Kulottunga was succeeded 
in 1118 by his son Vikrama Chola who was also a powerful king. 
He had his hereditary fights with the Chalukyas, the Pandyas 
and the Kalingas and others and his exploits are celebrated in 
a special poem (J. A. XXII p. 142). He was succeeded in 1135 

A. D. by Kulottunga IT who reigned for 11 years and who was 
followed in 1145 by his son Rajaraja II who ruled 19 years. 
From 1165 to 1267 A. D. four more kings ruled viz: Rajadhiraja 
1172, Kulottunga III 1178, Rajaraja III and Rajendra Choda III 
1216 and the kingdom of the Cholas was subverted by the 
Pandya king Jatavarman Sundara Pandya. The final subjuga- 
tion of South India or at least its dissolution by the Mahomedans 
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hap 42d later during the raids of Malik Kafur a general of 
Allauddin Khilji about 1310-11, 

There are a few general observations to make on this 
Chola dynasty. The Cholas represent themselves in their 
inscriptions as solar-race Kshatriyas born in the line from Sibi. 
But as stated before, the Harivamsa represents Chola, Pandya, 
and Kerala as born from Turvasu in the lunar line. These kings 
were Saivites and it is to be regretted that about the time of the 
fall of the first Chola portion, the kings became bigotted and 
departing from the usual tolerant attitude of Hindu kings used 
their political power to suppress Jainism and Vaishnavism 
which was indeed a great blunder. The subject will be discuss- 
ed fully later on. The ensign of the Cholas was a tiger. The 
Cholas struck many gold and silver coins which have been found: 


GENEALOGY OF THE CHOLAS OF TANJORE. 
(Gaurigankar’s Tod pp.'425eand 426) 


Parantaka 
| | 
Adiiya I Rajaraja I (1985-1014) 
| 


| } i 
d. Kamaradevi m. Vimaladitya E. Chalukya II Rajendra (1014-1044) 
1 
| 


| | 
Rajarsia E. | | | 
m.d. Ammaga III Rajadhiraja (1044-1052) IV Rajendradeva 
| (1052-1062) 
VII Rajendra Kulottunga (1070-1118) | 
V Viraradjendra (1062-1070) 
VIII Vikrama Choda (1018-1135) 
IX euieesaze II (1135-1146) 


| 
X Rajaraja II (1146-1165). 
Interregnum 


| 
XI Rajadhiraja II (1192-1178) 
XII Kulottunga III (1178-1216) 


VI Adhirajondra murdered in 1072 


CHAPTER XV. 


IMPORTANT FEUDATORY KINGDOMS OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA PART I. 


The two great kingdoms to the south of the Nerbudda 
which were almost empires, viz. the Deccan kingdom of 
western Chalukyas and the south Indian kingdom of the Cholas 
have been described as also the independent Silahara kingdom 
in Konkan on the west coast and the independent Eastern 
Ganga kingdom of Trikalinga on the east coast. Besides these 
important kingdoms which flourished in the third sub-period 
of Hindu history (1000-1200) there were some important feudato- 
ry kingdoms which rose to greater power in the 12th century 
A. D, than before, recerding inscriptions and which became 
independent and powerful in the 13th century, which require 
to be noticed, though their history in the 13th century is out- 
side the scope of this history and will not be jealt with in this 
volume. The fall of southern India in the beginning of the 14th 
century under Allauddin Khilji and his general Malik Kafur 
is so important as to require a separate volume for its treatment. 
The history of these kingdoms in the 12th century though they 
were then feudatories must, however, be given in this volume 
and we proceed to give a short sketch of that history in this 
chapter and the following. 


1 YADAVAS OF DEVAGIRI. 


The first kingdom deserving notice is the Yadava king- 
dom of Devagiri (Daulatabad). Its founder is said by Hemadri 
to be Dridhaprahara who founded a small kingdom at Chan- 
drapuri or Chandor in the Nasik District in about 843 A. D. 
(Gaurishankar’s Tod and Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part I), 
One of his descendants named Bhillama II was a powerful 
feudatory of Tailapa Chalukya of Kalyan. He fought bravely 
in the battle of Tailapa with Munja of Malwain which Munja | 
was taken prisoner. Axmnseription of his- dated 1000 A. D « 
has been found. His son riamed Vesugi ruled after him and ~ 
Vesugi was followed by Bhillama III who was married to 8 
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daughter of Jayasifiha III Chalukya and fought in several battles 
of his as his feudatory. After three intervening kings we come 
to Seunachandra who according to Hemadri’s PraSasti assisted 
the famous king Parmadi Vikramaditya Chalukya in obtain- 
ing the throne of Kalyan. An inscription of his (dated 1069 
A. D.) has been found. After seven successors one Bhillama 
IV son of Apara Gangeya assumed independence when Some- 
svara Chalukya after the rise of the Kalachtri intervening 
kings at Kalyan practically became powerless and Bhillama 
founded an independent kingdom in the north part of the 
Deccan and founding Devagiri made it his capital in 1187. A. D. 
Bhillama’s dominion eventually extended from the Nerbudda to 
the Krishna and he had fights with many neighbouring kings 
especially with the Hoyasala Yadavas of the south whom we 
will presently describe. He died about 1191 probably in a 
battle with the Hoyasalas. His son was Jaitugi or Jaitrapala 
and he had a great fight with the Kakaviya Andhra king Rudra 
who was killed in battle and whose son Ganapati was taken 
prisoner. But he liberated the latter and placed him on the 
throne of the Anuhras. Jaitugi was a learned man himself 
and a patron of learned men. The famous Deccan astronomer 
Bhaskaracharya lived a little before his time as his son Lak- 
shmidhara was the chief court-pandit of Jaitugi. He died 
about 1210 A. D. and he was succeeded by Singhana another 
powerful king of this line. We stop our account of the Yada- 
vas of Devagiri with Singhana and leave their later history 
for later treatment, and also because that history is well-known. 
Eventually the kingdom was subverted by Mahomedans under 
Allauddin. 
2 KAKATIYAS OF WARANGAL, 


The next kingdom to be noticed is the Andhra Kakatiya 
kingdom to the east of Devagiri. The Kakatiyas claim to be 
solar-race Kshatriyas and they had a kingdom in Andhra 
(above the Eastern Ghats) and their chief town was Annama- 
konda subsequently called Orungallu (Warangal). They were 
in the beginning, like the Yadavas of Chandod, feudatories of 
the Western Chalukyas. Their first independent king was 
Prola (son of Bela) and he began to reign about 1117 A. D. of 
which year an inscription of his has been found (Aiyyar p. 277), 
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It is also dated 42 of the Chalukya Vikrama year which proves 
that this part of the country was till then subject to the 
Chalukyas. Prola ruled long till about 1160 and he is said to 
have defeated Taila III. He was succeeded by his son Rudra 
who certainly was a great king. He is said to have destroyed 
many hostile towns and settled the people therein at Orungallu. 
He built many temples and he patronised learned men. “His 
power was so great that all kings between Kanchi and the 
Vindhyas sought his protection” (Aiyyar-do), He wassucceeded 
by his younger brother Mahadeva in about 1191 A.D. Itis 
surmised by Aiyyar that Mahadeva was killed in the battle 
with Jaitugi Yadava mentioned before. Certain it is that 
Ganapati son of Mahadeva began to rule in 1198 and he ruled 
brilliantly for so many as 62 years and many inscriptions of 
his time have been found including one in the 62nd year of his 
Tule. He is said to have successfully fought with Chola, 
Kalinga, Seuna, Karnata, Lata and Velanadu. Of course his 
war with Seuna or Devagiri Yadavas was a natural and here- 
ditary one, being between neighbours and was waged with 
alternate success. His latest inscription found is dated 1250 
A. D. He left no son and his daughter Ruaramma ruled after 
him for 30 years. The last king was Prataparudra (1316) the 
famous patron of poets in whose reign, Prataparudriya a well- 
known work on poetics was written by Vaidyanatha and was 
dedicated to and named after him. The kingdom was eventu- 
ally conquered by Mahomedans. The present state of Bastar 
in C. P. is ruled by chiefs who are said to be descendants of 
Kakatiyas (Gaurishankar p. 550). 


3 HOYASALAS OF HALEBID. 


The third important kingdom was that of the Hoyasala 
Yadavas of Halebid or Dvarasamudra, in the present Mysore 
state. It was also in the beginning a feudatory of the Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyan (perhaps of the Rashtrakiitas also). The 
first important king was Vinayaditya whose inscription dated 
1040 A. D. has been found (Gaurishankar’s Tod p. 333). His 
son Erayanga had three sons, the eldest of whom Ballala was a 
noted feudatory of Jayasinha III, Chalukya king. The chief 
town of these Yadavas was Belapur (modern Belur) upto this 
time; but his successor Bettiga alias Vishnuvardhana who was 
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the first powerful and independent king of this line made 
Dvarasumudra his capital. He acquired independence from 
such a powerful overlord as the famous Vikramanka of Kalyan, 
though he did not actually succeed in defeating the latter. 
But he defeated other neighbouring kings, the Gangas, the 
Kadambas, the Tuluvas and the Pandyas. Many inscriptions 
of his time have been found dating from 1115 to 1138 A. D. 
(Gaurishankar). His reign is more famous for the support he 
gave to Ramanuja and the spread of Vaishnavism. He was 
converted to that faith by that saint and he built the famous ° 
Vishnu temple at Dvarasamudra which excites admiration 
even now, and another magnificent temple at Belur also. 


He was succeeded by his son Narasifiha who ruled upto 
1173 and he was succeeded by his son Vira Ballala. This was 
the geatest king of the line. He defeated Brahma general of 
the last Chalukya king SomeSvara and he also defeated the 
Yadava king of Devagiri in 1191 A. D. and in effect annexing 
Kuntala divided the imperial sovereignty of Southern India 
with those Yadavas. He first assumed the title Maharajadhi- 
raja of an independent king. He died about 1220 after a long 
reign and he was succeeded by his son Narasinha. The 
Hoyasala power declined from his time, though the kingdom 
remained powerful for about a century more when it was con- 
quered and devastated by Mahomedans under Malik Kafur 
about 1310 A. D. 


4 PANDYAS OF MADURA. 


The fourth kingdom which must be noticed though it 
remained feudatory throughout this sub-period is that of the 
Pandyas famous from ancient times. The Pandyas are mentioned 
with Cholas in the Mahabharata and are also mentioned singly 
without their companions, the Cholas, in the Ramayana. 
Kalidasa mentions a Pandya king alone and not Chola as 
competing in the svayamvara of Indumatiin his Raghuvamsa 
and mentions Uragapura as his capital. This capital together 
with Pandya power was destroyed by Karikala Chola from 
whose time (about 100 A. D.) the Pandyas became subordinate 
to the Chola or other powers through many centuries. Their 
“next capital was Madura, mentioned by Pliny. This fact 
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establishes that Kalidasa flourished before Pliny i.e. in the 
first century B.C. as he mentions Uragapura aud not Madura 
as the capital of the Pandyas. This is, however, an incidental 
observation. The Pandyas remained subordinate even in the 
present sub-periord (1000-1200) the Chola king Rajaraja having 
established Chola empire in the south in the beginning of the 
11th century. It is only in the 13th century that Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya became independent and established an exten- 
sive power (1251-1271). Kielhorn has given a connected 
genealogy of the Pandyas from 1100 A. D. to 1567 A. D. but 
we think it unnecessary to give it here as the Pandyas rose 
to power and assumed independence after 1200 A. D. Though 
Malik Kafur’s invasion about 1309 shook Pandya power, they 
continued to rule inthe south of India (Madura and Tinnevelly 
Districts) for a long time. They always derived a large revenue 
from the pearl fisheries in the mouth of the Tamraparni 
river. With this short notice of the Pandyas we turn to the 
Cheras or Keralas. 


5 KERALAS OF TRAVANCORE. 


The history of Kerala or Malabar and Travancore during 
this sub-period has been patiently found out and laid before the 
reader by P. Sunder Pillai, M. A. in I. A, XXIV (pp. 249-257) 
and we make no apology for giving from it select facts here. 
Kerala or Cherala means hilly country and included Malabar 
in the north and Travancore in the south, on the west coast 
of Southern India. The Kongu land is sometimes included in 
it viz. the present districts of Salem and Tinnevelly but 
not naturally. In this corner of the south, as in the Himalayas 
in the north, the oldest Dravidian and Aryan races with their 
institutions and manners and religion are preserved yet as ina 
fossil form, from the Kanikar or hillman to the Nambudri the 
highest type of Aryan Brahmin (to which clan the famous 
Sankaracharya belonged). Language, ethnology, social con- 
dition and marriage customs of this part are, therefore, worth 
studying, being untampered by any revolutions within or 
invasions without. (But this land of Nambudri Brahmins and 
Nair (Nagara) Kshatriyas sent out a religious invasion under 
Sankara which subjugated the whole of India). The history of 
Kerala goes back to the days of the Mahabharata and the 
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Ramayana like that of the Eastern coast belonging tothe Pandyas 
with whom they are always allied in ancient Sanskrit works. 


The present Travancore ruling dynasty is very old and 
official records give 35 generations to the present ruler from 
1335 A. D. We have, therefore, to find the history of this dynasty 
before this period from inscriptions and Mr. Pillai has 
succeeded in evolving a ‘tolerably clear account. It may 
be stated first that the alphabet in Travancore is different from 
the Sanskrit alphabet and is called Vattelatte or Chera-Pandya 
and even the era of Travancore is distinct being called Kollam 
era, the first year of which corresponds to 825 A. D. The first 
king of Travancore whose name is mentioned in a stone record 
is Vira Keralvarman. His date is 1135 A.D. He was a feudatory 
of Rajendra Chola in whose name and honour a Mahadeva 
temple was built. Venad or Travancore appears at this time to 
be a well-governed country paying taxes in kind and money. 
Vira Keralav. seems to be the first impertant king who secured 
power from Chola and Chalukya supremacy. He is mentioned 
in another inscription dated 1144 A.D. The government of the 
country included village organisations and temple authorities 
which shared power in the civil government. 


Stone inscriptions dated 1161, 1173 and 1180 A. D. mention 
the next kings Ravivarman, who ruled over Travancore includ- 
ing the southernmost districts independently, the Cholas having 
declined in power after Rajendra, Vira Udayamartandvarman and 
Aditayarama. Mr. Pillai thinks that the last king extended his 
sway northward by absorbing Kipadesam or country of Kipakas, 
also a part of Malabar. Keralavarman II (Trivadi) is mentioned in 
a book and in astone record dated 1193 A. D. and Viraramavarman 
Tiravadi in a detailed inscription dated May 1196 A. D., which 
speaks of a body of six hundred who supervised the working of 
the temples and of chieftainships into which the kingdom was 
divided. This interesting detail shows that the administration 
of the state was chiefly in the hands of the peoples’ representa- 
tives, a curious relic of ancient Vedic times. Next come 
Viraramakeralvarman and Vira Ravivarman whose long docu- 
ment dated 1235 shows the nature of the land revenue system 
in their days. The capital was Trivendram even in those days. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IMP. FEU. KINGDOMS OF SOUTHERN INDIA-P. II 
1 SINDAS OF YELBURG. 


To the north of the Tungabhadra, in Kuntala or Southern 
Maratha country, we have four important feudatory kingly 
families who require to be noticed in this volume, as they belong 
to this sub-period and as they were powerful though not in- 
dependent. The first of them is the family of the Sindas of 
Yelburg in modern Nizam’s tetrritory. They have recorded 
inscriptions in Kanarese which have been found. Their history 
is given in the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II (p. 572-575) and 
we give here a summary of it with observations of our own. 
The part of the country ruled by these Sindas is collectively 
called Sindevadi N4ad in inscriptions. This clearly shows that 
these Sindas were Marathas, though they ruled over a Kanarese- 
speaking territory. (As stated in Vol. II, however, the distinction 
between Marathas and Karnatakas is illusory and not of race 
but of language). This territory extended from about Badami 
in the Bijapur District and included Bagalkot and Naregal in 
the Dharwar District. There is another Sinda family mention- 
ed in Ep. Ind. VII p. 306. The king Munja here is described 
as Bhogavatipuravaradhisvara and NagavamSatilaka ruling 
in Pratyandaka four thousand.* In our view this Sinda family 
was the same family as the one appearing under the name of 
Sendraka in the first sub-period; a Sendraka chief Senananda- 
raja, maternal uncle of Pulakesin Chalukya, is mentioned ag, 
requesging a grant of land in Karnataka between the Krishna 
and the Tungabhadra (Vol. I; p, 270). The Sendrakas belonged 
to the Nagavamésa and the Sindas of Yelburg also belonged to 
the same vam$a; and even the Scindia family of the present 
day who are very probably their modern representatives are 
also of the Nagavamsa. These Sindas of Yelburg were very 
powerful feudatory chiefs under the later Chalukyas. The first 


® Indeed there were several: Sinda families, including one in Karahad territory 
(See Ep, Ind. Vol. XIV! 
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noted prince was Achugi who had two sons Bammaand Surya 
who are mentioned in an inscription dated 1079. Bamma’s son 
was Acha or Achugi II who was a noted general of Vikrama- 
_ ditya and who defeated a Hoyasala prince. He is mentioned 
in an inscription dated 1122 A. D. Achugi’s two sons Permadi 
and Chavunda II are mentioned in two inscriptions dated 1144 
and 1163 respectively. Chavunda had four sons Achugi IJI 
and Permadi by one wife and Bijjala and Vikrama by another 
wife. All these four are mentioned in inscriptions from 1168 
to 1190 A. D. Probably after the fall of the later Chalukyas 
of Kalyan and the increase of the power of the Hoyasalas 
this Sinda family lost its power and was not able to establish 
an independent kingdom. Their country was eventually 
absorbed by the Yadavas of Devagiri whose dominion now 
extended to the Tungabhadra. 


2 RATTAS OF SAUNDATTI. 


The next feudatory family which deserves a mention is 
that of the Rattas of Saundatti. Their history is given by 
Dr. Fleet in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II p. 549-55 and we 
give here asummary of it. They were clearly descendants of 
a Rashtrakita Imperial king of the Deccan and they ruled in 
the Kundi territory comprising 3000 villres which corresponds 
toa portion of the present Belgaum and Dharwar Districts. 
Their capital was Saundatti (Sugandhavat!) and latterly Bel- 
gaum itself{Venugrama). The Gazetteer doubts if these Rattas 
were really descended from the Rashtrakiitas, but the short 
name Ratta for the Rashtrakitas is as old as the 9th century 
and even the modern Reddis may be Ratias or Rashtrakitas 
and they also called themselves original lords of Lattalirapura. 
Their crest was a Sindiira (elephant) and their dhvaja (banner) 
carried a golden garuda which is shown in their seal.. These 
chiefs were first subordinate to the Western Chalukyas and 
when the Kalachiri rebellion occurred they asserted indepen- 
dence. ;But being not very powerful they appear like the Sindas, 
to have been conquered by the Hoyasalas; their territory, 
however, was eventually absorbed in the kingdom of the 
Yaddavas of Devagiri. 


The first prince was Kartavirya I or Katta I who is mention- 
ed in a stone record of 980 A. D. He was a feudatory of Taila II 
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(Ahavamalla) and fixed the boundary of his principality of 
Kundi. His sons were Davari and Kanna-Kaira whose son 
Eraga has recorded a Sanskrit inscription dated 1040 A. D., 
published in I. A. XIX p. 161 in which he declares himself to 
be a samanta of Jayasinha Jagadekamalla. In his birudas, he 
calls himself Rattavamsodbhava, Lattalirapuravaradhisvara, 
Garuda-dhvaja &c. In one epithet he is described as a Vidya- 
dhara in singing. He is mentioned ina Jain grant inscription 
published by Prof. Pathak in I. A. XIV (p. 23). His brother 
was Anka (mentioned in an inscription at Saundatti dated 
1048 A. D.) and his son was Sena I. His son Kannakaira JI 
has left many inscriptions dating from 1069 to 1087 A.D. He 
appears to have ruled long with his brother Kartavirya IJ and 
they are described as samantas of Vikramaditya VI. His son 
was Sena II mentioned in records from 1096 to 1121 and his 
son was Kartavirya III mentioned in records dated 1143 and 
1165; he is also called Katta or Kattama. Taking advantage 
of the rebellion of the Kalachtris at Kalyan, he appears after 
1165 to nave declared independence and in one record he calls 
himself Chakravartin (Bombay J. B. B. 8. A.S. X p. 181). 
This position the Rattas retained though first disputed by 
Somesvara Chalukya, for three generations viz. his son Laksh- 
midhara I, his son Kartavirya IV and his son Lakshmidhara II. 
He was conquered by Vichana viceroy of Singhana, Yadava 
king of Devagiri about 1228 A. D. 


These Rattas were worshippers of Siva but they also 
favoured the Jains and made grants to Jain temples. 


3 KADAMBAS OF HANGAL. 


The third feudatory family which we have to notice is that 
of the Kadambas of Hangal. They were an old Maratha family, 
as old as the Rattas or Rashtrikas of Asoka, being descended 
from the Kadambas, the contemporaries of the early Chalukyas 
whose Manavya gotra and Haritiputravaiisa they always copied 
or used in their inscriptions, being of the same stock probably 
and ruled in Banavdsi. The present Kadambas (the form 
Kadamba is also often used) called themselves lords of the 
town of Banavasi and sometimes ruled over that part also; but 
their present position was in Hangal 500 (Hannugal of inscrips 
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tions) a Taluka of the Dharwar District. Their Lanchhana or 
crest was a lion and on their banner was Haniman. king of 
monkeys. They were worshippers of Vishnu MadhukeSsava of 
Jayant! or Banavasl town. Wegive asummary of the account 
of these Kadambas given by Dr. Fleet in Bombay Gazetteer 
Vol. I part II ( p. 559 to 563 ). 


The first record (I. A. X. p. 249) which gives a detailed 
genealogy of these Kadambas is dated 1108 A. D. and the first 
king, we may notice in this period, is Kirtivarman II who 
ruled in 1058 A. D. (980 Saka). He was a feudatory of Some- 
$vara Chalukya and also of Vikramaditya VI (I. A. IV p. 206). 
Bis uncle Santivarman I] ruled in Hangal 500 as also in Bana- 
vasi twelve thousand under Vikramaditya Vlin 1089 A. D. 
Of his son Taila we have many inscriptions from 1099 to 1128 
A. D. including the Kargudari inscription of 1108 mentioned 
above. All these inscriptions are found in the Hangal 
Taluka. His capital Hangal is a‘so called Panthipura 
and also Virdatanagar. He died about 1135 A. D. This capital 
was besieged and taken by the Hoyasala Vishnuvardhana. His 
two sons Mayiiravarman and Mallikarjuna ruled conjointly 
with him. It must be noted of all these southern kings that 
Yuvarajas (brothers or sons) usually ruled conjointly. His 
third son Tailama is mentioned as ruling in Hangal alone in 
1147 A.D. His son Kamadeva is mentioned in 1189 as ruling in 
Banavisi, Hangal and Puligeri under the last Chalukya king 
Somesvara lV. He was finally vanquished by the Hoyasala 
king Vira Ballala. There were other Kadamba chiefs also of 
minor importance, but we need not notice them and we go 
on to describe the Kadambas of Goa who were an important 
allied branch of this family. 


4 KADAMBAS OF GOA. 


These Kadambas of Goa or Gopakapattana were a branch 
of the same Kadamba family though their origin in the records 
is given differently from that given in the records of the 
Kadambas of Hangal. They seem to have wrested Goa from 
the Silaharas of Southern Konkan (Konkan 900) and they 
also had territory above the Ghauts in the present Khanapur 
Taluka of the Belgaum District, then called Palasige. They 
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were devotees of Siva named Sapta Kotisvara and not Vishnu 
and they used the Kahiyuga era and not the Saka era in 
their records, and their records are in Sanskrit they being 
residents of Goa in Konkan where Kanarese is not spoken, 
In other respects they were one with the other Kadambas 
being originally lords of BanavAsi, having the Sinha Lanchhana 
and Vanara Dhvaja. They even mention their old Manavya 
gotra, Haritiputra vamsa and Mahasena MAtrigana favour 
(Bombay J. IX p. 235) even mentioned in the old Kadamba 
records(Vol.I p.266). They do not give fictitious names of ancient 
kings but begin with Gahalla whose son Sashthadeva or Chhatta 
has left a record dated 1007 A. D. He may possibly be the same 
as the Chhatta the first king in the line of the Kadambas of 
Hangal whose approximate date is 1000 A. D. and the line may 
have bifurcated from him. Chhatta’s son Jayakesin was a very 
powerful prince and he is spoken of highly in the Gudikatti 
inscription (Bombay J. PR. A. 8. IX p. 272). He is said to have 
killed a king of Kapardidvipa (which is identified by the 
Gazetteer with the island of Salsette ) probably Mavani. There 
is, however, in our view, no connection of the troubles of 
Anantadeva, king of Thana, with the invasion of this king. He 
is further said to have established friendship between the king 
of Chola and Chalukya Vikramaditya VI, at Kanchi* and he 
is said to have made Goa his capital. His certain date is 
1052-3 A.D. The queen of Karna of Gujarat (1063-1093 ) 
Mayanalladevi said to be a Kadamba princess is thought by the 
Gazetteer to be a daughter of this king. Of his successor 
Vijayaditya we do not know much. His son was JayakeSin IT 
and we know that Vikramanka Chalukya gave his daughter, 
sister of Soma, to this prince t(I. A. XIV 288); probably this 
was a child marriage. His certain dates are 1119 and 1125 
A. D. in an inscription which gives Vikram Chalukya year 90. 
He then ruled the Palasige 1200 and Konkan 900, but he also had 
aeataebe Dive Rie Rodel rol Wind's bo eat te he 
* aaerausie wieat fax fara a: | 
Wifsdaalacadictare: ie Bom. J, R. IX p, 242. 
+t See also 
Kadisar: gaa: taraat saat we Raaylesragearatangs: | 
p coos GA: MTAT B NHaASIea SaATATATT | 
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other territories assigned to him, being a son-in-law of 
Vikrama. He even assumed the title of Konkan Chakravartin 
and aspired to independence This le! to his‘being attacked and 
defeated by Achugi I his feudatory who in his insoription is 
said to have taken Goa and Konkan. The Lakshmana inscrip- 
tion dated 1147 mentions that presents were given to him at the 
time of making grants to the god Somnath (Gazetteer page 569). 


_ The two sons of Jayakesin were Parmadi and Vijayaditya 
who were respectively devotees of Siva and Vishnu. They 
are also styled Malavara Mara an epithet applied to Hoyasalas. 
Vijayaditya was a very learned prince and earned the title 
Vanibhishana, and the praise bestowed on him in an inscription 
is well worth quoting* below. Kamaladevi queen of Parmadi 
belonging to the Somavafiga built two finely carved temples 
one to Narayana and the otter to Lakshmi, which still exist 
in the Sampagaon Taluka, Dharwar and they contain inscrip- 
tions which give for Parmadi a date ir. 1147 A. D. It appears 
that Vijayaditya was shortly afterwards associated with him 
in rule, and is mentioned in an inscription dated 1158 A. D. 
(I. A. XI p. 273) as alsoin the Halsi inscrpition dated 1171 
Kaliyuga era 4272. The Karad prince Vijayaditya is said in 
Silahara records to have re-established the prince of Goa who 
thus must have béen dislodged by some one. These princes were, 
however, powerful enough to have issued coins of their own and 
a golden coin struck by Parmadi has been found dated 1182 A.D. 


Vijayaditya’s son JayakeSin appears to have come to the 
throne in 1187, as two inscriptions of his 13th and 15th year 
dated 1199 and 1201 have been found. Gold coins of his have 
been found dated 1200 and 1210. His son was Tribhuvanmalla 
and his son was Chhatta or Shashthadeva II. He came to the 
throne in 1246, from a record at Goa dated in his fifth year 
1230 A. D. and another record dated 1257 found in the Hubli 
Taluka shows that he was an independent king. When and how 
this kingly line came to an end cannot be stated as no further 
records have yet been found. Probably they were conquered 
by the Yadavas of Devagiri (J. B. R. A. S. IX p. 247). 


* mn aa me Tate ATA anew st ger fla acaslaarsreasar I 
TTS Ag a TIA geiag ahaa sasr, ATA aera fA A 
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The first ancestors Harivarman and others declare them- 
selves as Manavya-sagotra &c. even in Jain records many of 
which are found in Palasige ( Belgaum Dt.). See Bombay J. R. 
A. S. IX p. 235-241. 


5 SILAHARAS OF KARHAD. 


The last feudatory kingly family which must be men- 
tioned is the Silahara family of Karhad or Kolhapur. It was 
& purely Maratha Kshatriya family and its inscriptions are 
recorded in Sanskrit. The Sil&h&ras were originally divided 
into three branches, those of Thana, those of Rajapur (Khare- 
patan ) and those of Kolhapur. They were all feudatories of the 
Rashtrakitas. When they fell, the Silaharas of Thana, as stated 
already, assumed independence; while the Silaharas of Karhad 
though still remaining Mahamandalesvaras, being nearer the 
centre of Chalukya power, became powerful and annexed Konkan 
territory to their rule. The southern Konkan branch founded 
by Sanaphulla thus disappeared in this sub-period and we have 
two Silaharas to describe in this volume. 


These Silaharas ruled in the Karnatal- 4000, Miraj 3000 
and Kundi 4000 as alsoin southern Konkan. Their capital 
was Karahataka and their chief fort was Panala (Parnalaka) 
thus bringing us in contact with later Maratha history. They 
were descended from a heavenly Vidyaddhara and originally 
ruled in Tagara. Their crest was a golden Garuda or eagle 
and they called themselves Mahakshatriyas* (E. I. IIT p. 209). 
They were worsbippers of Mahalukhsm! of Kolhapur from whose 
favour they believed they had obtained power} (ditto). The 
Silaharas of Thana were worshippers of Siva ; but it is probable 
that their tutelary goddess was Parvati or Aryd Dvaipayanl! 
(i. e. island goddess) mentioned in the Bhagavata. These 
facts establish the affinity of the two Silahara families 
beyond any doubt. 


The history of the Silaharas of Karhad is given in the 
Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I Part II by Dr. Fleet (p 544) and by 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar in his history of the Deccan (p. 92) from 


* shiioenagrenaaaa. 
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many inscriptions and we will begin with Jatiga II who ruled 
probably in the beginning of our sub-period (1000-1200). He 
had four sons Gonka and others and Gonka’s son was Mara- 
sinha whose inscription dated 1058 A. D. has been found. He 
was a powerful king and built many temples. Gonka had 
probably annexed south Konkan before him and he is said to 
have ruled from the fort of Khiligili. This is not identified 
(Fleet); but it must be distinct from Panalé, though Dr. 
Bhandarkar suggests its identification with that fort. Dr Fleet 
thinks that Chandralekha, the famous queen of Vikramanka, 
was a daughter of this king. She was undoubtedly a Silahara 
princess. As the date of Vikramanka’s accession at Kalyan 
is 1076 A.D., this is not improbable. Mdarasinha must have 
ruled long. 

Marasinha had five sons and each of them appears to have 
ruled. The eldest was Givala and his younger brother Bhoja 
I has left an inscription. His younger brother Ballala is 
mentioned in a Kanarese inscription (I. A. XII). But the 
last son Gandaraditya has left many inscriptions and he is said 
to have fed one lakh of Brahmins at Prayaga. He also built a 
large tank in the Miraj country and built temples of Siva, 
Buddha and Jina on its bank. His government was good and 
just (Bhandarkar). 

He was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya, two records of 
whom, dated 1148 and 1153, have been found. One of them 
(Ep. Ind. III p. 207) is the record of a grant to a Jain temple 
and begins with adoration of the Jina. It tersely gives the 
genealogy of Vijayaditya without praise: but praises the donor 
most. The birudas or epithets of Vijayaditya are Many, some 
of which are Kanarese, one of them Sanivara-Siddhi being 
strange and inexplicable. As the king is described even in 
this Jain record as prospering through favour of Maha. 
Lakshm], it is certain that these Silaharas were Hindus though, 
as usual with tolerant Hindu kings, they patronised Jain 
saints and Jainism spread during their rule in southern 
Maratha country as it did in Gujarat in the days of Kumara- 
pala. From a grant of his son Bhoja II, it appears that 
Vijayaditya was a powerful king who assisted the Thana 
Silahara king (Mallikarjuna probably) to regain his throne 
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when dispossessed. He also assisted the Kadamba king of 
Goa and he also aided Vijjana Kalachiri to supplant the 
Chalukya power at Kalyan about 1157 A.D. Naturally the 
power of Vijayaditya must have greatly increased and it is not 
strange that his son Bhoja II assumed independence; a Jain 
work which was written in his days calls him Maharaja and 
Paschima Chakravartin, as the northern Silahdras began to 
call themselves Konkana Chakravartin. 


Many inscriptions of BhojaII have been found dating 
from 1179 to 1205 A. D. He gave grants in Konkan to Brah- 
mins for feeding Brahmins and also to Jain temples. The 
grant published in Ep. Ind. III (p. 214) mentions Karahataka and 
Ghaisasa Brahmins, the importance of which we will show 
later on; but this is the oldest record we have wherein 
Brahmins are mentioned not by their gotra but by their new 
sub-castes or surnames. This record also shows that Maratha 
chiefs began to be called Nayakas at this time. Bhoja though 
powerful could not succeed apparently in maintaining his 
independence and finally the line was subjugated by the 
Yadavas who came to power in the Deccan after the western 
Chalukyas. We do not get any further information about this 
after 1205 and it is nearly certain that it did not continue asa 
ruling family. 

GENEALOGY OF THE KADAMBAS OF GOA 
(Bombay Gazetteer Vol. X & XI p. 565). 
Gthalla 


Chhatta or Shashthadeva (1007-1008) 
J Sorry T | I (1052-53) 
Vijayaditya 

Jayakeéin II (1119-1125) 

m. Mallaladevi “ of Vikramaditya VI 

Sivachitte Parmadi Visbnuchitta VijaySditya II 
(1147-8, 1187-8} (1158 & 1172) 
Jayakesin III «iis7, 1210-11) 
Pbharasmells 


Chattaya or Sivachitta Shashthadeva II 
(1246-7 and 1257 A, D.) 
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GENEALOGY OF THE KADAMBAS OF HANGAL. 
(Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II page 559 ) 
Chatta (c. 1000) 


Jayasinha (1020 c.) 
] 


| , | 
Taila (c. 1040) Bentiraees (1089 A. D.) 
| 
Kirtivarman II (1068) Taila II (1099-1129) 
| 
| ! l 
Mayiiravarman [I Mallikaérjuna Tailama 
(1131 A. D.) (1132-1145 (1149) 
pS iliac te tae a as te. 
| 1 
Kirtideva IT Kamadeva 


(1181-1203) 
GENEALOGY OF THE RATTAS OF SAUNDATTI 
(Bom. Gaz. Vol. I. part 2 p. 551 with dates of inscriptions) 


Kartavirya I nes A. D.) 


| Weer 
Davari Kannakaira I 


| i 
Eraga (1040 A.D.) Anka (1048 A. D.) 
or I 


] | 
Kannakaira II Kartavirya II 
(1068, 1076 & 1082, 1087) (1069, 1076, 1086 & 1087) 


Sen II (1096, 1102, 1128) 
Kartavirya III (1143, 1165) 
Lakshmideva I 


1 
K@rtavirya IV (1199, 1218) Mallikarjuna (1204, 1208) 


3 { 
Lakshmideva II (1228) conquered by Singhan Yadava in 1203. 
GENEALOGY OF THE SILAHARAS OF KARHAD 


Jatiga II 
ea 

| 

ss a Three brothers 

Marasinha 1058 

| 

“f bs i Udy: AI 

Giivala Bhoja Ballala Gandaradditya Vijayaditysa 


Bhoja IL (1179-1205) 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IMPORTANT FEUDATORY KINGLY FAMILIES OF 
NORTHERN INDIA. 


In this chapter we propose to notice those feudatory princely 
families whose inscriptions have been found, who ruled in 
Northern India during this sub-period. To begin with the north- 
east corner, we must first notice Assam which, throughout 
Indian history down to the present day, has been sometimes an 
independent kingdom, and sometimes a dependency of Bengal. 
We have a Brahmin general Vaidyadeva ruling there and mak- 
ing a grant in behalf of and under Kumarapala of Gauda (KE. I. II 
p. 351) which we have already noticed. Then there was a 
Rashtrakita subordinate prince (Mahana) in Bihar or Anga 
who was 8 maternal uncle of Ramapala of Gauda as also 
stated already. There may have been many such feudatories 
in Bengal and Bihar, but these appear to be the important ones. 


In the tract south of the Gauda kingdom of the Palas we 
have the Haihaya Kalachiri feudatory kingly family of Ratna- 
pura in what is called Dakshina Kosala. Kielhorn has given 
their line as follows (E. I. VIII). Kalingaraja, descendant of a 
younger son of Kokalla who had 18 sons, first conquered this 
country. He was followed by his son Kamalaraja and he by 
his son Ratnaraja who is said to have founded Ratnapura and 
built a Siva temple there, i thus making the city a rival to 
the city of Kubera where Siva always resided.” His son was 
Prithvisa and his son was Jajalla I. His inscription dated 
1114 (E. I. I p. 34) has been found. In this inscription he gives 
@ village to a Siva temple for his Guru Rudrasiva. He also is 
said to have founded Jajallapura. Hisson Ratnadeva II defeated 
Chodaganga of Eastern Gangas of Trikalinga. His son Prith- 
videva II has left an inscription dated 1141 (I. A. X. p. 84). His 
son Jajalla II made a grant in 1167 (E I. Ip. 40) and his son 
Ratnadeva III a grant dated 1181 (I. A. XXII p. 82). His son 
Prithvideva III has left an inscription dated 1190 (E. I.I p. 47), 
We have no further clue to this dynasty. It was practically 
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an independent ruling line, though it might have been subject 
nominally to the Haihaya kings of Tripura. The country is also 
called Tummana in their records (See E. J. I 4047). They were 
worshippers of Siva and Brahmanical orthodox Kshatriyas as 
their gotra Krishnatreya is given even with its pravaras in 
their records (E. I. I p. 40). 


Going on next to what is modern U. P. there must have 
been many feudatory princes in Oudh, Antarbed and Bundel- 
khand. But we have to mention two important Rajput 
families only which subsist to this day. The Gautamas are a 
well-known Rajput clan in U. P. From the Fatehpur Gazetteer 
we learn that they are an ancient clan with the Bharadvaja 
gotra and a former Raja of Argal had married a sister of 
Jaichand. Probably the fort of Asni where Jaichand’s treasure 
was kept was in their possession. The second Rajput clan of 
which we have even an inscription is the Sengar family. This 
clan is mentioned among the 36 royal clans. Its present 
chief principality is that of Jagmanpurin the Jalaun district 
and there is also a small principality in the Etawa district 
viz., that of Bhareh. The Sengars claim Rishyasringa a Rishi 
and Santa daughter of Dasaratha and sister of Rama as their 
ancestors. The tradition among them is that they originally 
ruled in Anga or Bihar where was born Chaturanga, the first 
Sengar, from DaSaratha’s daughter Santa. When the kingdom 
of Anga was given to Karna by Duryodhana they went to 
Dahala which comprises Central Provinces west and Central 
India east where they ruled for a long time and where their 
principalities still survive. They also claim to have ruled in 
the Deccan and in Gujarat and they state that some Sengars 
went eastwards also and founded a kingdom in Bardwan in 
Radha country and it is believed that a prince from Bardwan 
went to Ceylon and founded a kingdom there. The name 
Sinhala is derived, it is believed, from Sinha-Bahu the name 
of the father of this prince, as is evidenced by the Mahavanéo. 
A Sengar king Karna-Deva is said to have founded Karnavati 
or Kanar on the southern bank of the Jumna. This was the 
original seat of power of the Sengars of Jagamanpur and there 
are still ruins of an old fort there which is visited on the 
¢he Dasera day by the Maharajas of Jagamanpur. They are 
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also said to have ruled in Sironj in Malwa (where they came 
from Gujarat) so far late as the days of the Moguls. 

The inscription of this family which has been found 
however, was issued from Benares where perhaps the donor 
prince may have gone for pilgrimage. The prince Vatsaraja of 
the Singdra-Anvaya gave a village to a Brahmin in 1134 A. D. 
(St. 1191), while Govindachandra was ruling. The inscription 
is drawn up in the usual Gahadavala style, and the first chief 
is said to have come from Singarota and acquired Rajapatti or 
royal tiara. The names of the ancestors of Vatsaraja given 
are 1 Kamalapala, 2 Stralhana, 3 Kumara, 4 Lohadadeva; and 
Vatsaraja the fifth is the grantor. This would take the founder 
Kamalapala to about 1050 A. D, i.e. to a time before the rise 
of the G&dhadavalas. Tradition states that Visokadeva of 
Kanar married a daughter of Jaichand. The family appears to 
be an orthodox Vaidic Rajput family as its gotra Sandilya is 
particularly mentioned in this record (E. I. IV p. 131), which is 
an unusual thing for this period. This incidently proves that 
Jaichand’s gotra could not have been Kasyapa. 


It deserves to be mentioned that under king Bhagavantadeva 
of Bhazeh, the eldest offshoot from the ruling house of Kanar 
who was, like Bhoja and other great Hindu kings, a patron of 
pandits, was composed the well-known treatise on Hindu 
Dharma named after him Bhagavanta-Bhaskara by Nilakantha 
Bhatta. The Vyavahara Mayikha, a part of this treatise, is 
recognised as authority on Hindu law in Konkan, Gujarat pond 
some other parts of the Bombay Presidency. 


Westward there were Yadavas at Mathura and Mahaban 
still ruling in about 1150 A. D. A branch of this line is said 
to have been founded at Biana in 993 A. D. And a stone 
record of Vijaya has been found at Biana dated 1143 A. D. 
We know from Mahomedan chronicles that Shihabuddin 
attacked this place in 1196 and drove Kunvarapala westward. 
From him the present rulers of Kerowli are descended (Gauri- 
shankar’s Tod). 


We may mention next the princes of Meerut and Badaun. 
The first were Dora Rajputs mentioned in the history of 
Mahmud. Hastinapur is a village in the Meerut district on the 
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Ganges and perhaps the Doras were Kshatriyas of the race of the 
Pandavas. The Tuars however, are supposed to be the direct 
representatives of the Pandavas. In Badaun ruled a branch of the 
Rashtrakitas as stated in an inscription (E. I. I p 64) found in 
the old fort there. The date of the inscription is not given. 
We have already commented on it at length. It mentions 1 
Chandra, 2 Vigrahapala, 3 Bhuvanapadla, 4 Gopala, 5 Tribhuvana- 
pala, 6 Madanapala his son (it is recorded of him that through 
his valour the Hammir could not come to the Ganges), 7 
Devapala, brother, 8 Bhimapala, 9 Stirapala, 10 Amritapala, and 
11 Lakshmanapdla his brother. As Badaun was taken by 
Kutubuddin in the beginning of the 13th century, we may 
place these 11 kings between 1000 and 1200 A. D. But if we 
take an average of 12 years per king we have for Chandra a 
date somewhere about (1200-132) 1068 A.D. and this would 
make this Chandra identical with Chandra Gahadavala who 
seized Kanauj and founded his empire there. R. B. Gaurishankar 
Ojha does not think that Chandra of the Badaun inscription 
is the same as the Chandra of the Gahadavala line of Kanauj; 
but Pandit Ramaksran of Jodhpur in his history of the Rathods 
expresses the opinion that they are identical (p. 260-61 ditto). 

These Rathods and the Gahadava4las according to our view 
as already propounded, as also the Rashtrakitas of Anga (Bihar) 
belonged to the same clan which was solar by race and wera 
different from the Rashtrakitas of Malkhed in the Deccan who 
belonged to the lunar race though both Pandits RamkKaran and 
Gaurishankar look upon them as one family. The Rathods of 
Central India and of Gujarat probably belonged to the southern 
clan though not the Rashtrakitas of Hathondi in Rajputana as 
Gaurishankar also thinks (Tod p. 364). The Rathods of Jodhpur 
and Bikaner who now represent the northern Rathod clan are 
like the Gahadavd4las solar in race though they may have the 
tradition that they came from Kalyan in the south, Rashtrakita 
is an official name as explained elsewhere and the name may be 
borne by different clans. 


In Kathiawar Chidasamas who are Yadavas and in Cutch 
the Jadejas who are also Yadavas ruled during this sub-period 
and the latter are said to have come from Ghazni before Mab- 
mud’s time probably. We have no inscription, however, to rely 
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upon. The most important Guhila clan of Kathiawar to which 
the rulers of Bhavnagar belong, is however, mentioned in an 
inscription which is dated St. 1202 or 1145 A. D. which shows 
that they were an important feudatory family ruling under the 
Chalukyas of Anhilw4d and in which a king Sahajiga is 
mentioned as ruling in Mangrol. These Guhilas are distinct 
from the Guhilots of Mewad having a different gotra and are 
separately enumerated in the list of 36 royal families by 
Chand in the Rasa. 


The next important family was that of the Paramaras of Abu. 
The Paramaras originally must have belonged to Abu; for the 
legend of their origin states that their first ancestor was created 
by VaSishtha on Mount Abu from his sacrificial fire. The first 
known king of Abu wasDhiimaraja, but the prince in the beginning 
of our period was Dhandhuka whose minister Vimala-shsh built 
a beautiful temple to Adinatha on Mt. Abn in 1031 A.D. His 
son Parnapala was a samanta of Bhima of Gujarat in 1045 A. D. 
(1102 St). His son was Dhruvabhata and his son Ramadeva is 
mentioned in the Prasasti of Tejapala-Vastupadla on Abu. His 
successor was Vikramasinha. In the fight of Kumarapala with 
Arnor&ja, Vikramsinha suddenly went over to Arnoraja where- 
upon Kumarap4la gave the principality of Abu to his nephew 
Yaésodhavala. His son was the well-known warrior Dhara- 
varsha who was the general of the Gujarat:army which defeated 
Ghori, as stated by Mahomedan writers, in the battle fought 
in 1178 A. D. during the minority of Mulardja as already 
stated in Chalukya chapter. Dharavarsha again was one of 
the commanders in the Gujarat army when it fought with 
Kutubuddin in 1197 and was defeated. Many inscriptions of 
his time have been found dating from 1163 to 1208 A.D, 
(Gaurishankar’s Tod p. 384). The princes of Abu named Jeta 
and Salakh given in the Rasa, Gaurishankar thinks, are imagi- 
nary persons. But it is possible to suppose that they were 
brothers of Dharavarsha and went consequently to Prithviraja 
to seek their fortune and became his sardars. 


The Chauhans of Nadul were a valorous line of feudatory 
kings which deserves to be mentioned. It was a branch from 
the Chauhans of Sambhar, the first king Lakshmana being a 
younger son of Vakpatiraja as already stated (Vol. II p. 96). 
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His descendants ruled in Nadul and were usually feudatories 
of the Chalukya king of Gujarat in whose behalf they usually 
fought. Thus one of these Asaraja fought with Malwa as a 
general of Kumarapala. He was a great prince, built many 
tanks and temples and patronised learned men. The present 
Bundi and Kota ruling families are descended from Manikarai 
younger son of this prince (Gaurishankar’s Tod p. 408). Two 
inscriptions of his son Alhana and of his grandson Kelhana have 
been found dated 1209 and 1224 St. (1152 and 1167 A. D.). 
Kelhana’s younger brother Kirtipala was a famous chief. He 
was in the Hindu army which defeated Shihabuddin Ghori 
below Abu. He possessed Jalor and other forts. But Kutub- 
uddin attacked Jalor and Altamash attacked Mandawar and 
in both places he must have opposed the Mahomedans. In the 
days of the last prince Kanhada-deva, Jalor was attacked by 
Allauddin ( Gaurishankar’s Tod p. 40). 

There are other Rajput kingly families which flourished in 
this sub-period and which require to be mentioned such as the 
Bhattis of Jaisalmere. The Bhattis, when Bhatia was destroyed, 
went into the desert and founded a kingdom in the present 
Jaisalmere territory and ruled there. The present ruling family 
of Patiala is believed to belong to this Bhatti line. For want of 
reliable evidence we can not give further details, and content 
ourselves with this bare mention. 

The last two most important families of Northern India 
which require to be noticed are the Tomaras of Delhi and the 
Kachhapaghatas of Gwalior from whom ‘are descended two of 
the most famous Rajput clans of modern India viz. the Tuars 
and the Kachhwahas- The name Tuar is easily derivable 
(like Kachhwaha from Kachhapaghata) from Tomara 
mentioned in inscriptions. It is believed that Anangapala 
Tomara some time in the ninth century founded Delhi. But 
Delhi was not an important town in the days of Al-Beruni; 
and this principality of Delhi under the Pratiharas must have 
been then insignificant. They were supposed to be the direct 
descendants of the Pandavas who first founded Indraprastha or 
ancient Delhi. That there was a village of the name of Indrapat 
near Delhi in the days of Kutubuddin is clear from the 
Taj-ul-Ma’sir (E. IL p. 210) a contemporary history. ‘I'he 
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Tomaras are also mentioned, as already noted, in the records of 
the Chauhans as their natural opponents, being neighbours. 
There are no Tomara records yet found but their rule in Delhi 
is mentioned in other records and we proceed: to give a short 
account from these and from the Delhi Gazetteer. 


The famous iron pillar of Delhi, a pillar unrusted for 1500 
years, with letters still clearly readable, is said to have been 
brought from Mathura and set up near his new Delhi by 
Anangapala about 1052 A. D. There is a note of this on the 
pillar. This prince seems to have become powerful when the 
power of the Kanauj emperors was destroyed by Mahmud; 
and he founded a new town, called it Delhi and made it his 
capital as we will show presently. The family of Anangapala 
ruled in Delhi and the surrounding country for about a century 
when it was conquered about 1152 A. D. by Visaladeva or 
Vigraharaja III, Chahamana, uncle of Prithviraja, from whose 
time the country passed under the rule of the Chauhans. The 
story of the Rasa that Anangapala, the last Tomara king, gave 
the kingdom to Prithviraja as he was his daughter’s son and 
being himself childless retired to BadarikaSrama is not reliable 
as Prithviraja’s mother was a Chedi princess, not a Tomara. 
In fact the whole story of the Rasa proves to be imaginary and 
it is rather difficult to treat as historical many of the events 
and statements recorded therein. The Gazetteer states that 
the fort, called Lalkot and still visible, was built by the first 
Anangpala (II); and Prithviraja built the outer wall of the old 
town which is still traceable. When Kutubuddin attacked 
and took the city, the wall and the fort were there and seemed 
to be invulnerable. 


It is impossible to determine whether Govindarai, mentioned 
by Mahomedan historians as of Delhi and as wounding Shiha- 
buddin in the first battle and as killed in the second, was a Tuar 
or a Chauhan. The Tuars dispersed over many provinces 
after their defeat but the bulk of them went to Gwaliar 
territory and settled there in a district which is specially 
named Tawarghar after them. Tuars are found even in 
Maharashtra under the Maratha name of Mane and others. 
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A genealogy of the Tomaras of Delhiis given by General 
Cunningham from’ Abul Fazal and from bardic records and it 
is taken by Gaurishankar at page 348 (Tod); but no inscrip- 
tions can be quoted in support of it. Copper coins of 
Anangapala II who built Delhi fort have been found (1051 A D.). 
That Delhi was originally founded by the Tomaras and that 
the country about it called Hariyana was ruled first by them 
and subsequently by the Chauhans is found recorded in an 
inscription in a well dated St. 1384 or 1327 A.D. and four 
generations of the Chauhans must have ruled there after 
the Tomaras viz., Visaladeva, Prithvibhata Somesvara and 
(Delhi Prithviraja Museum stone Insc. I. A. XIX p. 218).* 

The Kachhapaghata family has left many records espe- 
cially the Sadsabahu temple record on the Gwalior fort and 
the Dubhkund Jain temple record in Gwalior territory seventy- 
six miles south-west of Gwalior. We give the following 
account of the Kachhapaghatas from these records as also from 
Gaurishankar’s Tod and Kielhorn’s genealogies in E. I, VITI. 


The Kachhapaghatas originally ruled in Narwar (Gwa- 
lior territory) or the Nishadha country of Nala of Mahabharata 
fame as also of the scene of Bhavabhiti’s Malati-Madhava. 
A prince of this family named Vajradaman, son of Lakshmana 
seized the fort of Gwalior during the declining days of the 
Pratihara empire of Kanauj and established his power there 
about 977 A.D. (See his record in J. R. A. S. Bengal XXXI 
p. 393). Heis called therein Maharajadhiraja and was pro- 
bably independent. But he must have soon been compelled to 
acknowledge the nominal suzerainty of the Chandellas of 
Bundelkhand; and Al-Beruni properly says that the two great 
forts in Chandella territory were Gwalior and Kalanjar. Vajra- 
daman’s son was Mangalaraja and his son was Kirtiraja who is 
described as having defeated Malwa (probably king Bhoja is here 
meant). Mahmud of Ghazni invested Gwalior in the days of 
Kirtiradja and he was discreet enough to save himself and his 
kingdom by presenting 30 elephants and accepting nominal 
subjection. His son was Miladeva alias Trailokya-Malla and 

* Sates eftarares: sfaeat eniafa: | fefgaren gt aa aratea Aa 
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Bhuvanapala. His son was Devapala alias Aparajita and his 
son was Padmapala whose nephew Mahipala or Bhuvanaika- 
Malla recorded the inscription above mentioned dated 1093 A. D. 
(LA.X'V p. 36) which gives these details. The insc. further men- 
tions that Kirtiraja built a temple to Parvatipati in the town ef 
Sinhamana. MahiIpala had come to the throne a little before 
the date of this inscription (St. 1150) in the Sasabahu temple on. 
the Gwalior fort. It isa Vishnu temple and it was commenced 
by Padmapala and consequently the deity was named Pad- 
manatha. The Kachhwahas seem to be Vaishnavas from this 
king, a peculiarity which still distinguishes them. There is 
some misconception about the origin of the above mentioned 
name Sasabahu given to these two temples on the Gwalior fort. 
We think that the name merely means the larger and smaller 
temples. The Gwalior Gazetteer derives the name from Saha- 
srabahu which is not tenable not being « usual name of Vishnu 
or Siva. The lesser SAsavahu temple which is like the bigger 
one was built in 1108 A. D. (I. A. XVI p. 201). 


Gaurishankar mentions the following kings after Mahipala 
with dates (Tod p. 373): son Tribhuvanapdla (named Madhusu- 
danapala in the Gwalior Gazetteer) with date 1104 A. D., his 
son Vijayapala date 1133, his son Sirapala date 1i55 and his 
heir-apparent Anangapadla. His successor must have been 
Solankhapala who was invested in the fort by Shihabuddin 
Ghoriin 1196 A.D. But the Gwalicr Gazetteer states that 
the Pariharas took the fort from the Kachhwahas in 1129. In 
this view, Solankhapala must have been a Parihara. It 
appears that the fort was surrendered formally to Kutubuddin. 
But the Gwaliornama published by Prince Balwantrao Bhayya- 
saheb Scindia states that the Pariharas took possession of the 
fort again and they were dislodged by Altamash as will be 
related later on. The Kachhapaghatas must have left the place 
as too near Delhi and receded to a more distant place or gone 
back to Narwar. 


A branch family of this line ruled at Dubhkund seventy-six 
miles south-west of Gwalior and two inscriptions of these have 
been found (I. A. XIV p. 10 and E.-I. II p.293), These inscrip- 
tions give very interesting information. The first king 


mentioned is Yuvaraja and his son was Arjuna who is said te 
39 
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have himself killed with an arrow, Rajyapala Pratihara king of 
Kanauj when attacked by a Rajput confederacy headed by the 
Chandella king Ganda assisted by the Gwalior Kachhapaghata 
king. Hisson was Abhimanyu whose skill in horsemanship 
and archery was extolled even by Ehoja king of Malwa. * 
His son was Vijayapala whose date is 1044 and his son was 
Vikramasinha date 1688. This family must have been a 
feudatory of the Gwalior kings who were practically independent 
though acknowledging nominal suzerainty of the Chandellas. 

The name of the family Kachhapaghata is also given in 
inscriptions as Kachhapari and is undoubtecly the original 
form of the modern name Kachhwaha which is clearly derivable 
from it according to the rules of Prakrit trausformation. What 
the name means it is difficult to state and we have already 
said that names arise in various ways. Whatever the origin, 
the Kachhwaha clan was always acknowledged as among the 
best Rajput families, being the first named in the list of 36 
royal clans enumerated by Chand and as their rise precedes the 
rise of the Gahadavalas in whose time the list was first 
probably made, their mention first was natural especially 
as they were entrusted with the command of the army 
assembled to punish the apostate Pratihdra king of Kanauij, as 
stated above. 


* FEIT ATTEMEATAETT AMAT on 
artes ofaierd Ta aisesyet u Dubbkund Insc. E, I. IT, 


NOTXE—HARAPRASHAD SHASTRI’S WRONG VIEW ABOUT 
THE ORIGIN OF THE KACHHWABAS. 


It is indeed a pity that we have to write a special note in this volume 
also to refute the wrong view of a great Indian pandit as we had to write 
a note in the previous volume on Sir Vincent Smith’s wrong view about the 
Chandellas. In his Report for Search of Bardic Chronicles (1913) M. M. 
Haraprashad Shastri writes ‘“‘The Kachhwahas claim descent from Kuga 
son of Rama and say that they came from Narwar which is a country of 
hunters (Nishada) and anciently there was a race called Kachhapaghata, 
who are probably represented by the modera Kachhawas, who are an 
untouchable race; but their rulers seem to have become Kshatriyas at 
some period”. Thisis the most lamentablo instance we have of wrong 
previous bias having misled even our pandits into drawing the most 
amazingly illogical inferences. We have already said many times that 
the bias of most European and a few Indian scholars is to look upon 
Kshatriya olans as developed out of aborigines and even untouchables or 
foreigners. The above is a very striking instance of how most illogical 
and absurd inferences are drawn through this bias. 


Tn the first place Narwaris not a country of Nishadas but Nishadhas and 
Na a the famous Naishadha king ruled here. Seconuly, because there are 
uucouchable people there, at present named Kachhawas, therefore it does 
not follow that they are the modern representatives of the Kachhwaha . 
people named Kachhapaghatas. The Kachhawas are not the only people 
now in Narwar District, nor is Kachhawaha the sameas Kachhwa, Further 
evenif Kachhwas are the predominant peoplethere, it does not follow, 
therefore, that their rulers must also be Kachhwas. This is the same fallacy 
as led Sir Vincent Smith to argue that because the Chandellas ru'ed among 
Gonds, therefore they also were Gonds. In fact, the trend of Indian 
history shows that Rajput adventurers going out of their original home, the 
middle land, founded kingdcms in distant countries inhabited byBhils, Gonds 
&c. Because Bappa& Rawal ruled in a country full of Bhils, therefore it does 
not follow that he was also a Bhil. Because the British rule among Bengalis 
therefore it does not follow that the British are Bengalis. In short, the 
Kackhwahas ruling in a country mostly inhabited by the modern untouch- 
able Kacbhhwas does not make them originally Kachhwas. 


Thirdly, even granting that the names are i¢entioal, we have still to 
pause before we put forward the inference that the two people are identical 
in race. Kachhwabas may have taken this name frcm the country they 
ruled, just as we showed in our second volume that the Gurjara Pratiharas 
were so called, only because they ruled in the Gurjara country, and not 
because they were themselves Gurjaras. Then again the Kachhwas 
themselves may have taken their names from their rulers. Several] 
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instances may be cited to show such taking of a higher class name by 
some untouchable classes. The Chamars e. g., have such names as 
Chauhans among them. The Sondias of Malwa have Chauhans, Parama@ras 
&c. among them. It is, therefore, necessary to pause before making such 
an inference from identity of namas with respact to a clan of Kshatriyas 
which has always been considered one of the best among Rajput clan3 and 
whose name stands first in Chand’s list of 36 royal clans. And in caste- 
ridden India is it possible that chiefs of untouchable peoples could have risen 
to this high status, without any striking brilliant service in the cause of 
religion? Nothing is known about the supposed rulers among these 
untouchables, or of any great exploits which should raise them to such a 
high status, We cannot but conclude without expressing our surprize 
and sorrow at such gratuitous aspersions thrown on a well-known Rajput 
clan by such a learned Indian pandit.* Lastly it may be added that 
Kachhwaha is clearly distinct from Kachhwa, being the Prakrit form of 
Kachhapaghata.This word or its equivalent Kachhapari both used in inscrip- 
tions should suggest that the Kach)wahas were the slayers, the enemies 
of Kachhwas, the aboriginal neople or untouchables and not themselves 
Kachhwas. The crigin of the name Kachhapaghata is unknown as stated 
already; but if there are Kach'iwas about Narwar (of which on inquiry at 
Shivapuri there seems to be great doubt) who are untouchables, the origin 
of tne name becomes clear as the Kachhwahas originally ruled in this part 
of the ciuntry unquestionably and it is calied even now Kachhwahaghar ? 


* We ar constrained to state that on inquiry from the Gwalior state Narwar Shivapur 
revenue officer Mr. Bhalerao we find that there are no untoucbable people named 
Kachhawas inor about Narwar. The whole argument cf M. M, Hasaprashad Shastri 
would then fal} to the ground. His source of imformatioa must be inquired into, 


CHAPTER XVITI. 
THE HIMALAYAN KINGDOMS. 


It remains to give the history of the Himalayan kingdoms 
during this sub-period. These were the kingdoms of Kashmir, 
Champa, Nurpur, Kangra, Mandi and Suket and finally of 
Nepal; we have already given the history of each of these states 
down to the end of the Hindu period so far as it has been ascer- 
tained. We will, however, restate that portion of their history 
which falls in the sub-period treated of in this volume viz. 
1000-1200 A. D. with such additions and emendations as are 
necessary from recent information available from research pub- 
lications, especially the Journals of the Panjab Historical Society. 


1 KASHMIR 


The kingdom of Kashmir at the beginning of this sub-period 
came under the Lohara dynasty after the death of the notori- 
ous queen Diddd. She was the daughter uf a king of Lohara 
and grand-daughter of Bhima, Shahi king of Kabul and she died 
in 1003 A. D. after a long reign both as regent of her sons and 
grandsons and latterly in her own name. Sangramardaja, her 
brother’s son, came to the throne of Kashmir by Didda’s selec- 
tion after her and his descendants ruled over Kashmir through- 
out this sub-period. The rulers of this dynasty were all capable 
men and they were, therefore, able to save the kingdom of 
Kashmir from being swallowed up in that flood of Mahomedan 
conquest which submerged first the Panjab under Mahmud 
and later, Northern India under Shihabuddin Ghori. We have 
already given the history of this dynasty from the Rajataran- 
gini down to 1148 A.D. wherewith ends the work of Kall.ana 
and we give here the subsequent history from the supplemen- 
tary work of Jonaraja. We may first recapitulate the former 
portion given in Vol. I pp. 227-232 with some further remarks. 


Sangramaraja, as usual with founders of dynasties, was a 
wise and able ruler. He ruled from 1003 to 1029. As we 
have already shown in this volume, Mahmud made two 
attempts to take the frontier stronghold of Kashmir but failed, 
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Kashmir was a sealed country and Mahmud could not break 
the seal. When Sir V. Smith says that Kashmir was protec- 
ted by its inaccessible mountains, he is right; though it does 
not appear, as Smith thinks, that Kashmir was defeated. We 
mus® however, vary our statement made in Vol. I p. 228 that 
Kashmir was not invaded at all in the days of Sangrama and 
state that though attempt was twice made to invade Kashmir, 
it could not be entered. "We have already described the defeat 
of the Hindus in the battle fought by Trilochanapala, Shahi 
king, in 1021 A. D. with the aid of Kashmir troops sent by 
Sangrama both in this volume and in Vol. I, p. 227. Trilocha- 
napala fled from place to place and probably his son Bhima 
also whose end is recorded in 1027. But his other sons or 
cousins Rudrapala and others remained in Kashmir under the 
protection of Sangrama who was probably their relative. 


These Shahi princes gave valuable aid to Anantaradja the 
son and successor of Sangrama who ruled from 1029 to 1039 
A.D. In his reign a treacherous Kashmir sardar brought 
into Kashmir an invasion by the Turks assisted by Daradas, 
By the valour of ths Shahi princes and of Anantaraja himself. 
this formidable force was utterly defeated and Kashmir was 
saved from being subjected to Moslem rule for 300 years. We 
have already described this battle in Vol. I (p. 228). . 


Anantaraja and his queen Siryamati daughter of a Trigarta 
king were a very religious pair who ruled justly and ably for 
along time. In.their old age they retired and placed their 
son Kalasa on the throne of Kashmir. They were ill-treated 
by this son and Ananta died in grief and his queen died a sati 
on his funeral pyre. KalaSa in other respects was a good 
ruler. His son Harsha rebelled against him but was defeated 
and imprisoned. When Kalasa died in 1073 A. D., he was 
succeeded by his second son Utkarsiia. Harsha was, however, 
liked by the people. He was the most accomplished prince of 
his time, learned, fond of music and a patron of learned men. 
He may be compared to his namesake Harsha of Kanauj or to 

~Bhoja; but unlike both his end was miserable. His second 
brother Vijayamalla raised a rebellion in his favour against 
Utkarsha who was defeated and killed in battle in i089. 
Harsha being liberated and placed on the throne by Vijayamalla 
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ruled long from 1089 to 1101. In the latter part of his reign 
Vijayamalla by the instigation of unscrupulous -ourtiers 
rebelled against Harsha but was unsuccessful. Harsha there- 
after relentlessly persecuted his partisans and misrule and 
oppression so far increased that Uchchala, a collateral cousin, 
successed in leading a rebellion and defeating Harsha took 
possession of the capital. Harsha’s queens burnt themselves 
_in the palace while he himself took refuge in a Matha. His 
son Bhoja who had been expelled came into Kashmir to relieve 
him but was killed in a battle with Uchchala. Harsha, finding 
everything going adverse, rushed upon the soldiers who had 
surrounded the Matha and was killed. Thus ended the first 
branch of this Lohara dynasty which ruled Kashmir ably for 
about a hundred years (1603 to 1101). Uchchala ruled till 
1111 and his brother Sussala ruled after him till 1128. 
Sussala’s son Jayasinha was ruling in 1148 A. D. when 
Kalhana finished his Rajatarangini. These rulers were also 
able and good rulers, though various intrigues described by 
Kalhana went on as usual. 


The Lohara dynasty was a Rajput dynasty and thus 
in the llth and 12th centuries, as elsewhere in India, there 
were Rajput kings in Kashmir also. The preceding dynasty 
of Parvagupta was a Vaisya one while that which preceded 
it viz. that of Yasaskara was a Brahmin dynasty. It may, 
however, be added that these two were also practically 
Kshatriya as they married into Kshatriya families and followed 
Kshatriya life. The Lohara ruling familly is said to belong to 
the Bhatti clan of Rajputs and hence the Kashmir kings were 
probably Bhattis. 

The Damaras in Kashmir were a turbulent local people 
who were always troublesome to the reigning king and 
helpful to rebels. “King Harsha ordered a slaughter of these 
Damaras; but they combined with two refugee princes and 
put an end to his life” (Panjab H. S. Vol. II p. 81). Thus it 
seems that Uchchala gained the throne with the usual help 
of powerful Damaras. 

2. NEPAL. 


2. Nepalis the next large kingdom in the Himalayan 
fegion whose history in the first sub-period (600 to 800), 
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we have given in the first volume. In the second volume 
we stated that in the second sub-period (860-1000) reigned 
in Nepal a Rajput kingly family which founded the Nepal 
era (885 A. D.) which is still in use in Nepal. In the 
third sub-period (1000-120?) the same family appears to have 
ruled in Nepal unmolested by either Hindu or Mahomedan kings 
and we have found nothing particular which may be recorded 
of these kings. We, therefore, proceed to the minor kingdoms 
intervening between Kashmir and Nepal of which many 
important particulars have come to light in recent research. 


3 CHAMBA. 


We have already given in Vol. I a short account of the 
Chamba state which comes before us proceeding south-east from 
Kashmir. It was subordinate generally to Kashmir. This 
kingly line was founded about 620 A, D. by Adivarman of the 
solar race (Vol. I p. 378), as Cunningham calculated. But later 
information from inscriptions on stone and copper read by 
Dr. Vogel and published in Archaeological Survey Report, 
New Imp. Series Vol. XXXVI part I (1911) and summarised by 
Dr. Hutchinson in J. Panjab H. S. Vol. II (pp. 75-80) shows 
that the state was founded by one Meruvarman of the solar 
race from Kalapa town in the Gangetic valley about 700 A. D. 
The territory of the state gradually extended in the Ravi valley 
the capital being Brahmapura or Brahmor. One of his descen- 
dants Sshilavarman (a household name in the state) founded 
the present capital Champa. His son Yugakaravarman recor- 
ded two copper-plate grants which are the oldest yet found. 
There are no dates given in Champa records except regnal years 
before A. D. 1330 when first the Sastra or Kaliyuga era or the 
Vikrama era figure is given and these are recorded in Gupta 
characters generally and later on in Sarada and next Nagari 
characters. On palxographic grounds these two records may 
be placed in the 10th century A.D. From Rajatarangini we 
know that Ananta (1028-1039) invaded Champa and conquered 
Sdlavarman. Asatavarman visited Kashmir in the days of 
Kalasa in 1087 A. D. his sister Bappika being Kalasa’s queen. 
Their son was the unfortunate Harsha and Asata assisted him 
and his son Bhoja and Asata’s son Jasata assisted without 
avail Bhikshachara son of Bhoja in 1103 A. D. Jasata’s suc- 
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cessor Udayavarman, however, assisted Sussala in 1121 A. D. 
as Sussala had married two Chamba princesses. The civil war 
in Kashmir probably made Chamba indepertdent (p. 79). 


We need not mention the names of the later kings of 
Chamba upto 1200 A.D. Butit may be stated that this family 
still rules in Chamba. This hill state was not troubled by 
Mahomedan invaders whether in the days of the Ghaznavide 
family of Mahmud or of Muhammad Ghori or later Sultans 
down to the days of Akbar. 

The kings are Kshatriyas of the solar race with Moshinasva 
(Yuvanadsva?) gotra and are called Rajas. There are local 
chiefs who came to the country earlier; they are called Ranads 
(Rajanakas of inscriptions) and earlier still came the Rathis 
or Thakurs who now are probably a mixed race lower in rank 
than the Ranas (‘Chan4l Jetha Rathi Kanetha’ ). 


4 NURPUR. 


The kingdom of Nurpur is not an old Himalayan state. 
According to Nurpur tradition it was founded by a Tomara 
prince from Delhi. He is said to have dispossessed a Pathan 
chief from Pathankot and from thence going into the hills he 
built a fort at Nurpur the original name of which was Dhaner 
(Nurpur being a name given, it is said, by Nurjahan). The 
date of the founding of a kingdom at Pathankot is believed to 
be the middle of the 11th century. But the story seems impro- 
bable as Panjab was at this time under the strong rule of 
Ghazni and it is difficult to believe that any Rajput prince 
could have been allowed to dispossess a Pathan force from 
Pathankot and found a kingdom. The story is, on the face of 
it, a name-legend based upon the name Pathankot. But the 
name Pathan here is really the Prakrit form of Pratishtha n 
and it seems to us that there was some Tomara king in Prati- 
shthana in pre-Mahmud days and in consequence of Mahmud’s 
raids he removed into the hills and founded the kingdom of 
Dhaner. He built the fort of Nurpur (which is now in a ruin- 
ous condition) ina convenient strong place by the side ofa 
river. His family ruled in this part during the sub-period 
treated of in this volume and_ continues even to this day, the 
present chief being, however, not a ruling prince. 


40 
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The gotra of these Pathania Rajputs is Atri which raises 
& doubt as to whether they are really Tomaras. They also call 
themselves Pandirss or descendants of the Pandavas, but the 
gotra of the Pandavas as also of the Tomaras who are their 
modern representatives is Vaiyaghrapadya. Perhaps the Pai- 
thanias changed their gotra when they came to Dhaner and 
adopted a new Purohita, according to the wrong dictum of 
ViinaneSvara or they are really lunar race Kshatriyas but not 
Tomaras. 

The Panjab Historical Society’s Journal Vol. II (p. 17) 
states that the original town of Pathankot was on the high 
ground to the east of the old fort the site of which is marked 
by high mounds where old coins have been found. This shows 
that Pathankot is an ancient town and its ancient name must 
have been Pratishthana. Two genealogical lists of the ruling 
family at Nurpur have been available differing in many details. 
Cunningham gave 1095 A. D. as the date of the founding of 
the Nurpur family and Jyethpila, the founder, is said to have 
been a younger brother of a king of Delhi. A remark in the 
genealogy against Jaspala states that he was 15th from the 
founder and opposed Allauddin Khilji (1295-1315). This takes 
Jyethpala to about 1000 A. D. by the average of 20 years and it 
is extremely probable that these Tomaras did not come from 
Delhi which was not in existence at that time but from 
the plains of the Panjab itself, through the stress of Mahmud’s 
invasions and took possession first of Pratishthana already 
existing and from thence moved into the hills to Nurpur 
alias Dhaner. 


NOTE--THE FORT OF NURPUR AND ITS TEMPLES. 


The ruined fort of Dhaner or Nurpur is a very interesting fort near the 
town of Nurpur and the present Tahsil and hospital are built inside the 
fort. There are many tanks in the fort which was thus well supplied with 
water. There is a small temple well-preserved of Mahadeva; but the most 
interesting structure in this fort is the basement of an old temple the 
upper part of which is gone, which has been recently excavated from debris, 
The basement is well-preserved and there can be seen very beautiful 
figures carved in stone, depicting scenes in the Puranas and also of men, 
elephants, horses, camels, cows as they moved in the actual social life of 
medieval Hindu period. The figures are true to nature and prove the 
great art of the carvers, These carvings are as beautiful, if not_more, as 
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the carvings on the pillars used in the Kutub mosque at Delhi. This temple 
appears to have been a Vishnu temple. The heads of the figures have all 
been chiselled off by Mahomedan idol-breakers. 

At some distance from this old temple there is a new temple, probably 
built in Akbar's days, wherein is to be seen a fine black statue of Murali- 
dhara ( Krishna sounding his pipe). The idol is placedin the upper story 
which is quite unusual. In the hall undernsath and also on the second 
story there are paintings on the walls of scenes from Krishna's early life 
which are very creditable and which give anidea of the dress, the orna- 
ments and the social life of the people in Akbar’s days at Nurpur. 


5 MANDI AND SUKET. 


We have already given a short history of this hill state in 
our first volume (pp. 379 and 380) and we give further parti- 
culars here from an article by Hutchinson and Vogel (J. Pan- 
jab VII pp. 1-4) with a few remarks of ourown. This part of 
the Himalayan country including Kulu seems to have been an 
ancient kingdom, the original people therein being Kunindas 
or Kanets who still are the chief cultivators there. The coun- 
try is visited by Tibetan Buddhists annually as they believe 
that the great Buddhist saint Padmasambhzva resided at the 
Rawalsar lake in Mandi territory; the Hindus believe that 
Loma§a Rishi resided at this place. 

The ruling family of Mandi and Suket is a Chandravansi 
Rajput family with Atri as its gotra. Their names end always 
in the suffix sena. This has given rise, as usual, to the wrong 
tradition that they came from Bengal where Lakshmanasena of 
Lakhnauti was their last great king (1169-1198). This tradi- 
tion accepted by Sir L. Griffin in his book “the Rajas of the 
Panjab” was, however, disbelieved by Cunningham who 
placed the founding of the Suket family nearly five hundred 
years before 1200 A. D. and Hutchinson and Vogel accept his 
view in their article on several grounds.’ Further confirmation 
of this view may also be found in the fact that the epigraphic 
records of the Sena kings of Bengal clearly state that they 
were Kshatriyas come from Karnataka; while the Suket- 
Mandi tradition is that their ancestors first ruled in Indrapra- 
stha and from there they went to Bengal and founded Lakh- 
nauti, Looal traditions founded on names are often unhisto= 
rical and have to be given up and in the same way as we gave 
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up the tradition about Pathanias having driven Pathans from 
Pathankot, we have here to give up the tradition that the 
Mandi-Suket Rajas with names ending in Sena came from 
Lakhnauti in Bengal after the fall of Lakshmanasena in 
1198 A. D. 


We have, however, to accept VamSavalis as some evidence, 
though not as reliable as inscriptions, and some history may be 
deduced out of Mandi VamsSavalis. As already stated in 
Volume I p. 380, according to Cunningham, the founder of the 
Suket-Mandi family, Virasena, founded the state about 765 
A. D. Cunningham calculated this date from the fact that from 
Virasena to Sahusena and Bahusena under whom the state 
divided into two, Suket and Mandi, there were 10 generations 
and upto Samudrasena who recorded the Nirmand inscription 
there were 6 more. From Samudrasena to Ajbarsena whose 
date is fixed from a copperplate inscription dated for the first 
time in Vikrama era viz. St. 1584 o: A. D. 1527, thore were 
11 more kings. Thus there were 27 generations from Virasena 
to Ajbarsena of 1527 A. D. and taking 30 years for each genera- 
tion we get for Vicasena 1527-810=717 A. D. and for Bahusena 
who founded the Mandi state 1017 or 987. “Roughly speaking 
we may take Bahusena founding Mandi about 1000 A. D. and 
Samudrasena recording inscription at Nirmand about 1150 
A.D.” Hutchinson and Vogel think that even if we take 25 
years’ average we shall have to take into consideration that 
some names might have dropped out of the Vamsavalis and 
hence we may accept the date assigned by Cunningham as 
fairly correct, especially as it tallies with the legend current in 
Chamb4 that the pregnant queen of a king of Chamba had 
taken refuge with aking in Suket and her son Moshanasva 
was set up in Chamba by this king. If we take 25 years 
average, we get for Virasena (1527-675) 852, for Bahusena 
(852 plus 250) 1102 and for Samudrasena (1102 plus 150) 1252 
A. D. In any case, Suket may be taken as founded not later 
than 800 A. D. and Mandi than 1100 A. D. Dr. Fleet does not 
believe that the Nirmand inscription of Samudrasena is dated 
in St. 1227 or 1170 A. D. as Cunningham thought. The date 
given in that inscription is only 6 which may belong to the 
Sastra era and on palecgraphic grounds the inscription cannot 
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be later than the 7th century, A. D. This difficulty, however, 
need not disturb the dates above given for the founding of 
Mandi and Suket, as Samudrasena of the Nirmand inscription 
can be treated as a king different from the Samudrasena of the 
VamSavalis which really appears to be the case from the differ- 
ence of the names of his immediate ancestors given in the ins- 
cription and in the VamSAvalis. 

If we take the date of the founding of Mandi as 1000 A. D. 
or even 1100 A. D. it is possible to explain that the kingdom 
was founded by Sena Rajputs during invasions of Mahomedans 
into the Panjab under Mahmud or later. The story that it was 
founded by Bahusena, brother of Sahusena with whom he dis- 
agreed is of the usual fashion wherein two brothers having 
names sounding like each other found two kingdoms and may 
be disbelieved. Suket is, however, an older kingdom and was 
founded about 800 A. D. (It is a strange revelation that while 
Kangra Katoch Rajputs marry with the Suket family they do 
not marry with the Mandi family though of the same clan, as 
the Maharaja of Guler informed us). 


We are not concerned with the history of Mandi or of 
Suket later than 1200 A. D. It seems that this family of Rajput 
hill princes remained undisturbed by Mahomedan invasions 
foralong time. They appear to have been independent of 
Kashmir also during this and the preceding sub-periods 
(800 to 1200). 


6 KASHTAWAR. 


The small hill state of Kashthavata (modern Kashtawar) 
was ruled during this period by a Rajput family which was 
a dependent of Kashmir, as the name of a king Uttamaraja of 
Kashthavata appears among the names of those eight feuda- 
tories who attended on Kalasa king of Kashmir in 1087 A. D. 
(See Vol. I p. 236). It may be noted that Suket and Mandi kings 
are not mentioned therein. From the article of Hutchinson 
and Vogel in J. Panjab H. 8S. Vol. IV (p. 29-41) on the history of 
the Kashtawar state, the princes of Kashtawar appear to belong 
to the family of Suket and Mandi and also believe that they 
came from Gaur. Their names also end mostly in the suffix sena. 
This tradition, as stated already, is wrong being based on the 
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name-ending senaonly. The king Uttamaraja mentioned as 
ruling in 1087 A. D. however, did not belong to this family as 
his name does not appear in the Vamsavali of Kashtawar 
supplied by the modern representative who is a Mahomedan 
convert Rajput. It seems to us that the first king Kahnapala 
who was sprung from the Suket family came to this part later 
and conquered it about 1200 A. D. or thereafter. We are not 
concerned with tbe history of this family in later and Mogul 
times though it is given in detail by Hutchinson and Vogel in 
the article above referred to, This state is now a part of 
Kashmir, having been conquered by the Sikhsin the days of 
Ranjitsing. The family was a Chandravamsi family with 
Atri as its gotra, being of the same clan as the Suket family. 
To what clan Uttamaraja’s family belonged which ruled during 
our sub-period, there is no material to determine. 


7? VALLAPUR (BALOR) OR BASOHLI 


This was another hill state subordinate to Kashmir the 
Raja of which was among those who attended on king Kalasa 
in 1089 A. D. as stated above. The history of this family 
down to the present day is given by Hutchinson and Vogel in 
J. Panjab H. S, Vol. IT. (pp. 77-98) and we give the following few 
facts from this interesting article relating to our period. The 
family claimed to be descended from the Pandavas and they 
believe that they came from Allahabad .to Almora from there to 
Hardwar and from there into the hills via Suket. This tradition 
may be accepted as descendants of the Pandavas last ruled at 
Kausambi and their greatest king in historic times was Udayana 
well-known from the Kathasaritsigara who with his minister 
Yaugandharayana ruled in Kausiambi. The Rajas are therefore 
€hhandrabansi ; their gotra has not been ascertained; though 
the main branch is now extinct, there are many collateral 
descendants known as Baloria Rajputs. The kingdom was 
founded by one Bhogapala long before 900 A. D. and the 
ancient capital was Vallapura or Balor. The names of the 
kings usually end in pala. Trailokyapdla ruled in the first 
half of the 11th century and his son was Tunga and grandson 
Kalasa. This king is mentioned in the Rajatarangin! as 
visiting Kashmir to attend on Kalasa the Kashmir king, 
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Padmaka and his son Ananda are other names of Vallapur 
kings mentioned in the Tarangini but they are not found in the 
Vamsavali of Baloria kings. They assisted Bikshachara, 
grandson of Harsha, to regain the throne of Kashmir seized by 
Uchchala and Sussala, being his relatives. But they failed and 

ventually went over to the latter. Jayasinha is said to have 
deposed another king of Balor; but apparently the later 
kings became independent. Their names down to 1200 A. D. 
need not be given as we know nothing about them beyond 
their namese 


8 KOT KANGRA. 


The kingdom of Jalandhara has been noticed already in 
Vol. I pp. 383-84, as subsisting from the most ancient times of 
Mahabharata days when SuSsarman the first known ancestor of 
the Katoch kings fought on the side of the Kauravas, His 
descendant in the direct line at present is the Maharaja Sir 
Jaichand of Lambagraon, Kangra District; a Rajput chief 
of great learning and influence among the Rajputs of Eastern 
Himalayas. Who the king of Trigarta which then included Ja- 
landhara in the plains and Kangra in the hills was at the time 
of Mahmud has not yet been ascertained from him. We have 
alresdy stated that the king must have been a dependent ally 
of Anandapala, king of Kabul and the Panjab, and must have 
fought in his last battle with Mahmud. The Hindus were 
defeated and probably Mahmud suddenly made a raid on Kot 
Kangra before the king could come back. The fort fell though 
defended for a time by the garrison and it was seized with all 
the immense treasure kept therein. As stated in the note on 
Kot Kangra already given, the fort was impregnable and hence 
it was made the depository of treasure by Hindu kings. From 
the account given by Utbi, a contemporary historian of 
Mahmud, it appears that the garrison lost heart on seeing the 
immense force which invested the fort and capitulated soon 
without much resistance. They were, we think, a mercenary 
force and not a band of gallant defenders fighting for national 
independence. For Utbi states “They capitulated and con- 
sented to serve under the banners of the Sultan. Then they 
opened the gate and humbly offered their services” ( Utbi 
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p. 341). Thus the impregnable fort with its immense riches fell 
into the hands of Mehmud who permanently occupied it and 
kept trusty guards there, when he retired. It appears that the 
Trigarta kings lost their kingdom in the plains henceforward, 
and they must have-further retired into the hills. They, however, 
took back the fort, it is said, in 1044 A. D. at the suggestion of 
the kings of Delhi aftera seige of 4 months. Utbi does not 
relate the throwing down of any temple or the destruction 
of any idol at Kangra Kot as other historians do. But 
it is nowhere stated of what deity the idol was. From 
inquiries at Kangra it appears to us that there was a famous 
temple of Devi Ambika there, distinct, of course, from the 
Devi of Jwalamukhi which is about 20 miles distant from Kot 
Kangra. The Deviidol must have been, as already stated, 
destroyed by Mahmud and it was replaced by the Kangra king 
when he retook the fort. 

The later history of Kangra kings. upto 1200 A. D., the 
end of our period, is soon told. Kalhana mentions king 
Indrachandra in 1040 A. D. and he must be the king who took 
the fort back. We do not find any mention of any later king 
in Kangra except for a reference to a king of Trigarta defeated 
by the Turks in Jonaraja’s Rajatarangini. He fled to Kashmir 
and with the help of Jayasinha about 1150 A. D. retook his 
kingdom after defeating the Turkish invader. It is not 
necessary to give mere names of kings from the Vamsavali of 
Katoch kings which is undoubtedly one of the most reliable 
VamasSavalis in the Himalayan states down to the end of our 
period, as nothing particular can be related about these kings. 
We have already given a description of the fort of Kangra and 


its temples in chapter X Book VI. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
RAI PITHAURA, THE LAST HINDU HERO-EMPEROR, 


The history of the life of this last Hindu chivalrous 
emperor of India has been given in great detail in the Rasa 
supposed to be composed by Chand Bhat, a contemporary of 
Prithviraj. But as the present Rasa has nearly wholly trans- 
formed the probable original nucleus and as many events and 
statements given therein have been proved untrue from trust- 
worthy records, it is difficult to determine which part of its 
account is true. There are two historical poems, however, 
which will assist us, first, the Prithviraja-Vijaya-kavya com- 
posed by a Kashmiri court-poet of Prithviraj himself, first 
brought to notice by Buhler and later by Mr. Harbilas Sarda 
of Ajmer (J. R. A. S. 1913) and second, Hammirkavya pub- 
lished by J. S. Kirtane. The first is, however, incomplete and 
does not come down to the close of Prithviradja’s career; while 
the second devotes itself more to the glory of Hammira a des- 
cendsnt of Prithviraj. We will try to construct an account 
of the life of this hero from all these sources, using the Rasa 
account so far as it is probable and uncontradicted. 

In an inscription of Prithviraj himself found at Madanapur 
and recorded by him in 1182 A.D. after defeating Paramardideva 
Chandella, we are told that Prithviraj] was son of Somesvara 
and grandson of Arnoraja. Unfortunately, though the practice 
of inscriptions often is, the names of the mother of Prithviraj 
and Somesvara are not given. The Rasa makes a daughter of 
Anangapala of Delli, mother of Prithviraj; but the Hammira 
kavya and Prithvirdja-Vijaya state that he was born of a 
Chedi Haihaya princess named Karpiradevi, which of course 
is the more reliable statement. Prithviraj according to the 
Ras& was born in Ananda St. 1115 or A. D. 1149 and 
when he died he was 43 years old, which gives correctly the 
year of his death viz. 1192 A. D. Tod gives the date of Pri- 
thviradja’s birth as St. 1215 or A. D. 1158 which makes his age at 
the time of his last battle, 34 years. Rai Bahadur Gaurishanker 
Ojha thinks that the dats ought to be St. 1225 or A, D. 1168 


41 
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which would make him 24 years old at the time of his death, 
which seems incredible. 


From the Bijolia inscription (J. A. S. Bengal LV part 1 pp. 
31-40) we are certain that Visaladeva or Vigraha III conquered 
Delhi and this event from Visala’s inscription on’the Siwalik 
pillar at Delhi the exact date of which is 9th April 1164 
(Kielhorn I. A. XIX p. 218) must have happened sometime 
about December 1163.° The Bijolia inscription mentions 
Prithviraja IT as ruling after Visala and making a grant to a 
Jain temple and after him SomeSsvara as ruling and also 
making another grant to another Jain temple. The date of this 
Bijolia inscription is 1170 A. D. We have two inscriptions of 
Prithvibhata or Prithviraj II dated 1167 and 1169 (E I. VIII 
Kielhorn). Thus we are certain that he came to the throne 
some time betv’een 1164 and 1167 and ruled till the end of 
1169, when So neSvara succeeded him. How long he ruled 
after 1170 is no: clear. Gaurishanker thinks that he ruled till 
St. 1236 or 1179 A. D.; and at that time Prithviraj was 4 
minor, the government being carried on by his mother during 
his minority according to the Prithviraja-Vijaya Kavya, But 
in 1182 he was grown up and powerful enough to defeat 
Paramardideva. If we take him 21 years old at this time then 
his birth would be about 1161 A. D. and his age would be 18 at 
the time of SomeSvara’s death in the 1179 which would not 
make him for a Hindu prince a minor and this would 
contradict Prithviraja-Vijaya. It is, therefore, probable that 
Someégvara did not rule so late as 1179 A. D. but :ruled,;till 
about 1175 A. D. We thus have four uncertain dates for the 
birth of Prithviraj viz. (1) 1149 A. D., Vaisékha Badi2 (May) 
according to the Rasa (2) Prithviraj-Vijaya gives the following 
date and positions of planets viz: Jyestha Badi 12, being after 
the end of bright Vaisakha and Mars in Capricorn, Saturn in © 
Aquarius, Jupiter in Pisces, Sun in Aries, Moon in Taurus and 
Mercury in Jemini, (this gives no clue to the year of his birth)* 


* For the curious we may state that the horoscope of Prithviraja according to the 
Rasa is different from the one which results from the positions given above. But even 
these are imaginary as it is impossible that on Jyestha Badi 12 the sun can be in 
Aries and the moon in Taurus. The Rasa date of birth is Saka 1071 Vaishakha Vadya 3 
(AsD- 1148); and the Vijaya date is Jyeshtha Vadya 12 (Purnimanta month): this mt? may 
be belleved though the vear may be sitcerrain: taken to be 115% A.D, er Saka 1091, 
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(3) 1158 according to Tod and (4) 1168 according to Gaurishanker, 
SomeSvara at the time of the birth of Prithviraj was not king. 
It is related that during the rule of his brother -Vigraha III he 
resided at the court of Jayasinha Sidharaja of Anhi!wad whose 
daughter Kanchanadevi was his mother. He came to Ajmer on 
the death of Prithviraj II. And he ruled there for some years, 
asis also proved by his copper coins found. The place of 
Prithviraja’s birth is given by the RasAas Delhi; but it must 
have been Anhilwad or Tripur the capital of the Chedis, the former 
being mentioned by Prithviraj-Vijaya (J. R. A. S. 9913 p. 276). 


Having discussed the date as also the place of birth of 
Prithviraj we will go on to speak of his marriages. He must 
have been certainly a precocious boy and according to the 
Rajput fashion of the day and indeed Hindu practice generally 
of the time, he must have married early. The Rasa mentions 
many queens of his; but the first and notable of them was 
Inchhin!i daughter of Jaita Paramara of Abu. The Rasa story 
of this marriage is, however, absurd. An elder daughter of the 
Paramara chief of Abu was married to Chaulukya king Bhima; 
who, learning of the great beauty of her yourger sister, insisted 
on marrying that princess also. Her father, however, gave her in 
marriage to Prithviraj. The kingaom of Abu was invaded in 
consequence by Bhima. Prithviraj] moved against Bhima who, 
thereupon, incited Shihabuddin to attack Prithviraja from the 
north while he himself attacked him from‘ the south. 
Prithviraj and his general Kaimasa, however, defeated them 
severally ; Shihabuddin being even captured. (The Rasa, by 
an amazing exaggeration, makes Prithviraj capture Shiha- 
buddin several times releasing him each time through 
generosity). The story seems improbable, though we may 
believe that Prithviraj was married to Inchhini a Paramara 
princess and that he had a fight with Bhola Bhima of Gujarat 
for some reason in which the latter was defeated. 

We need not describe the other queens of Prithviraj men- 
tioned by the Rasa; but we must notice his last queen viz: 
Sanyogita daughter of Jaichand Gahadavala king of Kanaui. 
The Ras&é makes a most poetical story of this marriage. It 
represents Jaichand holding a svayamvara of his daughter 
and Prithviraj being his enemy was not only not invited, but 
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in derision, an image of his in the dress of a Bhaldar or mace- 
bearer was placed at the entrance of the marriage hall. 
Sanyogita who had already been married to Prithviraj in a 
dream by the god Kali threw the garland of marriage round 
the neck of his image. The chivalrous Prithviraj seized the 
princess and carried her off, fighting through the army of 
Jaichand. This story is too enchanting to be true; but it is 
difficult to reject it altogether as some do and we believe that 
Prithviraj to whom Sanyogité must have communicated her 
love like Juliet, by a sudden raid on Kanauj must have 
carried her off. Svayamvaras were obsolete at this time, though 
described by Chand in the Ras4 and by Bilhana in Vikraman- 
kacharitra, a little earlier (1123 A. D.). This love story has, 
however, immortalized the name of Prithviraj as much as his 
defeat of Shihabuddin Ghori. Sir Vincent Smith places this 
marriage in 1175 A. D. following probably the Rasa (E. H. I- 
p. 387 3rd Ed); but if we believe that Prithviraj was born in 1158 
according to Tod, he would be only 17 years old in 1175 A.D; 
(according to the Rasa he would be 26 years old) and further 
the fall of Prithviraj would come 17 years after this marriage. 
But the Rasa represents the fall as coming soon after the 
marriage and it is probable, therefore, that this event happened 
at least 10 years later i.e. about 1185 A. D. which date indeed, 
we find, is given in the Rasa and not 1175 A. D. 


We need not mention the many incidents in tha life of 
of Prithviraj described by the Ras& such as the destruction of 
KaimA4sa, his most able minister and general. It is sufficient 
if we mention the probable wars which Prithviraj] must have 
waged beside his war with Mahomedans. The most important 
and powerful kingdoms in Northern India then were those of 
Gujarat, Bundelkhand and Panchala or Kanauj, ruled by 
Chalukyas, Chandellas and Gahadavalas. And the kings in 
these at this time were also able and powerful viz. Bhima, 
Paramardideva and Jaichand. With each one of them 
Prithviraj fought and established his superiority over them. 
Each of these wars is full of chivalrous incidents which it 
would be out of place here to detail, such as the story of Alha 
and Udhalha of the Banaphara clan, two heroes who had been 
driven away by Paramardideva but who by the entreaty of 
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their mother and for the sake of their mother-land came back 
to Mahoba to fight with Prithviraj] when he attacked it and 
died fighting with him. The whole poem of Chand is full of 
such daring incidents, so dear to the chivalrous Rajputs and 
thus deserves the vast popularity it enjoys in Rajputana. The 
historian, however, is unable to accept these stories as historical 
in the absence of corroborating epigraphic or other reliable 
evidence. The war with Paramardideva was waged in 1182 
A. D. and the latter was conquered; as appears from Prithvi- 
raja’s inscription recorded at Madanpura in Chandella territory 
already mentioned. 

The summary of Prithvirdja-Vijaya-Kavya given by Mr. 
Harbilas Sarda in J. R. A. S. 1913 contains no details either 
about Prithviraja’s marriages or his wars. It mentions two 
ministers Kadambavasa and Bhuvanika-Malla who were great 
warriors; but even their achievements are not mentioned. 
However it introduces at the end a messenger from Gujarat 
announcing its victory over Shihabuddin. This was after 
Prithviraja was major and himself ruling. The battle as stated 
in Gujarat history was foughtin 1179 A. D. and Prithviradja 
appears then to have been major at this date. His minority 
must have lasted for a short time only. 


On the disastrous results of these wars with the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms we will speak later on; but they established 
the fame of Prithviraja and he has rightly been called emperor 
of Northern India. He was king of Ajmer and Delhi and 
emperor or Chakravartin of Northern India (like George V, 
king of England and Emperor of India). This position of a 
chakravartin was the bone of contention among Rajput 
kings: and each powerful king tried to assert it; even the 
kings of Konkan, as we have seen, called themselves Konkana- 
Chakravartin. The competitor of Prithviraj to Imperial dignity 
was Jaichand of Kanauj whose grand-father Govindachandra 
was really emperor over the whole of Northern India; that position 
was wrested from his son by Visaladeva in about 1160 A.D. and 
the conquest and annexation of Delhi added to the power of the 
Chauhans. This contest between Prithviréja and Jaichand 
weakened their power to resist the Mahomedans under Ghori. - 
How it finally led to the conquest of both, we go on to describe, ~ 


NOTE:—1 RASA DATES IN PRITHIRAJA’S LIFE, 


The Rasa gives five dates of events in the life of Prithviraj (Benares 
Edn. of the Rasa p. 140). viz. 


1 Birth 1115 Anand St. =1149 A, D.=1205 V. E. 
2 Adoption at Delhi. 1122 ae =1156. 5) S113", 
3 Fight with Kaimasa. 1140 Ae INA Y oy eee Ty, 
4 Kanauj expedition 1157 Fy =1185 ~,, =1242" ;; 
5 Final fight and death. 1158 > =1192 ,, =1249 ,, 


NOTE :—2 THE OLD DELHI OF PRITHVIRAJA, 


From “ the Seven Cities of Delhi’? of Gordon and from ancient Maho- 

© medan accounts and Indian records, as well as from a personal inspection 
of the locality, an idea may be formed and given of the old city of Delhi 
ruled by Prithviraja. Indrapastha appears, from Mahomedan records, to 
have existed separately in the time of Kutubuddin and at a distance from 
the Delhi of Prithviraja. This is probably the same place which is now 
known as Indrapat. To the south-west of it, at a distance of about two 
miles, Anangapala Tomara built a fort called even then Lalkot, and 
founded a city which may be the same as the modern small town of 
Mehrauli. This Lalkot is the same place as where now stands Kutubuddin’s 
mosque; the ancient iron pillar, believed to have been brought from 
Mathura and set up by Anangapala, being in the centre of the court-yard 
of this mosque. At present the western wall of the Kutub mosque fs not 
standing. In Anangapala’s fort, there must have been many Jain and 
Hindu temples. These were thrown down by Kutubuddin and their beauti- 
fully oarved pillars were utilized by him ‘for building the four sides of the 
court-ycrd of the mosque. That Kutubuddin preserved the carvings of these 
pillars and allowed the iron pillar to stand where it was set up, shows the 
greatness of that first Mahomedan Indian emperor. ‘How the iron pillar 
(dating probably from the 5th century A.C.) so long remains without 
rusting is a thing which manufacturers of the present day long to explain. 
It is a single shaft about 17 tons in weight. It was originally raised to 
Vishnu (by a king named Chandra as an inscription on it states) and 
probably had a Garuda uponit’. ‘All honour is due to Kutubuddin for 
leaving it in front of the mosque (and taking it in the centre of its court- 
yard while the Moslem conquerors of Rhodes sold the Colossus there to a 
Jew for the brass,” (Fergusson). “There are pillars of Jain temples of 
the same order as those on Mt. Abu”—(Fergusson) but “there are others 
of Hindu temples with carvings showing cow and calf and Krishna and his 
mother” (Fanshawe). There can be distinctly seen the head of Kirti- 
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KUTUS MOSQU 


OLD CITY WALL OF PARITHVIRAS 


MEHRAULI GALLE S65 
MISTAKE HASTINAPUR 


mukha with rows of teeth clearly markable, who is a well-known servant 
of Siva. The fort of Anangapala was extensive enough apparently to 
contain many palaces and temples. 


This fort and city of Delhi was founded by AnangapSla Tomara iu 
about 1052 A. D. in which year the pillar was set up there according to an 
necription on the pillar iteelf. A hundred years later the Chiham&nas 
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conquered it and annexed the Tomara kingdom. Prithviradja is said to 
have extended the city and built a wall roundit. “The wall of Prithviraja 
can be traced round the Kutub mosque.” There is still a portion of the 
wall standing, with bastion-towers, to the west of the mosque-at a distance 
of some two furlongs, which may be the wall of a city or another circum- 
vallating wall of the fort itself. Wehave to imagine a ground fort round 
about the present Kutub Minar “rising like a mountain”’ (Taj-ul-Ma’sir), 


The name of the new city and the fort appears to be really Dhillika, a 
new name given by the Tomaras so far as wecan see. The name in this 
form is used in two inscriptions already quoted, viz., the Bijolia inscription 
dated St. 1226 or 1169 A. D. and the well inscription cf 1336 A.D. 
which distinctly states that the city was founded by the Tomaras and 
subsequently ruled by the Chahamanas. Thus the name Delhi goes back 
to about 1050 A. D. What the name means is not clear as the original 
form Dhillika is difficult to be converted into its Sanskrit equivalent. It 
is a Prakrit word meaning loose as the modern vernacular word means, 
and there may be some truth in the legend usually mentioned about 
the city’s name. 


CHAPTER XX. 


SHIHABUDDIN GHORI, AND HIS CONFLIOT. 
WITH PRITHVIRAJ. 


Panjab fell before Mahmud, Turkish king of Ghazni; 
Northern India fell before Shihabuddin, Afghan king of Ghor. It 
is, therefore, necessary to give a short account of this king 
before we proceed to narrate the history of the fall of the 
Rajput kingdoms of Northern India, in the same way as we 
gave an account of the rise of the Turkish kingdom of Ghazni, 
before we gave the history of the downfall of the Panjab. 


Ghor is a mountainous territory to the northwest of Ghazni 
peopled by Afghans and the king and people of Ghor were 
originally Hindus, as elsewhere in Afghanistan. They were 
converted to Mahomedanism before and during the days of 
Mahmud of Ghazni. The kings of Ghor ruled in subordination 
to the Sultans of Ghazni for long time, till in the time of 
Sultan Bahram a quarrel arose between them. Bahram 
unnecessarily first killed Kutubuddin Ghori and then his brother 
Saifuddin with the greatest possible indignity at Ghazni. 
Allauddin, their brother, vowed vengeance and marched on 
Ghazni, when Bahram marched out of Ghazni to oppose him 
with a formidable force the chief arm of which was the elephant 
force. By the bravery of certain heroes, Allauddin was able to 
defeat the elephant force as also the army of Bahram who fled 
leaving Ghazni to the tender mercies of Allauddin. A most 
terrible vengeance was exacted by him from Ghazni which was 
plundered and burnt for seven days continuously. Every man 
that was found there was slain and the women and children 
were made slaves. He destroyed all the palaces of the 
Mahmudi kings “ which had no equals in the world.” After 
that he returned to Ghor With the remains of his brothers and 
he interred them in the tombs of their ancestors ( Tabakat-i- 
Nasiri E. II p. 289). <A terrible verfgeance indeed on the 
people for the fault of their king!!!: Bahram fled to India but 
died on the way. Allauddin Ghori for this act of cruelty is 
properly called Jahan-soz or burner of the world. After his 
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death his son succeeded him and efter his death within a short 
time Ghiyasuddin Muhammad bin Sam, his cousin, succeeded 
in Ferozkoh, the capital of Ghor. His brother Muez-ud-din 
Muhammad bin Sam became king of Ghazni in 1172 A. D. The 
Gozz Turks who held the possession of Ghazni for twelve years, 
the Mahmudi Sultan Khusru having fled to India, were driven 
away by him. He ruled in behalf of his brother Ghiyasuddin 
but was virtually master. He was an ambitious energetic king 
and naturally formed the design of conquering all the Indian 
territory of the Mahmudi Sultans of Ghazni and of conquering 
Hindustan itself. Muhammad Ghori was also called Shiha- 


buddin or ‘ flaming star of religion.’ 


He first conquered Multan and the adjoining territory in 
1175; and in 1178 A. D. he led his army by way of Uchh and 
Multan against Naharwala. The Rai of Naharwala was a 
minor (the name Bhima is wrongly given here by the Tabakat, 
it ought to have been Milaidja as ws have already seen in 
Guja at history ; he was, however, elder brother of Bhima) but 
the Rai had a large army and many elephants and the Sultan 
was defeated and vompelled to retreat. 


In 1179 A D. he took Peshawar and two years later he 
advanced against Lahore which was the capital of the Mahmudi 
Sultan Khusrn. The power of the Ghaznavides was on the 
decline and their glory was departing. Khusru Malek sent his 
son as hostage and an elephant as present and he was spared 
this time. Muhammad Ghori thereafter turned his attention 
towards Sind and conquered Debal and the surrounding country 
upto the s3a. In 1184 he again marched towards Lahore, 
ravaged the country, founded the town and fort of Sialkot and 
finally took Lahore. Khusru Malek could offer no resistance; 
he came forth peacefully to meet the Sultan and was made a 
prisoner and he was subsequently sent to Ferozkoh the capital 
of Ghor and thence toa fort with his son in 1191 A.D. and 
there put to death about i205 A. D. This conduct and fate of 
the last Ghaznavide Sultan reminds one of the similar conduct 
and fate of the Sultan of Bijapur before Auranzjeb. Muezuddin 
appointed a governor in Lahore and the father of the author of 
the Tabakat, Kazi of the army of Hindustan a- d then returned 
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to Ghazni ( E. II p. 295). Thus was substituted in the Panjab 
® new dynasty of rulersin place of the effete old Mahmudi 
dynasty and 8 new ambitious powerful king came to the throne 
of Ghazni, who had the energy and ambition, though not the 
greatness, of Mahmud and who fought with the Rajput kings of 
Northern India as neighbouring kings must always do. 


HIS CONFLICT WITH PRITHVIRAJ. 


The important kingdom in his immediate neighbourhood 
was the kingdom of Ajmer and Delhi ruJed by PrithvirSj and 
the two emperors were equally matched in their personal 
capacities and the extent of their resources. The history of 
this conflict is differently told in the R&s& of Chand and the 
Taj-ul-Ma’sir of Nizamuddin followed by the Tabakat i-Nasiri. 
Both sides exaggerate the merits of their heroes; but historically 
considered, the account of the Taj and the Jabakat, written 
about 20 and 50 years respectively after the event, is more 
reliable than the almost fabulous account given in the Ras& 
amplified to its present form nearly 300 years after Prithviraja. 
We will, therefore, mainly follow the account of these 
Mahomedan writers and try to test it historically; though it 
may be regretted that the Taj is nct more detailed and less 
poetical, in fact is not to be compared with tbe well-known 
chronicle of Mahmud by Utbi. 

We may first notice the extract from the Tabakat given by 
Elliot II (p. 295.). The first attack was made by Muhammad 
Ghori who invaded Hindu territory and seized the fort of 
Sirhind and placed it under a Malomedan governor. “ Rai 
Pithaura came up against the fort and the Sultan faced him at 
Narain. All the Rais of Hindustan were with the Rai Kola (a 
term of abuse).” Probably Prithvirdja for this conflict, in 
order to nip in the bud this aggression by Mahomedans ayainst 
Hindus, collected a confederate Hindu army and then advanced 
against the Sultan. But there is no corroborating evidence 
from epigraphic records to prove this confederacy. “In the 
fight, the Sultan seizing a lance attacked Govindrai of Delhi 
who was riding an elephant, the Sultan being on horseback. 
The Sultan drove his lance into the mouth of Govindrai and 
knocked down two of his teeth The Rei, however, by hie blow 
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wounded severely one arm of his adversary. The Sultan reined 
back his horse and turned aside. As the Sultan began to totter 
on his horse, an intrepid young Afghan sprang upon the 
Sultan’s horse and supported him and took the horse safely away. 
But the army thinking the Sultan killed, gave way and fled. 
nnd thus was inflicted a severe defeat upon the Mahomedans.” 


Whether this account is true and whether the defeat was 
not, in the usual fashion, due to superior numbers or superior 
tactics or superior heroism, we need not discuss. One thing 
inay be said, however, that the Mahomedans, even according to 
their account, like the Hindus, fled unbeaten because of the 
report of the death of their king. This is not strange. Eastern 
armies fight not for nations but for kings. The Mahomedans were 
no more fired by a national sentiment than the Hindus; and 
the substitute of a religious for a national sentiment was equal 
on both the sides. Certain it is that in this battle, Shihabuddin 
Ghori was signally defeated (1191 A. D.). 


The tradition among the Hindus is, as recorded in the 
Rasa, that the Sultan was captured. The story of Dhira Pun- 
dira given in the Rasa is clearly fictitious; but it is possible 
that when Govindrai (who is not mentioned in the Rasa at all 
and who is represented as killed in the next conflict with Pri- 
thviraj) inflicted a severe wound on the Sultan and he began 
to totter on his horse, he may have been seized by Pundir and 
finally captured. The Sultan was allowed to return by Prith- 
vir4j after a ransom of 30 elephants and five hundred horses 
was taken from him. This much may be historically true. 
The Taj does not mention this defeat at all but discreetly 
begins with the Sultan’s next advance against Prithviraja. It 
is, of course, entirely unbelievable as alleged by the Rasa that 
the Sultan was many times captured in battle and at each time 
released and sent back by Prithviraja. This is the usual redu- 
plication of events noticeable from the story of Krishna in the 
Puranas down to the story of Munja by the chroniclers who is 
supposed to have six times defeated and captured Taila Chalu- 
kya of Kalyan (see Vol. II p.120). But an exaggeration like 
this generally has some truth behind it and we may believe 
that Shihabuddin was ceptured in this battle and released on 
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ransom just as Jaipal was released by Mahmud after his first 
defeat on a similar ransom. * 


Whatever be the reality of this incident, the fact that the 
Sultan was defeated in this battle is accepted on both sides. 
The place of this baitle is given as Narain which, in the origi- 
nal, must be Tarain. ‘lhe scene is said to be on the Sarsuti but 
Cunningham thinks that the exact site was on the banks of the 
Raukshi river, four miles south of Tirauri and ten miles to the 
north of Karnal. “Tirauri is also called Azimabaid” (note 
Elliot II p. 295). The Karnal Gazetteer (1918) gives the latest 
information and states (p. 10) that the battle was fought at 
Nardina a village in the Nai Wafi in the Nardak, 12 miles 
south of Thanesar and 3 miles from Taraori. 


The Tabakat proceeds to relate that when the Sultan retired, 
Prithviraja invested the fort of Sirhind for 13 months. If 
this is true it can not be believed that the Sultan was captured 
in battle and released. For one condition of such release would 
naturally have been the surrender of the fort which had been 
wrongly seized by the Sultan; and probab!y the fight would 
not have been continued or even renewed sosoon. The Sultan 
according to the Tabakat made fresh preparations and returned 
to the fight with an overwhelming force. 


The Taj-ul-Ma’sir suppresses all this and begins with the 
statement that the Sultan sent a venerable reliable man to 
Ajmer calling upon Prithviraja to accept Islam and subordina- 
tion to the Sultan; thus giving the affair a wholly religious 
aspect. It does not seem to us that Muhammad Ghori’s war 
upon India was from religious motives as that of Mahmud 
was, though Mahommedan writers naturally give it this form. 
The war was waged solely for aggression and extension of 
dominion as the more truly historical Tabakat describes. 

The Taj gives no details about this final conflict but merely 
says that the army of Islam was victorious and a hundred 
thousand Hindus swiftly “departed to the fire of hell.” The 
more truly historical Tabakat gives interesting details. Quot- 
ing an eye-witness who was in the army. it states that the 


® Risa mentions guns and even canon in this battle whict plainly indi¢ates that the 
Rasa account was written after Babar who first used duns in Indiain the 18th century, 
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army of Islam numbered a hundred and twenty thousand 
horsemen clad in armour. The numbers on the Hindu side are 
not given. “Before the Sultan arrived, vue fort had capitulated 
and the Hindu army was encamped in the vicinity of Narain.” 
Jt thus appears that the site of the second battle was nearly 
the same as before. The tactics adopted at this battle are 
described by the Tabakat as follows :— 


“The Sultan drew up his battle array, leaving his main 
body in the rear with the banners, canopies and elephants. The 
light-armoured horsemen were made into four divisions of 
10,600 each and were directed to advance and to harass the 
enemy, on the right, on the left, in the front and in the rear. 
When the enemy collected his forces to attack, they were to 
support each other and to charge at full speed. By these tac- 
tics the enemy was worsted, the Almighty gave us the victory 
over them and they fled”. (p. 297). 


The manner of fighting adopted by the Mahomedans at 
this momentous battle as described above appears similar to 
that adopted by Manmud in his battles with Jaipal and Ananda- 
pala; frequent attacks by bodies of cavalry and a final attack 
by a reserve force, a measure also adopted by Ahmed Shah 
Abdali. How the Hindus fought cannot be stated as the des- 
criptions in the Ras& are imaginary and as the author copies 
the Mahabharata in describing Vythas in the form of birds or 
animals, and the description is not from an eye-witness but 
from a poet who wrote centuries afterwards. But that the 
fighting was tough and the battle was severely contested 
appears Clear from the single sentence of the Tabakat. “The 
Almighty gave us the victory”. There being no superiority of 
arms as at Assaye or at Plassey, and there being no lack of 
heroism on the side of the Hindus, we may take it that the 
battle was not a walk over, as may perhaps be thought. It 
cannot be gainsaid that Prithviraja fought most bravely in this 
final fight and that fate was against him at this time. The story 
of the Rasa that Prithviraja after his marriage. with Sanyogita 
gave himself up solely to pleasure and neglected the army is 
probably fictitious. And thisis doubly true when we remem- 
ber thet Prithvirdja was not in Delhi as the R@s3 represents 
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but in Ajmer. The importance of Delhi commences from Kutub- 
uddin. Those who wrote in later centuries, as even Firishta, 
could not resist the idea of bringing in Delhi, much less could 
the amplifier of the Ras& and the whole story of the Ras& 
including the names of the fighters on both sides, notably of 
Samarasinha of Chitod has to be given up as unhistorical. 


But the story of the Ras& as to how Prithviraj ended his 
life is the climax of its unhistorical nature. It is the usual 
story of vengeance, a story invented after the true account of 
the death of Muhammad Ghori at the hands of Gakkhar 
assassins on the south bank of the indus had been forgotten. 
The real manner of Prithviradja’s death, howe ver, still remains a 
mystery like that of Bhaoosaheb or Jankoji Scindia at Panipat 
The two accounts of the Taj and Tabakat differ. The latter 
merely records that “Pithaura alighted from his elephant, 
mounted a horse and gallopped off but he was captured near 
Sarsuti and sent to hell”. The Taj, however, records (p. 215) 
that the Rai of Ajmer was taken prisoner and his life was 
spared. At Ajmer where he was taken, he was detected in an 
fotrigue (which ts only obscurely hinted) and orders were, there- 
fore, given for his being beheaded and a sword accordingly 
severed the head of that accursed wretch from his body”. In 
this state of the evidence, it is difficult to decide how Prithviraj 
met his death; but we prefer to believe that Prithviraja was 
eaptured on the Sarsuti and immediately put to death as the 
Tabakat relates. 


NOTE :—1 MUHAMMAD GHORI AND PRITHVIRAJ. 


The translation of the Tabakat by Raverty gives a somewhat different 
wording from Elliot and states ‘‘ When the ranks were duly martialled, 
the Sultan seized a lance and attacked the elephant on which Gcvindrai 
of Delhi was mounted and on which elephant he moved about in front of 
the battle. The Sultan struck Govindrai on the mouth and he launched 
a javelin at the Sultan and inflicted a very severe wound. The Sultan 
turned his charger’s head round and receded and from the agony of the 
wourd he was unable to continue on horseback any longer. Defeat befell 
the army of Islam and it was irretrievably routed. The Sultan was very 
nearly falling from his horse, seeing which a Khilji stripling recognised the 
Sultan and sprang up behind and supporting him in his arms urged the 
horse with his voice and brought him out cf the field of battle. On the 
Muhamadan forces not seeing the Sultan, lamentations broke from them 
and ttey reached a place where the defeated army was safe from pursuit. 
Suddenly the Sultan arrived. (p. 431 ). 


Raverty in his note gives here the different account given by later 
authors andthe account of Firishta as also of modern English historians based 
on the last. Firishta gives the army of Pithora as amounting to two lakhs 
of men and 3,000 elephants. He also states that the right and left wings 
had already been defeaiad and had turned their faces; and that the Sultan in 
the centre not heeding this led a furious assault. One account lastly 
states that the Sultan fell from his horse and was not known till night 
when slaves came searchirg for him among the slain on the battlefield. 
All this gives plausibility to the Ras& account that the Sultan was captured. 
From the Tabakat even, it is clear that tha Sultan was far from his men 
when wounded and turning back went on somehow for some time. It is 
likely that Dhira Pundira, a young Rajput from the Hindu side, seeing his 
condition rushed on and seized him. That he was set free and asked to 
fight again is not inconsistent with the chivalrous character of Prithviraj 
who perhaps imitated the tradition of Munja releasing his enemy Talla six 
times. It may further bs added that Mahmud had released Jaipal on 
ransom though he knew he would have to fight with him again. 


NOTE :—2 MAHOMEDAN TACTICS AT THE LAST BATTLE 


The translation of the Tabskat by Raverty gives the following some- 
what different version of the fighting in the last battle with Prithviraja 
(p. 467). ‘The Sultan made the disposition of his forces. The centre 
division of the army, baggage, banners, canopy and elephants were left 
severa] miles behind. He marshalled his ‘ranks and advanced: leisurely. 
The light-armed and unencumbered horsemen he had divided into four 
divisions and had appointed them to act against theinfidels on four sides 
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saying “onthe right and left, front and rear, 10,000 mounted archers 
should keep the infidel force in play and when their elephants, horsemen 
and foot advanced to the attack, you are to face about and keep the 
distance of a horse's course in front of them. The Mussalman force kept 
the instructions and having wearied the unbelievers’ force, Almighty God 
gave the victory to Islam and the infidel host was overtbrown.”’ 


Major Raverty, a military officer remarks on this that the tactics 
above described are not quite clear. It is impossible for us to make any 
comment from the military point. But it is necessary to remark that in all 
the three great battles which Mahomedans won (two by Mahmud and 
one by Shihabuddin) the Mahomedan cavalry did great execution. The 
Hindus usually relied on their elephant force. Indeed in inscriptions, the 
usual praise is that the warriors broke open the temples of elephants. But 
from the days of Alexander elephants in India cou!d not withstand trained 
cavalry. Elephants were used no doubt by Mahmud against the Turks 
of Turkestan but their cavalry was unaccustomed to the sight of elephants. 
Secondly, harassing and attacking the enemy both in front and rear is @ 
great factor in securing victory. Shihabuddin purposely advanced slowly 
80 a8 to allow his cavalry divisions to reach the enemy’s front and rear. 
The ancient Hindu mode of fighting including Vyibas of the Mahabharata 
has yet to be studied by modern experts but we may remark that the 
Hindus were straight fighters and did not adopt deceptions or even sur- 
prizes. Lastly a strong reserve and a final attack in the centre by such 
reserve is often'effective. Elephants, moreover, wksan defeated are a source 
of terror and destruction to their own force. Shihabuddin in this battle kept 
his elephants several miles behind, 


NOTE :—3 THE RASA ACCOUNT OF THE LAST BATTLE. 


It would be interesting to give here a summary of the account given in 
the Prithviraj Rasa of the final fatal fight of Prithviraja with Shihabuddin 
Gbori, almost wholly imaginary as it is. We have often said that the Rasa 
is plainly modelled after the Mahabharata. Following it, it first gives 
the numerous evil omens that preceded the fight; it tells even of a curse 
on Prithviraja, It speaks further of Prithviraja having entirely neglected 
state affairs in his infatuatioa over his new queen Sanyogita. Also it 
states that Prithviraja bad affeonted his sardar Habulirai who conse- 
quently left him, ent to Kangra and induced Shihatuddin to attack 
Prithviraja. There is ro corroboration of this in Mahomedan accounts, 
The whole description of this battle seams to indicate that the Rajputs 
were already overpowered with a sense of the impending doom like the 
Marathas at Panipat. This is not what Mahomedan accounts would 
lead us to believe Prithviraja had conquered in the first battle and in 
overweening confidence had even releaged Ghori. The fort of Sirhind had 
also just fallen. But the Ras& misrepresents the whole story and gives a 
gifferent time and place to this conflict, Wp have seen that the battle was 
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fought in the very next year while Prithviraj was still before Sirhind. 
The Rasa makes the battle come after some years after the capture of 
Shibabuddin and while Prithviraj was whiling away his time with Sanyo- 
gita in Delhi. The place is given as the plain of Panipat; the whole 
Kurukshetra may be called the plain of Panipat; but though near enough, 
the battle cannot bs called a battle of Panipat. 


The forces of Shibabuddin are described as numberinz one lakh horse, 
nine lakh foot and ten thousand elephants. This is plainly an exaggera- 
tion. The Hindu army is estimated once at 80 thousand and again at 70 
thousand. This is probably 2 correct estimate. Prithvirdja’s forte must 
have been reduced by fatalities in the previcus fight and also in the 
investiture of the fort of Sirhind. It seems that in this fight the’ Maho- 
medan army given as 125 thousand horse by their own writers outnumbered 
the Hindu army. 


The disposition of the Hindu army, imaginary as it is. is given as 
follows:—Samarasinha on the left with 33 thousand supported by many 
sardars; onthe right was Jaitrao Paramara with 21; in the van was 
Chamundarai with 19, and inthe centre was Prithviraja overlooking the 
battle with 10 thousand. This is also a description in the Mahabharata 
fashion; and many names of noted ancestors of modern Rajput families 
are given as being with one or other army, a detail which is of perennial 
interest to the Rajput clans of India. 


The practice of sendiug proposals of peace at the final-moment and 
moaking recriminations, old asthe Mahabharata and recent as the modern 
European war, has a!so not been neglected. But the unhistorical-nature of 
the messages is sppareat when Shihabud¢in demands half the Panjab only 
anda delivery of the heir-apparent as hostage. The whole of the Panjab 
was already in the possession of Ghori. Indeed that province with 
Lahore was in the possession of the Mahomedans for nearly two hundred 
years before this battle. 


The actual fight goes on for :three or four days and different Vyfbas 
described in the Mahabharata are also mentioned. Usually the fight re- 
solves itself into duels between the different chiefs on both sides. In detail 
of imaginary fighting the Ras& equals the Mahabharata. And it follows it 
even in making repetitions. Prithviraja is four times described as captured. 
Prithviraja slays many with his arrows, his sword and finally his dagger 
before he is seized. Heis taken to Ghazni and there kept in prison end. 
blinded. The story of Prithviradja killing Shihabuddin even in bis blindness 
by his unerring aim, hearing the mere vcice of Shibabuddin is the. final 
embellishment of the Rasa story which we have already disbelieved as a 
vengeance Story likely to be concocted. 


It may be added that, as in the Mah*bbarata fight, all the leading 
generals on the side of Prithviraja are shown as killed in battle after deeds 
of great heroism. The date of the fight is, however, given correctly as 
Ananda Vikrama Samvat 1158 which is equivaient to 1192 A. D. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


FALL OF AJMER AND KANAUJ 
(1) AJMER AND DELHI 


When Prithvirdja was defeated and killed in the second 
conflict, memorable as the first of the battles wherein Hindu 
independence was finally lost, Shihabuddin, like a consummate 
general, at once advanced upon Ajmer the chief capital of his 
enemy. It fell without resistance and so much booty was 
obtained that “you might have said that the secret depositories 
of seas and hills were revealed. While the Sultan remained 
at Ajmer, he destroyed the idol temples and built in their place 
mosques and colleges”. We have already stated that the 
building now called Adhai Dinki Jhopdi was originally a 
Sanskrit college built by Vigraharaja IIT (Taj. p. 215). Having 
conquered and plundered Ajmer like a consummate gencral, 
Shihabuddin entrusted the government of Ajmer to Prithviraj’s 
son, like a consummate politician: he did not at once annex che 
conquered kingdom but made Rainsi, son of Prithviraja, king 
of Ajmer, no doubt paying a yearly tribute as a dependent 
king. The Taj says that“ in him were discovered indexes of 
wisdom and prognostications of goodness” which means that 
he was good and wise enough to see the situation and accept 
subjugation and tribute. This, to our mind, makes it further 
certain that Prithviraja was not beheaded in Ajmer but was 
killed in battle, as his son Rainsi would not, in the former 
case, have thought it fit to accept the kingdom. 


Having secured Ajmer, the Sultan marched against Delhi, 
the second capital of the Chauhans, where “he saw a fortress 
which in height and strength had no equal in the whole 
of India,” (E. II 26). “The fortress resisted ard torrents 
of blood flowed on both sides”; but eventually the governor 
submitted, “ placed his head upor the line of slavery and made 
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firm the conditions of tribute, Malgujari and service.” “The 
Sultan then returned to Ghazni but the army remained outside 
Delhi at the Mouza of Inderpat.” It is always necessary to 
keep an army in a conquered country to enforce subjection and 
the payment of tribute. 


The author of the Tabakat states that “the capital Ajmer 
and all the Siwalik hills and H4nsi, Sarsuti and other districts 
were the results of the victory which was gained in the year 588 
H. (1192 A. D.)"* Siwalik hills mean here, as stated before, hills 
on the border of the Sapddalaksha or Ajmer kingdom, 
Kutubuddin was appointed governor and was placed in the fort 
of Kohram (?). Who was in Delhi at this time who first 
resisted and then submitted, cannot be determined. The 
Tabakat states that the governor of Delhi was killed in the 

final battle with Prithviraj; possibly there was another governor 
in Delhi in behalf of the Chauhans and he submitted seeing that 
Rainsi the king of Ajmer had accepted service. 


But this respite was for a short time only. The stage of 
partial subjection was certain to be followed by final extinction 
and this next stage came on almost immediately. A chief 
named ‘Jatwan’ by the Taj (this is plainly a misreading 
or miswriting for Chauhan in Persian) attacked the fort of 
Hansi and Kutubuddin at once marched to its relief. A fierce 
battle was fought “the armies attacked each other like two 
hills of steel and the battle-field became tulip-red with the 
blood of the warriors. Jatwan was killed and the Hindus 
were signally defeated. Hansi fort being relieved and 
repaired, Kutubuddin turned towards Meerut and conquered 
that fort. He finally attacked Delhi and captured that fort 
also”. ‘He entered the city which was then freed from idols 
and idol-worship and in the place of temples, mosques were 
raised.” What gave the occasion for attacking Delhi again 
is not mentioned by the Taj. The Tabakat alsoin brief states 
that from thence (Kohram) he took possession of Meerut in 
1193 and in the same year from thence captured Delhi. But 
it may be imagined that Kutubuddin was in need of a strong 
and important place to reside in and Ajmer being given to a 
son of Prithviraja, Delhi was the next best place to make the 
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seat of his power. No reason needed to be given or a plausible 
reason is always at hand and Delhi finally became annexed 
to the Mahomedan kingdom. It became the capital of India a 
few years later as we shall presently see. 


The turn of Ajmer came next. The Taj first states that 
rebellion was raised by Hiraj brother of Prithviraj (this is 
plainly a mis-writing for Hari Raja) against the dependent 
Chauhan king at Ranthambhor and Kutubuddin flew to its 
relief. Hariraj fled and the Taj records that the son of 
Pithaura was honoured with a robe and he in return sent 
abundant treasures and three golden melons which with 
extreme ingenuity had been cast in moulds.” Thus supported 
by the Mahomedans, Rainsi ruled for a time in Ajmer. What 
became of him hereafter is not apparent. Probably he died 
soon and he was succeeded by Hariraj himself who is now 
called Rai of Ajmer by the Taj (EH. 11 225). He of course did 
not brook subjection and raised the standard of revolt. 
“ Jehtar (?) advanced even to the border of Delhi the people of 
which were suddenly caught in the darkness of oppression. ” 
Kutubuddin sent against him the largest portion of his 
forces and when Jitwan was defeated, he in hot season 
advanced against Ajmer itself. Jhitar (or Hariraj) retired 
within the fort which was invested. “Finally in despair he 
sacrificed himself in the flames of a pyre and the fort was then 
easily taken.” “The country of Ajmer was restored to the 
honours of ancient times and religion was re-established.” “The 
roads were freed from robbers and the oppressed subjects were 
delivered from their distresses.” This clearly means that 
the country was annexed and ordered government was 
established. The subordinate Rais and Ranas (Zamindars) 
submitted and “the earth was rubbed by the foreheads of chiefs 
and celebrated men of Hind.” After settling the affairs of 
Ajmer, Kutubuddin returned to Delhi. This event happened 
in 1194 A. D. and Ajmer henceforward always remained 
a province of the Mahomedan Empire. 


These facts are corroborated by an inscription at Manglan& 
(Marwar) published in I. A. XLI (p. 87) dated Samvat 1272 or 
1215 A. D., dedicating a step-well and imposing some cesses 
recorded by a feudatory Dahima prince. The inscription first 
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records the name of the Mahomedan emperor then ruling as 
Shamsuddin Suratrana (Sultan), Hamir (Amir), King of Gor- 
Garjana (Ghazni and Ghor) under whom ruled at Ranthambhor 
Valanadeva. This shows that Ranthambhor was now’ the 
capital of the Chauhans and their king was V alanadeva whom 
the editor of this inscription Pandit Ramakarna of Jodhpur 
identifies with Vallana, grandson of Prithviraja through Govinda 
from the Hammira Kavya. It seems probable that while Rainsi 
became king in Ajmer, he gave’ Ranthambho r to Govinda a 
brother of his and Hariraj being opposed to the Mahomedan 
rule first attacked Ranthambhor. He subsequently séized 
Ajmer itself on Rainsi’s death and was eventually crushed 
by Kutubuddin. 


(2) FALL OF KANATIT AND BENARES. 


Ajmer and Delhi having fallen and the Chauhans having 
accepted subjection, Shihabuddin next turned his attention to 
the subjugation of the next powerful kingdom in Northern 
India, viz. that of the Gahadavalas of Kanauj and Benares. It 
is com monlybelieved that Jaichand had in fact incited SLihab- 
uddin to attack Prithviraj as he was his enemy; and he thus 
fell eventually.a prey to the enemy he had himself called in. 
But so far as we have ascertained, there is no evidence to hold 
that Jaichand had ever called in the foreign foe. It may be 
that he did not assist Prithviraja when he collected a confer 
derate army to oppose Ghori; probably Prithviradja did not call 
for such aid. The collection of 3 confederate army. by Prithvir 
raja is spoken of by the Tabakat as stated already. Who were 
the kings that. joined Prithviraja, we have no historical. record 
to determine. . Thestory of the Rasa that Samarasinha fought 
on the side of Prithviraja is belied by inscriptions which show 
that Samarasinha lived a hundred years later and we may even 
doubt if a Guhilot king (who must be Samantasinha.and not 
Samarasinha) was among the allies. Wahatever this may be, 
we have no evidence to hold that Jaichand had incited, the 
attack. No Mahomedan historian mentions it and the Rasa has 
no value as history of Prithviraj. J ayachand™ 's turn: came not 
asa punishment but as a natural next step in the conquest. “of 
‘Hindustan aspired to by the ambitious Muhammad Ghori,”~*’ 


ages 
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The rhapsodical Taj does not give any details of this con- 
flict. It says simply that “the Sultan advanced from Ghazni 
with 50,000 horsemen clad in armour(E. II p. 222-23). The 
Rai of Benares, Jaichand, chief of idolatry, opposed him with 
anarmy countless as the particles of sand. The Rai whx 
prided himself upon the number of his forces and war elephants, 


rs 


seated on a lofty howdah, received a deadly wound from an 


arrow and fell”. “The impurities of idolatry were purged 
from that land and immense booty was obtained, such as the 
eye would be weary to look at.’ “The imperial army then 


took possession of the fort of Asni where the treasure of the Rai 
was deposited.” The Tabakat dismisses this conflict with the 
short sentence (E. II. 297) that the Sultan came back from 
Ghazni in the year 590 H. (1193 A. D.) by way of Benares 
and Kanauj and defeated the Rai Jaichand in the neighbour- 
hood of Chandanwah and captured over 300 elephants”. It is 
a pity that the author of the Tabakat does not give a more 
detailed account of this conflict which he probably thought 
was of less importance than that with Prithviraj. But Jaichand 
was the most powerful monarch in India and he was a proud 
and brave Rathod who, unlike Rajyapala, firmly opposed 
and bravely fought against the formidable foe of his religion 
and independence. It was, therefore, to be éxpectéd that gréater 
details would be given of the memorable battle at Chandanwsh 
which place is said to be somewhere between Kanauf’ and 
Etawa. . Indian records do not also give us any details of this’ 
event; ‘but tradition ( Abul Fazal) tells us that Jaichang died 
by: drowning i in the Ganges while crossing. the’ river on his 
elephant... Putting the contemporary. Mahomedan evidence. and 
this tradition together, we may believe that Jaichand , was 
wounded in battle and in order to avoid being captured led I his 
elephant into the Ganges and like a devout and dauntless Hindu 
sought death by Jalasamadhi and drowned himself in the Gan- 
ges. The Tabakat says that search was made on the battle-field 
for Jaichand’s body but it was not found. It, howéver, adds that 
after’a long search, a body was discovered which was: believed. 
to be Jaichand’s from his old age. (This is fromsome later’ 
account given in the Tabakat by Raverty p. 470-Note). But Sais 
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chand could not have been an old man; he came to the throne 
in 1169 when young and died in 1193 after 24 years of reign.* 


After plundering Kanauj and Asni, Shihabuddin naturally 
pressed on to conquer and plunder Benares which was the 
second capital of the Gahadavalas. The Taj thus describes 
this event. “The royal army proceeded to Benares and there 
one thousand temples were destroyed and mosques were raised 
on their foundations and the face of the Dinar and Dirham was 
adorned with the blessed name and titles of the king.”” This 
means that the country was annexed, Hindu coins of gold and 
silver being restruck with the name of Shihabuddin. “When 
the king had settled all the affairs of the city and its vicinity 
and the record of his celebrated holy war had been written in 
history and circulated throughout the world”, he returned. 
He haulted at Asni for some days “where the chiefs and elders 
all around hastened to offer submission and rarities as presents ” 
This shows that the country itself offered no resistance and the 
people accepted readily and quietly the change of government, 
a fact on which we will comment lateron. Shihabuddin re- 
turned to Ghazni leaving Kutubuddin as his viceroy. 


MINOR OPERATIONS. 


Kutubuddin whose life we shall presently relate was a most 
capable governor and administered justice with such impartial- 
ity that “The wolf and the sheep drank water out of the same 
pond.” (Taj. E, II p. 225). This certainly assisted the paci- 
fication of the country but he also severely punished rebellious 
persons. ‘There wasa certain tribe in the neighbourhood of 
Kol which gave great trouble and tbey were so completely 
slaughtered that three bastions were raised with their heads.” 
The rebellion of Hariraj at Ajmer, as we have already noticed, 
was put down by Kutubuddin in 1199 A.D. In 1196 Shiha- 
buddin again came to Hindustan and Kutubuddin joined him. 
They marched on Thanger which had a strong castle and the 


® We were told at Kanauj that there was a Persian Bakhar there giving details of 
the storming cf the temple of Lakshmi called Sita Rasoi temple (a place where Sita 
bad cocked food for-Rama) which has now been converted into a mosque, where- 
in the many pillars of the old {emple are still retained. There was a most desperate 
fight at the storming of this temple in the fort and hundreds of Rajput and Mahomedap 


warriors were killed In the fight. 
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place was invested. Kunwar Pala on finding it impossible to 
resist asked for pardon. “His life was spared but his kingdom 
was annexed.” (Taj. E. Il p*227). This place cannot be iden- 
tified ; (Gaurishankar states that this Kunwar Pala was a king 
of the Kerowli Yadava line and was driven out of Biyana at this 
time; Tod p. 346). It seems that the Sultan was bent on 
recucing the various strongholds of opposition in the conquered 
territory; and he next invested the fortress of Gwalior. The 
Taj states that Solankhapala, its king, offered submission and 
tribute and was pardoned and even allowed to retain the fort. 
The Sultan then returned to Ghazni, leaving Kutubuddin again 
his viceroy, who continued the work of reducing refractory 
chieftains. He assisted Muhammad Ghori in reducing to sub- 
jection the troublesome Gakkhars. Muhammad Ghori was 
murdered, as stated before, by these Gakkhars on the left bank 
of the Indus in 1205 A. D. 

Kutubuddin was elected Sultan and Emperor of India by 
the Turkish nobles and generals in Hindustan and this position 
was recognised by the king of Ghor, Shihabuddin’s brother, 
who had probably no ambition to rule both Ghazni and India. 
Thus began the independent Slave Turkish dynasty in Indie 
with Delhi as capital which Kutubuddin made his chief place 
of residence. 
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NOTE—' KUTUB MINAR’, 


Whether the Kutub Minar is by design and construetion Mahomedan 
from the beginning or whether it is a conversion of a pre-existing Kirti- 
s ambba into a Minar by Kutub-ud-din and Altamash is a question which 
has engaged the attention of researchers from General Cunningham down 
to R. B. Dayaram Sahani, Archaeological Superintendent, Panjab Circle. 
The theory that it was a pre-existing Kirtistambha was ably put forward 
some years ago by Mr. Kanwar Sain, M. A. (then Principal Law 
College, Lahore, now Chief Justice Kashmir State) and is still maintained 
by him though he accepts the reading of Samvat 1704, instead of 1204, in 
a Sanskrit inscription on the Minar, now given by Mr. Sahani. It must 
be noted that besides Arabic texts from the Koran inscribed on tke outer 
aurface of the first storey of the Minar, and certain Persian inscriptions 
mentioning the name of Shihab-ud-din, Ghiyas-ud-din, Qutub-ud-din and 
Altmash, there are strangely enough some Sanskrit inscriptions and Hindi 
too, in the several storeys of the Minar; but these areall of later date than 
1193 A. D. and need not be much discussed as the only inscription 
supposed by Mr. Kanwar Sain to be Samvat 1204 old is also now accepted 
by him to be dated in Samvat 1704. 


But the chief argumerts advanced by Mr. Kanwar Sain still remain. 
That the Minar is not a Ma’azina or prayer-call tower is accepted by all 
and is clear as the Minar has no connection with the Kutub mosque. 
Secondly, there is no Persian or Arabic inscription on the Minar recording 
its erection by Kutub-ud-din or Altamash t)iough their names merely 
appear. Thirdly, the Arabic texts appear to have been subsequently 
inscribed on the outer surface of the lower storey, if critically examined. 
The original stoves appear to have been taken out and replaced as Mr. 
Beglar, Archaeological Assistant of General Cunningbam actually found. 
There are other indications also that these bands of incriptions were 
subsequently put up. 


It is not possible to give in this note all the pros and cons uf this theory, 
oF notice the several inecriptions in Arabic, Persian and Nagari and 
explain them. Dr. Hsrovitz has published all the Arabic and Persian 
incriptions and Gordon Sanderson avoided going into the controversy 
which he says “is still going on whether the Minar is of Hindu or 
Mahomedan origin.” He remarks, however, that the only claim, on the 
architectural ground, that the Minar bas a Hindu origin viz: that its 
starlike plan resembles the form of certain old Hindu temples, is weakened 
by the existence of Minars on a similar vlan believed to exist at Ghazni" 
secre eeecoeeee ho Sanskrit and Nagari inscriptions have not yet all been 
studied and examined and R, B. Dayaram Sshani is not yet positive 
about his view. Under the ciroumstances the question is still not settled. 
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It is, however, necessary to point out that the architectural argument 
advanced by Mr. Kanwar Sain ‘is based not only on the starlike plan, but on 
the position of the bands of Arabic letters as also on Mr. Beglar’s state- 
ment that the stones appear to have been replaced. 


We may lastly point out that the practice of raising Kirtistambhas is 
very old in India (vide Raghu canto XII verse*) and we find in a Sens 
inscription that Lakshmana Sena of Lakhnauti raised (three) Kirti- 
stambhas in Allahabad, Benares and Jagannath. It is probable that this 
Kirtistambha upto the first storey was built by Visaladeva Chauhan whose 
conquest of the whole of Northern India and whose driving out of 
Mlechhas from Ary&varta and making itreal Aryadvarta (verse already 
quoted) was memorable and is commemorated on the Siwalik Pillar 
of Delhi. It is possible that Visala after his arduous conquest of 
Delhi ( “fatigued in the capture of Delhi’-Bijoliya Insc. ) raised 
a column of victory in the Lalkot of Anangapadla. Visala is nearly 
contemporaneous with Lakshmanassna and both were emperors, the firs 
in the west and the second in the east of Northern India. The latter is 
recorded, as stated above, to have:raised victory pillars and it is plausible 
to hold that Visala raised a column at Delhi. 


We have already shown in Chauban chapter that Visala built the 
college at Ajmer which was converted by order of Shihabuddin into the 
present mosque (called Adhai-Dinki-Jhopadi); Visala’s inclination to build 
rmemorable structures is thus apparent. It is likely, however, that sKirti- 
stambha remained at the finishing of the first storey as he died soon 
after his conquest. His:successor Prithviraja II had also a short reign as 
also Someévara. Perhaps they might have continued the building even in 
the days of Prithviraj III. After the conquest of Delhi by Kutubuddin he 
built a mosque by throwing down temples and utilizing their columns. 
It is natural that he should convert the Kirtistambha of Visala into a 


Mahomedan Minar and Altamash built the third and fourth storeys 
and completed it. 


Whoever the original author was, there is no doubt, we think, on 
architectural grounds, that the present Minar is an old Kirtistambha 
converted into a Mahomedan Minar. 


. ae afar dat + ut 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE FALL OF OTHER RAJPUT KINGDOMS IN 
NORTHERN INDIA. 


Ajmer and Delhi, Kanauj and Benares having fallen 
before Shihabuddin Ghori and the two most powerful Rajput 
kingdoms having been conquered and annexed, the other Rajput 
kingdoms of Northern India fell with ease and with almost 
amazing suddenness within a quarter of a century and the 
whole of Northern India was finally enslaved by the Maho- 
medans. The story of this fall, as given by Mahomedan 
historians, must necessarily be appalling; but exaggerated as 
the account may be, it is not incredible, as Northern India 
was ready to fall for reasons which we will discuss in a separate 
chapter. Although most of these events happened after 1200 
A. D. they are so intimately connected with this history that 
we can not conclude this book without describing them. They 
form the closing chapter in the history of Mediaeval Hindu 
India, though Hindu kingdoms in the south continued to 
exist for a century more. 

This work of conquering the other Hindu kingdoms of 
Northern India was carried out by the generals of Shihabuddin 
and chiefly by his slave Kutubuddin. It is extremely surprizing 
to read that in those times. among the Mahomedans, slaves 
especially those brought from Turkestan were treated in a 
manner diametrically the opposite of that in which Negro 
slaves were treated by Christians in America and elsewhere 
The history of Kutubuddin is indeed marvellous; from an 
ordinary slave, he rose to be the first emperor of India. He was 
not even a handsome man and he was called Aibak because he 
had lost the little finger of his right hand. But he was powerful 
in body and valorous in battle. He had remarkable wisdom 
which enabled him to rise from place to place and his generosity 
was so great that Mahomedan historians delight in telling 
stories of his munificence, one of which is that as Emperor of 
India he never made gifts of less than a lakh of rupees. 
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Kutubuddin, when a boy, was sold to the Kazi of Nishapur in 
Khorasan and at his house, along with his sons, he learned 
horsemanship and the use of arms, a treatment which indeed 
does immense credit to his Mahomedan master. From the 
Kazi he was taken by a merchant to Ghazni where he was 
purchased by Shihabuddin Ghori and employed in the army 
and in the civil administration of his empire. He rose from 
place to place till he was appointed governor of his Indian 
provinces beyond the Panjab at Kohram after the fall. of 
Prithviraja. 


We give this short history of the rise of this great general 
because we believe in the influence of the personality of 
individuals, of great men who are born from time to time to 
mould the destinies of nations. The rise of the Mahomedan 
power in India and the fall of Hindu kingdoms may in part be 
attributed to the birth of such men as Mahmud, Shihabuddin 
and Kutubuddin. The author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, in 
beginning tiie history of this greas man, observes properly 
“When the Almighty God wishes to exhibit to his people an 
example of greatness and majesty, he endows one of his slaves 
with the qualities of courage and generosity and then friends 
and enemies are influenced by his bounteous munificence and 
warlike prowess” ( E. II p. 298). Such men, witness Shivaji 
or Bajirao, easily collect bands of brave warriors about them 
and eventually become the founders of kingdoms and kingly 
lines. The work of conquering Northern India was carried out 
by Kutubuddinandalsoby Altamash alsoaslave from Turkestan 
brave, generous and fortunate like Kutubuddin himself who 
gave his daughter in marriage to him. It is also surprising to 
find that these slaves continued to be slaves even when they 
rose to the highest position and letters of freedom were given 
them at a very late stage in their life. The history of their 
conquests we give from Taj-ul-Ma’sir the almost contemporary 
history already quoted and from Tabakat-i-Nasiri also a nearly 
contempurary account written in the days of Nasiruddin. 


1 ANHILWAD 


The first kingdom to fall next was that of Anhilwad or 
Gujarat, an event which we have already described from 
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Gujarat Chalukya records. But we must give also the accourit 
given by the contemporaneous Mahomedan history Taj-ul-Ma’sir. 
Tt relates that in 1195 when Kutubuddin was again at Ajmer 
he was informed that the Mers ( who were then Hindus) had 
invited an army from Naharwala. He sent an army to oppose 
and forestall that movement, but that army was defeated and 
pursued to Ajmer, the fort of which appears to have been even 
invested by Naharwala forces. Kutubuddin requested reinforce- 
ments from Ghazni which were sent. The army of Gujarat 
appears to have then retired. The Mahomedans now took the 
offensive and advanced on Gujarat. “The lofty forts of Pali 
ard Nadul were found abandoned, the Hindus had collected at 
the foot of Mount Abu under Rai Karan and Daraburs in the 
mouth of a pass.” As Muhammad Ghori had been defeated in 
_that very pass before, the Mahomedans would not attack them 
there. They, therefore, made a feint as if they were terrified and 
retreated towards Ajmer. The Hindus leaving the pass came 
into the open to attack them. A severe action was fought and 
the Hindus were signally defeated, most of the Hindu leaders 
being killed or taken prisoner. Rai Karan escaped; but twenty 
thousand slaves, twenty elephants and arms beyond computation 
fell into the hands of the victors. “You would have thought 
that the treasures of the kings of the inhabited world had come 
into their possession ‘he city of Naharwala and the kingdom 
of Gujarat came under the dominion of the Mussalmans. The 
standards of victorious Khusru returned to Ajmer and thence 
to Delhi. Kutubuddin sent to Ghazni various treasures and 
rarities ” ( E. IJ p. 280-1 ). 


This account shows that Kutubuddin after his victory 
somewhere near Mount Abu must have proceeded to Nahar- 
wala (Patan) and occupied and plundered that city. This 
event is said to have happened in 1197 A. D., but as stated 
before, Bhima issues a grant from Anhilwad Patan in 1199 
A.D. It seems, therefore, that Anhilwad was occupied later 
in 1199. The fact that Gujarat was overrun and the capital 
occupied appears clear from the reference to the terrible condi- 
tion of Gujarat described in the grant of Jayantasinha dated 
1202 who, after Bhima had fled, retrieved the fortunes of Chalu- 
kya ¢-.ns and driving out the Mahomedans recovered Gujarat 
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and its capital and ruled for atime in Anhilwad in place of 
Bhima. The destruction of some of the temples built by Siddha- 

raja Jayasinha may be dated at this time. Gujarat was sorely 

shaken, but was not finally subjugated by the Mahomedans till 
a century later. 


2 KALANJAR. 


Having destroyed the power of Gujarat and secured Ajmer, 
Kutubuddin turned his attention towards the next powerful 
Hindu kingdom on his border and attacked Kalanjar. We 
have already given the history of this attack in the chapter on 
the Chandellas and we will only give here a few particulars 
from the account given in the contemporaneous Taj-ul-Ma’sir. 
“Tn 599 H. or 1202 A.D., Kutubuddin accompanied by Altamash 
marched against Kalanjar. The accursed Parmar (Paramar- 
dideva) fled into the fort but after a desperate ‘resistance sub- 
mitted and accepted the same terms as had been imposed upon 
his ancestor by Mahmud. He, however, died and his Mehta 
Ajadeo was not disposed to surrender so easily and gave much 
trouble. He too was compelled to capitulate in consequence of 
a severe drought which dried up all the reservoirs of water in 
the fort. The fort of Kalanjar, celebrated throughout the-world, 
was taken and the temples there were converted into mosques. 
Fifty thousand men were carried into slavery. Twenty ele- 
phants and countless arms were among the spoils. The reins 
of victory were then directed against Mahoba. The government 
of the country was conferred upon Hasan Amiral.” This 
account as that about Gujarat is corroborated by Chandel in- 
scriptions. The Chandellas obtained back the possession of 
Kalanjar and a large part of Chandel territory and like the 
Chalukyas of Gujarat lived as an independent ruling family 
for a century more as detailed in the chapter on the Chandellas. 


3 LAKHNAUTL. 


The third kingdom on the borders of Mahomedan rule now 
firmly established in Delbi, Kanauj and Benares was the king- 
doin of Bengal under the Senas; and the history of the fall of 
Bengal is the most marvellous that has been recorded by histo- 
rians. The conquest was made by Mahammad son of Bakhtyar 
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Khilji and not by Kutubuddin and the account ofitis tobe fourd 
not in the contemporaneous Taj-ul-Ma’sir but is given by the 
author of the Tabakat-i- Nisiri from admittedly hearsay reports. 


We give the account as given by the Tabakat with such 
comment as seems proper. Mahammad Bakhtyar was a Khilji 
(not Turk but Afghan) adventurer who sought employment 
and fortune under the expanding power of Shihabuddin Ghori. 
It is natural that when victorious people conquer countries 
far and wide, turbulent spirits from the home country come 
forward in numbers to advance their fortunes (as Maratha 
cavaliers did under Shivaji or Bajirao) and find employment 
as military administrators of newly conquered territories. 
Mahammad Bakhtyar Khilji was one such hair-brained 
adventurer who after some refusals obtained employment as 
governor of Mirzapur. Collecting an army of Turks and 
Afghans, he first attacked Bihar and conquered it, plunder- 
ing town and country. He is said to have seized a Buddhist 
settlement described as a Vihara (probably Vikramasgila) and 
massacred all the defenceless shaven-headed Brahmins 
( Buddhists) and thiown away their sacred bcoks “which none 
was left to read or explain.” This event probabiy happened 
in 1199 A. D. as Mahammad Bakhtyar is described by Taj-ul- 
Ma’sir as appearing before Kutubuddin with presents from the 
conquest of Oudh and Bihar (probably at Mahoba). He was 
honoured with a robe and again sent to Bihar. 


“He then planned the conquest of Bengal and secretly 
prepared an army and suddenly made a raid on Nadia the 
capital of Bengal. In his impetuosity he reached the city with 
only eighteen horsemen with him and entering it:in an in- 
offensive manner, looking as if he were a dealer in horses, 
reached the palace and at once drawing swords attacked the 
guards. The palace was in consternation and none opposed 
him. The aged king Lakshmanasena heard the uproar as he 
was about to sit to dinner and knowing the reality fled by the 
back door. He escaped and went to Jagannath. The palace 
and the city were taken possession of by the army which soon 
arrived. It is needless to say that there was no resistance and 
the city was plundered and even destroyed. Mahammad 
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Bakhtyar made Gaur or Lakhnauti his capital which was the 
principal capital of the Sena kings.” 


Doubts have been expressed about the truth of this account. 
That the political government of Bengal should have been so 
lax and supine as not to know of the advance of an army over 
such a great distance (Vikramasila to Nadia) or that there was 
no preparedness to resist the dangerous enemy, when the whole 
country has talking of the fall of Delhi and Kanauj or that 
there was actually not a single blow struck in defence of Nadia 
or the kingdom is indeed strange. This is, however, a sheer 
exaggeration of the Mahomedan informants of the author of 
the Tabakat-i-Nasiri if not of the historian himself. The 
absurd story that the birth of king Lakhamania was delayed for 
the arrival of the fortunate moment of birth by tying up the 
feet of the pregnant queen which is told in the Tabakat is 
proof enough of the absurd nature of the whole story. This 
event is placed by the Tabakat in 1199, the 80th year of the 
Lakshmanasena era; but it probably happened after his death 
and in about 1202 A. D. The account tries to explain the entire 
absence of defence by Lakshmana by the suposed superstitions 
of the Brahmin counsellors of the old king who had told him 
long before that the kingdom was fated to be taken by a Turk 
according to the prognostications of astrology. It is even added 
that when the king enquired what the mark of the conqueror 
would he, it was stated by the learned astrologers that the con 
qgueror would have long arms reaching below the knees. The 
king sent men to ascertain what Turk had that mark and Ma- 
hammad Bakhtyar was found to have such long arms. There 
may be some truth in the fact that the resistance of the Hindus 
was weakened to some extent by the foretelling of the Puranas 
that Bharatavarsha was fated to be conquered by Mlechhas or 
the absurd and fearful prognostications of astrologers. But the 
above story is on the face of it too absurd to be true and we at 
once set down this account of the fall of Bengal as exaggerated 
and untrue and Bengal may be taken to have fallen after much 
resistance against Mahammad Bakhtyar and not all at once 
but gradually as in the case of Gujarat and Bundelkhand. 


For, this account of the Tabakat written about 1250 A. D., 
distorted as it must be from the natural desire of the bragging 
45 
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adventurers who accompanied Mahammad Bakhtyar to ex- 
aggerate the courage of the conquerors and the cowardice of 
the conquered, as also from the inaptitude of foreigners coming 
suddenly into the midst of a strange people to understand 
their feelings and their ideas, and thirdly probably from a wish 
to have a hit at the Hindu belief in astrology, this foreign 
account must be tested and equated with the evidence of a 
contemporaneous Indian record, viz. the Bakerganj inscription 
of Kegavasena (J. R. A. S. Bengal Vol. VII pp. 40-50). This 
inscription no doubt exaggerates the prowess both of Lakshmana- 
sena and his son, the grantor KeSava:ena, and thus errs on the 
other side. But it makes no mention whatever of this 
ignominious defeat of Lakshmanasena. It may be urged that 
its omission was natural as inscriptions rarely record the defeats 
of the inscriptor; though disastrous fights with Turushkas are 
mentioned even in inscriptions as in Gujarat and Bundel- 
khand; but we may at least take into account the fact that 
Lakshmanasena is herein rightly praised as a_ valiant 
king who had raised three victory columns at Allahabad, 
Benares and Jagaunath: It is impossible to believe that the 
valiant Lakshmanasena fled without striking a blow. Secondly 
we must admit that KeSavasena was still a powerful king ruling 
in Eastern Bengal. It is, therefore, certain that the descendants 
of Lakshmanasena ruled in Eastern Bengal for a long time 
after this event. It is also possible that Nadia may have been 
attacked after the death of Lakshmanasena during Madhava- — 
sena’s reign whose name appears to have been erased from this 
Bakerganj copper-plate (ditto p. 42). We, therefore, think that 
if we put the two opposite accounts together, we can only 
believe that Bengal fell after much resistance and not all at 
once, as already stated. 


But even if it be conceded that the account given by the 
Tabakat represents facts, these are not as dishonourable as is 
usually supposed. In the first place it must be noted that: 
Nadia was not the chief capital of the Senas. It was a 
Brahmin settlement newly made, which was almost a Brahmin 
vihara, in an island of the Ganges and Lakshamanasena only 
occasionally resided there. The guards at the palace must have 
been few and the army in the city only nominal.": Secondly, a 
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sudden raid on such a place is not impracticable.* Indeed such 
raids are recorded in history. Allauddin made such a sudden 
and wily raid on Devagiri in the Deccan a hundred years after 
this event. Nay only five years after-this event, Shihabuddin 
Ghori the conqueror of Hindustan was surprised in his tent 
pitched on the eastern bank of the Indus by a few Gakkhars 
who eluding guards reached the place through water and 
murdered Shihabuddin. Thirdly, to escape from such an 
attack and start fresh resistance from a new capital was not at 
all dishonourable but on the contrary proper and creditable. 
This was what Rajyapala of Kanauj or Bhima of Gujarat did 
against Mahmud or Rajaram did in Maratha history against 
Aurangjeb and this is what even modern governments do. They 
give up the capital attacked and making another town the 
capital, carry on resistance from there. This is exactly what 
Lakshmanasena and his descendantsappear to have done. They 
established themselves at Vikrampur which was an important 
town to the east of Nadia (a grant issued from Vikrampur by 
Lakshamanasena has been found) and ruled for nearly a cen- 
tury more in: Eastern Bengal, continuing their resistance to 
the Mahomedans, as in Gujarat or in Bundelkhand. The 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri records that when Nasiruddin marched on 
Lakhnauti, the Khilji had marched his forces from Lakhnauti 
“with tbe intention of entering the territory of Bang,” ie. 
against the Sena king (Raverty p. 629). Why such resistance 
eventually failed to re-establish Hindu power not only in 
Bengal but in the other parts of Northern India also,.is the 
real question and the cause of this failure we will discuss at 
length later on. 


Kutubuddin conquered or humbled the strong kingdoms 
on the borders of his Mahomedan empire. The work of destroy- 
ing kingdoms a little more remote was carried out by bis 
successor Altamash who was an equally brave and fortunate 
Sultan. Altamash was like Kutubuddin a slave but his valour 
was noted by Shihabuddin and he was given his deed of freedom 


® The coming of Mahomedan dealers in horses was again a common thing at that time, 
at capitals of kings, Arab and Persians horses were prized by Hindu kings who paid high 
prices for them and Mahomedan dealers In horses constantly visited Hindu camre in thes¢ 
days and it was a common incident exciting no suspicion at all, 
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and preferred from place to place by him as also by Kutubuddin 
who gave his daughter in marriage to him, having originally 
purchased him at Delhi as the Sultan had forbidden his sale 
and purchase at Ghazni (Tabakat, E. II 322). When Kutubud- 
din died at Lohur ( Lahore ), the commander-in-chief of Delhi 
with the consent of nobles invited Shamsuddin Altamash from 
Badaun where he was governor and elected him Sultan. Some 
officers and governors like Kubacha opposed the election but 
they were defeated ; “by divine favour every one who opposed or 
rebelled was subdued and all territories belonging to Delhi 
Badaun, Oudh, Benares and the Siwalik hills came into -his 
possession.” Even Lahore was taken from Yildus and Sind and 
Bakkhar from Kubacha in 1217 A. D. ( E. II 324). Altamash 
subdued Bengal under Ghiyasuddin Baktyar who acknowledged 
him suzerain and paid him tribute ( 1225 ). 


4 RANTHAMBHOR AND MANDAWAR. 


Thus the Mahomedan Empire of Delhi came into the 
possession of another capable sovereign and he naturally turned 
his attention towards first conquering refractory Hindu nobles 
in his own territory. “In 623 H. (1226) he marched against 
Ranthambhor before which seventy sovereigns had failed. The 
Sultan’s servants by the favour of the Creator took it. In 624 
H. (1227) he marched against Mandawar within the Siwalik 
( territory ) and its capture likewise, the Almighty facilitated 
and the Sultan returned with much booty ” (Raverty’s Tabakat 
p. 611). These two places were probably in the possession of 
Chauhan chiefs and they proving refractory were attacked 
and dispossessed. 


We have seen that Ranthambhor had been attacked by 
Kutubuddin also but the chief had then submitted and been 
spared. Ranthambhor was again taken by the -‘Chauhans and 
its last king was the valorous Hammir hero of the Hammira 
Mahakavya, There is some dispute as to what Mandawar was 
and the mention of its location in Siwalik (not hills as in E. II 
but territory as in Raverty ) leads to some doubt. Hansi is 
similarly supposed to be in the Siwalik hills at the base of the 
Himalayas but it really is a place in Karnal District. But we 
have already shown that Siwalik meant Sapadalaksha territory 
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of the Chauhans of Sambhar (Vol. IT p. 36). Probably Mandawar 
which was originally the seat of Nahararai Pratihara conquered 
by Prithviraja, was now a part of the dominions of the 
Chauhans and a Chauhan chief was ruling there. Mandawar 


is now in ruins and is about 4 miles from the modern city of 
Jodhpur. 


° GWALIOR. 


The next place which Altamash attacked was the fort of 
Gwalior which had been spared by Kutubuddin on its submis- 
sion. This was a strong place within the Mahomedan empire 
and required to be seized. This place was not now in the 
possession of the Kachhwahas who seem to have removed to 
Amber a more distant place. It was in possession of Pariharas 
who (according to Gwaliornama published by Prince Balawant- 
rao Bhayyasaheb Scindia ) had seized the place. The Gwalior 
Gazetteer states that the Parihdras took the fort from 
Kachhwahas in 1129 A.D. Solankhapala from whom Kutubuddin 
took it was a Parihdra. It was put in possession of Altamash 
in 1210 and was retaken by the Pariharas and hence this attack 
by him. “In 629 H. (1232 A.D.) Altamash marched against 
the fort and invested it. Malikdeo (Raverty reads 
Mangaldev) son of Basil (Raverty reads Maldev) began the 
fight. For 11 months the army sat before it. At last Malikdeo 
fled at night. About 500 men received punishment before the 
tent of the king. After appointing officers to Gwalior the 
Sultan returned to Delhi.” ( E. II p. 327). We think that the 
men punished were those of the Sultan’s army itself who had 
been careless enough to allow Malik to escape and not men of 
Malikdeo ; for none is stated here to have been captured nor 
could they be described as punished. And further an inscription 
on the Gwalior fort existing in Babar’s time showed that 
Rajput ladies on the fort destroyed themselves in a pyre and 
the place is still called Johartal (Gwalior Gazetteer p. 125 ). 
The Rajput soldiers must have either died in the attack on the 
investing army or escaped. The subsequent history of the fort 
of Gwalior is given by Prince Balwantrao Bhayyasaheb which 
we need not give here in detail. The place changed hands 
often, the Tuars taking it in the days of Timur and holding it 
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for a time when it was taken again by Babar. During Mogul 
days it was used as a prison for princes. It was again taken by 
Bhadaura kings from whom it was taken by Scindia. From them 
it was taken by the English twice but it is now with Scindia. 


6 BHELSA AND UJJAIN. 


“In 632 H (1234 A. D.) Altamash sent an army against 
Malwa and took the city and fort of Bhelsa. There was a 
temple there which was three hundred years in building. It 
was 105 gaj high. It was demolished” (E. II p. 328). This was 
probably the famous Bhaillaswamin (sun) temple mentioned by 
Al-Beruni. The Garudastambha inscription of the Ist ‘entury 
B. C. belonged probably to a Vishnu temple on the other side of 
the river Betwa which probably had already fallen. 


Whatever this may be, the Udepur temple of Siva some 
miles distant from Bhelsa is not the one referred to here. For 
this temple built by Udayaditya Paramdra which has also 
a very high pinnacle still survives to attest the glory of the 
Paramara rule. This event happened during the reign of the 
last Paramara king Devapala who, as stated in the chapter on 
the later Paramaras, ruled from 1216 to 1240 A. D. 


“ Wrom Bhelsa he (Altamash) proceeded to Ujjain where 
there was the temple of Mahakala which he destroyed as well 
as an image of Vikramaditya who ruled Malwa 1846 years 
before this time. The Hindu era dates from his reign (as this 
figure leads to 1289 4. D. as the date of the capture of Ujjain 
which really is 1234 A. D. we may take 55 years as the length 
of Vikrama’s rule). Some other images cast in copper were 
carried to Delhi with the stone image of Mahakala” (E. IT p. 
328). There is no reason to doubt the truth of this concise 
unexaggerated statement, though we find no corroborating 
contemporaneous Hindu record. The temple of Mahakala was 
then converted into a mosque which, history tells‘us, was again 
converted into a Hindu temple of Mahakala in the days of 
Ranoji Scindia whose descendants still rule in Ujjain and 
worship Mahakala. It may be mentioned that the present 
high-pinnacled temple of Mahakala was built by the Shenvi 
Diwan of Ranoji Scindia, Ramachandra Baba, who was 
childless and who, therefore, used most of his wealth in this 
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great work (1745 A. D.). Probably the present temple stands 
in the very place where the old temple stood. It may also be 
noted that later on the Mahomedan rulers of Malwa allowed 
the Hindus to have a Mahakala idol set up at a short distance 
from the original temple (destroyed and converted into a 
mosque ) and it is known now as the Vridhha or old Mahakala. 


This expedition into Malwa was apparently for the sole 
purpose of destroying famous Hindu idols, a religious expedition 
in the manner of the Somnath expedition of Mahmud. There 
was no attempt at conquest of Malwa and its reduction into a 
Mahomedan province. Probably the territory was too distant 
and not contiguous like Gwalior. We have already stated 
that the Param4dra rule endured for about a century more just 
as Gujarat remained under Chalukyas for about the same time. 
Malwa was finally conquered by Allauddin Khilji. 


7 NAGDA, CAPITAL OF MEWAD. 


We have sketched above the fall of almost all the leading 
Hindu kingdoms of Northern India, Chauhan, Rathod, Chandella, 
Chalukya, Sena, Parihara and Paramara. The Guhilots of Mewad 
came in their turn to be attacked later. Though we have not 
many details, we find that Mewad was attacked in the days of 
Nasiruddin while Jaitrasinh was ruling (1253 A. D.) and that 
its capital Nagda was destroyed. The Mahomedans were, 
however, defeated by Jaitrasinh and its hill capital Chitod 
remained intact. It continued to rule with vigour till even 
Chitod was taken by Allauddin Khilji. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE DOWNFALL OF NORTHERN INDIA 
—PRINCIPAL CAUSES, 


The causes which led to the downfall of Northern India 
must be, and indeed are, different from those which led to the 
downfall of the Panjab. In the Panjab there were no Rajput 
kingdoms. Panjab, as stated before, was always ruled from 
outside, by Sind, by Kashmir, by Kabul. Northern India was 
always ruled by Hindu and local kings. Panjab was usually 
the land of foreign invasions and of foreign rule. Northern 
India had always defeated and driven out foreign invaders. 
Alexander did not cross the Sutlej at all. Menander came 
as far as Ayodhya but was eventually driven out by Pushpa- 
mitra. The Sakas came as far as Mathura but were driven 
away by Vikramaditya. The Kushans and the Huns 
indeed ruled rather Jong in the western part of Northern India 
but they were driven away by Skandagupta of Patna, by 
Vishnuvardhana of Mandsaur and finally by Pratapavardhana 
of Thanesar. From 600 A. D. down to 1000 A. D. there were 
no foreign invasions. Mahmud indeed conquered Rajyapal 
and imposed a tribute on Northern India but the Gahadavalas 
soon drove out the foreign foe and stopped the tribute, while 
Rajyapala had even been killed by the Chandellas and Kachk 
wahas for submitting to Mahomedan yoke. In short the Aryan 
kings of Northern India had always held their own against 
foreign invaders. The Rajput kingly families of the Hindu 
period were unquestionably most heroic and did not brook 
submisson. Why did they fall before Shihabuddin Ghori? 
There could be no lack of armies or of capable generals. Indeed 
Prithviraja was the greatest warrior put forward by the indo- 
mitable Chauhans to oppose the Mahomedan onslaught. He 
had actually defeated four kings successively. He held up the 
flood of Mahomedan conquest like a strong bund. Strangely 
enough as soon as the bund gave way, the flood rushed over 
the whole of Northern India and uprooted all the Rajput 
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kingdoms within the course of twenty five years. Why did the 
heroic Rajput kingly families, like the Chauhans and the 
Rathods, the Chandellas and the Paramaras, the Solankhis and 
the Haihayas succumb and why did Northern India fall so 
completely as never to rise again ? 


There was no superiority of physique or valour in favour 
of the Mahomedan combatants. The Rajputs were as hardy, 
powerful or heroic as the Turks and Afghans who conquered 
them. There was no difference of weapons’ Neither the 
Afghans nor the Rajputs had fire-arms. Both fought with the 
same weapons, the sword, the lance and the arrow. Both had 
elephants in perhaps equal numbers. {The Moguls indeed 
conquered the Rajputs by the use of cannon; and so did the 
Marathas under Scindia. As stated already, before the scienti- 
fic weapons of destruction of the western nations, India was 
bound to fall. Butin the days of Shihabuddin Ghori, neither 
side used fire-arms, though Firishta and; Chand Bardai by 
anachronism mention their use. 


It can not be alleged that the religious fervour actuating 
Shihabuddin and his Mahomedans was stronger than that actu- 
ating the Rajputs. Although Mahomedan historians describe 
the former as making a religious war, Shihabuddin was fighting 
for conquest of territory and not for extending religion. Indeed 
we find that conversion of the people to Mahomedanism was 
not his motive in conquering Northern India, and conversions 
did not take place on a large scale in Northern India for reasons 
which we will presently see. On the other hand the Rajputs 
and the Hindus of Northern India were actuated by a more 
fervent religious zeal than the inhabitants of the Panjab. As 
stated before, religious zeal in the Panjab has always been weak; 
but the land of the Sarsvati, the Jumna and the Ganges has 
always been the stronghold of Hinduism being its birthplace. 
We, therefore, think that the impelling force of religion was 
equally strong on either side. 


The foremost cause which is usually and properly assigned 
to the fall of the Rajputs is their internecine fighting. The 
Rajput kingly families always fought amongst themselves not 
so much for extension of territory as for establishment of super- 

46 
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iority. At this very time we find Prithviraj attacking his 
three great neighbouring kings of Gujarat, Bundelkhand and 
U. P. These fights were always tough fights as between 
European nations and doughty warriors on both sides always 
fell in great numbers. The fighting strength of all the four 
powerful kingdoms, i. e. of the Chauhans, the Rathods, the 
Chandellas and the Solankhis was thus reduced and each fell 
when fighting singly and separately against the strong common 
foe. Internecine warfare has always been the bane of the 
Rajputs. Though the Rajputs always neglected artillery and 
were, therefore, always weak in modern times, they could even 
then have driven out the Moguls, if only they had combined, 
as Manuchi distinctly states in his memoirs and they could 
have withstood even the Marathas, though not the English, 
for the Maratha artillery was in the hands of Europeans. 
Against Shihabuddin whose ambition was threatening India, of 
which the Rajputs must have had ample knowledge from infor- 
mants, the Rajputs should have stayed their quarrels and com- 
bined. They did not stop their fights even against the common 
impending dangey and they consequently were all destroyed. 


The condition of India at this time resembled that of Ger- 
many at the end of the eighteenth century. Germany was 
divided at that time into several small but strong kingdoms 
the ruler in each of which aspired to the imposing dignity of 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire and consequently tried to 
humble though not destroy the others. In the same way in 
India each Rajput king aspired to being called Chakravartin or 
emperor and for that end tried to conquer other kings without 
attempting to annex his kingdom. Thus while the power of 
both was lessened, the conqueror gained no strength from in- 
crease of resources or dominion. Bhoja of Malwa for example 
fought with and humbled other Rajput kings and was; called 
Malava Chakravartin. Karna of Chedi followed his example. 
And Kuméarapala attempted to obtain the same honour. The 
rivalry between the Gahadavalas and the Chauhans’lasted for 
nearly thirty years, between Vijayachandra and Vigrahapala 
and Jaichand and Prithviraj and weakened both. As the Rasa 
relates,ninety out of a hundred of Prithviraja’s simantas fell in his 
conflict with Jayachand in carrying off Sanyogita. Itis, therefore, 
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no wonder that the Rajput kingly families fell before Shiha- 
buddin as the Germanic states severally fell before Napoleon. 


But while Germany was never finally conquered and sub- 
jected to foreign domination, Northern India was laid prostrate 
for all time. We have, therefore, really to find out the reason 
why even after temporary conquest as the natural consequence 
of defeat in battle, Northern India could not regain its feet and 
make itself free. The cause of this, in our view, lay ia the 
rigidification of caste which took place about this time. We will 
show in our General Survey Book how caste which was fluid in 
the beginning of this sub-period became rigid by the end of the 
12th century and the modern rigid caste system of India with 
its intricacies and its numberless subsections inside the main 
castes wasevolved. While Kshatriyas married in previous times 
Vaisya-wives and Brahmins married Kshatriya and Vaisya 
wives and often vice versa, each caste and subcaste now con- 
fined marriage and even food to itself. The social sympathy 
which existed previously among the various sections of the 
Hindu people was gone and it was replaced by a feeling of 
aloofness and even aversion. 


But the most injurious result of this rigidification of 
caste was the vast dimunition in the fighting strength of king. 
doms. Even now this evil of the caste system in India is not 
adequately realised. It is often wondered how a nation con- 
sisting of 33 crores of inhabitants can be ruled by a nation of 
four crores. But it must be remembered that the fighting people 
in India scarcely number four crores while the whole British 
nation of four crores is the fighting reserve of Britain. In India, 
excepting the Panjab, the people are divided firstly by race into 
Aryans and Dravidians and secondly by caste into fighters and 
non-fighters. The Dravidian section of the Indian population 
is nearly more than one half and chiefly consists of non-fighters. 
In the Aryan section of the population again, only the Ksha- 
triyas are by heredity and present occupation inclined to fight. 
The result is that in India about 10 per cent of the population 
is fit and disposed to fight, while the remaining 90 per cent 
by nature and heredity is not fit to fight and is, therefore, ready 
to accept the rule of any strong nation which happens to be 
successful. As we will explain elsewhere, the idea of a nation 
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did not develop in India and the people as a whole never 
thought of opposing foreign conquest. Especially at this time 
by the rigidification of caste the number of those who fought 
for independence was owing to internecine fighting limited and 
as soon as these viz. the Rajputs fell, the country as a whole 
submitted without demur to the foreign yoke. 


This baneful effect of a rigid caste system, wherein the 
number of those who fight for the independence of the 
community becomes limited, was seen by the ancient law- 
givers and they attempted to remedy it by laying it down that 
though ordinarily it is the duty of the Kshatriyas to take up 
arms, it was yet the duty of all the three higher varnas to take 
up arms when religion was threatened and religion or Dharma, 
according to the Hindu notion, included politics and imposition 
of the yoke of a foreign people and religion was certainly a 
danger to wligion. But where the people are, for generations, 
bred up in professions which are docile and in a spirit of 
submission, it is impossible to expect them to suddenly become 
fighters. Indeed, as stated before, when Shihabuddin conquered 
Kanauj, the rais and land-holders came forward and tendered 
submission. Moreover it must be noted that the population of 
Northern India is predominantly Dravidian, unlike the Panjab. 
It is even now so, the total number of Kshatriyas in U. P. is 
remarkably small. While, therefore, Shihabuddin Ghori could 
raise an army from the whole of the overflowing population of 
the Panjab, of Afghanistan and of Turkestan, the Rajputs could 
not raise large armies in India nor would the people offer 
resistance as a whole to foreign yoke. It may be noted that in 
western countries at the present day, the whole population of a 
country becomes the recruiting ground for an army fighting for 
the nation’s existence. Germany in the recent war could place 
in the field nearly 70 lakhs of soldiers and so could France and 
England. And the national sentiment is so strong in the west 
that the whole country takes the greatest interest in the national 
struggle. The condition of Northern India at this time was 
exactly the opposite. The Kshatriya population alone was the 
recruiting ground; it is indeed true that some Brahmins and 
Vaisyas did fight even at that time, but these exceptions prove 
the rule viz, that the Brahmins and the Vaisyas then, as now, 
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were as a rule unwilling and even unfitted to take up arms. 
The case was different during the days of the Guptas and the 
Vardhanas, of Dahir and Lalliya. Secondly, the people as a 
whole took no interest in the national struggle and without 
demur offered their submission to the foreign yoke, especially 
because, as we shall presently show, the Mahomedan rulers did 
not adopt any coercive measures for the spread of their religion. 


Many of the remnants of the chivalrous, independence-loving 
Rajputs retired to the deserts and hills of Rajputana, or the 
ravines of the Chambal and the Jumna and other retized tracts 
and there and preserved their independence, thus leaving 
Northern India in general and the Madhya-dega in particular, 
all the more helpless. Northern India, therefore, fell prostrate 
never to rise, because there was no national resitastnce. This will 
explain how while in Europe even small nations have success- 
fully resisted attempts to enslave them, in India large countries 
like the Kanauj kingdoia fell finally “before the Mahomedans. 
These countries or kingdoms were large enough even singly to 
oppose successfully any Mahomedan conqueror. But the reality 
is that there was no national resistance and the resistance 
offered by the Rajputs. was unavailing owing to their being 
outnumbered by reason of rigidity of caste. It is not a mere 
matter of accident that Sobieski the greatest leader of the Poles 
was able to finally stop the onward rush of the Turks at 
Vienna. The Poles were more heroic than the Greéks, no 
doubt, but the Poles fought as a nation and hence succeeded. In 
Northern India unfortunately, both Prithviraj and Jaichand were 
defeated; but if the people had resisted as a whole, Northern 
India could not have been finally subdued by the Mahomedans. 


The efficacy and the necessity of national resistance, was 
first realised in India, in our view, by Shivaji; under the 
inspiration of whose spirit Maharashtra resisted as a nation and 
fought -against Aurangzeb. The Marathas, meaning thereby 
Kshatriyas, Brahmins, and the common people or Sudras 
combined and fought as a man in the days of Rajaram and rose 
superior even to the whole combined power of the Mogul 
empire with which Aurangzeb in vain strove to crush them. The 
Marathas of the days of Shivaji and Rajaram, alone in Indian 
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history, offered national resistance and attained and preserved 
independence. They alone in Indian history verified the maxim 
laid down in western politics that no power however great can 
crush the independence of a people however small if they resist 
asanation. India naturally could not realise the necessity of 
national unity when its kingdoms were ruled by Hindu kings 
of whatever clan. The Marathas first realised it after three 
centuries of Mahomedan‘rule. The Sikhs followed them with 
their religious conscription. The Indian people under English 
rule must realise the necessity of national effort if they are to 
attain Swaraj or political freedom. 


The message of history for the future, therefore, is that not 
only the Rajputs should learn to confederate and unite, but the 
whole of the people of India and especially the Hindus whose 
caste system makes disunion their normal characteristic. 
It is not indeed possible to suggest that caste should be 
abolished. The evolution of the Hindu society for thousands 
of years has been developing caste and it would be impossible to 
induce the Hindusto give up caste. Moreover, the Rajputs 
have developed their highly chivalrous and heroic nature, 
through this very principle of heredity. Indeed the preser- 
vation of caste-purity of which the Rajputs take particular care 
has everything to recommend it. But the Rajputs not only of 
the east and the west but also of the north and the south, the 
Gurkhas, Dogras, the Bundelas and the Marathas must learn 
to unite on terms of absolute equality and more imperatively 
confederate for national uplift. But still, the Hindus, inspite 
of their caste distinctions must learn to confederate on terms 
of equality of status while preserving the independent growth 
of each main caste (though not of each subordinate subdivision 
which has come into being for fanciful reasons). The principle of 
confederation of independent units for political purposes was 
first thought out and practised by the American states and has 
now been followed by Germany. The confederation of Hindus, 
subdivided as they are, into independent castes, is the real 
problem of the future as previous history teaches us, and it 
must be practicable to achieve it, even if it be necessary to 
adopt for it, commensality of food,and drink and of some 
religious worship. There is, and there should be, no idea in 
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this confederation of the Hindus, of opposing or harassing the 
Mahomedans; for the confederation of Hindus and Maho- 
medans is also absolutely necessary for the political progress of 
the country. But it must be remembered that the Mahome- 
dans are already « united and a strong community and the 
confederation of Hindus and Mahomedans can only be 
achieved and made permanent if the Hindus also become a 
united and strong community. 


To conclude the disunion among the Rajputs the fighting 
arm of India and the rigidity of caste by which 9/10 of the 
people were made incapable or unwilling to resist foreign 
domination were the two main causes which led to the perma- 
nent enslavement of Northern India. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


DOWNFALL OF NORTHERN INDIA. 
—SUBSIDIARY CAUSES. 


In the last chapter we have given what appear to us to be 
the chief causes of the fall of the Rajput kingdoms of Northern 
India, viz: first, the constant fighting among the several Rajput 
states and their consequent weakening and second, the rigidi- 
fication of caste which made the several important sections of 
the people in each state, except the Rajputs, incapacitated and 
unwilling to fight. In this chapter we notice some subsidiary 
causes which contributed to the fall of these kingdoms, though 
these individually could not have led to that result. Most of 
the facts given here will have to be noticed again in our 
survey of the general condition of tho country; ;,but it is as 
well to mention them here separately. 


1, One may first again mention the absence of the feeling 
of nationality in the people of all these states. We have already 
said that in India at this time, as elsewhere in Asia, there 
were kingdoms but no peopledoms. The people did not feel 
that the state was theirs and the king ought also to be theirs, 
The country belonged to the king and any one might 
be king whom God chose. Under this view of the state, 
the sentiment of nationality cannot arise, nor, as stated in 
Vol. II (p. 220) and Vol. I (p. 123), the virtue of patriotism. 
There was the sentiment of loyalty, no doubt, and you find in 
the Prithviraj Rasa that sentiment appealed to everywhere. To 
die for the master was the highest dharma of the Rajput soldier. 
But when that master failed and another master was sub- 
stituted by the will of God, the soldier was ready to die for him 
also. Thus we find even Kshatriya soldiers dying for Mahome- 
dan kings and masters. This was ‘doubly true of the common 
people who were not Rajputs i.e, of the caste whose duty it 
was to rule. 


Though one essential of a state in its modern sense was 
indeed developing in India in the rise of separate modern 
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languages and Gujarat, Rajputana, Antarbed, Bengal, Maha- 
rashtra, Telangana, Tamilnadu and Malyalam could now be 
considered as separate countries by reason of separate languages, 
viz., their modern vernaculars, this did not develop the feeling 
of nationality among the speakers of the same language for the 
above reason and in each of these countries or provinces, there 
were consequently several kingdoms which fought with one 
another. Why these did not coalesce, we shall discuss 
later on, but we may state here that the sameness of language 
did not develop the sentiment of nationality in these provinces 
in the absence of the other essential conditions which give 
rise to the feeling of nationality. 


2. There being no sentiment of nationality, the ingress 
of foreigners was usually not objected to. Except in Kashmir 
and Tibet which had impregnable boundaries, the ingress of 
foreigners was not prohibited, was not even watched. Hence 
Mahomedans came into the several kingdoms freely and often 
settled therein. Thus we find them settled in Naharwala, in 
Cambay, in Sopara,in Maharashtra and even in the Kanauj 
kingdom.* They even insisted on being governed by their own 
magistrates, as is evidenced by Mahomedah writers, as also by 
the expression Hanjamana-Nagara-Trivarga already noticed in 
Thana inscriptions. That the strength of states is impaired 
by the presence of foreigners is seen clearly by the modern 
states of the west which exercise strict watch over the ingress 
of foreigners. Indian states did not realise this or feel the 
necessity of strict watch over them owing to the absence of the 
feeling of nationality. Though there is no recorded evidence 
of it, one can imagine how the presence of Mahomedans in the 
several kingdoms must have contributed to their eventual sub- 
jugation. 


3. Superstition sometimes contributes its quota to the fall 
of nations and superstition acted like a double-edged sword 
towards the fall of India. While the Mahomedans believed 


® The Benares Gazetteer states that in the city cf Benares there are Mahomedan 
Mobollas which are anterfor in date to the final conquest of Benares by the Mahomedans 
according to tradition, though it is difficult to believe that Chandra or Govindachandra or 
even Jaichand could have allowed Mahomedans te settle in Benares, Perhaps they settled 
in the time of the subservient Pratihara kings. 
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that victory was -bound to come to them “for the judgment 
of God was upon those who were against him and could not be 
avoided,” the Hindus thought that India was bound to be over- 
run by the Mlechchhas in the Kali age. Superstition has often 
acted thus upon the mind of peoples. The Aztecs of Mexico 
believed that they were destined to be conquered by men com- 
ing from the east. When the Goths and the Vandals overthrew 
the Roman Empire, the Christians thought that the end of the 
world was coming on as foretold in the Bible and made no opposi- 
tion. In India too, though there is no recorded evidence of it, 
except in the case of Lakhnauti where the Tabakat records that 
king Lakshmanasena had been told that he would be conquered 
by a long-armed Turk, the Hindus generally must have submit- 


ted to the new state of things through the superstitious belief 
that it was inevitable. 


4. The maintenance of a strong and sufficient army is the 
first duty of every state. The Hindu states had probably neg- 
lected this duty at this time. The great reputation of India in 
this respect noted before had been lost by it at this time. The 
probability is that Hindu states did not at this time maintain 
standing armies as in the days of Harsha or Bhoja. The 
army consisted chiefly of the quotas furnished by the Samantas, 
Though not exactly alike, these Sdimantas were like barons in 
England, who maintained for the use of the state certain 
quotas of fighters, the expenses of thesame being borne by the 
barons or Samantas from their fiefs. This is the same system 
as existed under the Moguls viz., of Hazaris and Panch Hazaris. 
Prithviraj had probably no standing army of the state. He 
had probably only a small Huzur force. We know that 
the Peishwas, after the battle of Panipat, neglected to main- 
tain a strong Huzur army, and the sagacious Ahalyabai expos- 
tulated often with Nana Fadnis for neglecting the Huzur pathak. 
The quota supplied by Simantas cannot always be relied upon, 
either in respect of number or of efficiency. The standing army 
of Mahmud or Shihabuddin Ghori must have been a more reli- 
able force than the armies composed of the forces of Samantas 
called together hastily by the Hindu kings. S&mantas or mili- 
tary sardars are again not disposed to fight stubbornly as. there 
is a temptation to save themselves and their fiefs. We believe 
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that the absence of sufficient standing armies in the Hindu states 
at this time strongly contributed to their eventual fall. 


5. It may further be observed that Hindu intelligence 
neglected the study of the science of war as well as the science 
of the proper conception of the state. Brahmin and Kshatriya 
intelligence revelled more in this subperiod in the study of 
poetics than in the necessary study of more useful sciences. 
The distinctions of heroines in love and despair, the essentials 
of poetry, poetical blemishes and embellishments, and the figures 
of speech engaged the highest intelligence of the land and even 
kings devoted their attention to writing elaborate treatises on 
poetics and dramaturgy. These works, no doubt, prove the 
fineness of Hindu intellect, but it should have devoted itself to 
more important studies. The attention and affluence of kings 
were bestowed more upon court-poets than upon generals; the 
stage attracted them more than the camp. The minute study 
of poetics led to the deterioration of taste and morals and the 
increase of voluptuousness can be marked from the Karpira- 
Manjari of RajaSekhara to the Rambha Manjari of Nayachandra. 
The debasement of popular and kingly taste will be apparent 
from the first verse of adoration adopted even in Kanauj for 
such ceremonious and meritorious documents as inscriptions 
of grants of villages to pious Brahmins. Indeed luxury and 
voluptuousness were bound to overtake the people in this sub- 
period, since the last sub-period was the most prosperous period 
of Hindu history as shown in the last chapter of Volume II 
(pp. 247-258). Height of prosperity leads to decadence of morals 
and voluptuousness which undermine the physical and moral 
capacities of the people, as we seein the case of the Romans, 
the Arabs, the Moguis and others and it need not be wondered 
that the Hindu kingdoms in the twelfth century became weak, 
by reason of the very prosperity and happiness they had enjoyed. 


6. Lastly, we cannot conclude this short survey of the 
subsidiary causes of the downfall of Rajput kingdoms in 
Northern India without drawing the attention of the reader to 
the recrudescence during this sub-period of the Buddhistic 
sentiment of Ahimsa which, as we shall show in our chapter on 
réligious survey, is evidenced by the rise of new Vaishnavism 
and the great popularity, power, and progress of Jainism 
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and of Lingayat and other sects during this period. Though 
the rise of Vaishnavism or the spread of Jainism or other sects 
cannot be assigned as a direct cause of the downfall of Northern 
India, as Buddhism can be as a cause of the downfall of Sind, 
it cannot be denied that the dominance of the docile doctrine of 
Ahimsa throughout the Hindu society at this time made it inof- 
fensive and weak, Most Brahmins whether Saiva or Vaishnava, 
and almost all Vaisyas Saiva, Vaishnava and Jain accepted at 
this time the non-slaughter of animals as a binding religious 
principle and gave up animal food altogether as we will show 
later on. The result was that with the exception of the Rajputs 
the whole Hindu mass became unfitted as well as unwilling to 
fight. This influence of food on the nature of people can not be 
denied. The masses of Indian people in the several states 
excepting the Rajputs, (the Sudras generally following the 
Brahmins and Vaisyas through imitation as well as indigence) 
were like Indian elephants. Inspite of its enormous size and 
strength, the elephant is by nature timid and inoffensive. The 
elephant’s arm of offense,its trunk,is delicate and is easily slashed. 
The elephant is usually afraid to endanger its life and shrinks at 
the least display of fire. No doubt, it can be trained to fight 
and to courageously withstand fire. So also the vegetarian 
Hindu can be trained to fight and perform deeds of valour. 
But where there is no such training, both by nature being 
inoppressive are easily subdued and made to obey the master. 
There are no doubt examples of Brahmin and even Jain brave 
generals and soldiers in this sub-period, but the generality of the 
people being unaccustomed to fight and becoming by their food 
inagressive and docile, when the Rajputs failed, all the Hindu 
kingdoms from the Sutlej to the Brahmaputra and from the 
Himalayas to the Vindhyas succumbed and almost willingly 
submitted to the Moslem yoke within the short period of a 
quarter of acentury. As stated in the preface to Volume I, 
the message of history to Hindus, especially those who have 
conscientious objection to a meat diet, is so to strengthen them- 
selves by physical training and mental alertness as to enable 
them to take their share honourably in the internecine 
physical struggles of the human race which will never cease 
but will ever go om 
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GENERAL SURVEY. 
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RAMIFICATION OF CASTE, 


As stated in the beginning of this volume, we have a very 
valuable guide for ascertaining the social condition of Hindu 
India at the outset of this sub-period, in Al-Beruni who wrote his 
book on India in 1030 A. D. Al-Beruni lived among the Hindus 
at Multan and elsewhere in the Panjab and was an accurate 
observer. But unfortunately he sometimes mixes what he read 
in Hindu religious books which he studied in the original, with 
what he saw and his observations, therefore, are not always as 
reliable as those of previous Arab writers quoted in our second 
volume. However, we begin the description of the social 
condition of India in this sub-period, with quoting what Al- 
Beruni says on subject of castein his book on India. Fortunately 
he was acquainted with Persian and Greek history and gives us 
facts from the west for comparison with Indian condition. 


Al-Beruni shows that caste had developed in ancient times 
aimong the Persians, not to speak of the Greeks and Romans. 
The ancient Chosroes had created great institutions of this 
kind ( caste ) which could not be broken through by the special 
merits of any individual nor by bribery. When Ardashir 
restored the Pérsian empire, he also restored the classes or 
castes in the following manner :-~ 


1. Knights and princes. 

2. Monks, fire-priests and lawyers. 

3. Physicians and astronomers and other men of science. 
4, Husbandmen and artisans, 
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“And within these classes there were subdivisions distinct 
from each other, like the species within a genus. The Hindus 
have also institutions of this kind. We, Moslems, consider all 
men equal except in piety and this is an obstacle which prevents 
understanding between us and the Hindus. 

‘The Hindus call their castes, varnas or colours and from 
the genealogical point of view they call them Jatah ( Jati). 
They are four from the beginning. The highest are the Brah- 
mins ; next come Kshatriyas. Their degree is not much below 
that of the Brahmins. Then follow the Vaisyas and the 
Sudras. Between the two latter classes there is no very great 
distance. Much as these differ, they live together in the same 
towns and villages, mixed together in the same houses and 
lodgings” (Sachau I pp. 99-101 ). 


This long extract will show to us that this description of 
Hindu castes is not as accurate as that given in Volume II from 
previous Arab writers. The splitting of Kshatriyas into ruling 
Kshatriyas and cultivating Kshatriyas spoken of by Ibn 
Khordadba (Vol. II p.179) is not even mentioned here. Probably 
in 1040 A, D. Rajputs had been so decimated and perhaps had 
fallen so low that they did not impress Al-Beruni separately. 
The statement in the G&ahadavala inscription quoted before 
(p. 221) seems thus to be true of the condition of things at this 
time, that the Kskatriya ruling clans had almost been destroyed 
at least in the Panjab and U. P. and the recitation of the Veda 
had almost stopped when Chandra Gahadavdla rehabilitated 
both. Secondly, Al-Beruni speaks somewhat from the books 
and not from actual observation and further says nothing about 
marriage. Ibn Khordadba stated that the Brahmins and 
Rajputs married from the lower caste of Kshatriyas and we 
have the historical mention of Rajasekhara marrying a Chauhan 
lady. Probably in Al-Beruni’s time (or later when castes were 
consolidated) such marriages had altogether stopped. Thirdly, 
Al-Beruni does not speak of intermediate castes which must 
have been many, nor of any subdivisions of the principal castes 
which probably had not yet arisen. 


The castes among the Persians who were all Aryans were 


naturally different from those among the Hindus who were 
formed by a combination of Aryan and non-Aryan populations; 
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and hence the class of Sudras did not exist among the Persians. 
Moreover we do not know if caste distinctions among the 
Persians were not matrimonial, but were purely occupational. 
Among the Hindus, Pratiloma marriage was stopped in pre- 
Buddhist days and Anuloma marriage ceased probably at this 
time. Lastly, Al-Beruni says that all castes lived mixed toge- 
ther in the same houses and lodgings. This is probably a 
correct observation so far as the Panjab is concerned ; for there 
was not much difference of food or habits between the different 
classes, all being flesh-eaters. In the rest of the country,: this 
could not have been so; even if it were so in 1040 A. D., things 
changed so completely during the next two centuries owing to 
the recrudescence of the doctrine of Ahimsa that many castes 
gave up animal food and vegetarians and non-vegetarians could 
not have lived together in the same houses. Hence, after Al- 
Beruni, caste developed in exclusiveness to such an extent that 
the original four castes of India gave place in this sub-period to 
hundreds and thousands of sub-castes as we proceed to show. 


We stated in our first volume that Brahmins, Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas formed undivided castes during the first sub-period 
( 600-800 ). They remained so during the second sub-period 
also ( 800-1000 A. D.). But during the third’sub-period, each of 
these castes became split into hundreds of sub-castes as inscrip- 
tions prove. The reasons were apparently, as shown above, Ist, a 
difference of food ; 2nd, ideas of racial purity and 3rd, different 
social customs prevailing in different countries. We will take 
each of these castes separately and show how it became sub- 
divided in this sub-period. 


BRAHMINS. 


Inthe beginning of this sub-period Brahmins all over India 
were one caste undoubtedly. In previous centuries Brahmins 
were distinguished by their gotras and their Sakhas only. In- 
scriptions of all countries, in previous sub-periods give only 
their gotras and Sakhas (or Vedic ritual) and never mention 
the names of any sub-section. Even in this sub-period for 
about fifty years we find the same practice prevailing. Thus 
a Chandella grant dated 1050 A. D. (I. A. XVI p. 206) describes 
the donee as a Bharadv4ja gotra, Tripravara Brahmin of Yajur- 
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veda Sakha. In a Kalachuri inscription again (Kahla, Gorakh- 
pur District U. P.) dated 1077 A. D. (E. I. VIT p. 86), we have 
many Brahmin donees whose description consists of their 
gotras with pravara number of each and their Sakh4s plus their 
place (village or town) of residence. So also a later Chalukya 
grant dated 1040 describes the donee as KauSika gotra and 
Bahvricha (Rigvedi) Brahmin (B. B. R. A. S. XII p. 51). Later 
we begin to have the mention of the Brahmins’ country of resi- 
dence. Thus Kumarapala’s Prasasti at Vadnagar mentions 
the writer as a Nagara Brahmin (St. 1208, 1151 A. D.). Some 
Chandella and Gahadavala inscriptions describe the Brahmin 
donees as Thakkura (E. I. IV p. 121) and in Gahadavala and 
Haihaya inscriptions they are described as Rauta (H. I. XIV. 
p. 274). In a feudatory southern Malwa inscription dated 
1135 A. D. we find the Brahmin donee described as Karnata 
(I. A. XIV) with the Brahmin’s gotra and Pravara added and 
it was an important discovery to find a Silahara of Karhad 
grant describing the Brahmin donees as Karhataks and Ghai- 
saisa Brahmins, the importance of which we will shortly notice. 
Names of country became so important that latterly the men- 
tion of gotra and Sakha was omitted for Brahmins, though in 
the previous sub-period it was considered necessary (Vol. II 
p. 276). Thus in the Sasabahu temple inscription (I. A. XV 
p. 36) dated 1093‘ we find names of many Brahmin donees 
without the mention of gotra. In an inscription of Bhola 
Bhima of Gujarat dated St. 1256 or 1200 A.D. (1. A. XI p.72) the 
Brahmin donee is described without the mention of his gotra or 
Sakha by his name only and by his Raikavala Jati orsub-section 
of Brahmin caste. In a Konkan inscription dated 1249 A. D. 
(J. R. A. S. Bombay IX p. 248) we have names of 32 ‘Brahmin 
donees whose gotras are given but whose Sakha is not stated 
and instead of it every Brahmin’s surname is given. Surnames 
grew by this time, either from profession or from place of resi- 
dence or other peculiarities and the importance of Sakha was 
lost sight of. Surnames probably came into use among Brah- 
mins in this sub-period such as Dikshita, Raut, Thakur, Pathaka, 
Upadhyaya, Pattavardhana* andsoon. It is no doubt true 
that even so late as 1200 A. D. we find gotra and pravata of 


* The name Trivadi occurring in thfs lascription is inexplicable as also Kramite 
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Brahmins mentioned ; the continuance of their mention is not 
strange as Brahmins still keep up the memory of their gotra 
and pravara. But what is pertinent to remark is that along 
with gotras, family surnames begin to be mentioned and later 
on subcaste names based on country of residence. Thus in a 
Paraméra inscription dated 1226 A.D. (E. I. IX pp. 108 and 
121)*we have many names of Brahmin donees with gotrs and 
pravara mentioned but in each case the surname is added, such 
as Pandit, Dikshita, Dvivedi, Chaturvedi, Avasthika and so on, 
and the places from which these Brahmins of the same surname 
came are different such as Mathura, Tripur, Akola, Dendavana. 
So also in an inscription of Jayachchandra dated 1177 (E. I. 
IV p. 129) the many Brahmin conees are thus described, 1 
Deva Sri Lotarka (gotra not given), 2 Bandhula gotra Purohita 
Sri Paharajaya, 3 Sarkarakshya gotra Pandit Sri Rishikeya and 
so on; the word Pandit is abbreviated into Pam for four 
Brahmins and one is styled Dviveda. These epithets. gradu- 
ally grew into surnames of these Brahmins. In I. A. XIX 
(p. 353) we have the donee Brahmin described as Dakshinatya 
Karnata Diveda Thakkura as also Avasthika. The surname 
Avasthi has survived in Oudh among Brahmins but not among 
Deccani or Karnataka Brahmins. The gotra thus retains for 
some time its importance among Brahmins at least and finds 
mention in inscriptions almost invariably. But as stated _ 
above, Pravara and Sakha are usually omitted though all 
Brahmins have retained their memory down to this day. | 
Whatever this may be, we have not mention yet of the 
division of Brahmins into the modern two main sections viz. 
Pancha Gauda and Pancha Dravida. It is not found even in 
the Skanda Purana which we have placed in the ninth cen- 
tury A. D. (see Vol. II p. 39 ) properly enough. For the distine- 
tion arose even later than 1200 A. D,. This main division is 
probably based on the flesh food of the former and the vegetari- 
anism of the latter. But there is no doubt that Brahmins had 
yub-divided themselves into numerous sub-sections long before 
1200 A. D., according to country of residence or its chief town, 
sowing to peculiarities of customs, as also of ideas of purity of 
race. We find it recorded in the Nagara Khanda of the Skanda 
Purana where the whole history of Nagara Brahmins and their 
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special good Hatakesvara Siva is given that an unknown 
Brahmin came to their town and a Nagara Brahmin gave him 
his daughier in marriage. He was subsequently found out to 
be a Chandala to the consternation of the community and the 
Nagaras thereupon made it a rule not to give daughters in 
marriage to any but known Nagara Brahmins and the Nagara 
known Brahmin families were enumerated. This arrangement 
seems gradually to have been adopted by all castes and sub- 
castes came consequently to deserve the name jnati or known 
section. In the Abu inscription we have the word Nagara 
jnatibhaja (Vol. II p 85) actually used by the writer to describe 
his caste or subsection (St. 1331 or 1274 A. D.). This story is 
apparently a later invention and probably an interpolation in 
the Skanda Purana but it indicates the reason why marriage 
relations were gradually restricted to people of known pedigree 
residing in the same country. And thus began the subdivisions 
of Brahmins based on country of residence. Commencing 
from Kashmir we have thus Brahmins divided into 1. Kashmiri. 
2. Nagarkotia (those who reside in Nagarkot the capital of Katoch 
kings in Kangra). 3. Muhyal in the Panjab (al is a termination 
which indicates sutzaste). 4. Sdrasvata. 5. Gauda (of Guda or 
Thanesar). 6. Narnol. 7. Kanojia and 8. Sarjuparia or residing 
beyond the Sarayu. 9. Jajhotia. 10. Tiwari. 11. Srimali 
and 12. Pushkarna or residing at Pushkar in Rajputana. 
13. Sindhi. 14. Nagara (of Anandpura). 15. Dasor (of Dasapura). 
16. Modha (of country formerly named Dharmaranya). 
17, Gujarati. 18. Malvi. 19. Bengali. 20. Ooriya. 21. Desha- 
stha. 22. Konkanastha or Chitpawan (belonging to Chittapolana 
a town in Ratnagiri District ). 23. Karhade (living under the 
Silaharas of Karhad) 24. Karnata, 25. Andhra or Telugu. 
26. Tamil and 27. Malyali or Nambudri. These are the main 
subsections of Brahmins recognisable as named after country 
of residence; but there are many subdivisions of these again 
based on various other grounds such as Dagas and Visas 
-in the north and Aiyars and Ayyangars inthe south. For 
Brahmins divided further from their acceptance of this or that 
philosophy. The Ayyars are Smartas i. e. those who look upon 
Siva and Vishnu as equal, while Aiyyangars believe Narayana 
to be the highest god and follow the philosophy of Ramanuja. 
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Later still the followers of Madhva and his Dvaita philosophy 
became a separate sub-section of Brahmins and were called 
Acharyas. These gave up not only intermarriage but in many 
cases interdining also; though we have no direct mention of 
these restrictions in the DharmaSastras. 


Strangely enough the northern Brahmins were looked 
upon in the beginning of this sub-period as purer in rase 
as also in Achara or religious lifa and we have evidence, 
traditional no doubt, of many southern kings inviting 
northern India Brahmin families to settle in their countries. 
Thus we find the Sena king Samanta or Ballala inviting 
Kanaujia Brahmins to settle in Bengal though tradition speaks 
of these Brahmins as having come in the time of Adistra, a 
fictitious king of earlier date; and we have mention of 
Brahmins coming from the north and settling in Orissa also 
in the days of the Kesari kings. We have mention again 
of Northern Brahmins being invited to settle in Gujarat by 
Milaradja and even so far south as the Tamil land we have 
mention of a Chola king inviting and settling in his country 
Brahmins from Northern India. In all these cases, these Brah- 
mins formed separate sub-castes owing to their unwillingness 
to mix with local Brahmins, considered to be of lower purity, 
either in food or marriage. The Nagarakotia Brahmirs alone 
who believe that they were invited by a Katoch king say that 
they consist of 13 families, 3 of whom were Kashmiri, 3 Kanaujia 
and 3 Sdrasvata, the remaining four being local Brahmins. 
(These probably were not agricu!turalists). The number of sub- 
castes was thus further increased. Then again we may believe 
that certain sections of Brahmins migrated to safer lands from 
the Panjab and the U. P. owing to invasions first and then 
oppression of Mahomedan conquerors. The Gauda Sarasvata 
Brahmins of Goa territory thus appear to have come from the 
region of the Sarasvati about this time. It is an unhistorical 
idea that they came from Bengal, for Gudaisaname waich 
originally was applied to the country round Thanesar and 
the peculiarity of these Brahmins viz. thet they eat fish is 
mentioned even in the Mahabharata as arising among Brah- 
mins residing on the banks of the Sarasvati during a long 
famine. The Bengali Brahmins were emigrants from the 
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same ancient country of the Sadrasvatas and are also hence 
called Gauda. We disbelieve the tradition of the Gauda 
Sadrasvatas of Goa coming from Bengal because there is no 
historical reason why they shouid have left Benga! and further 
because their speech does not exhibit any linguistic and 
phonetic peculiarities of Bengal such as the change of s into 
sh and ainto 6. The Chitpadvans are another section of Konkan 
Brahmins which has the tradition of coming there from 
outside. As stated in our Mahabharata Mimansa they from 
their fair complexion appear to have come from the Panjab 
hilly districts into the hilly region of the Ratnagiri District 
after a short halt in the Thana District about Bassein where ‘is 
the original firs; Konkan sanctuary of Parasurama. These 
instances will suffice to show that in this sub-period we have 
evidence of Brahmin families migrating to, or being invited 
to settle in, southern and eastern countries. The example 
again of Deccani Brahmins going to the Andhra country in the 
wake of Chalukya conquest of Vengi and forming a separate 
sub-section of Brahmins called row Niyogi shows that there 
may be instances of Brahmin migrations after conquest, as 
happened in modern history after the conquests of the Marae 
thas. The mode adcpted by Nagara Brahmins of defining 
their sub-caste by counting their families and their gotras was 
followed by all these various sub-sections and hence have 
arisen those hundreds of sub-castes into which Brahmins are 
now sub-divided and which restrict marriage and food to 
themselves. All these sub-sections acquired new names from 
country or town of their residence or from other causes, which 
became of paramount importance owing to restriction of 
marriage to each sub-section and gotra and Sakha became 
consequently of minor importance. But it must be stated that 
all the sub-sections of Brahmins appear to have adhered 
loyally to their ancient Vedic religion. They not only 
preserved their Veda or Sakha but also its special‘ ritual and 
also the memory of their gotras and pravaras and still preserve 
the gotra and pravara law of marriage prohibition enjoined by 
the smritis, the gotras and pravaras being enumerated in the 
Srauta Sitras. And hence it is that gotra and pravara among 
Brahmins and even Kshatriyas remain the same throughout the 
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whole of India though Brahmin and Kshatriya families 
everywhere acquired new names from curious causes. These 
names became no doubt predominant, but they never acquired 
so great an importance among Brahmins at least as to destroy 
the importance of gotra, and the gotra law of marriage is still 
the supreme law of marriage among Brahmins. 


Many of these subcastes of Brahmins especially in Northern 
India were then non-vegetarian and they continue so down to this 
day. Al-Beruni describing the food of Hindus says “ Christians 
are not allowed to kill, so also the Brahmins.” The rules given 
hereafter apply to Brahmins (as Christian rules apply to bishops 
and monks), but not others. First, strangulation of certain 
animals only is allowed viz. sheep, goat, yazelle, rhinoceros 
(genda), water and land birds such as peacock etc.; Second, 
forbidden animals are ox, camel, horse, elephant &c., tame 
poultry, fish and all kinds of eggs, 


NOTE :—MARCO POLO ON LAD BRAHMINS. 


The description given by Marco Polo of Brahmins of the country called 
Lar by him deserves to be quoted and discussed here. Marco Polo travelled 
in India about 1280 A. D. roughly and wrote about 1300 A.D. Though this 
account is thus a hundred years later than our period, it cannot be considered 
inapplicable, as the condition then of the country must have been the 
same as in 1200, Mahomedan conquest coming later. Speakirg of the 
province of Lar, he says ( Marco Polo by Miss Yule Vol. II p. 360) “All 
Brahmins come from that country on the west. They are best merchants 
and most truthful. They eat no flesh and drink no wine and lead a life 
of chastity. They wear a thread of cotton on their shoulders which 
orosses the breast and the back. :They have a rich and powerful king who 
sends Brahmins to purchase best diamonds in Soli (Chola) and best 
pearls. They believe in bad and auspicious hours for every week day and 
transact business only at auspicious times. They are long-lived as they 
are very abstemious and they have capital teeth owing to a certain 
herb they chew.” 


“ There are other brahmins called Chugi ( Jogi) who are longer-lived, 
who are devoted to the idols. They live upto 150 or even 200 years. They 
eat rice and milk only, They drink a potion of sulphur and quicksilver 
twice a day which leads to Jongevity. Some of them are ascetics who go 
about stark naked. They have a small ox of pewter cr gold tied over 
their forehead. They daub themselves with cowdung ashes. If any one 
does them good, they put the ashes in the middle of his forehead. They eat 
from dry leaves of the apple of paradise (plantain?). They would not 
kill any animal even a fly or a flea. They fast many days and drink 
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nothing but water. They sleep on the ground and yet they live long. 
They burn their dead.” 


Miss Yule observes on this in a note that ‘‘ Lardega included southern 
Gujarat, Thana and Chaul. Konkani Brahmins adopted trade only when 
they were expelled from Goa. This high praise of the truthfulness of 
Brahmins was just and as old as the Greeks. It is not only given by 
Greek writers but by Hiuen Tsang and also by Arab travellers.” 


It is somewhat difficult to determine to whom the above description 
applies. Lar no doubt according to Arab travellers included Thana and 
Kolaba districts and had a language of its own called Lari. But Marco 
Polo later describes the kingdom of Thana separately. We have seen that 
Silabara kings ruled in Thana. Lardesa was again distinct from Gujarat 
which is also separately described by Marco Polo and which with its 
capital Patan was ruled by Vaghela kings in about 1300 A. D. The language 
of this part is described again aa distinct and peculiar ( p. 392). Thus 
upto 1300 A. D. modern southern Gujarat or Lardefa was distinct from 
Northern Gujarat politically as well as in language. The people apparently 
‘had a king of their own, though in previous centuries, they were under the 
Rashtrakttas and later under Western Chalukyas of Kalyan. The 
Brahmins of Lardesa are not now, however, known as a separate sub-caste. 
But probably they were a distinct sub-caste then and went for trade to such 
distant countries as the countries of Chola and Pandya which produced 
diamonds and pearls, The Konkan Brahmins are not much known as traders 
though their truthfulness as of other Brahmins must have been anciently 
well known. The surnames Pattavardhana, Ghalisa and Ghaisésa now found 
among Konkan and Karbada Brahmins only and mentioned ina Goa Kadamba 
inscription dated Saka 1171 or 1249 A. D. (J. R. A. S. Bombay IX p. 243) 
indicate that these families were traders; what trade these surnames 
indicated, we are not able to determine. The four Brahmins mentioned in 
an inscription dated 1190 A. D., of Bhoja II Silahara king cf Karhad are 
named: 1. Adityabhatta 2. Lakshmidhbarabhatta 3, Karhataka Prabhakara 
Ghaisdsa and 4 Vasiyana Ghaisdsa (gotra nowhere mentioned). The word 
Karahataka here plainly indicates a subcaste and Ghaisadsa plainly imports 
a profession which is not religious. But certainly these did not trade 
in diamonds and pearls as Marco Polo states. We must, therefose, believe 
that Lad Brahmins were a distinct sub-caste spread over the whole of 
southern India who traded in diamonds and pearls and who were known 
then for their great veracity. It appears that Marco Polo met them in the 
Pandya country as he describes Lar Desa just almost immediately after the 
Pandya country. The country named by him as Maabar is certainly the 
Pairdya country which produced pearls. Of this country he says rightly 
that “there are no tailors here. All people, men and women, rich and poor, 
inoluding even the king go about naked with a strip of cloth round their 
loins, Even the soldiers go to fight naked, with lance and shield,” He de- 
soribes the naked king as distinguished only by the fineness of the loin cloth 
and the necklace of precious stones, a description which reminds one of that 
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by Kalid&sa in Raghu (redtaaaitiaasert:). The Brahmins of Dravida even 
now move about almost naked. Marco Polo next describes the kingdom of 
Mutfili, an inexplicable name; but it is certainly the Andhra kingdom of 
Warangal as it is described as ruled then by a queen (daughter of 
Prataparudra ) and as diamonds are said to be found in its mountains, 
referring probably to the mines of Golkonda. It is in these countries 
apparently that Marco Polo came across the Brahmins of the Lar country 
which is described next. as lyingin the west and which must mean the 
country of Lata or modern scuthern Gujarat. 


The ascetics desoribed seem to be Saiva ascetics but those with a metal 
ox on their foreheads can not be Jangamas as these do not burn their dead 
but bury them. The Virasaiva schism (Lingayat) had no doubt arisen 
already. But the Liogayats had probably not yet gone to Konkan or Lata 
where even now they are scarcely to be found. These ascetics, therefore, 
do not now survive as even Miss Yule thinks. 


They again cannot be Jains, though their abstention from all animal 
slaughter, their injuring not even a fly or a flea and their long fasts may 
suggest their being Jains. But Jains do not use cowdung ashes nor apply them 
to the forehead of their disciples.: They, therefore, must be Saiva ascetics of 
an order which is not now in existence. They perhaps were followers of 
Lakuliga whose chief sacred place is near Broach, as already stated. The 
whole description, therefore, according to our view, does not apply to 
Konkan Brahmins though it is suggestive of them and applies to Lad 
Brahmins who are now found, not in South Gujarat, but all over the Deccan 
including Hyderabad territory and Berar. They are still a mercantile 
oommunity but are very religious orthodox Brahmins. 


THE RAJPUTS. 


Going on to consider the next chief caste of the Kshatriyas, 
we find that it also subdivided during this sub-period though 
not into numerous sub-sects. It could not, for obvious reasons, 
subdivide on the basis of town or country of residence. It had 
already divided itself into two main sections viz. those who 
cultivated and those who did not. The former were naturally 
considered lower in grade and the latter who were rulers of 
kingdoms, at least heads of villages or districts, were considered 
to be higher in grade. These latter were now called by distinc- 
tion Rajputs a word used in inscriptions of this period to 
denote the ruling Kshatriyas generally (eg. E. I. XIV p. 159 
Ballalasena insc. wiat uwagat:). They were first looked upon as 
even higher than Brahmins, as shown in Vol. II (p. 178). This 
higher status of the Rajputs described by Arab travellers of the 
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preceding century is not mentioned by Al-Beruni who, as often 
stated before, speaks more from Hindu law books than from 
actual observation. Orit may be that during the period of 
Mahomedan invasions many of the Panjab Rajput ruling families 
were destroyed ; and when the Gahadavala king Chandra drove 
the Mahomedan oppressors out of northern India and reconsti- 
tuted the Kshatriya caste, it naturally assumed its position as 
defined in the Hindu Sastras, viz. next to that of the Brahmins. 
Yet they were considered equal to the Brahmins in all respects 
as Al-Beruni himself admits that their degree is not much 
below that of the Brahmins. Thus they were allowed to study 
the Vedas and did study Veda and Sastra and we have 
already seen how noted kings such as Bhoja and Govinda- 
chandra were as learned in the sacred and profane lore us the 
most learned Brahmins. 


In the usual manner, the Rajpct or ruling families of 
India constituted themselves into a sub-section about 1100 
A. D. by the enumeration of the orthodox pure Kshatriya 
ruling families of the time. In this enumeration Panjab remained 
naturally excluded, being then entirely under Mahomedan 
rule; and there indeed were no ruling Kshatriya families then in 
the Panjab. The Himalayan ruling families also did not come 
in the enumeration for another reason which we will notice 
later on. The South Indian ruling families were also ex- 
cluded as they were apparently not considered of pure Aryan 
race and of Kshatriya descent. The Kshatriya families ruling 
in Maharashtra were, however, included as they had continuous 
marriage relations with the ruling Kshatriya families of 
Northern India. The number of these Rajput families was 
found to be 36 and this number soon became traditional, as we 
find it mentioned in the Rajatarangini of Kalhana of 1159 A. D. 
Which were these 36 families in the beginning it is difficult to 
determine, as no unquestionable list of that date has come 
down tous. We have treated the list in the Ras& as con- 
temporanecus with Prithviraj though the Rasa in its present 
form is undoubtedly to be placed in the 16th century A. D. 
(vide Vol. II p. 70) and we will examine in a note how far that 
list represents the correct political condition of the country 
about 1100 A.D. It may be noted that by this enumeration the 
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surnames or family names of the several clans further acquired 
importance and the gotra of each family, although each had its 
separate gotra, gradually became of no value even in matters 
of marriage. Indeed inscriptions of this period often look upon 
the clan name as gotra itselfe.g. Guhila gotra, Pratihara 
gotra etc. (See also Vol. II p. 177). 


In the Rasa list firstly the Senas of Lakhnauti are conspi- 
cuous by their absence and this supports the view that their 
power in Bengal was established later than 1100 A.D. Next 
we note that all ruling families of South India viz. Gangas, 
Chclas, Pandyas and Keralas are also not in thelist. The only 
explanation seems, as stated above, to be that their claim to pure 
Kshatriya origin was not admitted as they had no marriage 
relations with the Kshatriyas of Northern India. The ruling 
Kshatriya families of Maharashtra occupying an intermediate 
position geographically, naturally came to occupy an interme- 
diate position racially. W3 have already said that the Silaharas 
are the only truly Maratha family which finds a mention in the 
list of the 36 royal clans (p. 247). As to the Chalukyas and the 
Rashtrakiitas of the Deccan, though they are, according to our 
view, distinct from the families of the same name of Northern 
India, their inclusion in the 36 under the same names can not 
be denied. But it is remarkable that the Kadambas of Goa are-not 
mentioned among the thirty-six. We have uncontested evidence 
that two princesses from this family were married into the 
Gujarat Chalukya family during this sub-period.* Probably the 
Rajputs of Northern India gradually confined their sub-caste to 
‘Northern India and refused to continue marriage relations 
with Kshatriya families of Maharashtra,} as these families had 
marriage relations with Non-Aryan ruling families of South 
India also. The Maratha Kshatriyas, consequently, after this 
period, including the Silaharas, became a separate group or 
sub-caste and they too had their own enumeration of 96 Mara- 
tha families to which marriage was thenceforth confined. 


B 
*® The Kumarapala Charita mentions sucha marriage in the verse eat HST 


SRMIBER WTS Sq 1; it also mentions Karna’s marriage with a Kashmir princess 


rote sreiaa: eget sied Horsey 
+ Karna Vaghela declined for example to give hig daughter tothe Yadava king 
of Deogiri about 1300 A.D, ‘ 
49 
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The Rajputs from Western Himalayas formed a third group 
which became a distinct sub-section, not only on account of 
its isolation but also of certain marriage customs peculiar to 
them. In the Himalayas then survived and still survive 
marriage customs of ancient India by which the higher castes 
could take wives from lower castes, the caste of the progeny 
being unaffected viz. that of the father. We find thus, even 
now, three grades of Kshatriyas in the Himalayan region adja- 
cent to the Panjab viz. Rajputs, Ranas or Thakurs and Rathis. 
The Rajputs take girls from the Thakurs and these from the 
Rathis but do not give them their girls. The Rajputs of the 
Himalayan region, however, though they have old mixed marri- 
age customs still prevalent among them, are pure in race as the 
Rathis are not Mongolians-but Aryans, are in fact Kshatriyas 
lower in grade only because they follow agriculture. They fur- 
ther allow Karewa or widow remarriage which is prohibited to 
the Rajputs as to Brahmins and Vaisyas. Full information is 
given in “Castes and Tribes of the Panjab” relating to minor 
sub-divisions of the Rajputs of the Himalayan region amongst 
whom the Katoch are the leading family with the Maharaja of 
Lambagram at their head. But the names of the several Strya- 
vansi and ChandravanSi families of the highest,* middling and 
lowest grades with names based chiefly on place of residence 
such as Jammuwal, Guleria, etc. it is not necessary to give 
here in detail. 

In the Panjab itself the Kshatriyas of the western parts 
were mostly forcibly converted to Mahomedanism in the days 
of Mahmud and of Shihabuddin and these do not now use or 
even like the name Rajput, though they still preserve old 
Kshatriya clan names of Mahabharata or Greek days such as 
Yaudheyas (Johiyas), Anavas (Janjuas) etc. and still observe 
certain Hindu customs such as calling a Brahmin at the birth 
of a child or at marriage. In the eastern parts, Rajputs are still 
found but they are immigrants from lands further east and 
south in Mahomedan times, as they use the orthodox clan names 
from the list of the 36 royal clans such as Paramara, Chauhan, 
Tuar, Rathod, Kachhwaha, &c.; and these have still marriage 


* The Miyans are the highest, a name taken from the Mahomedans, Miyan meaning 
the most respected, 
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relations with the Rajputs of Delhi and Rajputana. The Pane 
jab and the land of the Sarasvati as also Panchala was the 
ancient land of Brahmins and Kshatriyas and all Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas in the east and south of India came originally 
from this region. It, therefore, follows that Paramaras aud 
Chauhans, Rathods and Kachhwahas are clan-names which 
originally must have come from the Panjab itself in ancient 
times. Orthese names which do not find a mention in the 
Mahabharata may have come into existence in the south and 
the cast, in the middle land and in Rajputana, in the sixth 
century or later, among Kshatriya clans driven out of or leaving 
the Panjab under stress of Kushan and Hina invasions. Cer- 
tain it is that most of the names of clans in the list of 36 are 
not found in the Mahabharata; and as they are found in the 
eastern parts of the Panjab at the present day, these Rajputs 
must have gone from the south. Local tradition also supports 
this inference as the Rajputs of Eastern Panjab believe that 
they came there from the Delhi region and from Rajputana in 
Mahomedan times. These Rajputs, therefore, cannot be treated 
as & separate group and must be included in the Rajputana group. 


Thus we have three sub-sections of the Kshatriyas of India; 
subsections which probably came into existence between 1100 to 
1200 or 1300 A. D. viz. Ist the Rajputs of the 36 clans inhabiting 
Rajputana, Gujarat, Kathiawar, Malwa, U. P. and Eastern 
Panjab; 2nd Rajputs of Western Himalayas and 3rd the Mara- 
tha Kshatriyas. These three groups do not intermarry and do 
not interdine and they may, therefore, be looked upon as real 
sub-castes with their usual restrictions. Though the sub-castes 
of pure Kshatriyas thus are only three, there are numerous 
other sub-castes who claim to be Kshatriyas and whose exist- 
ence probably goes back to our sub-period. We may, of course 
include those Kshatriyas who are considered lower in grade 
because they follow the occupation of agriculture, the Rathis 
for example of the Himalayan region and the Marathas of the 
Deccan. The words Rathi and Maratha probably have a com- 


mon origin viz. Rashtra* which shows that they form the 


* The word Rashtrika in ASoka inscriptions is explained by Smith as meaning in- 
habitants of Western Ghats but the word may indicate these Rathis of the Himalayan 


region also 
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country, being the common people or the settled agriculturists 
and must be distinguished from the Sudras or labourers. The 
description by Al-Beruni of the four castes, however, indicates 
that while the Rajputs or Kshatriyas were treated as equals of 
Brahmins, the agricultural Kshatriyas and Vaisyas had come 
to be looked upon as not much superior to Sudras, being prohi- 
bited the study of the Veda. Besides these agricultural Ksha- 
triyas, there were other sub-castes which also claimed the 
rank of Kshatriyas and which must have come into existence 
in this sub-period such as Bundellas, Raghuvansis &c. though 
we have no positive written evidence about theirclaim. The ten- 
dency of Hindu society at all times in India is to establish 
various sub-castes which usually claim to be included in the 
higher varna nearest to them. 


The Kshatriyas of South India claim to belong to solar 
and lunar races also. They form a separate sub-caste which 
we have not taken into consideratiou. in the above enumera- 
tion. So far as we have seen, we have not found in inscrip- 
tions an example of a South India Kshatriya marrying a 
northern Kshatriya princess. The Dravida warrior clans were 
no doubt treated as Vratya Kshatriyas by the Manusmriti 
and the Puranas support their solar and lunar race origins. 
The Andhra Kshatriyas are called Raju-a Sanskrit word-and 
Vellala. It is unnecessary to go further into the status of the 
Kshatriyas of South India as we have not found the subject 
discussed at length anywhere. 


NOTE:—THE 36 RULING FAMILIES OF KSHATRIYAS. 


We have held that the list of 36 ruling families of Kshatriyas was 
made during the reign of Chandra Gahadavala whois said in insoriptions 
to have rehabilitated the Solar and Lunar Kshatriya races. This king 
ruled from 1080 to 1100 A. D. and the 36 families then enumerated must 
have been actually ruling at that time. We have not got the original list; 
but two ancient lists, incomplete and rather incorrect, are given by Tod viz. 
the Rasa list and the Kum@rapala Charita Sanskrit list (the other two given 
by him seem to ba later as they contain undoubtedly later names). If we 
compare these two lists they appear to be copies'from the same original 

ljat. Let us see bow they agree and differ. 
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Rasa List. Kumarapala-Charita Sans. List. 
Ravi Ikshvaku 
Sagi Soma 
Yadu Yadu 
Kakustha x 
Paramara Paramara 
Sadavara x 
Chauhan Chauhan 
Chalukka Chalukka 
Cbhhindaka Chhindaka © 
Silara Sildra 
Abbira x 
ea {Makvans 
Chapotkata Chapotkata 
Parihara Parihara 
Dhanyapalaka Dhanyapalaka 
Rajyapalaka Rajyapajaka 
Nikumpa Nikumpa 
Hula Hina 
Guhila, Guhilaputta Ohila X 


From the note of Gaurishankar on this list we find there are some eight 
or nine names which are found in the Kum@rap4la-Charita list which were 
omitted by 'Tod and the three out of which found in the other list are, 


Rathod Rath. 
Karattapala Karattapala 
Aniga Anaga. 


There are many names in both lists which are now unidentifiable; and 
even Tod could not identify them. Moreover the identification by Tod 
of some is unquestionably mistaken, as it could not but be, in the absence of 
the epigrarhic evidence which we now possess. We proceed to show how 
this list, especially that in the Rasa, correctly depicts the political state of 
the country and its Rajput kingdoms about 1100 A. D. We take the 
identification of names made by us in Vol. II. 


The first five naraely Kakustha (Kachapaghata), Paramara Sadavara 
(Tomara), Chahamana, Chhandaka (Chandella) are the well-known king- 
doms of Gwalior, Malwa, Delhi, Sambhar and Bundelkhand described in this 
volume. The sixth Sildra is the Silahara kingdom of Thana. The seventh 
Abhiyara or Ahira kingdom has not been located by Tod but it must have 
been in southern India. Chapotkata and Parihara were the kingdoms of 
Anhilwad and Kanauj which had just passed away but there still must have 
been smal] kingdoms remaining such as that of Mandawar of the Pratiharas, 
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The Guhilot kingdom of Mewad was well known as also the small kingdom 
of the Guhilas in Mangrol (Kathiawar) already described (p.301). The Yadus 
under whom come now Yadavas, Bhatis and the Jadejas and Chudasamas 
of Kathiawar were represented then by the Yadavas of Biana and Mathura 
or Mahaban. The Bhatis of Jaisalmere are not mentioned in this list be- 
cause probably they were not then in Jaisalmere which according to tradi- 
tion was founded in 1157 A. D. (Gaurishankar’s Tod p, 224) and the latter 
two were not yet established in Kathiawar and Cutch which were then un- 
der the Chalukyas of Anhilwad. The Tanks had a kingdom at this time at 
Kashtha on the Jumma as pointed out by Tod. They are not, according to 
our view,cescendants of Takshaka Naga as many imagine. The Htnas had 
a kingdom at Badoli on the east coast of the Chambal oppcsite Bhaisroda 
‘where in a beautifully carved temple there is a Hina Vivaha Mandapa.”’ 
(Gaurishankar’s Tod). The Gaudas or Gaurs have nothing to do with the 
Senas of Bengal whose power was established in Bengal itself later than 
1100 and who are consequently not mentioned in this list. They came 
from Guda or the country about Thanesar and they had at this time an ex- 
tensive kingdom about Ajmer which was taken from them by the Chauhans 
as tradition recorded by Tod states. (This tradition is not believed by 
some). ‘the Badgujars also were a powerful ruling family then and were 
in possession of the country round Amber with KRajpur as their 
capital and from this they were dispossessed by the Kachhwdhas 
according to another tradition recorded by Tod. They are mentioned 
in.the {asa list under the name of Garua which certainly is the Prakrit 
form of Gurjara. Nikumpa lastly had a kingdom at that time in Khandesh 
as an inscription noted by Gaurishankar dated 1153 A. D. proves. They had 
also a sma}! kingdom in Jaipur territory. Nikumps. therefcre, unlike the 
Silaharss are both Northern India and Southern India Kahatriyas. Among 
the Marathas their name is now pronounced Nikam. 


Besides these, we have of course the mention of Rathod or Rath and 
Rajapala, the leading kingly families of Kanauj and Monghyr, while the 
Kalachtri Haihayas of Chedi are also included in the Rasa list. What ruling ° 
families the other names indicate it is difficult to decide and neither Tod 
nor Gaurishankar or Mohanlal Pandya has been ableto ascertain. The 
Dahimas were well-known and as descendants of Dadicha Rishi are men- 
tioned in inscriptions; but the name given in the Rasa list is Dadhishat, This 

améa is detailed in an inscription dated 1000 A.D. in the Kansern temple in 
Parbatsar Dt. Jodhpur State (K.I. XII p. 61). They were feudatories of the 
Chahamanas of Simbhar. They niigrated from Thalner on the Godavari to 
Marwad, and held Parbratsar, Jalor and Sanchor up to 1300 A.D. “Chhacha 
(the inscriptor) was a ruling prince and not an Ada Rajput (ditto),’’ Karat- 
tapala, however, are not Kathis and Kathis had no kingdom in Kathiawar 
about 1100 A. D. Nor can Jats be mentioned in the list as they never were 
looked upon as Kshatriyas, nor bad they any kingdom at this time. In 
the absence of historical evidence we can only say that the remaining 
names of ruling families are not yet ascertainable. 
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KAYASTHAS. 


The Kayasthas who claim to be of Kshatriya origin find 
frequent mention in the inscriptions of this sub-period. They 
can be included in the Kshatriya varna though they form an 
intermediate caste according to the, Smritis. The Kayasthas 
were writers by profession and hence as writers of inscriptions 
they are constantly mentioned. They too seem to be divided 
at this time into sections according to their country of 
residence, like the Brahmins; for we have mention of a Gauda 
Kayastha in an inscription dated 1000 A.D. (E. I. XII p. 6); the 
word Anvaya is not used here; but where it is used it indicates 
the family such as Naigamanvaya of Bijolia Insc. (Bengal 
J. R. A. 8S. LV p. 40) or Gaudanvaya of Siwalik pillar Insc. 
(I. A. XIX p. 218). It may be noted that we sometimes come 
across Kayastha writers in inscriptions from southern India, 
as in the Konkan insc. of Aparaditya. The tradition among the 
Kayastha Prabhus of Konkan that they came there from Nor- 
thern India in later days may be reconciled with this mention 
of Kayasthas in about 1100 by holding that these are represented 
now by the Davane Kayasthas.* 


VAISYA 


The Vaisyas also split into sub-divisions during this sub- 
period, following the example of Brahmins, on the basis of habitat. 
There is no mention, however, in the records of the period, of 
the names of the modern 84 sub-divisions of the Vaisyas of 
Northern India. There are some family names such as Pragva- 
tanvaya or Karapaka VamSa (Bijolia Insc.). There is also a 
mention of Poravala and of Modha (I.A. XI p.72), Modhanvaya- 
prastta-Mahakshap.; but the word anvaya added shows that 
they were family names and not names of sub-castes. These 
Vaisyas were often Jains and hence perhaps the sub-sections 
were not endogamous. Inthe south and in the Himalayan 
tegion, there were Vaisyas who were Saivas; the temple of 
Baijanath in Kangra is stated in its inscription to have been 
built by two Vaisya brothers; and the Lingayat Vaisyas in the 
south are well known as Viragaivas. 


* The word Prabhu is added in this inscription to a minister’s name and not:ta 
the dame of the Kayastha writer, 
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SUDRAS. 


It is needless.to say that the Sudras must also have sub. 
divided at this time into innumerable sections not only on the 
basis of the province of residence, but also of their innumerable 
employments; each profession or employment consolidating 
itself into a sub-caste restricting marriage to itself. Indeed at 
this time the practice of Anuloma marriage entirely ceased, as 
we shall presently show, and every caste and sub-caste from the 
Brahmins downwards restricted marriage to itself. This 
together with ideas of purity and peculiarities of food and 
customs was a great incentive to the formation of sub-castes 
all over the society. The formation of all the innumerable 
sub-castes in every varna or chief caste and intermediate caste 
into which Hindu society is divided at present took place, 
according to our view, during this sub-period (1000-12C0 ), 
whereas in the preceding sub-periods the main castes and 
intermediate castes were one and undivided throughout India. 
Although, therefore, Al-Beruni mentions only four varnas 
following the Smritis, the tendency to the development of sub- 
castes had arisen ever in his time; but the actual division took 
place after him. 

UNTOUCHABLES, 


From the most ancient times, the outcasts or untouchables 
were divided into many classes and they always lived outside 
of towns and villages. Those usually mentioned in inscriptions 
are Meda and Chandala, the scavenger and the executioner, 
who were the lowest among them. But Al-Beruni gives other 
names. He describes the outcasts as follows: “ After the Sudra 
follow the people called Antyaja who render various kinds of 
services and who are not reckoned among any caste. There 
are eight classes of them, who freely intermarry with each other, 
except the fuller, the shoe-maker and the weaver. These eight 
guilds are fuller, shoe-maker, juggler, basket and shield maker, 

sailor, fisherman, hunter of wild animals and birds and weaver. 
These gilds live near the villages and towns of the four castes 
and outside them”. 


“The people called Hadi, Doma, Chandala and Badhatau, 
are not reckoned among any caste or guild. They are occupied 
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with dirty work like the cleansing of the village. They are 
considered as one sole class. In fact they are considered like 
illegitimate children and they descend from Sudra father and 
Brahmani mother as children of fornication. Therefore, they 
are outcasts”. (Sachau Vol. I chap. x). The above extract shows 
that even in Al-Beruni’s time (1030 A. D.) there were two main 
divisions of the outcasts, the second one being the worse of the 
two. Indeed Khurdadba (900 A. D.) also mentions two un- 
touchables’ castes viz. the Chandala and the Lahuda. The latter 
viz. Lahuda were rope-dancers or natas. Thus this two-fold 
division is very old and the eight untouchables of the Lahuda 
class mentioned by Al-Beruni are exactly those enumerated in a 
Smriti text viz. the fuller, the shoe-maker, the weaver, the basket- 
maker, the rope-dancer, the fisherman, the hunter and the 
juggler. That they intermarried except the first three is a 
strange observation which perhaps may be a mistake. At any 
rate in modern times, they do not, following the usual tendency 
of all Hindu sub-castes to restrict marriage to their own self. It 
passes understanding why the fuller, the weaver and the 
basket-maker should have been treated ac untouchable. They 
had no doubt been treated as such until recently. Being a 
subdivision with work not unclean and with marriage restric- 
ted to itself as mentioned by Al-Beruni, their untouchability 
was nominal. And since they have now become touchable, 
there is no reason why the other five classes of the same list 
should remain untouchable. The word Dom is not found in the 
Smritis nor Hadi and the word Badhatau is inexplicable. These 
four untouchable castes performed uncleanly work and must 
have, therefore, been treated as most untouchable. 

Caste in India, as we have elsewhere explained, rests on 
racial as well as occupational difference and it is well-known 
that the first three varnas are Aryans by race, as also the castes 
intermediate between them. The Sudras and the untouchables 
are Dravidian by race. The main profession of Brahmins is that of 
religious service and of Kshatriyas is that of arms. Vaisyas 
were agriculturists in ancient times; but they gave up agri- 
culture in the Buddhist period as it involved the killing of insects 
(see Vol. IT p. 182), In mediwval times the occupation of agricul- 
ture mainly belonged to Sudras; and Khurdadba in 900 A. D 
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properly says that Sudras were those who were husbandmen by 
profession (ditto p. 172). But while Vaisyas gave up agricul- 
ture, some Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture in 
the medizval period and the Parasara Smriti by a special 
provision made it allowable (see Vol. II p. 183). But this led to 
the degradation of these to the status of Sudras as in the 
Deccan and even in the Himalayan region. The Nagarkotia 
Brahmins, we were informed in Kangra, did not intermarry or 
interdine with the local Brahmins who were agriculturists 
and who are now even labourers or coolies. The Rathis who 
are Kshatriya agriculturists in the Himalayan region sare 
admitted to be only third grade Kshatriyas who may give 
daughters to, but cannot take daughters from, higher grade 
Kshatriyas. We find local agriculturist Brahmins similarly 
treated as Sudras by new-coming Brahmins in Orissa 
(see Vol. II). In the Deccan there are some agriculturist 
Brahmins who are also looked upor 4s degraded, and the 
agriculturist Kshatriyas, Malis and others, are treated, though 
mproperly, as Sudras. 


It is a thing worvh noticing that the Rajputs in this sub- 
period, though their profession was that of arms, distinguished 
themselves not only by their valour but also by their learning. 
Indeed some of the most famous learned kings in this sub- 
period have made their names immortal, such as_ Bhoja, 
Govindachandra, Ballalasena and Lakshmanasena, Aparaditya, 
Somesvara Chalukya, Rajendra Chola and others, by their 
treatises on different subjects which still survive and are read 
with benefit. The art of singing and dancing was also 
developed and patronised by these kings, notably by Harsha of 
Kashmir, Udayaditya of Malwa and others but most notably by 
Rajaraja of Tanjore. Tanjore is still famous for its singing and 
dancing. The Kshatriyas, therefore, were properly described as 
almost the equals of Brahmins by Al-Beruni. They were 
proficient both in Sastra and Sastra and kept up their tradi- 
tional love of independence and of knowledge cliaractcristic 
of the Aryan race. 


CHAPTER It, 


CHANGE IN MARRIAGE AND OTHER CUSTOMS, 


The marriage customs of the Hindus underwent a momen- 
tous change during this sub-period. In previous centuries 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas could marry and did marry women 
from castes lower than themselves. Even Khurdadba writing 
about 900 A. D. states that Brahmins could take wives from 
Kataria or Kshatriyas (though they did not give them their 
daughters) and we have the well-known instance of Rajasekhara 
marrying a Chahamana lady about 900 A. D. Al-Beruni, how- 
ever, writes that “ formerly a Hindu could marry a woman of 
his caste or lower caste, but in our time a Brahmin never 
marries a woman except from his own caste’. Naturally in 
all castes and even sub-castes marriage outside the caste ceased 
entirely. Why this restriction arose does not appear clear. 
Probably the lower position assigned by the new provisions of 
Smritis to children of lower caste wives, a fact corroborated 
even by Al-Beruni who states that the progeny of such former 
marriages was treated as of the caste of the mother, must have 
been found inconvenient. Inthe same house thus of a Brab- 
min father, there would be children who would be Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and VaiSyas. The Manu Smriti rule was, as 
shown in Vol. II, that all such children were Brahmins and in 
some cases, of an intermediate caste higher than that of the 
mother. The difference of food and drink between a Brahmin, 
a Kshatriya or a Vaisya, the Brahmins and Vaisyas in 
the middle land and southern India abstaining from flesh also, 
must have again caused great trouble in such a mixed family. 
The result naturally was that marriage was restricted to the 
same caste and even sub-section of a caste or sub-caste. 

The other conspicuous change which came over Hindu 
society was the growth of the custom of child marriages. 
When such marriages began to take place can not be definitely 
determined. But certain it is that child marriage was a general 
custom in the days of Al-Beruni who observes (Sachau Vol. IT 
chapter XIX p. 155), ‘‘ The Hindus marry st an early age and 
hence parents arrange for the marriages of their children.” This 
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is in fact the rule that obtains at present. Al-Beruni’s remark is 

\ certainly from observation and not from Smritis though we may 
believe that the Pardsara Smriti provision (asaqutaged) making 
marriage of a girl of 8 years as the normal marriage was already 
formulated. We have seen that Prithviraj’s first marriage was a 
child marriage. Vikramanka Chalukya of Kalyan’s daughter's 
marriage with the Kadamba of Goa heir-apparent was also a 
child marriage. Such examples among Rajput princes indicate 
that child marriage was the prevailing custom among all the 
Hindus of the period. Bana describing the marriage of Rajya- 
Sri in about 600 A. D. describes her as fully grown up and his 
description of the marriage ceremony indicates that consumma- 
tion of marriage took place on the day of marriage. Thus 
child marriages must have come into vogue between 600 and 
i000 A.D. Why they did so, it is difficult to determine. As child 
marriages were already prevalent in 1030 A. D., it can not be 
argued, as is sometimes done, that they came into vogue owing 
to Mahomedan oppression. We have stated elsewhere that 
they came into vogue owing to people’s desire to prevent 
women becoming Buddhist nuns. Buddhism allowed women of 
a grown-up age to become nuns and hence the marriage of 
girls at an early aga must have become popular as a precau- 
tion. Buddhism was suppressed towards the end of the 8th or 
9th century A. D. and the custom of child marriage must have 
grown further into popular favour. Whatever the reason, certain 
it is that it was an established custom in the beginning of this 
sub-period and further grew during its course. 


Among the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas, Sakha and gotra 
lost their importance during this sub-period and the different 
sub-castes counted by names the families or nukhs which 
formed that sub-caste or sub-section and marriage outside the 
the family or clan or nukh and inside the sub-section became 
the rule and continues to be so to this day. : This example was 
followed by all the different sub-sections of Sudras and even the 
outcasts, and throughout the Hindu society marriage became 
restricted not only to the same caste but also tothe same sub-caste, 
or sub-section of a sub-caste. Naturally the feeling of solidarity 
in the Hindu society decreased and the Hindus have always 
consequently remained werk as aneaple. As stated before, it 
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is not possible to give up caste among the Hindus, the division 
being both racial and occupational; but it is possible ‘and 
advisable to reduce the number of sub-castes, by amalgamating 
their sub-sections which have come into existence for fanci- 
ful ideas of purity of blood or other fastidious reasons. 


The prohibition of widow remarriage among the Aryan 
castes is an ancient custom among the Hindus, as old as the 
Sitras or perhaps the Vedas: and Al-Beruni says rightly of his 
time that widows could not re-marry; they might either burn 
themselves on the pyre of their dead husband or lead an ascetic 
life (Sachau Vol. I, p. 155). ‘“‘The widows of kings” he adds 
“are usually burnt unless they are old or have sonsalive.” 
The new custom of child marriage combined with the ancient. 
custom of the prohibition of widow-remarriage led, however, 
in due time to that miserable class of women among high caste 
Hindus called child-widows; and strangely enough the rule of 
Manussmriti which provided for the remarriage of girls whose 
husbands died before consummation of marriage was also at 
this time put into abeyance by a Kalivarja provision. We 
will speak of these Kalivarjas later and show that these 
provisions came into being probably during this sub-period 
itself. It passes understanding why the remarriage of child- 
widows was also stopped. 


Al-Beruni states that a Hindu cannot have more than four 
wives. This is indeed strange as we have come across no 
such limit to the number of wives in the law-books nor in 
tradition or history. Kings especially married as many wives 
as they liked and Srikrishna had; 108. Prithviraj too had, 
according to the Rasa, more than 8 queens. Al-Beruni, rightly 
however, states that the Hindus have no divorce among them 
which is perhaps a custom which characterizes Hindus only 
and continues to this day undoubtedly to their honour. 


** The Hindus marry strangers and not relatives” (Sachau 
Vol. II, p. 155). This refers to their law of marrying outside 
the family but inside the sub-caste as already described. 


Marriage outside and below the caste was, as said above, 
prohibited. But even in the same caste different sections 
arose based on purity of blood and Achara or religious conduct 
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and this led during this sub-period to the rise of that strange 
usage called Kulinism in Bengal. The five Brahmin and the 
five Kayastha families which were imported by Ballalasena who 
was himselr a learned man in the Hindu Dharma Sastra were 
directed by him not to mix their blood with the local castes 
believed to be inferior in purity of blood and Achara. By degrees, 
however, the inferior families were allowed to give their 
daughters to higher family men and these Kulinas married many 
wives for the sake of the dowry they brought. This was allowed 
in the days of Lakshmanasena according to a writer in J. B. 
XXXIV. It is believed by him that 28 generations have passed 
since these families were brought. 

The strangest observation of Al-Beruni in this connection 
is that harlotry is allowed among the Hindus meaning (vide 
Vol. IT, p. 185 statement of Khurdadba) probably that fornication 
is not punished. No doubt in all temples there were harlots 
dedicated to the worship of the idols by dancing, especially 
in Siva temples. And kings derived large revenues from the 
temples. But Al-Beruni thought the presence of harlots drew 
people to the temples and thus increased their revenues. Al- 
Beruni is good enough, however, to remark that the Brahmins 
would not allow a single harlot to dance in temples but the 
kings allowed them for revenue to. pay the soldiers, an observa- 
tion which, however, is not probably very correct both as regards 
the Brahmins as well as the kings. 

Going on to describe other customs of the Hindus at this 
time we have noticed already the prevalence of the practice of 
Sati, which was thenaliving institution. Then there was the 
custom of putting an end to one’s life in old age by drowning in 
the river Ganges or other sacred river. We have instances of 
noted kings so destroying themselves, such as Someésvara of 
Kalyan and others. The tree at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Jumna at Prayag was still famous and is mentioned by Al- 
Beruni. But his statement that “ burning oneself is forbidden 
to Brahmins and Kshatriyas by a special law; they, therefore, 
drown themselves in the Ganges” (chap. LXV p. 158 Sachau 
Vol. II) is remarkable. The special law probably refers to the 
Kalivarija provision on the subject viz. saqftaaqad Zalgael aa Ul. 
This rule strictly interpreted would mean that the suicide of 
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old men and others by falling into fire or from precipices was 
prohibited ; and would leave the permission to drown oneself ina 
river intact. However, as the practice of committing suicide 
by drowning oneself still continued, such interpretation would 
be necessary. There is here clear reference in Al-Beruni to a 
Kalivarja provision. 

With regard to dress and ornaments we have to record 
very little, as we have not come across any special remarks 
of Al-Beruni on the subject. As stated in Vol. III (p. 187) the 
dress of the people in Sind, the Panjab and the adjoining parts 
of the country must have been composite, with tunic and 
trouser added to the old dress of the Hindus viz. two dhoties. 
The rage of the Hindus for ornaments remained the same as 
before and the ornaments of idols mentioned in the Sdsabahu 
temple record (I. A. XVI) show what ornaments princes and rich 
men used. But there is an interesting description of the dress of 
the women of Kanauj in the following verse of Rajasekhara in 
his Kavyamimansa: “With ear-rings dancing‘on the cheeks and 
with the long necklace moving, down to the navel, the dress of 
the women of Kanauj deserves to be honoured, their upper cloth 
going completely round the waist down to the anklet.* This 
shows that northern women wore two pieces of cloth the upper 
one covering not only the shoulders but also the lower person 
down to the feet. It left the head, however, uncovered as other- 
wise the ear-rings would not be visible and the necklace wag 
put over the uttariya. The women of the south, including 
Gujarat, at present have no upper cloth ; but their one cloth is 
long enough to serve the purpose of the upper cloth also. The 
custom of covering the face in the north and in Gujarat seems 
to be a later custom arisen in Mahomedan times. We may infer 
that men too all over India wore two pieces of cloth. 

Lastly the food of the people has already been described 
in detail. The Brahmins in the north ate the flesh of certain 
animals only and abstained from wine. In the south Brahmins 
abstained from both. The Vaisyas followed the Brahmins. 
Indeed Jainism having prospered and Vaisyas being generally 
Jains it may be said that Brahmins followed the Jains and dis- 
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armed their criticism by logically and correctly observingethe 
doctrine of Ahimsa. The wave of Ahimsa was on the land in 
this sub-period and beside Jains, Vaishnavas and Lingayats 
became strict vegetarians. This led to the restriction of confining 
food also to each sub-caste. Whereas in former times Brahmins 
had no objection to dine with-Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and even some 
zood Sudras, they now restricted themselves to their own caste, 
nay, even sub-caste, since some Brahmins still continued to eat 
flesh, as proved by a Kalivarja text. Thus not only intermarriage 
but even interdining ceased during this subperiod among the 
different subsections into which Hindu society was now split up. 


The Kshatriyas also were impressed and some of them also 
gave up flesh though at certain times only. There are a few 
Vaishnava Kshatriyas also who do not eat flesh. Nor does it 
appear that they kept up their old reputation of being abstainers 
from wine, at least the reigning kings as Arab writers of the last 
sub-period testified. For Al-Beruni records: “They drink wine 
before having eaten any thing; then they take their meals” 
(p. 180 Vol. I Sachau). This is observed of Hindus generally; 
but we must restric. it to Kshatriyas. The further remark 
that “they do not eat their (cows’) meat ” (ditto) is, however, 
applicable to all Hindus. The Hindus had long ago given up 
beef and considered its eating one of the five most heinous sins. 
The slaughter of cows and bulls even for sacrifice had also long 
been given up and in the returning tide of Ahimsa at this time 
this prohibition must have formed one of their most absolute 
tenets as even now it is; and Hindus and Mahomedans then 
must have been as now at bitter feud on this most tender point. 

The Hindus then as now burnt their dead. The Sitaka was 
duly observed. Al-Beruni mentions even the Sitaka for child- 
birth, 8 days for a Brahmin, 12 for a Kshatriya, 15 for a Vaisya 
and a month fora Sudra. This appears strange. The four unclean 
days of menstruation of women are also mentioned. The godana 
or hair-cutting ceremony took place in the third year and the 
perforation of the earin the 7th or 8th year. The last custom 
distinguished the Hindu from the Mahomedan in particular, 
Al-Beruni also mentions the garbhadhana ceremony the 
importance of which must have increased when the custom of 
child marriage became predominant, 


CHAPTER III. 


RELIGIOUS DISUNION. 


While in the preceding sub-period, India was in the happy 
condition of having one religion viz: Hinduism, except in Sind, 
in this sub-period India drifted back into the unhappy condi- 
tion of professing three religions and having schisms within 
each notably within Hinduism. In addition to Sind, Ghazni, 
Kabul and the Panjab, in this sub-period came under the sway 
of Mahomedanism and Gujarat and Rajputana came under 
the sway of, Jainism, though Jainism deckined in the south. 
And within Hinduism itself the dissensions among the differ- 
ent philosophies and worships became most acute. The result 
was that India became weak in one essential characteristic 
at least, of a strong nation. viz: unity of religious belief among 
the people. We will in this chapter describe the spread of Maho- 
medanism in the north-west and the progress of Jainism in the 
west and will also describe the growth of autagonistic schisms 
within Hinduism itself. 


MAHOMEDANISM 


We have already described the founding of the Moslem 
Turkish kingdom at Ghazni and the conquest of Kabul and the 
Panjab by Sabuktagin and Mahmud. Asa consequence not 
only ‘ White India’ (to the west of the Indus consisting of 
Kabul and Zabul) and the Panjab lost their independence 
but most of their population was forcibly converted to Maho- 
medanism. This happened in the beginning of this sub-period 
(975-1025 A. D.). Both Sabuktagin and Mahmud adopted 
the ‘policy of forcibly converting the people of the conquered 
country to Mahomedanism, from motives of political expediency 
as well as from religious fanaticism. The opposition of the people 
to such forcible conversion was weak owing to the weakness of 
their Hindu religious feeling, especially tothe west of the Indus. 
These people have since then so completely become Mahomedan 
that they have even lost all memory of the fact that they were 
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Hindus only 900 years back, even in the mountainous tract 
of Ghor. Afghans and Pathans have now even come to believe 
that they are the descendants of Semitic peoples come from 
Assyria and Arabia. The people of the Panjab in its western 
portion where they have mostly been converted, however, still 
maintain their old clan names as Rajputs or Jats and continue 
to confine marriage relations to themselves and to observe 
certain ceremonials of the old Hindu days. Panjab became 
generally Mahomedan by the end of this sub-period (1200), 
Shihabuddin Ghori having further carried on the work of forcible 
conversion to Mahomedanism though not to a great extent. 
The hilly portion of the Panjab, however, and Kashmir which 
still retained its independence remained Hindu. 

In eastern Panjab even Mahmud, as we have seen, did 
not rigorously carry out the policy of forcible conversion and 
Shihabuddin also did the same. In the region of the Sarasvati, 
the Jumna and the Ganges, it was practically abandoned 
and the United Pr. stillremain mainly Hindu. The reasons of 
this changed attitude appear to be; first even Mahomedan 
fanatical conquerors get tired of forcibly converting people. 
Secondly, perhaps Mahmud saw the political utility of keeping 
the people divided in religion in provinces remote from the centre. 
Thirdly, Kutubuddin and Altamash were not fanatical Moslems 
and were wise rulers who, like the British, saw the justice and 
even the wisdom of not interfering with the religion of the 
people. Lastly, the people of this region were far more staunch 
Hindus than the people of the Panjab and notably of the 
region beyond the Indus. This region is the birth-place of 
the Brahmanic faith, the home of the Acharyas of Hindu 
philosophy, of Rama and Krishna adored as Avataras of God 
by the Hindus. For these various reasons we think the people 
of this part of the country remained unmolested in their 
religious belief and still continue to be the staunchest orthodox 
section of the Hindu population in the whole of India. The 
present Mahomedan population in these parts is not descended 
from converted Hindus, but from those outsider Mahomedans 
who came in as officers during Afghan or Mogul rule at Delhi. 
It is naturally in a minority and hence in the political map 
appended to this volume, this tract may be taken as Hindu, 
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Lower down in Bengal the policy of forcible conversion was) 
it seems, later adopted by Khilji governors and succeeding 
Bengal kings to some extent and hence the Mahomedan 
population in Eastern Bengal predominates. But thishappened 
later than our period and hence Bengal may also be 
taken as Hindu in the map above referred to, But though 
thus from the Sutle] to the Brahmaputra and from the 
Himalaya to the Vindhya, the country was wholly Hindu inthe 
beginning of this period and only sparcely Mahomedan at the end 
of it, the unity of religious belief even in this region was marred 
during this sub-period by the progress of Jainism notably in 
Gujarat and Rajputana and of Vaishnavism in Bengal. Curiously 
enough Jainism declined in the south in this sub-period. It 
would be interesting to note this progress of Jainism in one 
part and decline in another and try to explain it as far as can be 
done from the scanty historical evidence available on the subject. 
It will be necessary for this purpose to sketch briefly the rise 
and progress of Jainism up to the beginning of this sub-period. 


JAINISM. 


Jainism is often confounded with Buddhism both by many 
western scholars as also by some Purana writers for the simple 
reason that Ahimsa is a common tenet of both and that Jinaisa 
name applied both to Mahavira and to Gautama. And even the 
name Buddha can be and is applied to both (e.g. gai Gia: 1g 4:) 
meaning awakened. Jina means conqueror (of the mind) 
and the epithet was originally applied to both these teachers. 
Then again the name Jaina of the followers of Mahavira is 
only a latdr name, the former name applied to them being 
Niggrantha. Both Mahavira and Gautama were again con- 

‘temporaries. But there is no doubt that Gautama is the later 
of the two. As a protestor against the Vedic religion, Gautama 
Buddha is the last and Mahavira preceded him in time as also 
in thought as we proceed to show. Let us see in what points 
they protested against the Vedic religion. The thinkers of the 
Upanishads had already begun to speculate on the highest meta- 
physical questions and had developed certain philosophic idzas; 
though they continued to stick to their old Vedic religions 
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That religion including the philosophic thoughts of the Upani- 
shads taught the following namely :— 


ist—The revelation of the Vedas. 


2nd—The worship of the Vedic gods Indra, Varuna ete. 
and the post-Vedic developments of Vishnu and Siva. 


3rd—Highest efficacy of animal-sacrifices to the Vedic gods. 


4th—The Chaturvarnya theory including the sacerdotal 
sanctity of Brahmins i. e. the priests at the sacrifices. 

5th—-The theory of ASramas chiefly of the third for prace- 
tising Tapa and the 4th for attaining Moksha by Sanydsa or 
renunciation. The Brahmins began to teach that these two 
A&Sramas were open to Brahmins only. * 

6th—The theory of Atman (soul) and the highest Brahman 
or impersonal God or Supreme Soul, and 


?th—The Theory of Karman and transmigration of Atman. 


Already the teachers of the Upanishads had begun to preach 
that animal sacrifices did not lead to the highest goal but were 
lower in merit, though they did not: condemn them, and 
preached that Moksha could be obtained by Sany&sa only. The 
Bhagvadgita countenanced both; indeed as an orthodox doc- 
trine it did not condemn the views about sacrifices and Sanyasa 
or the Chaturvarnya or the ASsrama theory with the allied 
philosophies of Tapa and Sanydsa (Yoga and Safikhya). But it 
preached the new doctrine of Bhakti of Vishnu which would 
take even women and sidras (denied absolution by Brahmins) 
to the highest goal. 


Such was in a nutshell the development of religious 
thought in India till about 1000 B.C. While tne orthodox 
believed in all these tenets, different teachers denied some of 
them and accepted others. The many protestant thinkers who 
arose hereafter are, however, forgotten but the last two Mahavira 
and Gautama were more powerful than the rest and founded 


—— 


® Not only Sanyasa but even Tapas was not allowed to the Sudras, though it was fora 
long time allowed to Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. The episode in the Ramayana in which Rama 
is told that a Brahmin chiid died owing to the sin of a Sidra practising penance and Rama 
goes to Dandakaranya to kill that Sidra and when heis kilied the Brahmin child regains 
its life is illustrative of this belief that Siidras are not allowed to perform Tapas much 
more Sanyasa. 
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protestant religions which survive to this day. Both Gautama 
and Mahavira dénied the first five items, and accepted the last viz. 
the law of Karman; but while Mahavira accepted also the two 
Asramas of Tapas and Sanydsa, Gautama went beyond him and 
denied Tapas and only stuck to Sanydsa. Naturally he was 
heard with greater zest, especially as he admitted all people 
whether Aryans or non-Aryans (the Traivarnikas and Sidras), 
whether male or female, to his order of Sanydsa and did not 
recognise Tapas or self-mortification at all. There was no God 
nor Atman; at least, Buddha asked his followers not to think 
about them. He, however, laid the greatest stress on a moral 
life for a layman and on renunciation in addition for a monk. 
Mahavira was behind him, so to speak, in protest and 
believed in self-mortification such as fast etc., and insisted on 
absolute renunciation including the abandoning of clothes for 
monks. He too laid the highest stress on a moral life for lay- 
men. Both, of course, supported the Yoga and Sankhya philo- 
sophies but absolutely ‘denied the Vedas and the Brahmins. 


Naturally Buddhism, as the latest and the greatest protest 
against Brahminism succeeded more than Jainism. Moreover, 
it seems to us that while Buddha preached to the common peo- 
ple in their language, Mahavira did not, and the Buddhist 
canon was soon evolved in Pali while the Jain canon remained 
unwritten for a long time. The Buddhist monk life again 
was easy, while Mahavira insisting on nudity and self-morti- 
fication, Jain asceticism was more dlfficult to practise. And 
finally, Buddhism received immense impetus from the two 
imperial followers, ASoka and Kanishka. Buddhism, therefore, 
became the predominant religion, especially in Northern India, 
for many centuries while Jainism remained in a minority. In 
the religious map of India we have prepared from the detailed 
account of the travels of Hiuen Tsang and which we have 
appended to the first volume, it will be seen that in some parts 
such as Kapisa, Sind, Magadha and Malwa, Buddhism was 
predominant while it shared the inhabitants equally through- 
out almost the whole of India. Jainism appears only in isola- 
ted places and in a minority i. e. in Bihar, in Orissa or Kalinga, 

-in Chola and in Karnatak in the 7th century A. D. Later when 
Kuméarila and Sankara made the final attack on Buddhism, 
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Jainism, as an unimportant opponent, was not chiefly noticed 
and went on, while Buddhism was rigorously attacked and 
finally supplanted. It must be remembered, however, that in 
intellectuality Jainism was never inferior to Buddhism, for we 
find Jainism, as a separate philosophy, is tried to be refuted in 
the Brahma-siitras of Bidardyana. Indeed we think that the 
Jains from the very beginning were posted in all the necessary 
Sastras, logic and grammar especially, and their proficiency 
in astrology and medicine always attracted the respect of the 
common people. It seems that intellectual Brahmins also 
joined the ranks of Jains as of Buddhists from time to time 
owing to conviction as well as for honour and contributed to 
the maintenance of the reputation of the Jains for jearnixg. 

Like Buaduhism, in fact like every other religion, Jainism 
was early divided into two sects. While the Digambaras in- 
‘sisted on nudit;. for monks, the Svetambaras allowed them 
white clothes (two in number). The Jains who went to and 
preached in the south were of the Digambara sect, the Svetiam- 
baras in southern India being mostly traders come in recent 
times from Gujarat or Rajputana. The first great teacher 
who went into the southern country was Bhadrabahu who 
is said to have gone from Ujjain during a famine and went 
with many followers as far as Sravana Belgola in Mysore terri- 
tory. There must be others who went from Bihar via Kalinga 
along the eastern coast. It is thus we find the Jain religion 
established in Andhra, in Tamil land and in Karnitaka, though 
not in Maharashtra, from early centuries of the Christian era 
down to the days of Hiuen Tsang and later, The Jain ascetics 
being learned men took up the three vernacular languages of 
the three countries and produced the first literature in them viz., 
in Tamil, Kanarese and Telugu, and for this reason they suc- 
ceeded in impressing the common people in these lands. There 
were thus and there still are Jains among the common people 
in these provinces while there are very few in Northern Jndia 
among the illiterate masses. 


The Jain pandits first used Sanskrit words in their un- 
changed or Tatsama forms in vernacular writing, and thus 
embellished Tamil, Kanarese and Andhra literatures. They did 
not use the modulated Prakrit forms like the Buddhists; 
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and thus added beauty to their vernacular writings. They 
also wrote the grammars of these local vernaculars in Sanskrit. 
They again appear to have started ‘schools for children; as 
strangely enough we find in Andhra, Tamil and Karnataka and 
even in Maharashtra that the first sentence taught to children 
in writing varnamala is still the Jain salutation “Om Namah 
Siddham”. The Telugu people use the formula “Om Namah 
Sivaya, Siddham Namah” (Andhra-Karnatak Jainism p. 64. 
Studies in South Indian Jainism by Ramaswamy Ayyangar, 
M. A. The latter portion is said by him to be Buddhist; but it 
seems also to be Jain). “The first part has been added subse- 
quently by Saivas in the south to obliterate the influence of 
Jains, and when the Saivas themselves started Matams 
and Pathasalas or primary schools in villages and towns.” “In 
Kalinga or Ooriya the formula is “Siddhirastu’’ which is 
clearly Jain” (ditto). In Maharashtra “Sri Ganesaya Namah” 
is added to “Om Namah Siddham”. These relics show that 
formerly Jain ascetics took a great share in teaching children 
in the southern countries. 

The Jains also exerted their best to secure influence at the 
several Hindu courts in the south. In the Tamil land, the 
Pandyas and Cholas made donations to Jain gurus, and Jain 
temples and monasteries were built near Madura, the capital of 
the Pandyas, even in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. In Gangavadi in Mysore territory, the Gangas appear to 
have specially patronised the Jains and probably they were 
themselves Jains. Samantabhadra was a great Digambara 
Jain teacher who according to Sravana Belgola Inscription 
No. 44 “beat the drum” (literally and invited opponents to 
refute aim) at Pataliputra, in Malwa, in Sind, in Thakka 
country (the Panjab) and then came to Kanchi in the south and 
thence came to Karnataka. “He was followed by Sinhanandi 
who founded, it is believed, the Gangavadi state.” Samanta- 
bhadra is the author of the important Jain work “ Apta 
Mimansa ” the most authoritative exposition of the Syadvada 
doctrine. Puijyapada was another learned Jain who is the 
author of the Jain Sanskrit grammar “ Jinendra Vyadkarana”’, 
Akalanka is said to have confuted the Buddhists at the court 
of Himasitala in Kanchi and thereby procured the expulsion 
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of Buddhists from South India” (p. 33 ditto). Thus the Jains 
both'by their learning and asceticism secured favour in the 
courts of the several kingdoms in the south and many kings 
gave them inam villages as also built temples and carved 
colossal images of Jina. It may be noted that both Buddhism 
and Jainism while they denied God and idol-worship eventu- 
ally drifted into the worship of Buddha and Jina as God and 
built temples with their images (though it must be conceded 
that certain Jain sects do not believe in images or worship 
any forms). The Jains erected statues to their Tirthankaras 
and worshipped them in large temples. “This method of worship 
was highly impressive and attractive and it was imitated by 
the Hindus” (p. 77 ditto). The result was that stupendous 
Hindu temples arose in the south under different kingly dyna- 
sties as has also been related in Vols. I and II. In fact we have 
always held that idol-worship among the Hindus, though not 
originated by the Buddhists and the Jains, has been’ greatly 
fostered by their example. 

Having so far cursorily described the progress of Jainism 
we will now go on to describe its decline and even fall in 
the south during the sub-period treated of in this volume, 
chiefly by the aid of the above mentioned treatise by Mr. 
Ramaswamy Ayyangar. The opposition came from the revival 
of Saivism and its powerful preachers. “If Sambandar 
(a Saiva saint) brought about the downfall of Jainism in the 
Pandya kingdom, Appar drove the Jains out from the Pallava 
country’’ (p. 66). This was in the beginning of the 8th 
century ; but the Cholas who came to power at the end of the 10th 
century were devout devotees of Siva and persecuted the Jains 
more cruelly than the previous rulers. We have already seen 
that one Chola king is said to have died because of the curse 
of the persecuted Jains. It need not, therefore, be doubted that 
the Cholas did use their political power for the suppression of 
Jainism. In the great temple built at Madura by Rajaraja Chola, 
he placed the statues of the 63 Nayanars or Saiva saints of the 
Tamil land for worship ; but “in the frescoes on the walls of the 
Mantapam of the Golden Lily tank of the temple of Minakshi 
at Madura are paintings of the bloody episodes in the bitter 
struggles between Jainism and Hinduism. ” (p. 79). 
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Turning from Tamil land, to Karnataka i. e. the Southern 
Maratha country and Mysore, we find that the early Chalu- 
kyas, in the former, though staunch Hindus themselves, 
patronised Jains and made grants to Jain temples and sadhus. 
Under the Rashtrakitas in the second sub-period of our history 
(800-1000) Jainism prospered and as stated in Vol. IT (p. 203) 
even some Rashtrakiita kings became devotees of Jain saints 
and Jainism spread even among the cultivating population of 
the Southern Maratha country, the Vaisyas being generally 
admirers of Ahimsa here as elsewhere and therefore usually Jains. 
The Ganga kings in Mysore were themselves Jains; and the last 
representative of the Rashtrakita line Indra IV being a son of 
Krishna III by a Western Ganga princess was a devout Jain. 
When the later Chalukyas overthrew the last Rashtrakita 
king Kakkala, Indra IV tried to set up the Rashtrakita power 
but failed and as a devout Jain killed himself by Sallekhana, a 
Jain vow (Vol. II p. 151). In Malkhed, we found in the fort the 
remains of a Jain sanctnary (Vol. II p. 354) and in the town 
itself, there isa Jain Basti. It seems, therefore, clear that 
Jainism progressed in the Southern Maratha country at the end 
of the 10th century. But the later Western Chalukyas who 
came to power in this sub-period (1000-1200), Tailpa and others, 
were devout Saivites and persecuted Jainism. “If the tradi- 
tions of the country are to be believed, Jain statues and idols 
in the Bastis were thrown away and the Pauradnic gods were 
substituted.” (p. 112). Mr. Ramaswamy wrongly considers the 
rule of the later Chalukyas as short-lived. It was not over- 
thrown by the Kalachiris in 1126 but in 1159 A. D., and 
Kalachiri rule was itself short-lived. It is, however, probable 
that the Kalachiri usurpation was a religious movement, 
Vijjana Kalachtri being a Jain, But Vijjana and the Kala- 
chiri rule fell soon before the returning tide of Saivism, as we 
will shortly describe, in a new form viz. the Lingayat schism. 


In Karnataka proper beyond the Tungabhadra, the Gangas 
ruled for a long time and they were followers of Jain saints. 
The Gangas were overthrown by the Cholas of Tanjore ix 
about 1004 A. D.; but gradually the Hoysalas_ established 
their power in Gangavadi. They were in the beginning 
followers of Jainism but the famous Vishnuvardhana was 

52 
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converted to Vaishnavism by Ramanuja and Vaishnavism has 
since then been firmly established in Mysore territory. “Loosing 
support of the kingly family in Mysore, persecuted by the Cho- 
las in Tamil land and displaced by the Lingayats in Southern 
Maratha country, Jainism naturally succumbed in southern 
India finally. Though a respectable number still followed the 
faith, they no longer-obtained political influence from popularity 
either among the people or with the princes,.” 


It remains to describe how Jainism declined in Andhra 
where it had been established since the days of Kharavela 
when Digambara Jains came to it from Bihar directly. From 
the monogram by B. Seshagiri Rao attached to the above- 
mentioned treatise, it appears that local tradition and, Kaifiyats 
show that Jainism was overthrown by the rising power of 
Saivism there also. Andhra Rajputs, Pisapatis and others, 
stood for the Vaidic religion. The Eastern Chalukyas later 
patronised Saiva poets one of whom Nannaya translated the 
Mahabharata into Telugu and added support and strength to 
Saivism. This Saiva revival was further strengthened under 
the Eastern Ganges who were Saivas in the beginning. The 
Kakatiyas of Warangal were also Saivas and persecuted the 
Jains more rigorously. Lastly “the worsting of the Jains by 
Ganapatideva of Warangal when they were defeated in disputa- 
tion with Tikkana, author of the Telugu Mahabharata (?) is 
more famous and is described in a poem in the Oriental 
Manuscripts Library in the Madras Museum” (p. 28 ditto). 


Such is the history in substance of the decline and fall of 
Jainism in southern India during this period and the fall may 
be attributed chiefly to the revival of the popularity of Siva 
worship. We need not recount the many stories of miracles 
wrought by Saiva saints or of victories of Jain disputants and 
of the Yogic powers of both, Yoga being taken up aud lauded to 
the skies by both religions; nor need we detail the stories of how 
the Jains were persecuted and even impaled by Chola intolerant 
kings who gave up the traditional toleration of Hindu mo- 
narchs. But we proceed to describefhow Jainism while it decayed 


in the south prospered and progressed in the west in this very 
sub-period, 
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We have said in Vol. II that Jainism was not in ascen- 
dancy in Gujarat and Rajputana during the previous sub-period 
(800-1000) and we may place its progress there in this sub- 
period. Why this Ahimsa religion progressed at this time under 
the rule of Saivite Rajput kings with all their pride of arms and 
their trade of killing is really a wonder. And yet in all Rajput 
states, in Sambhar and Mewad, in Malwa and Gujarat, Jainism 
made progress at this time, the rulers being all worshippers of 
Siva, in fact as staunch Saivites as the Kshatriya rulers of 
southern India. There was no doubt the returning tide of the 
Buddhistic or Jain feeling of respect for non-slaughter. From 
the Upanishadic times, the Hindus have alternately been 
swayed by this regard for Ahimsa and have alternately given 
up their adherence to Vedic animal sacrifice. The revival of 
Hinduism or rather Vedic-Aryanism under Kumarila and 
Sankara had subsided and the tide of Buddhist Ahimsa feeling 
was no doubt returning. But while it did not assist Jainism 
in the south for reasons which we will presently explain, it led 
on Jainism to popularity in Gujarat, Malwa and Rajputana. 
We believe in the powerful influence of personalities and we 
attribute the progress of Jainism in the western parts of the 
country in this sub-period to the influence of the great Jain 
pandit Hemachandra. 


The story of the life of this great Jain teacher is not obscure 
as that of Kuméarila or Sankara; for he is associated with’ 
the reigns of two great kings of Gujarat, Jayasinha Siddharaja 
and Kumarapala. It does not, however, appear (as we once 
thought) that he was a southern Jain or he received his inspira- 
tion from the south. Indeed the Jain teachers of the south 
were all Digambaras, who, it may be admitted, carry the doc- 
trine of renunciation to all its logical demands. The Jains of 
Gujarat and Rajputana were and are mostly Svetambaras who 
allow two white clothes to their Munis; and Hemachandra was 
a Svetambara both as student and teacher. He was born in 
a Jain Vaisya family in Gujrarat and was given in early life by 
his mother to her Jain teacher who saw his great intelligence 
and his future promise. He became an Acharya and came to 
Anhilwad as the head of its Jain sanctuary. His birth is placed 
in 1084 A. D. and death n 1168 A. D. at the age of 84. He 
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signalised himself by his great works viz. his Sanskrit and 
Prakrit grammar, his Kavya Dvyasraya wherein the history of 
the Chalukyas of Gujarat themselves is told and illustrations of 
hisgrammatical rules arealso given and his Desi Namamala or 
dictionary of Desi or local (not Sanskrit) words. It is said that 
he was once taunted by a Hindu pandit that after all he used 
the grammar of a Hindu (Panini). He thereupon composed an 
exhaustive grammar of Sanskrit and Prakrit himself. The gram- 
minatical treatise was taken in a great procession laid on the 
temples of an elephant on which the author was himself seated 
and was deposited in the royal treasury. It was dedicated to 
Jayasinha Siddharadja and hence named Siddha Hema. Hema- 
chandra does not appear to have travelled through India, but his 
influence on Kum@rapala was so preponderant that he procured 
several privileges for Jains from him and had animal slaughter 
prohibited on certain days sacred to the Jains.* The prepon- 
derance of Jainism in Gujarat may be dated from his time, at 
least, the great respect which is paid tc the doctrine of Ahimsa 
in that land. 

In the Chauhan country also and as far north as the Sutlej 
Jainism seems to have spread during this period, so much so 
that almost all Vaisyas in Marwar may be said to have 
accepted Jainism. And these merchants of Marwar have 
carricd Jainism to the farthest parts of India by their 
sojourn therein for trade. In Malwa and Mewad too, under 
later kings though they themselves remained staunch Saivites. 
Jainism seems to have come into favour at this time, 
Examples of kings who favoured the Jains have been recorded 
in the several chapters of this history and it is not necessary 
to mention them here again. 


NEW VAISHNAVISM. 


In the rest of Northern India we do not find Jainism much 
in favour with the princes or the people though Jain Vaisyas 
were to be found all over the country. Neither under Gahada- 
valas, nor under Palas or Senas, do we find Jainism much in 


* Jains represent that Kuemarapala was converted to Jainism in old age by Hemae 
chandra and the date assigned is St, 1216 or 1159 A, D. But this does not appear probabje 
for.reasons given in chapter 7 Book VII. 
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favour. But though Jainism did not prosper in the middle nor 
in the east of Northern India, the revival of the feeling of Ahimsa 
was not less strong thete than in the west in this sub-period. We 
have seen that the religion of Buddha received fresh inspira- 
tion in Magadha from new teachers and some learned Buddhists 
went as usual on a preaching mission into Tibet and reformed 
that religion of peace in Tibet (p. 225). But more marked 
than this was the revival of Ahimsa doctrine in the appearance 
of new Vaishnavism. This new Vaishnavism appeared in 
Bengal at this time with the same intense regard for Ahims& as 
was exhibited by Jainism and Buddhism. Indeed new Vai- 
shnavism may be looked upon as Jainism tacked on to the 
old worship of Srikrishna, as Christianity may be described as 
Buddhism tacked on to Judaism. Buddhism was dead in India 
at this time except in Magadha. Buddha had been changed 
into an Avatara of Vishnu and Buddhists had generally turned 
into Vaishnavas. Naturally the respect for Ahims& came back 
with the force of a réturning tide; and Vaishnavism took 
up Ahimsa as it had never done before. The Bhagavadgita, 
no doubt, preached Ahimsa long before the rise of Buddha 
himself but the Ahimsa of the Bhagavatas was reconciled as 
evidenced by the Mahabharata with Vedic religion of animal 
sacrifice by the doctrine that slaughter in Vedic sacrifices was 
no slaughter. But the slaughter of animals in propitiation 
of the Deity was plainly indefensible and was always the 
weak point of the Vedic religion as of Judaism and both 
Jains and Buddhists assailed it with success on this point 
and their preachers generally scored victory over Hindu or 
Vedic opponents. New Vaishnavism, by taking up the 
doctrine of Ahims& more rigidly than before, disarmed the 
Jains and thus succeeded in appealing to the common people 
by returning to their old god Vishnu in the form of Srikrishna 
and by stopping Vedic sacrifices with animal slaughter. This 
new Vaishnavism not only stopped animal sacrifices but 
further adopted the Jain doctrine of abstaining from meat diet. 
From the Indus to the Brahmaputra this new Vaishnavism 
became predominant at this time (1000-1200) and animal 
slaughter and animal food was renounced by Vaishnavas. 
Even now in the Panjab Vaishnava food means meatless food. 
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It does not appear that this new Vaishnavism came from 
the south or was due to the teaching of the Vaishnava Bhaga- 
vata Purina. Nor was its rise due to the teaching of Sankara 
who was a thorough supporter of the Vedic ritual. Whatever 
the influencing cause in Northern India, it was certainly not 
the Bhagavata Purana, the date of which, we have elsewhere 
shown, could not be earlier than the tenth century A. D. 
And we find in Kashmir history king Avantivarman (855-884 ) 
a thorough Vaishnava of the new type, prohibiting totally the 
slaughter of animals in the kingdom of Kashmir (see Vol. I 
p. 221) as in the old days of Meghavahana. The Buddhist love for 
Ahimsa returned again in the ninth century and Avantivarman 
used his political power for establishing Ahimsa, being himself 
a devout Vaishnava. The imperial Pratihara Bhoja was a 
Parama Vaishnava (Vol. II p. 109) as also his grandson, though 
we are not quite sure if they were of the type of Avantivarman 
i. e. total abstainer from animal food and prohibitors of animal 
slaughter. The Gahadavalas were worshippers of Lukshmi 
or Sri who is invoked in their inscriptions in the beginning 
and also of Damodara. They were practically Smartas as 
they are described in iascriptions as MaheSvaras but they are 
also always described as worshipping Vasudeva at the time of 
making land grants. In Magadha, the Palas were Buddhists and 
therefore thorough supporters of the doctrine of Ahimsa. 
but even there we find a queen hearing the whole Mahabharata 
recited to her. In Kastern Bengal the Senas were in the beginning 
devotees of Siva but Lakshmanasena, their most noted king, 
became a Parama Vaishnava and he must be taken to be a 
perfect supporter of the doctrine of Ahimsa. He himself must 
have abstained from flesh, though we have no evidence to 
hold that he prohibited animal slaugher in his kingdom. His 
Vaishnavism appears to have come from Jagannatha in Orissa 
where the new Vaishnavism became dominant at this time 
for reasons we shall sketch lateron. Thus in Northern India 
at this time, Jainism in the west and Vaishnavism in the 
north and east became predominant with their doctrine of 
Ahimsa as their prominent tenet. 


But though this new Vaishnavism and Jainism were at 
one on the doctrine of Ahimsa, they unfortunately differed 
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most strongly on the question of asceticism. The Hindu world 
has also swung alternately between asceticism and epicuri- 
anism, the philosophy of self-mortification and that of self- 
indulgence. Srikrishna’s life practically preached the doctrine 
of the enjoyment of world’s blessings, though he always preached 
the value of the golden mean. His worship, however, soon 
drifted into what may be called for want of a better word, 
Epicurianism which appeared in Bengal and in Mid-India at 
this time and soon became popular. While therefore, the new 
Vaishnavism taught Ahimsa like Jainism, unlike Jainism it: 
taught the enjoyment of worldly blessings. The swing went 
naturally to the other extreme point of the swing like a 
pendulum and licentiousness became the leading feature of 
this new Vaishnavism. The cult of Radha worship does not 
appear to have yet arisen; for Radha is not mentioned even 
in the Bhagavata. But the amours of Krishna with the Gopis had 
become the leading doctrine of the Vaishnavas at this time; for 
even the Bhagavata the cuief new Purana teaching the Vaishnava 
cult, could not but depict these amours in their objectionable, 
character, concealed in later times under the allegorical 
cloak of Vedanta. For in the Bhagavata, a direct question is 
asked by Parikshit as to whether these immoral deeds of the 
great are an example to be followed by ordinary beings. Suka 
does not say in reply in the Bhagavata that these were mere 
allegories embodying the yearning of the human soul for the 
Supreme Soul; but straightly answers that the teachings and 
not the actions of great men are to be followed. The Bhaga- 
vata, therefore, plainly held these-amours to be not only 
historical, but also unworthy of being imitated, The Racha 
cult was, however, a natural outcome ofthis belief in the 
amours of Srikrishna, as the human mind can not be satisfied 
without assiging one woman as the object of greatest love and 
we find Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, a court-poet of Lakshmana- 
sena, describing at this time in most enchanting tones the 
amours of Krishna ana Radha who is still an adulteress. 

We are not concerned here with the further development 
of the Radha cult wherein she becomes a wife of Krishna; as 
this belongs to a period later than 1200 A. D. In the’ days of 
Lakshmanasena this Radha cult was just rising and probably 
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the Vaishnavism which came to Bengal in his days from 
Orissa was without Radha. But that it was full of lascivious 
teaching can not be denied. As we have said above, the Hindu 
mind had swung at this time towards Epicurianism from 
asceticism and the extreme prosperity of the Hindu kingdoms at 
this time tended in the same directions and we have already 
adverted to the popularity of the Alamkara Sastra at thi time. 
This is a question which has to be carefully sifted yet; but we 
have no doubt that the Vaishnavism of Bengal and Orissa of 
this time fully countenanced the legends of the amours of 
Srikrishna and the Gopis, and in general placed enjoyment above 
asceticism.* Though Vallabha and Chaitanya had still to 
come and to debase or refine this amorous aspect, the seed was 
sown at this time. This epicurian aspect of Vaishnavism 
coupled with its Ahims&i must have appealed more to the 
people than Jainism and thus prevented the Spread of the latter 
in Northern India. 


New Vaishnavism also appeared in the South at this time ; 
but it was devoid of this debased feature. It took up of course 
Ahims4& and disarmed Jain criticism. It, however, supported 
asceticism. It further accepted the revelation of the Vedas and 
the priesthood of the Brahmins and the Varnasramdharma 
and thus appealed to the orthodox sentiment of the people. It 
also opposed the philosophy of Sankara which left little room 
for the practice of devotion which was a dominant doctrine of 
Vaishnavism from of old and for this purpose had to put anew in- 
terpretation on the Upanishads,the Bhagvadgita and the Brahma- 
sutras, the sacred philosophical books, so to speak, of the ortho- 
dox. A new powerful Vaishnava teacher arose at this time in 
the South. The Tamil land always was, even according to 
the Bhagavata Purana, the stronghold of Vaishnavism and 
Vaishnava saints or Alavars sang the praises of Vishnu there 
from of old as the Saivite saints the Nayanars sang the praises 
of Siva. But Vaishnavism had to be supported by a new philo- 
sophy opposing that of Sankara and Ramanuja came forward 
at this time to do that work. His life is well-known and is 
well-given in Dr. Bhandarkar’s “Vaishnavism”. He was 


eee ee 
* The obscene figures sculptured on the temple of Jagannath built by Chodaganga at 
this time (1150 A. D.) cam have no other explanation, 
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born in 1017 A.D. and he first studied under an Advaita 
(Sankara ) philosopher, Yadavaprakasha, at Kanchi. Being 
dissatisfied with his teaching, he applied himself to the study 
of the Prabandhas of the Alavars and “drank in their spirit of 
devotion.” He succeeded Yamunacharya as a Vaishnava teach- 
er at Srirangam near Trichinopoly and did his life’s work 
there by writing his Bhashyas on the three sacred books above 
mentioned. The Chola kings of his time were Saivas and they 
wanted him to renounce Vaishnavism. He thereupon took 
refuge with the Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana in Mysore 


who was inclined towards Jainism (1096 A. D.) and converted 
him to his faith. 


The teachings of Ramanuja spread in the south and in later 
centuries were taken to the north by his future follower Rima- 
nanda. “His Vaishnavism is that of the old Pancharatra system 
combined with the Narayana and Vishnu elements. The most 
prominent name of God with him is Naraéyana and the name 
Gopala Krishna is conspicuous by its absence (p. 57)". Raméa- 
nuja’s system is free from the debased cult of Radhaé. He 
takes up no doubt the Bhakti doctrine of the Bhagavadgita 
but it is reduced to the form of a continuous meditation on the 
Supreme Soul. He hasgivena Brahmanical form tothe traditional 
doctrine of devotion wherein Sidras-are not regarded as capable 
of attaining highest Moksha. But in the later school of Rama- 
nuja from Ramdnanda, the Siidras asserted themselves (ditto). 
Thus though Ramanuja stuck to the orthodox doctrine about 
the sanctity of the Brahmins, his northern school gave it up 
and removed its objectionableness on the ground of caste, though 
it did not give up Varna altogether. 


NEW OR VIRA SAIVISM. 


While this new Vaishnavism in different forms was thus 
developing in opposition to Saivism in the east and the south 
i. e. in Andhra and Tamil land, Saivism was again asserting 
itself in Karnataka in the rise of the Lingayat schism at this 
‘very time. It was in fact a strenuous re-assertion against 
Jainism which for a few years suddenly strove to obtain mastery 
ovenit in northern Karnataka under the Kalachiri usurpation, 


a frantic effort so to speak by Saivism to regain its lost ground, 
53 . 
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Before we give the history of this neo-Saivism, we must give & 
short summary of the history of Saivism‘itseif from the beginning 
as we gave the summary of the history of Jainism which it 
supplanted, in order that the Lingayat schism may be 
properly understood. 


Saivism is no doubt as old as the Vedas, Rudra being 
praised even by Rigvedic Rishis both in his terrible as well as 
his grasious form as Siva. When the Vedic philosophers 
developed the idea of a supreme God of which all other gods 
were manifestations, and when the thinkers of Upanishad days 
evolved the Para Brahman doctrine, there was a division among 
the Vedic worshippers. Some raised Vishnu to this highest 
position while others adopted Siva as the highest God, though 
the predominant opinion seems to be in favour of Vishnu. 
(See aftiadararaz (9 (qs: qzq: Ait. Ar.). The identification of Siva 
with the Para Brahman appears to be a later idea, as it is not to 
be found in the oldest ten Upanishads but is to be found 
distinctly first in the later SvetaSvatara, This difference of 
opinion was bound to arise since, as stated before, every religion 
in its growth splits itself into two stems (like a tree ), these 
again giving rise to several branches. Vedic Aryan religion 
thus in the post-Vedic period divided itself into .Vaishnavism 

-and Saivism. Saivism appears to have, however, become the 
religion of the commonalty as the common people are more 
afraid of ghosts and demons, as also of the terrific aspects of 
nature ; and Rudra Siva was early considered to be the god of 
demons and of diseases. Moreover, the phallic worship of the 
aboriginal people, to which there are plain allusions in the 
Vedas, was identified with Rudra worship in the post-Vedic 
period ata very early date; much earlier than Dr. R. G. Bhandar- 
kar is disposed to assign to it (p.115). For non-mention, as 
we have often insisted, is not conclusive proof and because 
Patanjali refers to images of Siva and not to the Linga form, or 
because the coins of Wema Kadphises give on the obverse the 
human figure of Siva, it cannot follow that Linga worship} was 
not known in their days. The plain reference to linga worship 
as the worship of Siva in the Mahabharata shows that it was 
already orthodox about 300 B.C. Of course, Siva was then as 
now worshipped in both forms namely a human form with five 
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heads and the Linga form. But the Linga worship became 
popular especially as it soon assumed a highly philosophical or 
esoteric meaning in which its original idea was entirely lost. 
Even now Linga worship is nowhere associated with any 
obscene idea. This esoteric blending of Aryan and Non-Aryan 
worship made it the worship of the common people at a very 
early period. 


Saivism like Vaishnavism also early developed its own 
separate philosophy and the Pasupata philosophy is referred to 
in the Mahabharata along with Pancharatra and Sankhya, 
Yoga and Vedanta. (Indeed knowledge is therein said to be 
five-fold as above ). The Vedanta Sitras of Badaréyana (150 
B.C.) also refute both the Pancharatra and the Pasupata tenets. 
What these doctrines were we are not able to find at first hand. 
They are quoted by Sankara in his Bhashya or given by 
Madhava in his Sarvadarshanasangraha. There are many 
Saiva Agamas but they are of recent date. All Saiva sects 
believed strongly in asceticism and Hiuen Tsang speaks of 

aiva monks residing in Siva temples. These appear mostly 
to be followers of the Agama of Lakuliga,'a famous Saiva philo- 
sosher probably of the sixth century, who arose in Gujarat (at 
Kayavatara Tirtha in Broach District ), They are described 
minutely even in inscriptions as well of this sub-period as of 
the previous sub-period. Their names end usually in Siva or 
in Rasi (e. g. Harita-rasi, the guru of Bappi Rawal). They 
had also an apostolic succession and in one inscription the 
saintly line is described with: as great fulness as the kingly 
line. But the questions vital to our inquiry remain unsolved. 
We do not know whether these ascetics were Brahmins only or 
belonged to all castes, whether the Lakulisa Agama accepted 
the sanctity of Vedic sacrifices with animal slaughter and 
whether it prohibited animal food. The Sivatantrika works 
have to be studied carefully for the elucidation of these points 
and with our limited knowledge of them it is difficult to express 
a definite opinion. No work of Lankulisa himself has yet been 
found.* But it is very probable that the different Saiva sects 
allowed all castes to become ascetics of their order andfor them 


ee C+ 


* The Panchadbyazyi of Lakrulisa is not yet found though references to it’are-numerous 
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at least they prohibited animal food. But forlay devotees, it 
does not seem that Saivism insisted on vegetable food as 
Vaishnavism did and it is for this reason that Saivism was the 
general religion of the common people and especially of all 
heroic Rajput families which came to the front in the seventh 
and eighth centuries by opposing the onward rush of the 
Mahomedans. The great deeds of Bappa Rawal in this connec- 
tion were inspired by his saintly guru Haritarasi. The other 
Rajput kingly families also, as we have seen, were followers of 
Saivism during the past sub-period and even in this sub-period 
with a few exceptions. Such was the religious condition of 
the country generally and of Kuntala especially under the 
later Chalukyas who were staunch Saivites, when Jainism 
suddenly made headway under the Kalachiri usurpation. 


Though the accounts of the Jains and of the Lingayats as 
given in their Basava Purana differ, certain central facts are 
common to both. Basava the founder of the Lingayat sect was 
a Brahmin who was for some time even minister to Vijjana, 
the Kalachtri commander-in chief of the Chalukyas who had 
just usurped their power. Basava appears to us to be himself a 
great reformer and thinker and we differ, with due deference, 
from the view of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar that Basava was 
“merely a strenuous supporter of an existing sect” called 
Aradhya. Basava’s doctrines are so distinct and novel that he 
must be considered the founder of a new sect. The Basava 
Purana in effect expresses this view when it represents that 
Basava was an Avatara of Nandi sent by Siva to establish 
Siva worship which according to Narada had disappeared from 
the land. He may have taken some tenets from an older sect 
called Aradhya; but he certainly gave it a new and a distinct 
turn. His maternal uncle Baladeva was the minister of the king 
before him and he himself became minister after his uncle’s 
death. It is said that his sister was married to the king while 
the Jains represent her tobe a mistress of the king. It seems 
that the latter is a misrepresentation; and it is probable that 
Basava, not being a believer in the caste system, must have 
had no objection to this Pratiloma marriage. This itself shows 
that Basava made a most pronounced departure from old 
practice, Basava and the king who was a Jain must both have 
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had a contempt for the caste system believed in by the 
orthodox ; but their religions differed on other:most vital points 
and naturally brought them into violent conflict. Basava spent 
large sums from the treasury on Jangamas or Lingayat 
religious men. The king thereon denounced Basava who fled. 
There are discrepant accounts as to what happened thereafter. 
But certain it is that Vijjana was assassinated by a Jangama 
(1167 A. D.). Thus began the feud between the Jains and the 
Lingayats. The Kalachiri usurpation was short-lived being 
supplanted by the Chalukya Somesvara, the rightful king in 
1182 A. D. But the Lingayat sect spread in Kuntala or 
Southern Maratha country rapidly and finally almost drove 
Jainism out of the Karnataka country. 


We must advert here to the peculiar doctrines of this new 
Vira Saiva or valiant Saivite sect which enabled it to drive 
out Jainism. In the first place Basava adopted Ahimsa as his 
main doctrine and thus satisfied the popular trend of opinion 
which was now entirely in favour of nonslaughter, and removed 
one vulnerabie tenet of Hinduism which Jains successfully 
attacked. He also denied the Varnasrama Dharma, another 
Vulnerable point of Hinduism. He denied that Brahmins had 
any special sanctity and affirmed that every one was entitled 
to attain the highest goal. The Vaishnavas of the South could 
not give up the ancient varna system of the Hindus and: stuck 
to it. But Basava boldly came forward to abandon caste and 
in his days intermixture between Brahmins and even Chandalas 
took place. He even denied Sany4dsa and Tapa and thus going 
beyond the Jains scored a point over them and every one, he 
preached, must live by his own toil and never beg, not even the 
Jangamas, their priests. Basava is thus almost the first Indian 
thinker who preached the dignity of labour and stopped all 
beggary. He alone preached that only Kayaka (work) led to 
Kailasa. He insisted on a strictly moral life for all men with 
perhaps greater success than Jainism and Buddhism; for the 
Lingayats as a community eschew all frivolity and generally 
lead a highly moral life, Lastly, he stuck to the old Linga 
worship of the common people and did not thus disturb their 
god. Of course Basava had to infuse a higher esoteric meaning 
into the symbol and to insist upon his followers wearing con- 
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stantly upon their person the sacred Linga. He:had done away 
with the Brahmanic thread and he substituted for the same a 
silver thread with Linga attached to it. Having denied the 
Brahmins and the caste system, Basava had naturally recourse 
to the language of the people in which to preach to them. Ba- 
sava cared not to copy the Jains in carrying on disputations 
with orthodox pandits in the Sanskritlanguage; but spoke pithy 
words of advice and doctrine in the Kanarese which have become 
the scripture of the Lingayats. For this reason also, Basava’s 
sect secured victory over the Jains and even over the orthodox 
in the view of the common people. To the present day, among 
the agriculturists and the trading population in Karnataka, the 
Lingayats are in preponderance from his time. 

It does not concern us to detail the various philosophical tenets 
of the Lingayats as compared with those of Ramanuja or Sankara 
for which the reader may refer to the learned treatise of Dr. 
R. G. Bhandarkar on Saivism. But we may mention that the 
Lingayats after denying caste, as usual with Hindus, developed 
a sort of caste system in which the Acharyas and the Jangamas 
are Brahmins so to speak, the later being married. The Pan- 
chamas also consist of other castes though they are few in 
number. The Lingayat sect as a social reform is very much in 
favour of women who have the same Upanayana ceremony as 
men in early age, who are not compelled to observe untouch- 
ability in their monthly sickness and who are believed to be as 
capable of attaining the highest goal (SAmarasya) as the men. 
The sect have prescribed a Gayatri of their own (Om Namah 
Sivaya) and have also a gotra-pravara system of their own. 
They are total abstainers from flesh and wine. 


NOTE-—RICE ON VIRASAIVAS AND THEIR AFOSTLES. 

We give the following extract from Rice's History of Kanarese Litera- 
ture in connection with the Lingayat sect and its founder Basava and 
other aposies (pp. 49-55), The Virasaivas (stalwart) are distinguished 
from three other Saivas viz: 1 the Samanya and 2 Misra who worship 
Vishnu as well as Siva and 3the Suddha Saivas who worship Siva only 
but do not wear lings. The distinctive peculiarity of Viragaivas is that 
they (both men and women) always wear on the person a small stone linga 
in a silver or wooden reliquéry suspended from the neck. The Jangamas 
or Lingayat “‘religious’’ wear it on their head. The investiture with the 
linga like Upanayana is the most sacred rite of childhood, 
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Basava taught that men of all castes and even outcasts were eligible 
to epier the Lingayat sect. Other peculiarities are that they do not cre- 
tate their dead but bury them ; and they permit the remarriage of widows. 
Their scriptures consist of 28 Saivagamas. Sivagita is also highly placed. 
Their lesding doctrines are ashtavaranam and shatsthala, Reverence is 
paid to 63 encient saints (Tamil), only eight of whom are ViraSaivas. 
Among the later saints are Basava and his chief discirles. Their principal 
Matha js at Chitaldrug in Mysore territory. 


Basava the reputed founder of the sect was an Aradhya:Brahxin. In 
his childhood he resided at Kappadi at the junction of the Malaprabha and 
the Krishna where was a Siva shrine named Sangame$vara. Here he be- 
came conscious of a call to revive the Virasaiva faith. When his father-in- 
law and maternal uncle who was a minister to Bijjala died he was called 
to succeed him. His sister Padmavati was married to the king.- He had ' 
another sister whose son was Channa Basava his greatest disciple. In 
concert with bim he began to propoucd his new doctrine and. new mode 
of worshipping Siva. Having charge of the kivg’s treasury, he spent large 
sums in supporting the Jangamas. A Brahmin minister named Man- 
chana accused him of embezzlement. The king tried to arrest him but be 
fled and being joined by his adherents defeated the king who was compelled 
to re-instate him. 


Of what followed there are different accounts. The Lingayats say 
that the king wanted to put out the eyes of two Lingayat devotees when 
Basava cursed Kalyan, directed one of his discriples to kil] the king and 
retired to Sangamesvara where he was absorbed into the Linga. The 
Jains say that Basava sent the king a poisoned fruit and fled to Ulavi at 
the foot of the Western Ghats whera he was besieged by the king’s son 
and in despair he threw himself into a well. 


To Basava are attributed prose wcrks (in Kanarese) expositcry of the 
Lingayat faith viz. Shatsthala-vachana. Ralajnana-vachana, She ta challra- 
vachana, Rajayoga-vachana and Mantra gopya. 


His chief disciple was Channa Basava who is considered even higher 
than Basava, being looked upon as an avatara of Siva himself. As Basava 
was engrossed in state business, the religicus movement was largely under 
his direction. It is said that after his uncle's death he was admitted to 
the royal favour. Other leading associates were Madivala Machayya, 
Prabhudeva and Siddharadma of whom wonderful stories are told in Channa 
Basava and other Puranas. 


Thus during this sub-period, Jainism spread in the west 
and Saivism in the south and Vaishnavism in the east and even 
in the north as far as Kashmir. These two again were divided 
into several sects which developed different philosophical 
systems with their different concepts and different terminologies, 
so that the intellegentia of the country was torn by conflicting 
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views on metaphysical questions. These schisms not only adopted 
different gods as the supreme deity but further represented other 
deities as subordinate to their highest God. Along with the 
two dominant schisms Saivism and Vaishnavism, the worship of 
Durga and Ganapati also developed their philosophies and 
Agamas and separate modes of worship in which these gods 
were represented as the highest. These schisms probably also 
belong to this sub-period though we have no definite grounds 
to hold this. The social changes effected by these different 
schisms were also various and the lay followers who could not 
fight on high philosophic questions fought on minor points 
such as the supremacy of this god or that god or such questions 
as the sacred character of Brahmins, the necessity of nudity for 
monks or the fitness of women to attain salvation. The Hindu 
world was thus divided into different and differing sections 
which often warred with one another; and thus lost national 
strength for which unity of religious beliefs is an essential 
qualification. And the one point on which these differing 
schisms were unanimous was the Ahimsa, doctrine; they all 
discountenanced, if not actually prohibited, animal slaughter 
and animal food and tnus added to the weakness of the Hindus 
for national defence. Even the new Saivism of Kashmir 
propounded by Abhinavagupta and Kallata* appears to counte- 
nance Ahimsa for otherwise it could not have prospered in the 
reign of the thoroughly Vaishnava king Avantivarman men- 
tioned in the beginning. It may, however, be admitted that 
the generality of people in Northern India and in Maharashtra 
were followers of the old Sm4rta religion in which all the five 
gods of Hinduism were treated as equally great. But in the 
south and the east Saivism and Vaishnanism which had 
together supplanted Jainism fought with each other with 
great animosity and kings used their political power for the 
suppression of worships other than their own. We have 
seen how a Chola king called upon Ramanuja to declare that 
Siva was the highest God. Evento this day this animosity 


* In Vol. I (p. 221) we said that we did not know who this Srikallata (said by Kalhana to 
be bora in the days of Avantivarman for the salvation of the country) was and that we 
surmised that he was a Vaishnava writer. It appears, however, from Dr, Bhandarkar's 


Saiviem that he was a Saive ‘philosopher but he must have been as above stated an | 
advocate of Ahimsa, 
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between even the lay followers of Saivism and Vaishnavism 
continues in Karnatak, Andhra and the Tamil land, the 
religion and philosophy of Madhva-a religious philosopher 
of the 14th century-adding a third party to the contest. 


We were surprised to come across an attempt to combine 
the two antagonistic worships of Siva and Vishnu made by 
Vijayasena of Bengal in his Deopara inscription (E. I. p. 307). 
He was a Saiva but the Vaishnava cult was probably spreading 
in Bengal from Orissa and his grandson Lakshmanasena, as we 
have seen, became a Parama Vaishnava. Vijayasena, therefore, 
may have thought of combining the two worships, by combin- 
ing the two gods Siva and Vishnu in the same image and in 
the temple he built and properly called PradyumneSsvara, he 
placed an idol which was composed of Siva and Vishnu joined 
together. The description of the idol given in this inscription 
is as follows: ‘‘We bow tothis image called Pradyumnesvara 
wherein both the husband of Lakshmi! and the husband of the 
daughter of the mountain reside and play in unity in which 
the two goddesses standing between their lords have somehow 
caused an obstacle in the carving of one undifferentiated body, 
The decoration of the Destroyer of the world is formed by a 
spotted silken cloth serving as the elephant’s skin and the big 
necklace on the chest as the big serpent, sandal-wood paste as 
ashes and the string of sapphires in the hand as the rosary of 
Rudrakshas the Garudamani being the Gonasa and the string 
of pearls as the necklace of bones”’.* This description shows to 
our mind that the same idol looked as Siva and Vishnu. 


Vijayasena was a Kshatriya from Deccan Karnataka and 
curiously enough this unifying spirit was exhibited in Maha- 
rashtra itself in the new Vaishnava cult which arose about the 
end of this period in the worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur. 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar thinks that this worship came from the 
south and that the word Vithoba is a Kanarese form of Vishnu. 


* sefisgeaamefiaanzasiow mgtaregaterater Teas 
witsgageacan Raaneat sreaat: Brat saqcafarasasret sacs: 
em Padieaa eatenyaeiitia: aravsaigren wiateaertes 
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But the Vithoba Yaishnavism was entirely different from the 
Vaishnavism of Ramanuja. And the Prakrit form of Vishnu in 
Bengali and Ooriya is also Vishthu.* But the Vaishnavism of 
Pandharpur is different from the Vaishnavism of Bengal also. 
It has no lascivious aspect. It entirely eschews ail reference to 
Gop!s. Even Rukmini appears in Pandharpur at a later time. 
The Vishnu idol at Pandharpur is unaccompanied by any 
female deity. Its form is also unique, having both hands 
akimbo and it has a linga on the crown of its head. Who put up 
this idol is yet undiscovered as Pundaiika the first devotee of 
Vithoba is a mythical person. The historical references given 
by Dr. Bhandarkar show that originally the place was holy on 

scount of Vishnu idol only. The Bhimarathi is mentioned in an 
inscription of 1249 A.D. This leads us to believe that the 
Vithoba of Pandharpur must have been there about a hundred 
or at least fifty years before. In a stone-inscription in 
Pandharpur itself dated 1270 A. D., Bhanu, a son of Keshava 
is recorded to have performed an Apto.yama sacrifice in which 
“crowds of people and Vithal and the gods were gratified.” 
(Bhandarkar Vaishnavism p. 81-88). Panduranga is a name of 
Siva according to Kemachandra. and there is a temple of 
Siva at Pandharpur which pilgrims have to visit first, before 
visiting Vithoba. The Vitthal worship at Pandharpur is again 
unconnected with any philosophy and is a purely devotional 
worship as developed by Namadeva (1270 A.D.) and Jnanesvara, 
the oldest leading Vaishnava saints of Maharashtra. The 
temple of Vithoba was built from subscription raised all over 
Maharashtra as appears from the Chauryasi-stone-record in 
the temple itself of about 1300 A.D, Though the Vithoba cult 
developed in Mahdrashtra in the 13th century, it came into 
Pandharpur probably about the end or the middle of the 12th 
century} in the sub-period treated of in this volume. Strangely 
enough it was devoid of all animosity against Saivism or 
against the Vedic religion of sacrifice and has no connection 
with any philosophy Dvaita or Advaita. It further does not 


® The Kanarese form is Bittideva, 

t+ The Mahanubhava cult arose in Saka 1185 or 1£63 A. D, after this sub-period in 
Maharashtra itself no doubt with asceticism and complete renunciation of caste added 
to Ahimsa and the Bhaktt of Dattatreya added to that of Vishgu, It bas connection 
with the later history of the Deccan and its fall, 
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renounce caste though people of all castes are admitted into 
this cult and are all equal before God and absolution through 
devotion is open to all, male or female, Brahmin or non-Brah- 
min. It truly carries on thus the pure Bhaktiyoga doctrine of 
the Bhagavadgita. 


It is unfortunate that these attempts at unifying Saivism 
and Vaishnavism did not catch and that Hinduism remained 
and remains split into two main schisms. It is not possible to ask 
Hinduism or Jainism to give up Ahimsa as it is but the logical 
outcome of their spiritual development. It is difficult also to 
decide whether monism is true or dualism and nothing is lost if 
people agree to differ on the question whether God and the world 
are oneor are two. But surely, Hinduism ‘can give up the 
* controversy whether Siva is greater or Vishnu. Yet a Chola 
king persecuted people for believing that Vishnu was greater 
and Adhiradjendra called Krimikantha by the Vaishnavas 
destroyed a Vaishnava temple on the Chidambaram hill (I. A 
1912). Attempts were made by later thinkers like Tulasidas, in 
imitation of the plain attempt of the Mahabharata, to reconcile 
the two worships, the animosity between which seems to be as 
old as the Mahabharata, by showing that Siva praises Vishnu 
as the highest God and Vishnu praises Siva asthe highest (see 
Upamanyu Akhy4na in the AnuSasana Parvan). But an attempt 
may also be made in the wake of Pradyumnegvara by combining 
tha two gods in the same idol orlike the idol of Vithoba in 
Pandharpur having a Siva Linga on its head, s Siva Linga may 
have an image of Vishnu carved or fastened on its top. If such 
attempts at combining the two worships are systematically 
made, this split in Hinduism can be made up and one cause of 
weakness among the Hindus at least can be removed. 


NOTE 1—DiFFERENT VIEWS ON MOKSHA OR ABSOLUTION. 


There wes a diversity of opinion among the Hindus and even the Jains 
as to who were fitted to attain Moksha or final deliverance from rebirth. 
Of course every religion has an idea of Moksha or absolution differing 
in its form; but in other religions there is no disqualification for any 
particular class of people. Al-Beruni says on this subject (Chap. 1X 
Vol. Ip. 104). ‘The Hindus differ as to who will attain Moksha. Some 
believe that only Brahmins and Kshatriyas will attain Moksha as they 
alone can study Veda. But others say that every one is entitled, as Vyasa 
sais, ‘Learn the twenty-five and you will be liberated whatever your reli- 
gion may ba’. Again the Bhagavadgitad states that “even women, Vaisyas 
and Sudras will come to me if you follow me. What then Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas”. Al-Beruni’s knowledge of the subject is clearly accurate. 
Anciently it was believed that only through Veda Moksha could be achieved. 
This is not unnatural as Christians also believe that final beatitude can 
be attained only through the Bible and Mahomedans believe that it can 
be attained through the Koran only. The Upanishadic Aryans developed 
the further doctrine that Moksha could come only through Sanydadsa or 
renunciation and this idea was taken up by Buddhism and Jainism. 
(Christ seems to have taught the same doctrine). As women and Stdras 
were debarred from both tue study of the Veda and Sanyasa, they were 
believed to be unfit for attaining Moksha. The liberal yet orthodox 
Bhagavadgita preached the new doctrine of Bhakti or devotion and held 
that although women and Stidras (Vaisyas were also added to these) could not 
study Veda or do Sanydsa like Erahmins and Kshatriyas according to the 
orthodox view, they could approach God through devotion and attain to 
final beatitude. Vyasa laid stress on knowledge only as believed in Sankhya 
and preached “Know God truly -and you will be absolved”. The-liberal 
broad-minded view of the Bhagavadgita is indeed creditable to the thinkers 
of the time of Sri Krishna and Al-Beruni recognises it. But he attributes 
it tothe circumstance that Sri Krishna was himself a Stdra. Itis in- 
explicable how this wrong notion was entertained by Al-Beruni who had 
very accurate knowledge of the Hindu religious books. Shrikrishna was 
thought to be a son of Nanda who really was a Vaisya. But in Al-Beruni’s 
days, a Vaidya was little better than a Stdra; ; especially cowherds 
were Stidras and hence probably this mistaken idea of Al-Beruni about: 
the caste of Sri Krishna, In the present sub-period the Hindus appear to 
have still believed that Brahmins end Kshatriyas alone could attain 
Moksha. The Kshatriyas yet retained their right to the study of the Veda. 
But the theory grew later on that they were debarred from performing 
Sanyasa and hence Brahmins alone could attain final beatitude. 


The Vaishnava idea of final beatitude was different from the 
Vedantic but Ramanuja was a strict orthodox philosopher and it seems 
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to us that he insisted on Sanyaisa asa sine qua non for the attainment 
of Moksha. The Viragaivas or Lingayats had a different idea of Moksha 

their highest God being Siva; but they believed that every one including 
women could attain to Moksha i. e. to the service of Sivain Kailasa. The 
Euddhistic idea of Moksha was again different and their word for it was 
Nirvana; but they insisted on the:necessity of Sanyaaa which was open to 
allincluding women. The Jains originally were a little less liberal, as 
already stated, than the Buddhists and the Digambaras preached that 
Sanyasa in the highest sense was necessary for attaining Kaivalya. We 
have already mentioned the disputation which was held between a Digam- 
bara philosopher and a Svetambara, on this very subject at Dhar before a 
Paramara king, the former ho'ding that clothed monks and women were 
not fit to attain final deliverance. The idea of final deliverance from re- 
birth was common to all these different sections; but they differed as to 
the nature of Moksba and as to the persons who were fit to attain it 
as above and thus added to the state of religious disunion in the country. 


NOTE 2—RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN SOME PARTS, 


It may be noted that the kings of Northern India were tolerant and there 
are no instances of Saiva kings persecuting Vaishnavas and Hindu kings 
persecuting Buddhists or Jains or vice-versa. Indeed they were so 
tolerant that they also extended their liberality to the opposite faith. Thus 
Govindachandra a Parama Saiva made a grant >f6 villages to two Buddhist 
saints for the maintenance of Bhikshus in a Vihara in Jetavana (EK. I. XI 
p. 22). On the other hand, we find the Buddhist king Madanapala grantirg 
a village to a Brahmin for reading the Mahabharata to his queen who 
appears to have been a:Hindu. Indeed it may be remarked that in Northern 
India Saivites married Vaishnava ladies and Buddhists married Hindu 
ladies. One of the queens of Govindachandra, a Parama Maheévara, 
was a Buddhist princess. Jains and Hindus also intermarried and inter- 
marry even now in Northern India. The Gahadavala kings from their 
inscriptions appear to have teen very tolerant; for in the religious 
ceremony performed by them at the time of making gifts of land they, 
though M?heévaras, worshipped both Siva and Vishnu while other kings 
are described as worshipping either Siva or Vishnu only. 


Again inspite of the destruction of Hindu temples by Mahomedans in 
Northern India in this sub-period, the Hindu kings of Gujarat and Maha- 
rashtra, as also the people, wete tolerant enough to allow Mahomedans 
to build mosques in their towns especially on the sea-coast. Nay we find in 
Somnath itself a Khoja merchant from Hormuzin Persian gulf building a 
‘ Mijigiti’ (Masjid) with the consent of Parama Pasupatacharya Maha 
Pandita Mahattara Dharmamtrti and Abhaya of the Panch Kula while 
Malikdeva was the local officer in behalf of Arjunadeva Chalukya who 
ruled in Anhilwad. The Mijigiti was not only given land for its building 
but some bazars were assigned for ite maintenance by the Hindus and this 
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whole thing was recorded in a stone inscription drawn up in Sanskrit dated 
St. 1320, Valabhi 945, Sinha 151 and Hijri 662 with the usual imprecations 
against any one interfering with the Masjid and the gift (Bhav.Insc.p. 225). 
This speaks volumes of the tolerant spirit of the Hindus of Gujarat. We 
have already noted that Jayasinha Siddharadja personally inquired into 
the complaint of a Mahomedan about Parsis throwing down a Masjid io 
Cambay ‘and restoring it at his own cost ( E.II.). The Rashtra 
kttas again and even the Chalukyas before them, allowed Mahomedans 
to build Masjids in their territory, allowing Mahomedans to have even their 
own jurisdiction (Vol. II. p. 166). The Silaharas of Thana again addressed 
their grants to Parsis and Mahomedans who were settled in Sanjan and 
who appear to have enjoyed special rights. This attitude of the Hindus of 
Gujarat and Maharashtra and their kings is indeed fit to be extolled and 
specially noticed. There is no wonder, therefore, if the people and kings 
of these two regions were tolerant towards the Jain religion. We have 
already shown how the Chalukya kings of Gujarat in this sub-period and 
later the Vegbela kings gave encouragement to Jainism, honoured Jain 
Pandits and gave donations to Jain temples. Though the Chalukyas of 
Kalyan were not tolerant towards the Jain faith, the Silahara kings of 
Karhad, especially Vijayaditya, while they remained devotees of Maha- 
lakshmi of Kolhapur, were very liberal to the Jains and gave their temples 
and ascetics many villages (E. I. III p. 207). ,;Jainism probably spread 
both in Gujarat and the southern Maratha country during the reigns of 


these kings. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CHANGED ASPECT OF HINDUISM. 


In the previous chapters we have spoken of the ramification 
of caste and the change in marriage and other customs which took 
place in this sub-period of Hindu history. We have also spoken 
of the rise of new sects of Saivas and Vaishnavas in this sub- 
period which caused religious disunion in the Hindu society. 
We will speak in this chapter of other aspects of Hinduism 
generally and show how Hinduism assumed its modern form at 
the close of the medieval Hindu period and how essentially 
it differed from the Vedic form of Hinduism or what may be 
called Vedic Aryanism. It is impossible that Hinduism could 
have remained the same through the long period of 4000 
years which elapsed from the recital of the Veda-sanhitas by 
Vyasa down to the conquesu of Northern India by Mahomédans. 
Yet it seems that the Hindu religion still kept itself in touch 
with the religion of the Vedic Rishis. 


THE VEDAS. 


We will commence with the Vedas which were always 
looked upon as the revelation of the Hindn religion. Vedas 
were still learnt by heart especially by the Brahmins whose 
prime duty it was to preserve them. The following observations 
of Al-Beruni are important in this connection: “The Brahmins 
recite the Veda without understanding its meaning and in the 
same way they learn it by heart. Only a few of them learn its 
explanation and fewer still master its contents” (Sachan Vol. I 
p.128). This state continues to this day and there are very few 
Brahmins learned in the Vedas. The change from ancient or 
pre-Buddhistic times may be marked when almost every Brah- 
min and even Kshatriya and Vaisya had necessarily to study 
the Veda. Al-Beruni proceeds to state that “the Brahmins 
teach the Veda to Kshatriyas, but they are not allowed to 
teach it even to Brahmins. The Vaisyas and Sidras are 
not allowed to learn it.” The Vaisyas, as said before, having 
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turned Buddhists neglected the study of Veda and lost touch 
with it. The orhodox Kshatriyas still learnt the Veda and 
can learn it even now, though very few do it. But we have clear 
evidence here that the modern doctrine that there are no 
Kshatriyas in the Kali age had not yet arisen and Al-Beruni’s 
statement not only proves the acceptance of the existence of 
Kshatriyas but also their right to study the Veda in the eleventh 
century. The dictum auaigeaa: feaid: arose in the fourteenth 
century, according to our view explained in Vol. II (Appendix) 
and this is a further confirmation of that view. 


“The Veda mostly contains hymns of praise and treat of 
the various kinds of sacrifices to the fire which are so numerous 
anc difficult that you can hardly count them.” Even orthodox 
Brahmins at present do not know how many sacrifices these are, 
for, as we shall presently show, Vedic sacrifices became 
obsolete since Al-Beruni wrote his interesting account of India. 


“ They do not allow the Veda to be committed to writing, 
because it is recited according to certain -modulations. They, 
therefore, avoid the use of pen as it is liable to cause error. 
The Veda is consequently often lost.” There isno doubt that 
in consequence of this superstition a large part of Vedic 
literature had been lost already before the 10th century. But 
Al-Beruni gives the further information that not long before 
‘his time Vasukra a native of Kashmir, a famous Brahmin, 
undertook the task of explaining the Veda and committing it 
to writing, because he was afraid that the Veda might be 
forgotten. “He has taken upon himself a task from which all 
shrink.” Thus Veda was first written about 1000 A.D. in 
Kashmir for the purpose of commenting upon it, by Vssukra. 
We do not know whether this first Bhashya on the Veda survives. 
Of course it must have been utilized in the existing Bhashya of 
Madhava Vidyaranya composed in the south at Vijayanagar. 


VEDIC SACRIFICES. 


The religion of the ancient Vedic Aryans consisted chiefly 
of keeping the sacrificial fire and performing daily and occa- 
sional Vedic sacrifices. King Asvapati, in an Upanishad, 
speaking of the religiousness of his subjects said that “ there 
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was no householder in his kingdom who did not keep the 
sacrificial fire.” Things had so changed by this time that it might 
have almost been said of the subjects of any Hindu king that 
there was no householder who kept the sacrificial fire. 
Even Brahmins have now given up keeping the sacrificial fire. 
However, there were a few Brahmins ir Al-Beruni’s days who 
did keep the Vedic sacrificial fire. He records “those Brah- 
mins who kept one fire were called ‘Ishtins’ while those who 
kept three were calledjAgnihotris” (ditto p. 102). “If he besides 
offers an offering to the fire (performs a sacrifice higher than 
the daily one) he is called Dikshita.” We come across Dikshita 
and Avasthika as honourable epithets of Brahmins in inscrip- 
tions of this period. In modern days these epithets have becorre 
mere surnames. A few higher sacrifices are no doubt now 
and then performed throughout the whole of India especially 
in the south. But it may be taken that this Vedic mode of 
worship viz. the daily sacrifice in the household fire is now 
generelly in abeyance. 


OCCASIONAL SECRIFICES. 


But occasional sacrifices must then have been performed as 
now such as at the time of upanayana or of marriage. The cere- 
mony of the gift of land appears in this sub-period to have always 
been performed accompanied by a sacrifice in fire. Indeed in- 
scriptions of this sub-period recording grants of land always 
mention the elaborate religious ceremonies which were per- 
formed on such sacred and ceremonious occasions. The 
descriptions are indeed very interesting and show how all over 
India, Hinduism was practically a blend of Vedic and Puranic 
worships. The grantor king bathes in some sacred river ata 
well-known Ghatta or Ghat, offers Tarpana water to gods, 
mortals and the manes (a ritual enjoined in Vedic Sitras), 
praises the sun (also a Vedic worship), then worships Siva and 
Vishnu (Puranic deities) and finally offers oblations of ghee 
into the sacred fire (Vedic worship again); and then pours 
water on the hand of the donee consecrating the gift.* This 


* qaaat eet aaa aataasayaitia ada aiheieaTens 
aawanr wnaed rat ane eet Whaed gage gaat (I. A, XIV p. 103), 
Sometimes the mention of the worship of Vasudeva is omitted. 
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ceremony shows that the Rajput kings were not only orthodox 
Hindus but attached importance to and actually exercised the 
right of, performing Vedic sacrifices. But these sacrifices 
were always performed with ghee offerings as is often specially 
mentioned. It is remarkable that even Jains accepted gifts 
after such Vedic sacrifices for the greater validity of these 
gifts by Hindu kings. 
IDOL-WORSHIP. 


Though thus Hinduism was in this period and is even now 
a blend of Vedic and Puranic worships, the Vedic ritual such 
as Tarpana, Suryopasthana and Havana gradually declined in 
importance and the worship of the Puranic gods, Siva, Vishnu, 
Devi, and Ganega and even Sirya became the normal and chief 
part of Hindu daily worship. Whether idol-worship is coun- 
tenanced by the Vedas or not we will not stop here to enquire. 
But the Vedic Sitras do not mention worship of idols in the 
daily service of God. After the supprezsion of Buddhism 
which began in the denial of God and ended in the universal 
worship of Buddha’s images, Hinduism took up idol-worship 
with greater zest and it seems that the daily worship of small 
idols in every househoid came into vogue and was prescribed in 
the various nibandhas and works on religious practice. It is 
difficult to say whether the modern Panchayatana worship 
came into vogue at this time or was prescribed by Sankara in 
order to avoid the constant fight between worships of different 
gods. But certain it is that there were small images of 
different deities in every household at that time as at present. 
For the ceremony of worshipping Siva or Vishnu or both by 
kings when making land grants mentioned in inscriptions 
can not refer to worship in temples. The images worshipped 
must have been the images in the royal household. They were 
either images of metal or small unfashioned stones of a parti- 
cular appearance and with particular signs to be seen even 
now in Hindu households, which were considered to represent 
the different deities. This idol-worship in every household must 
have eventually thrown into the background the Vedic sgacri- 
ficial fire therein. 


Of course there were besides temples in every town ant 
village dedicated to different deities in which idols of stone ox 
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metal were placed and worshipped. Kings, queens, ministers, 
rich merchants and even mendicant Brahmin ascetics who 
secured large donations made in reverence to their holy 
character, vied with one another in building superb and 
stupendous temples to their tutelary deities, chiefly Siva and 
Vishnu and India was in this period full of such temples 
throughout its length and breadth. The idols placed in these 
temples were usually of stone, but these were sometimes 
of silver and gold and even of precious stones; and bigotry 
came to the help of opulent kings and merchants by prescrib- 
ing different merit and fruit to the construction of idols of 
different precious materials. Al-Beruni, probably quoting from 
Varahamihira, details this different merit as follows: ‘‘ The 
benefit of a statue made of precious stone will be common to 
all men and women of the empire. A golden statue will 
bring power to him who erects it; a statue of silver will bring 
him renown and one of bronze will bring him increase of rule, 
while one of stone will bring acquisition of landed property ”’ 
(ditto p. 121). Thus were rich kings and merchants prompted 
to make statues of gold and silver and even precious stone 
inviting marauders and conquerors to commit sacrilege. Al- 
Beruni, however, cleverly adds that the Hindus honour the idols 
on account of those who erected them and not on account of the 
material of which they are made. Thus a stone idol was as good 
as a golden one for the devotee and precious idols were useful 
only to the plunderer and the thief. In spite of the plundering 
of temples and the removal of golden idols by Mahmud, the 
Hindus, however, still continued to make golden idols and to 
decorate stone idols with precious ornaments during this sub- 
period as inscriptions already noticed prove. This rage of 
decorating idols still continues though perhaps the fashioning 
of golden idols is no longer in vogue. 


We have already described in Chapter VI-16 how idolatry 
had drifted into bigotry at this time in India. Tho idolatry 
of the Hindus was a mystery to the philosophic mind of Al- 
Beruni, though even he notices how the whole human race 
in ancient times including even the Arabs was idolatrous. 
There were, however, sober men in India, candidly admits 
Al-Beruni, who did not worship idols. While commenting on 
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the ludicrous views of the Hindus on the subject of idols, he 
states that these views were held by the common uneducated 
people. “Those who march on the path to liberation or who 
study philosophy and theology would never dream of worship- 
ping an image manufactured to represent God. We may not 
give the stories of AmbarlIsha and Narada related by him to 
explain how Hindus took to making idols; but it is necessary 
to detail the several famous idols in India described by him. 
First there was the idol of the sun at Multan “It was of wood 
covered with red Cordovan leather with two rubies for the 
eyes. It wassaid to have been made in the last Kritayuga 
(i. e. 43 lakhs of years before). Mahomed Kasim who conquer- 
ed Multan spared it as it was a source of great revenue. On 
the same place, however, he built a mosque. When Karma- 
tians occupied Multan, Jalam Ibn Shaiban broke the idol and 
killed the priests. He shut the mosque built by the';Caliphs 
and made the sun-god’s mansion his (Karmatian) mosque. 
When the blessed king Mahmud swept away the j;Karmatian 
rule, he made again the old mosque the place of the;Friday 
worship and left the Karmatian mosque to decay”. Thisis a 
very interesting account about the temple of the sun-god of 
Multan and the vissicitudes of its fortune. 


The information given in the next para of Al-Beruni-is 
still more important; indeed we must apologise to the reader 
for not having looked into this mine of information earlier. It 
is to be wondered how even Elliot did not come across this 
passage. It solves two difficulties which puzzled both Elliot 
and ourselves. Al-Beruni says(p. 117 Vol I Sachau) “At 
Thanesar there was in idol highly venerated by the Hindus, 
called Chakrasvamin. It is of bronze and is nearly the size of 
aman. It is now lying inthe hippodrome at Ghazna together 
with the Lord of Somnath which is a linga of Mahadeva. The 
Chakrasvamin idol is said to have been made in the time of 
Bharata as a memorial of the war of that name,’. Now this 
statement solves two mysteries. The name of the idol of 
Thanesar given as Jagasom by later Mahomedan writers is a 
plain misreading in Persian of Chakrasvamin which must be 
® Vishnu idol and not a Siva one. Secondly, although Utbi 
does not relate Mahmud’s expedition to Somnath, this state- 
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ment of Al-Beruni recorded in 1030 A. D. and therefore almost 
a contemporary statement, removes all doubts about the truth 
of the Somnath expedition. 


These idols superstitiously believed to be fashioned thou- 
sands or even lakhs of years before must have been highly 
venerated and must have also been invested in the popular 
mind with miraculous powers. Riches consequently flowed 
into Multan and Thanesar which, therefore, eventually invited 
destruction on themselves. 


Al-Beruni refers to one more famous idol viz. that of 
Sarada in Kashmir visited even by Sankara. The other famous 
idols in India of which we have historical mention were 
the Siva-idols in Kashi and Ujjain, the Bhailkasvamin idol 
(Vishnu) at Bhelsa, the Vishnu idol at Jagannath (p. 268) and of 
Vithoba at Pandharpur and the Mahalakshm! idol at Kolhapur 
(p. 293), not to speak of the Siva idols at Kanch! and Ramesvar 
referred to by Al-Beruni himself. We have already spoken of 
the Devi idol at Kotkangra and the idols at Mathura and 
Kanauj described vaguely by Utbi as destroyed by Mahmud. 


Varahamihira’s Brihatsamhita is by name quoted by Al- 
Beruni here with regard to how the idols of different gods were to 
be fashioned. Two or three interesting points may be first noted 
which appear from this quotation. First, it is doubted by many 
if there were temples of Rama before Ramananda; but Varaha- 
mihira refers to idols of Rama, son of Daésaratha and as 
Al-Beruni quotes this statement, it shows that there were idols 
of Rama certainly from the 6th to the 11th century A. D. 
Secondly, idols of Vishnu are said to be with eight, four and 
two hands, and in these, different weapons or things are to be 
placed. The idol of Vishnu with two hands has to be made with 
conch in one hand and as drawing water by the other; a descrip- 
tion which is rather strange and which does not apply to the idol 
of Vithoba at Pandharpur. Thirdly, there were idols of Baladeva, 
of Pradyumna, of Samba, of Brahma, of Indra, and Yama, of 
Revanta son of the sun, of the sun himself, of the seven mothers, 
of Bhagavat! and lastly of Vinadyaka* with the elephant’s head 


— 


* Hanuman though not mentioned here must have been worshipped in this period 
as we find his figure stamped on coins of the Chandellas ( p, 181), 
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or a human body.” All these except the last two have latterly 
gone out of fashion. We, however, ourselves saw in the Baija- 
nath temple in Kangra at the entrance an idol of Ganesa 
with six hands with weapons in the several hands as described 
by Jnadnesvara in his famous Marathi commentary on the 
Bhagavadgita. This Baijanath temple has images of different 
gods carved on the outside of its walls and its pinnacle which 
are so charming and so true in detail to the description of the 
different Ayudhas, Parishadas and Vahanas of the several gods 
that they are worth studying. This temple was built about 
1200 A. D. as an inscription in it records. 


“The worshippers of these idols kill sheep and buffaloes with 
axes (Kuthara) that they may nourish themselves with their 
blood.” This is a strange observation, perhaps taken from the 
Tantric worship of Devi and not from actual observation. 
With regard to the pujaris of the different gods, Al-Beruni 
gives the following information: “To the idol of Vishnu 
are devoted the Bhagavatas, to the idol of the sun the Magas, 
to the idol of Mahadeva, “anchorites with long hair, who cover 
their skin with ashes, hang on their persons the bones of dead 
people and swim in the pools”. (p. 120). This observation is 
supported by inscriptions of the period, especially with regard 
to the worshippers of Mahadeva. Thus in the Badaun inscrip- 
tion (E. I. I p. 64) there are two Saiva ascetics described at 
Jength. The first named Varmasiva was an inhabitant of Ana. 
hilpatana who in his boyhood, while in the Deccan country, 
removed an idol put up by the Bauddhas and who in later age 
by his austerities and learning became famous. He came to 
Badaun in his wandering and was placed in charge of a Siva 
matha built by one Rulha, a Divira minister to thd king of 
Badaun. The other ascetic was originally “a Brahmin in the 
Hariyana country (round Delhi) who gave up wealth and the 
world for the worship of Siva. His disciple a Gaudaja (of Gauda 
country) Brahmin with Vatsagotra having five pravaras and 
named IsanaSiva, was placed on the throne of ascetics by his 
guru after due trial. He built a fine Siva temple, with a high 
pinnacle in that city of Bharata with the help of the same 
minister Rulha to the king of Badaun and the temple was 
given in charge of the first ascetic”. From this description 
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Saivite ascetics appear to be both Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
and they followed the same severe austerities and pious mode 
of life. The non-Brahmin ascetic was usually entrusted with 
the worship of the deity in Siva temples, as is the practice 
even now. Many inscriptions speak similarly of Saivite 
ascetics being placed in charge of temples. Thus the Bhera- 
ghat inscription of Alhanadevi speaks of a Lata ascetic* being 
placed in charge of a Siva temple built by her (E. II p. 52); 
and two Siva temples built by a Brahmin ascetic of the Vatsava 
gotra and by Gangadhara a pious and learned Brahmin of 
MadhyadeSa are mentioned as placed in charge of Saiva ascetics 
in EB. I. IT (p. 52 and 41). 


MATHAS. 


These anchorites whether Saiva or Vaishnava lived in 
Mathas which were usuaily built alongside of the temples. 
Hiuen Tsang has recorded that Saiva anchorites and Jain or 
Nigrantha ascetics lived in their res; ective Mathas and temples. 
The institution of Mathas is thus as old as 600 A. D. un- 
doubtedly and was probably copied from the Buddhist Vihdras. 
In this sub-period Buddhism disappeared except in Magadha 
and it is probable that Buddhist temples and Viharas were 
converted into Siva or Vishnu temples and Mathas. We-have 
however, distinct mention of Mathas being built in inscriptions 
of this period. E. I. II (p. 310) mentions a Vyakhyanagala also, 
and an UdydnaSala as builtjnear the Siva temple erected. Thus 
the temples provided halls for Vyakhy4na or preaching as well 
as Mathas for the residence of Tapasvis. These Mathas have now 
disappeared in most places excepting South India. At present 
we ordinarily see neither Vihadras for Buddhist Sanyasis 
nor Mathas for Pasupata Yogis or ascetics. 


AGAMAS AND TANTRAS, 


The different modes of worship of the different gods and 
the different modes of Tapas and Sanydsa followed by the 
different sects of ascetics gave rise probably during this sub- 


* HleeIa: TYTN regriasraageTa ay | 
qT Talfaraaer Tamara BAAN DAT: | 
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period to new codes called Agamas and Tantras which laid down 
provisions for such worship and asceticism. The Agamas 
were many but related to the special worship of the five gods 
of modern Hinduism. ‘There were sub-sects even under these 
five different systems and the forehead marks prescribed by them 
were also different, so as to distinguish one sect from another 
at first sight. The Vedas were called Nigama and this new 
scripture which was held more binding was called Agama. 
The Tantras were again similar treatises giving different modes 
of worship with Mantras and practices of a secret character. It 
seems that in these methods, both Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
stood on an equal level. The Vedic Tapas and Sanydsa was 
rescrved for Brahmins only but the asceticism of the Agamas 
was open to all Hindus apparently. It is necessary to study 
this Agama and Tantra literature, varied and vast as it is, before 
one can treat it historically and in detail. But it is certain 
that such scripture had come into existence even before 
Sankara’s time, as he seems to have had disputations with 
Pasupatas and others. But they grew into greater importance 
in this sub-period and various ascetics are described in 
inscriptions of this time. 


MULTIPLICATION OF CEREMONIES OR RITUAL 


The rise of this new sacred literature naturally led to the 
multiplication of ceremonies and ritual. Dharmaésastra was 
studied in almost every kingdom and elaborate treatises on 
ceremonies and ritual were composed by learned Brahmins 
and even kings. VijnaneSvara’s Mitaksharaé was the first 
detailed treatise of this period on Dharma based on YAjna- 
valkya Smriti; it was composed at Kalyan in the Deccan. 
King Aparadditya of Thana composed another treatise called 
Apararka. In Bengal Ballalasena himself wrote Danasagara 
on various danas or gifts and the learned men in the court of 
his son Lakshmanasena composed other treatises such as 
Brahmakarma-Samuchchaya. At Kanauj under Govindchandra 
also, Dharmasastra treatises were composed and lastly we may 
mention the voluminous work of Hemadri viz. Chaturvarga 
Chintamani composed about a hundred years after this ‘period. 
These will give us an idea of how modern Hinduism has gradu- 
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ally evolved from Pur&énas and Agamas and has changed the 
original simple aspect of Vedic Aryanism. For example we 
may refer to the simple ceremony at the obsequies of such a 
great king as Pratapavardhana described by Bana, noted at 
length in Vol. I (p. 98) and to the elaborate ceremony with 
many gifts and Sraddhas-described in the Garuda Purana. In 
almost all matters, ceremonies were multiplied; while new 
rituals and vratas came into vogue in relation to the worship 
of the five Purdnic deities which it is not necessary to detail. 
The daily religious duties of a Brahmin especially became so 
engrossing and detailed that very little time was left unoccupied. 
The occasional ceremonies were also multiplied. In place of the 
Vedic sacrifices, new sacrifices were prescribed with elaborate 
ceremonial, but without animal slaughter especially in 
connection with the worship of Vishnu and Devi. Rathayatras 
in connection with the Puranic gods came into vogue, perhaps 
in imitation of Jain Rathayatras. In short the worshiv of 
Puranic gods in accordance with new Agamas or the amplified 
Puranas threw into the background Vedic religious worship 
of the Vedic Sitras, though among Brahmins and Kshatriyas, 
these continued to be performed with added Puranic ritual. 


We give in a note the fast and festival days described in 
detail by Al-Beruni observed in the Panjab in histime. They 
are nearly the same as now, thcugh some have fallen irto 
abeyance. They relate to the worship of Siva and Vishnu chiefly 
and to the worship of Dev! and Sirya. There must have been 
added many new holy days as fasts or festivals after the time 
of Al-Beruni in accordance with the Agamas and Puranas. 
Indeed Al-Beruni’s list itself can not be considered as exhaus- 
tive ; sucn specially holy days are sometimes mentioned even 
in inscriptions and we have the mention of Govindadvadasi 
in a Kalinga grant (KE I. IV) The editor of the inscription has 
given the definition of this day* which contains certain 
astronomical peculiar conjunctions. Particular positions of 
the sun and the moon and the several planets in different 
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Nakshatras and constellations came in for special holiness also 
and added to the number of specially holy days. It is needless. 
to add that the number of Sraddhas also increased. We have 
the mention of the Kanyagata Sraddha in an insoription of 
Visaladeva of Gujarat dated 1254 (I. A. II p. 194). 


EXTENSION OF PURANA ‘LITE RATURE, 


Bastdes the riso of these sectarian Agamas and Tantras, the 
mediwval Hindu period was characterised by the amplification 
of the Purfina literature. The old eighteen Purdnas were again 
amplified by the addition of sectarian matter relating to the 
worship of the above mentioned five deities which are properly 
called Purdnic. The Purana glorify Siva and Vishnu, Devi and 
Ganapati and prescribe various vratas in propitiation of them. 
The worship of Siva was the most popular and ten Puranas 
are devoted to the glorification of Siva, four being devoted to 
that of Vishnu and twu each of Dev! and Ganapati.* Sun wor- 
ship probably lagged behind; but the addition of the Bhagavata 
Purfna in the 10th century A. D. gave great impetus to the 
worsh p of Vishnu. Different rituals and modes of worship of » 
these deities came into vogue. The several holy places in the 
whole of India in connection with famous idols of Siva, Vishnu, 
Devi, and Ganapati are emumerated and exstolled in these 
Purdnas. The Skanda Purana describes eighty-four Siva lingas 
in India, with Puranic stories in connection with the greatness 
of each linga. The holy places belonging to Vishnu, to Devi 
and to Ganapati are mentioned with appropriate stories in other 
Purinas. All this literature may be assigned to the first and 
second sub-periods till in the third sub-period we find the 
Puranas as they are today. 


RISE OF MINOR SMRITIS AND PURANAS. 


The neéde of these changed aspects of Hinduism and of 
the increase of ritual and ceremony could not be satisfied by 
the promulgation of Agamas and the extension of the eighteen 
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Purfnas. Hence minor Smrities besides the old eighteen 
conventional Smritis and new minor Purdyas besides the old 
sighteen were composed probably in this or preceding sub- 
period. We have shown elsewhere that the Bhagavata must 
have been composed in the tenth century. It would be an 
interesting study to sea how the minor Smritis and Puranas 
introduce new practices which came into vogue in the Hindu 
period, to see in fact to what time and place they oan be 
ascribed by a consideration of their contents. The literature 
is, however, extensive and its study is a matter of great 
labour; but it seems nearly certain that this literature arose 
ahout this sub-period, especially when wo find the mention of 
Kalivarjas in some of the minor Puranas and notably in the 
Aditya Purana. These Kalivarjas give us almost a complete 
idea as to how modern Hinduism has changed from Vedic 
religion of the Sitra period. The practices said to be prohibited 
in the Kaliyuga, as enumerated in detail in these Purdnay, are 
really practices which had gradually ceased during the long 
period which had elapsed from the Vedic Sitras (circa 1000 
B. C.) down to the end of the medizval period (circa 1200 A.D) 
and which could be easily found from a comparison of what 
modern Hinduizm allows with what the Vedic Sitras and 
even the Snritis sanction. This list gives us a c.mplete idea 
of the changed aspect vf modern Hinduism. Such transforma- 
tion required some sanction; the Kalivarja provisions, therefore, 
were enunciated as given in these new minor Puranas and the 
Nibandhakdras or writers of modern treatises on Dharmasastra 
quote them as authorities from these Upapurdnas. 


THE KALIVARJAS. 


A minute study of the Kalivarjas which we give in 
an Appendix will reveal to us the fact that some of these 
prohibitions came into vogue in this very sub-period, though 
some must have been introduced in older times. We have 
already shown that the prohibition of suicide by burning or 
leaping from a precipice referred to by Al-Beruni as a special 
provision must have come into vogue about 1000 A.D. For 
in the previous sub-period we have historioal evidence of 
devout Hindus destroying themselves by burning on & pyTé, 
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Kumarila himself in this way is said to have put an end 
to his life by ascending a pyre (700 A. D.) and Kumaragupta is 
also: described in an inscription (Vol. I p. 97) as burning 
himself to death in a pyre of cowdung cakes. So also the 
prohibition of marriage outside of caste or Anuloms Asavarna 
marriage clearly belongs to this sub-period, as we can be sure 
from the instance of Rajasekhara marrying a Kshatriya wife 
(circa 940 A D.). Again Sanydsa seems to have been prohibited 
during the Buddhist period as also Agnihotra. Both appear 
to have been resuscitated after Kumarila and Sankara; and 
they are still practised though by a very few Brahmins only. 
They are thus contradictory provisions in the Kalivarjas on the 
subject. Secondly, while some of the Kalivarjas are reasonable 
and clearly prompted by a sentiment of humanity, or moral 
purity such as the prohibition of cow-sacrifice (go-medha), 
horse-sacrifice (asvamedha) or human sacrifice (purushamedha), 
there are many prohibitions which can only be attributed to the 
growth of bigotry. The ideas of purity of caste increased 
so far among all castes and especially among Brahmins that 
not only marriage but food and even water was prohibited with 
any person outside the caste. Nay in some sub-sections of 
Northern Brahmins such as the Kanojias, water and food from 
a stranger but of the same caste is prohibited. In South India 
_ even tne shadow of an untouchable is looked upon as polluting, 
In the previous sub-periods ‘Brahmins could tike food from 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas and certain Siadras (Vol. II p. 183). 
This was now prohibited by a Kalivarja text. But interdining 
among Brahmins and Kshatriyas or Vaisyas does not seem 
to be prohibited by any text; but the practice gradually 
ceased, probably in this sub-period owing to bigotted notions 
of caste purity. 


PROHIBITION OF RECONVERSION, 


But the greatest harm caused by such bigotted notions of 
purity of caste was the prohibition of reconversion which came 
into practice even in Al-Beruni’s days and without any 
provision in the Kalivarja texts. It seems that Al-Beruni had a 
talk with some learned Brahmin on the subject:; for he clearly 
says that there is a penance prescribed for the purification of 
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persons “carried away into a Moslem country as slaves and 
returning” and he actually describes the penance; but adds 
that the Brahmin remarked that such persons were never 
taken back into the caste (Sachau,Vol. II p. 163). Such was the 
state of public opinion even in Al-Beruni’s days; it is needless 
to state that in the course of this sub-period and later this 
bigotted sentiment of the Hindus must have gathered strength 
and persons forcibly converted had no help but to remain in the 
religion forced upon them. ‘Once a convert always a convert’ 
became the maxim of intolerant Hinduism and we know that 
thousands of Hindus have consequently, most often without 
their fault, become irretrievably Mahomedans and Christians. 


NOTE :—AL-BERUNI’S ENUMERATION OF FASTS 
AND FESTIVALS. 


FAST DAYS. 


Al-Peruni describes Hindu fast days in detail. They belong to the 
Penjab and Kashmir. They are the same as now but there are important 
variations. He says (Vol. p. 175 Sachan) “ The 8th and 11th of the bright 
half are fast days, the 11th being s; ecially sarred to Vasudeva and they 
wake all night.” The Ekadasi fast as observed even now :is here properly 
described. The fast on the 8:h has practically disappeared. It was sacred 
to Devi; among Jains it is still observed. The Bhadrapada black Asbtami 
is described by Al-Be:uni as Jamnashtami. This shows that his months 
are firnimanta. “Ihe sixth day of Chaitra is holy to the sun” a fast day not 
now observed, as sun-worship has nearly disappeared now. ‘“Ashadha day 
with moon in Anuradl@ was observed as a fast day”, is not well understood; 
but tho Devaseyani Ekadasi is well described. Itisa fast day all over 
India now. ‘The Sravana full moon day was holy to Somnath.” It is not 
a fast dey now, but in Somnath on the sea-coast its importance must have 
been great as it is the Narali Pirnima day when the south-west monsoon 
gets spent and the sea becomes calm. ‘Agvina 8th is holy to Bhagavati, the 
fast is broken when the moon rises.’’ This is observed even now especially 
by women. “The 5th Bhadrapada is holy to the sun, Uis rays admitted 
through windows are offered incense and flowers”. This must have been 
a special day of Multan the famous sun temple of which has already 
been described. The wakening of Vasudeva day in Kartika (11th) is also 
mentioned ; its special importance when the moon is in Revati is not 
now known. “ It is also the first of the Bhishma Pdancharatra days of fast. 
Brahmins break fast on the second day.” This is also not generally known 
now. “The sixth day of Pausha iea fast day in honour of the sun.” This 
is the day preceding Rathasaptami.but they do dot fast now on thie day. 
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“The third day of Magha isa fast day for women, it is called Gauritritiys.” 
Al Beruni mentions more Tritiyas than one and AksbattritiyS is one of 
these as wil! presently appear. It is remarkable that Ramanavami fast is 
not mentioned by him. Frobably Kama was not much worshipped in the 
Panjab and perhaps this is so even now. 


FESTIVALS. 


We go on to describe the festival days mentioned by Al-Beruni (chap. 
LXXVI). “The second of Chaitra is a great festival day in Kashmir 
in honour of victory of its king over the Turks.” This probably refers to 
the vio ory of Lalitiditya the conqueror of Hindustan over the Tu’ks 
described in Vol. I (p. 211) as a memorable one “since this was a 
singular exploit of Lalitaditya deserving a prominent record in this history 
of Mediawval India.” “ Thellth of Chitra was the Hindola festival of 
Vasudeva and 15th of Chaitra was festival for women called Vasanta festival. 
Both theee are not known tous. The 3rd of Vaisdkha was Gauri Tritiya. 
*' On the 10th of Vaisakha Brahmins go out at the king’s comm:nd and 
sacrifice for four days.” This is a thing unknown to us and it is a festival 
which we have not been ab!'e to trace in Hindu treatises. The vernal 
equinox fe:tival is peculiar to the Panjab and still observed there, being 
oslied Vaiéakhi. * Jyeshtha Sudiba 15 is a festival day for women. ” 
“All peeacre days are festival days and on Savana 15 alms are given to 
Beahmirs.” “On Agvina Mahdoavami sugarcane juice is poured for 
Bhav&ni and kids are also killed.” “Tne 15:h of Aévina is dedicated to 
apdimals and they wrestle with one ano:her.” The Bh&drayads Pitrie 
paksha is also mentioned, especial'y the day when the moon is in Maghd. ” 
(This should have been called Aévina Vadya scsording to Purnimanta 
months). ‘“ The 3rd Bhadrapsda is observed by women who grow seeds in 
baskets and worship Devi at night.” The Ist of K&rtika is Diwali day 
when Balir&ja is liberated for one day by Lakshmi”. “The 3rd of Marga- 
Sirsha is a festival day for wimen. The 3rd of Magha is a sacrcd day to 
women and isa festival day fur them; women b:the in cold water the whole 
month.” “The full moon day of Falgun is the Dold feast for women; they 
make fires in villages.” “:The 16to of Falguo they call Sivardtri day and 
worship Mabadeva and remain awake the whole night.’’ This is s correct 
description of Sivaratri except for the number, which ought wo be 14:h. 
“ In Multan there is a special festival of the sun and it is cadled Sémba- 
pariydtea.” We recognise in the abuve many festivals which are atill 
observed which therefore are certainly as old as Al-Beruui (1030 A, D.). 


CHAPTER V. 
POLITICAL CONDITION, 


As described in Vol. II (p. 228) at the end of the 10th 
century India was divided, from Kabul to Kamrup and from 
Kashmir to Kumari, into several kingdoms, some large and some 
small which were ruled by despotic Hindu kings most of these 
being Rajputs. These kingdoms were so to speak. limited 
monarchies; for according to the modern theory of politics in the 
west, the sovereign has an unlimited power to legislate and a 
limited monarchy means a state where the monarch’s power to 
promulgate laws is limited by the power of parliament or 
popular assembly to legislate. In India, as explained in Vol. II 
(p. 225), the kings or even the people had no right to promulgate 
new laws or to alter or abrograte existing ones, all the 
necessary laws having been in the beginning gives by the 
creator to Manu the first king to guide him in the government 
of the people. This divine Smriti-msede law was followed in 
the different kingdoms of India and this set a limit to the 
despotic power of kings by preventing despotic administration 
becoming doubly oppressive by the addition of despotie legisla- 
tion. The several despotic kingdoms in India, thus, were really 
limited monarchies in this sub-period and were, therefore, 
generally well-governed and happy. 


The difference again, as noted in Vol. II (p. 226), in soil 
climate, and nature of land and the language of the people ard 
their provincial peculiarities made the existence of different 
kingdoms in the country, a normal and perhaps a necessary 
condition. And the kingdoms arising in this sub-period 
correspond almost exactly to the different divisions of India 
according to these circumstances. Thus Kashmir, U. P., Raj- 
putan3, Gujarat, Konkan, Malwa, Bundelkhand, C. P., Bengal, 
Telangana, Dravida, Kerala, Karnatak and Maharashtra 
were distinct kingdoms with territories naturally distinct 
throughout this sub-period. The only factor which was 
favourable for the evolving of an empire combining all these 
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kingdoms was the unity of race, religion and ancient tradition. 
But as in Medieval Europe under the Holy Roman Empire, so 
in Medieval Hindu India, the kingdoms did not coalesce into 
one empire for exactly the same reasons as in Europe. The 
idea of an Indian empire was, however, constantly before Indian 
kings, an idea which did not involve the destruction of sub- 
ordinate kingdoms but only their subjugation or nominal 
acknowledgement of the imperial master, the Samrat or 
Chakravartin as he was called. And all the wars among Hindu 
kings were usually waged with the object of establishing the 
imperial status. For imperial status was not considered as 
descending hereditarily from father to son but was considered to 
depend on actual power; and every ambitious and resourceful 
monarch in the different kingdoms might aspire to imperial 
honour and attain it by Digvijaya. RajaSekhara makes a curi- 
ous distinction between a Samrat and a Chakravartin and 
states that he who conquers Bhiaratavarsha from the southern 
sea is called a Samrat while he who conquers the country 
from Kuméaripura to Bindusara, beyond the Himalayas, a 
distance of one thousand yojanas is called a Chakravartin. 
The obvious difference is that Kashmir and Nepal are to te 
further conquered by a Chakravartin in the north and the Chola- 
Pandyas in the south. We, however, tind in this sub-period 
several kings of much smaller importance calling themselves 
Chakravartin. Thus a Silahara king of the 12th century called 
himself Konkana-Chakravartin: or emperor of Kcnkan only; 
and Lakshmanasena called himself saeqrmafasaqm: (Pro. Ben. 
V p. 467). Itis not unusual for high names coming down 
slowly in significance like the title Mah&arajadhirdja taken in 
inscriptions by many minor kings. But the title Chakravartin 
was well deserved by Bhoja of Malwa (1000-1040) whose word 
was respected even in Kashmir. Asoka and Samudragupta in 
ancient Indian history and Lalitaditya in medieval history 
were indeed Chakravartins according to the definition of 
Rajasekhara and in modern historty Aurangjeb. However in 
this sub-period, Chola, Chalukya, Gahadavala and Pala king- 
doms were ordinary empires or Samrajyas, as there were many 
feudatory princes under subjection to. each of them. 

We have already commented {p. 325) on the baneful effects 
of this struggle of ambitious Hindu kings to attain imperial 
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honour. Empire did not in Hindu political philosophy mean 
the annexation of minor kingdoms like the Mogul or British 
empire. Bhoja or Karna were Chakravartins without destroying 
conquered kingdoms and thus increasing their own territory or 
resources. This rivalry for imperial honour thus weakened 
the contending powers without strengthening the conqueror. 
Vigraharaja of Ajmer, however, seems to have annexed thea 
conquered kingdom of Delhi, probably because Anangapala had 
no son and consequently his power became equal to that of. 
the Gahadavalas of Kanauj and the rivalry between the Chau- 
hans and Rathods went on to the days of Prithviraj and 
Jaichand whose deadly animosity weakened them both and cone 
sequently led to their destruction by a third power. 


The different kingdoms subsistiug at the end of the last 
sub-period continued to thrive during this sub-period also with 
some notable exceptions. Most notable of these was the Panjab 
which fell at the beginning of this sub-period, as we have already 
seen, before Mahmud of Ghazni and was lost to Hindu India. 
We have discussed the causes of the fall of the Panjab elsewhere; 
but we may note here again one important cause viz. the 
absence of a strong and sufficient standing army. This was a 
feature of almost all the medizval Hindu kingdoms on which 
we have commented in Vol. II (p. 223). Hindu armies, as the 
Arab writer Sulaiman has testified, consisted chiefly of levies 
and auxiliary forces of the Samantas, paid by them from the 
revenues of the districts assigned to them. The Imperial 
Pratiharas of Kanauj in the last sub-period maintained a strong 
standing army but it appears that, like the Peshwas in later 
Indian history, the Pratiharas of Kanauj latterly neglected to 
maintain an efficient Huzur force and Rajyapala consequently 
was compelled to submit to the Turks, U. P. was saved, however, 
from being finally subjugated by Ghazni for two reasons, Ist, the 
incompetence of the successors of Mahmud and secondly, the 
conquest of the Kanauj kingdom by Gahadavalas. Their kings 
down to Govindachandra appear to have maintained a strong 
standing army consisting of foot, horse and elephant and as 
stated in an inscription already noted (p. 212), Govindachandra 
compelledithe Hammira to consent to a treaty recognising the 
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inviolibility of his frontier. The Pratiharas hereafter disap- 
peared as a ruling independent clan. 


The other ruling clans which disappeared at the beginning 
of this sub-period were the Rashtrakitas of the Deccan and the 
Chavadas of Gujarat. In both countries, new strong ruling 
clans were substituted which re-established the power of Maha- 
rashtra and Gujarat. In Bengal, the Pala power declined in 
this sub-period and a new power arose viz. that of the Senas. 
and divided rule in Bengal with the Palas, while in Dravida, 
the Chola power became ascendant and attempted a Digvijaya 
extending as far as the Ganges and even the Himalayas. Soon 
however, the Eastern Gangas established again a separate 
. kingdom ‘in Kalinga or Telangana and confined the Cholas to 
the Tamil or Dravida land. Thus practically the several 
divisions of India marked by distinct peculiarities of language, 
climate and soil were under distinct ruling families in this 
sub-period also and formed disinct kingdoms. Why these 
kingdoms, large enough as they were compared with the small 
kingdoms of Medieval or even modern Europe, did not deve- 
lop into strong countries or nations is the problem which a 
historian of Medieval Hindu India has: to solve. Small 
Christian kingdoms of Europe could withstand the onslaught 
of Arabs and Turks and preserve their independence while 
Hindu kingdoms in India, large though they were, finally 
fell before the Turks and Afghans at the end of this 


sub-period. 


The reason appears to be, as shown elsewhere, that these 
different Hindu kingdoms did not develop the sentiment of 
nationality under the influence of which even small states in 
Europe like Holland or Belgium, Hungary or Poland, have 
preserved their independence against the onslaught of Ger- 
many or Turkey for hundreds of years. There was a modicum 
of the sentiment of nationality no doubt in the Hindu states 
in‘the last sub-period, but even that disappeared in this sub- 
period “for reasons which we have to elucidate in this volume” 
(See Vol. II p. 227). The chief cause lies in our view in the 
solidification*of caste which took place in this sub-period as 
already described, 
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Various causes such as the growing ideas of purity of race 
and the adoption of vegetarian food by many communities 
under the revived influence of the doctrine of Ahimsa in this 
sub-period led each caste and sub-section of caste to isolate 
itself in food and marriage. The Hindu society consequently 
split up into hundreds of self-contained communities and thus 
lost its solidarity. The feeling of self-interest in the indepen- 
dence of the country as a whole was gone. Intermixture of 
blood by marriage in the previous sub-section kept up the 
idea of unity and interdining added its unifying quota of 
influence. Under the revived religious fervour of orthodox 
Hinduism again, it came to be considered that it was the duty 
and the privilege of the Kshatriya alone to rule. Indeed it is 
remarkable that all the different ruling families in India in 
this sub-period were Kshatriyas or claimed to be Kshatriyas. 
These ruling families, especially the Rajputs, formed them- 
selves into a closed group under the same influence of caste 
solidification; and lost touch not only with the other varnas 
but also with the agricultural Kshatriyas. ‘T'he political 
apathy of the people became, therefore, phenomenal. It was 
believed that the kingdoms belonged to the kings as their 
private property and if the Rajput kings lost their property, the 
people had only to transfer their allegiance to the next owner, 
whoever that may be. The rights of kings were to be defended 
by the ruling clan whose privilege it was to rule. .The peoples’ 
duty was to obey any king whom God chose by giving him 
success in battle. The feeling of nationality thus completely 
died ; and even among Rajputs, neither patriotism nor nation- 
ality remained but only the sentiment of loyalty. The Raj- 
puts forgot that it was their duty to preserve the independence 
of the people of the kingdom. The only sentiment that re- 
mained or was appealed to in the Rajput soldier, was that of 
loyalty or service of the master who paid him; and as shown 
elsewhere, the Rajput soldiers were ready to die even for 
their Mahomedan king and master when the rule of the Ghazna- 
vide Mahomedan kings was substituted for that of the Shahi 
Hindu kings of Kabul. It is, therefore, no wonder that the 
Hindu kingdoms of this sub-period were weak and that no 
national resistance was offered when the Rajput armies of 
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Prithviraj and Jaichand were defeated in single battles and 
these two heroic kings were killed in the contest. 


It is a pity that the keen intellect of the Hindus did not 
find out the true essentials of a state and did not evolve its 
true theory. But this is not to be wondered, as even in the 
west, the paternal theory of kingship was in the ascendancy so 
late as the eighteenth century. In India the same theory 
is propounded in its law treatises. It must be said, however, to 
the credit of Hindu kings, generally as of this period, that they 
always carried this parental idea into real practice and rarely 
oppressed their subjects by acts of wanton cruelty. The 
legend of the herb of longevity given by Ufi in his Jamiyat-ul- 
Hikayat (E. II. p. 174) is interesting in this connection and 
shows how Indian kings, in comparison with Mahomedan 
kings, were less oppressive and believed that tyrannical kings 
had their lives shortened by the curses of their oppressed 
subjects. Whatever the value of this story, it may be believed 
that the inspiring example of Rama, the ideal king of Ancient 
India was always before the Hindu kings and we rarely meet 
with mention of tyrannical kings in medieval records except 
perhaps in the history of Kashmir. The expenses again of Hindu 
states were very limited. The absence of standing armies 
and of foreign bureaucracies explains the inexpensiveness of 
medizval Hindu kingdoms and the generally less cruel Hindu 
temperament made even despotic kingdoms of medieval Hindu 
India well-governed and happy. They in fact secured internal 
and external peace with the minimum of taxation. It may 
seem paradoxical but it is nevertheless true that a despotic 
Hindu king in medizval times #as less expensive than a 
modern foreign bureaucracy. As we shall presently see, civil 
and military rule in mediwval Hindu kingdoms was much less 
costly than modern British or Mogul rule. Lastly, the Hindu 
kings had no legislative power and could not enact new laws 
or amend old ones or impose new taxes. Their zulum where it 
did exist was always personal. The common people were content 
to live under such limited monarchies and never consequently 
worked to obtain political power through popular assemblies 
as in the west. Moreover, popular assemblies also, according 
to the religious belief of the Hindus, had no power to enact new 
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laws or to alter or abrogate old ones. Even civil law and the law 
of offences and punishments together with even the nature 
and amount of taxation was laid down by the Smritis. Hence the 
need of peoples’ assemblies was never felt in Hindu kingdoms. 
The absence, however, of such institutions, coupled with the 
wrong theory of state wherein the king was looked upon as 
the owner of the kingdom and not the people, led to one baneful 
result viz. weakness of the sentiment of nationality which, 
completely dying in this sub-period, the Hindu kingdoms of 
India were easily destroyed. 


The king was thus not assisted in the administration of the 
country, by any popular assembly or constitutional ministers, 
but by ministers appointed by him and holding office during 
his pleasure. How many these were and what were their 
functions, it would be interesting to find out, not from Niti- 
Sastras (books on polity) whose dates of compositions are yet 
unsettled, but from inscriptions recorded in this subeperiod. 
And curiously, inscriptions usually recording grants of inam 
villages do contain the names of all the ministers as well as 
local and provincial officers. This list is generally most detailed 
in Bengal inscriptions and we find the following ministers 
mentioned therein: 1 Rajamatya 2 Purohita 3 Mahadharmé- 
dhyaksha, 4 Mahdsandhivigrahika 5 Mahdsenadpati 6 Maha- 
mudradhikrita (Great Keeper of the Seal) 7 Mahakshapatalika, 
8 Mahapratihara 9 Mahabhogika and 10 Mahapilupati (E. I. 
XIV p. 159).* The word Maha attached to these names showed 
that there were officers subordinate to them while they personally 
waited upon the king and were the head of their departments. 
(This word Maha was first added to these names by a Kashmir 
king Vol. I p. 209). Besides these there were the chief queen, the 
chief prince (heir apparent) and subordinate kings who are also 
mentioned in inscriptions; but these were probably not always 
consulted though the land grants required to be brought to their 
notice also. In Gahadavala grants we have mention of the fol- 
lowing officers: 1 Mantri 2 Purohita 3 Pratihara 4 Senadhipati 


© In Madanapala’s grant (J. B, LXIX p. 71) we have besides 1, 4,5,7,8, Mahasa- 
thanta, and Mahakumaramatya i. ¢. the great sardar and the great minister for princes. 
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° Bhandagarika and 6 Akshapatalika, besides 7 the Physician, 
8 the Astrologer and 9 the Master of the Household (Antahpurika). 
The Dita igs mentioned also and the queen and the Yuvaraja or 
heir apparent (Govindachandra’s inscriptions I. A. XVIII p. 15 
and E. I. IV p. 101). In a Chedi inscription of Karna are 
mentioned: 1 The great queen 2 The great prince 3 Mahamantri 
4 Maha-Sandhivigrahika 5 Mahamatya 6 Maha-Dharma- 
dhikaranika 7 Mahapratihari 8 Mahakshapatalika 9 Maha- 
bhandagarika 10 Mahdsdimanta 11 Mahapramattakari and 
12 Mahaésvasadhanika (E. I. XI p. 41). Unfortunately we 
have no mention of court officers in grants of the Paramara, 
Chandella and southern Chalukya kings. But as already stated 
(p. 247) Thana Silahara grants not only contain the mention, but 
also the consent-signatures, of 1 Mahamatya, 2 Mahasandhi- 
vigrahika, 3 Srikarana and two Bhandhagarikas. The Bhadan 
plates (E. I. XII p. 251) in addition to these, mention 1 Rajapu- 
tra 2 Mantri 3 Purohita and 4 Amatya. The chief minister is 
further described as ‘bearing the burden of the care of the 
whole state.’ From these descriptions not differing much from 
one another in the several states, we will try to find out what 
and how many ministers assisted the kings in this sub-period 
of medizval Hindu history. 


The chief queen and the chief prince as also tne physician, 
the astrologer and the Purohita or religious preceptor were 
persons of importance in every kingdom; but they were not 
ministers. The prime minister there was, but he was called 
Mantrin in some and Mahamatya in others. The word Mantrin 
means counsellor and Amatya means a constant attendant. 
The foreign minister or Mahasandhivigrika is there, ase also 
the chief revenue minister called Mahakshapatalika, ‘a word 
substitued in Thana by Srikarana or master of land register. 
The finances and treasury were under the Bhandagarika. The 
commander-in-chief was also there. In Bengal there was in 
addition the chief officer for elephants, the elephant arm in 
Bengal being maintained at great strength (in fact the kings of 
Bengal were called Gajapatis) and in other states there was 
the chief cavalry officer. It is curious to find no mention of 
the Chiof Justice or chief judicial officer. Probably the king 
himself decided such cases as came to the highest court with 
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the help of all these officers and assessors, as we will show 
later. The king was not bound to consult his ministers though 
he usually did so. In Thana, however, it seems that not ‘only 
was he bound to consult them but that the signatures of consent 
of his five ministers were necessary for the validity of land 
grants and presumably of other state orders. This was a 
practice peculiar to the Silahara kingdom of Thana. It shows 
the advanced nature of its administration, involving the doc- 
trine of the reponsibility of ministers. Or perhaps it may be 
that Thana being originally subordinate to the Rashtrakitas, 
important ministers were appointed from the imperial court and 
their consent was considered necessary to every important act 
and the practice continued even after the Silaharas became 
independent. This system, however, of mediwval ministry’ 
together with ministers’ names entirely disappeared in Mahome- 
dan times, so much so that when Hindu rule was revived under 
Shivaji, we have different names and functions assigned to 
ministers as we proceed to show in a note. 


NOTE—SHIVAJI’S ASHTAPRADHANA. 


One would expect to find the names of ministers in Hindu kingdoms 
of the 12th century used in the constitution of ministry created by Shivaji 
when he resuscitated Hindu kingship in the:17th century. But it seems that 
the Mahomedans of both Northern and Southern India had: so completely 
changed the whole system of administration that nothing remained of 
the medizwval system or nomenclature. This speaks highly of the inde- 
pendence and originality of the Mahomedan administrators. For even 
the British administration retains some names and features of the 
preceding Mahomedan or Maratha administration. How the names and 
functious of Shivaji’s ministers differ from those of ministers in mediaeval 
Hindu India will appear from the following. Shivaji’s Ashtapradhana 
or eight ministers were: 1 the Peshwa or prime minister, head of both civil 
and military administration 2 Senapati 3 Amatya 4 Sachiva 5 Man- 
tri 6 Sumanta 7 Panditarao and 8 Nyayadhiga. Amatya was revenue 
minister and Sumanta was foreign minister while Sachiva was privy seal 
or record keeper and Mantri was Private Secretary (Ranade’s Rise of 
Maratha Power p. 126). The name of the chief minister Peshwa was taken 
from the Mahomedans as people had been so completely accastomed to it 
that even Shivaji could not change the name and thought it fit to retain 
it. But the Mahomedans who succeeded Mediweval Hindu kings never 
thought it necessary to retain any old names. Perhaps Shivaji considered 
jt necessary to show to the people that he was as independent and power- 
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ful as the Bijapur Sultan and had his own Peshwa. The other names 
of ministers introduced by the Mahomedans such as Mujumdar, Surnis, 
Sabnis, Dabir &c. were changed and new Sanskrit names were assigned and 
associated with some different funccions. Mr, Shejvalkar in his paper pub- 
lished in the Quarterly of Itihdsa Sanshodhaka Mandala, Poona (July- 
Oct. 1923) has the credit of pointing out that the names of the eight 
ministers were taken by Shivaji from Sukranitisara with one or two 
exceptions,* viz. 1 Sumantra, 2 Pandita 3 Mantri 4 Pradhana 5 Sachiva 
6 Am&atya 7 Pradvivaka and 8 Pratinidhi. The Senapati was properly 
_put in place of Pratinidhi; but the functions of others were changed from 
those given by Sukranitisira. Thus “Sumantra was finance minister, 
but with Shivaji he became foreign minister. Am&tya was land minister 
but with Shivaji he became finance minister. Mantri was foreign minister, 
but he became household officer. Sachiva was war minister but he became 
Privy Seal.” (Shejvalkar). These details are perhaps not quite correct. 
It is'clear that these names and offices are quite distinot from the names 
and offices mentioned in medisval inscriptions. Even the Sukranitisara. 
does not give the names and functions which were in vogue in the 12th 
century A. D. and we are led to surmise that the Nitisara is a work written 
in Mahomedan times. Pandita is a new name entirely though the function 
was the same as that of the old Darmadhyaksha of medieval times. 
Pradvivaka isa name not retained by Shivaji but it was changed into 
NySyadhbiga a name not found in mediaeval times or even in Smritis. The 
Akshapatalika, the Sandhivigrahika and the Bhandagarika are names 
forgotten in the days of the Nitisara. Amatya has a new meaning and 
function assigned, while Sachiva is entirely a new name and is assigned a 
function for which strangely enough there was no distinct provision in 
medieval times. Thus the whole system of court administration was 
forgotten in later times. How local administration also underwent change 
of nomenclature will be seen from the next chapter. 


© gaa: qoedt Sat sera: afaaeaat t 
SAT: Welraee ta waits: era: u ( p. 75) 


CHAPTER VI. 
ADMINISTRATION. 


The nature of civil and military administration in all 
countries was practically the same, though slight variations 
existed. Its system has been well described in the Smritis as 
also in the different Nitisdstras and since the discovery of the 
ArthaSastra of Kautilya, we have got now a complete idea of how 
administration was carried on in so ancient a time as the days 
of Chandragupta Maurya (300 B.C.). The same system of 
administration with important changes continued through tne 
medizval Hindu period treated of in these volumes. We have 
already described the system in our first volume as it existed in 
the first sub-period (600-800 A.D.) and in the second volume 
as it obtained in the second sub-period (800-1000). We will 
here describe the system of administration which obtained in 
this sub-period {1000-1200 A.D.) and which, though practically 
the same as before, discovers several varations. Unfortunately 
Al-Beruni does not assist us on this subject as his treatise on 
India does not speak of the nature of civil and military admi- 
nistration in the Hindu kingdoms of histime. But the detailed 
deeds of grant of inam villages issued in this sub-period supply 
us as before with interesting information on the subject and 
we proceed to give the details of administration as they appear 
from these grants. It is strange to find, as we shall show later 
on, that this system of administration of medizval Hindu king- 
doms eutirely disappeared in Mahomedan times; and we find 
no trace of it in the revival of Hindu rule under the Marathas. 


THE EXECUTIVE. 


India remained divided, as stated before, into several 
kingdoms large and small, their number being given as fifty- 
nine in the Yewur inscription of the Chalukyas of the Deccan 
(I. A. VIII p. 18); probably this number is preserved in the 
number fifty-six of the Marathi poets of later days. The larger 
kingdoms such as those of Gahadavalas, Palas, Chalukyas and 
Cholas included several minor kingdoms which were feudatory ; 
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but these practically wielded independent power and must 
have been counted in the traditional number 59. The head of 
the executive in each kingdom was of course the king who was 
always a Kshatriya or Rajput and kingship descended here- 
ditarily. The most important branch of administration in 
@ modern state viz:—legislature, was absent in medizval 
Hindu kingdoms and the king was thus only the highest 
executive and judicial authority in the country as also the 
source of all honour and greatness. 

The chief queen or Pattamahishi* and the chief prince or 
Yuvaraja were important personages next to the king and 
appear to have had some executive powers in the state. They 
of vourse acted for the king in his absence or-during his illness 
as has been seen in some Gahadavala grants issued by them 
in Madanapila’s name (p. 214). From ancient times (vide 
Ramayana ) the Yuvaraja was appointed with great ceremony 
and a Gahadavala inscription mentions the appointment of 
Jaichand as Yuvaraja (E. I. IV p. 1%3). In some southern 
inscriptions, the name of the Yuvaraja, usually a brother, is 
joined in inscriptions. What the exact limit of his authority 
was cannot be determined. We have in the last chapter described 
the king’s ministers with their duties and designations. 

Proceeding to describe first the revenue administration of 
the Hindu kingdoms, we find each kingdom divided into what 
are now called Districts and Tahsils or Talukas, The Sanskrit 
words for thesé are sometimes different. In the north a district 
was called Bhukti while in Malwa and Deccan it was called 
Mandala and Rashtra respectively. But in the South we find 
no names used but the number of villages mentioned signified 
the district as well as the taluka. Even the Konkan kingdom 
is described as Puri-Konkan fourteen hundred.. The districts or 
divisions were often very large and their limits sometimes 
changed. Thus the Karahataka 12000 in Chalukya days included 
even Poona which is a very old town as a grant recently edited 
(E. I. XII) by Stein Konow shows. The mode of describing 
a portion of a taluka by the number of villages it contained 
is to be seen even in the north as shown later on. The 


® So called from Patta or golden band bound round the head of the queen who parti- 
cipated in the ceremony of coronation of the king. 
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Tahsil or Taluka was usually called Vishaya and its buun- 
daries rarely varied. The word Pattala a new word used in 
this period is, however, constantly found in U. P. (Gahadavala) 
grants, Its meaning or modern equivalent cannot be ascertained. 
These Gahadavala grants do not often mention the district 
but simply mention the Pattala which was really quite 
sufficient. In Sena grants in Bengal we have both Bhukti and 
Mandala mentioned, and in Pala grants we have Bhukti, 
Vishaya and Mandala mentioned, Mandala being subordi- 
nate to Vishaya. Ina Malwa record we have Mandala and 
Prati-Jagaranaka (a new word) while within it a smaller 
division is mentioned as the 48 of Vodasira (see Appendix). 
The town and the village was the last unit, except in Bengal, 
and there is no mention of a smaller division than these. 


The authorities entrusted with the administration of these 
several denominations were the Rajasthaniya (viceroy) for the 
Bhukti or province, the Rashtrapati for the district mentioned 
only in southern India grants, the Vishayapati or Tahsildar 
mentioned in almost all provinces and the village officer 
called Pattakila in Malwa only. In grants from northern 
India the inhabitants generally of the village granted as also of 
the adjoining villages are addressed and they are always 
described as consisting of Brahmins and others, the latter 
described further in detail as Kutumbi (from which the 
Marathi word Kulambi is derived, mesning the settled family- 
man agriculturist), Kayastha, Dita, Vaidya and Mahattara 
(Patel probably) down to the-“ Meda and Chandala” vide an 
inscription of Paramardin (Appendix) ; often they are described 
simply as Janapada. These named persons seem to have some 
duty, with some income assigned to them, in the village. 
There are besides many district officers mentioned such as 
Saulkika, Gaulmika and Tarika i. e. officer for customs duty, 
officer of gulma which very probably was a Police Thana and 
officer for navigation. In U. P. and Bengal much traffic, both 
passenger aud goods, was carried on by rivers and this was 
under a special officer. In Southern India, in places where 
rivers were crossed, there was a small tax to be paid to the state 
as also a fee to the navikas or boatsmen; these were also under 
an officer. There were separate Adhyakshas or superintendents 
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as they were called for state forests, as also for royal gosalas or 
cattie-breeding operations. Finally operatives or servants in 
emplcy under all these civil officers were called Chatas, the 
employees in the army being called Bhatas. All these persons or 
public servants required to know of inam grants of villages 
as they had their duties to perform in connection with them. 
For instance inam villages are in all grants declared as free of 
the entry of Chatras and Bhatas. No civil or military servant 
could enter them to purchase provisions or exact labour. 


The head of the village was called Pattakila as stated 
above in Malwa records and Gramapati in Gahadavala records 
and Gramakita or chief of the village in Gujarat and southern 
India records, the word Gramakita still surviving in the form 
of Gamot in Gujarat, Malwa, and Konkan. The village was 
self-contained. It had its guard, its messenger, its doctor 


ond its astronomer, also its scavenger and executioner or Meda 
and Chandala. 


The details of the rights given to aonees in the villages 
are explicit and are very interesting, showing that in non-inam 
villages such rights belonged to the state or the villagers 
themselves. In U.P. grants under the Gahadavalas, the right to 
the iron and salt found in the village was very important. Iron 
and steel were necessary for carpenters and soldiers while the 
sea being distant and means of conveyance difficult, salt was 
a precious thing in U. P. and the inamdar was entitled to all 
the salt that could be produced from saltish wells in the 
village. Very probably as stated in Vol. I, salt was taxed by the 
state and there was a special officer who superintended the 
income from salt-tax. The ditches and the unculturabl2 land, 
garta and ushara, were also valuable and belonged to the donce 
in khalsa villages; such land belonged to the state or the vil- 
lagers conjointly. The details of things granted in inam villages 
are interesting and discover the nature of revenue administra- 
tion in these medieval kingdoms. Thus in Gahadavala grants 
the detailed list of items granted are water, land, waste-land, 
stones, hills, river, forest patches, mango and madhika (Mahua) 
trees, iron, salt sources, “whatever is above and below” 
The mango and Mahua trees were important trees in U. P. 
and unless specially owned, they belonged to the state in 
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khalsa villages. So also were stone quarries and iron mines 
and salt wells, hills and forest patches.* But with iegard 
to the last we have furthe: to remember that there were 
certain portions of state forests which were open to the 
villagers for cutting firewood (see Vol. I p. 135) The further 
description in almost all grant deeds that the village is granted 
upto (including ) Trinaytti and Gochara which may be 
translated as grass meadow and cow-grazing-land, shows that 
every village had its pasture and cow-grazing-land and hence 
the supply of cow’s milk and of bullocks for ploughs was always 
assured. Grass meadows and cow-grazing-lands to which the 
cattle of the village had free access, are apparently not now 
reserved in villages. A grant of Paramardin dated 1166 
(Appendix) mentions even sugarcane, cotton and sana (juse) 
plants along with mango and Madhika trees. Apparently these 
were important products in Bundelkhand and are, therefore, 
specially mentioned. It does not, however, mean that in khalsa 
villages government had any rights in them. 


Turning now to the taxes levied in villages we find these 
mentioned in detail also as they were to be paid to the inamdar 
of the village. It is curious to note that the word Udranga 
which was in common use in the first period (Vol. I p. 132) is 
nowhere used now (except in agrant in Thana E. I. III p. 267). 
The expression generally used is Bhaga-Bhoga-Kara-Hiranya 
which to our view refers to the usual portion of land produce in 
kind (1/6 of the land produce)t and to the tax in money on profits 
of trade and manufacture (1/50 of profits) mentioned from ancient 
times in the Mahabharata and the Smritis. It, however, appears 
that in the kingdom of Kanauj under the later Pratiharas 
several minor taxes were imposed in addition, many of which 
it is difficult to make out. The list is as follows: 1 Kittaka 
2 DasSabandha 3 VinSatyaprastha 4 Akshapatalikaprastha, 
5 Pratiharaprastha 6 Akara 7 Turushkadanda and 8 Varava- 
jjhe (Basahi grant I. A. XIV p. 103). There are other taxes 
mentioned in other Gahadavala inam grants such as Kumara- 


® In plain Bengal there was not much forest and the small brushwood trees thus 
were important. These are specially mentioned in the word ‘Zhata and Vitapa 
included’ The word Zhata is Zhada of modern vernaculars. 


Tt This included on doubt other products besides corn such as flower, vegetable etc 
detailed in Vol. I p, 132, 
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gadiyanaka (1. A. XVIII p. 15) and Pravanikara (E. LIV p. 109, 
123). E. t. IX (p. 102) also adds the word “the permanent and 
temporary taxes such as Kumaragadiyanaka”. This indicates 
that the revenue administration under the declining Prati- 
haras became somewhat oppressive and the system continued 
even under the Gahadavalas. Turushkadanda, of course, as 
already explained, was imposed for paying tribute to the Turks; 
but perhaps this was taken as a precedent for imposing other 
minor taxes, a prastha or handful for the Akshapatalika or 
revenue minister, another for Pratihara or chamberlain, and 
so on. The tenth and the twentieth imposed, for what persons 
or purposes is not clear, remind one of the chowth and the 
tenth part (Sardeshmukhi) of the Marathas levied from Mogul 
dominions. All these were paid in kind. 


The money tax on sale and purchase and on profits on 
manufactured goods was taken at the Mandapika or toll house 
in every town and probably the bazar in every village. And here 
also besides the government tax of 1/59, minor taxes were im- 
posed for charitable purposes, and possibly for the benefit of 
certain persons. An interesting description of these taxes is 
found in an inscription in Kathiawar (Bhav. In. p. 187): “In 
the Mangalapura (Mangrol) Mandapika, on every cart loaded 
with corn 4 Karshapanas and on every ass-load 1/2, on every 
camel-load of betel leaves 1, ona cartload of such leaves i &c.* 
Some contribution was also made from the state daily income 
in the Mandapiké. Many of these details are not well 
understood now, but it is certain that the money tax was 
called Sulka and was levied at the toll house. 


Passing on to describe the revenue officers, we have the old 
name Vishayapati for the Tahsil officer in almost all grants. 
The Rashtrapati is mentioned as the District officer in Deccan 
grants while in Bengal grants he may be indicated by the 
Rajasthaniya. The Gahadavdla grants strangely enough do 
not mention these officers though for the Pattala there must 
have been a chief officer. In Malwa we have the name Man- 
daloi still surviving which is the Prakrit form of Mandalapati. 
Thus generally there was a revenues officer with name ending 


® There is 1 K. to be paid on every Dyiita or gambling. 
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in pati. He was probably not hereditary but removable at the 
will of the king or the chief evenue minister. It is worthy of 
notice that the names Deshmukh and Deshpande which were 
in use in the Deccan even in Mahomedan times and are still 
in use there, are not found in inscriptions of this period. Though 
they are Sanskrit and not Mahomedan names, they from this 
appear to have come into use in Mahomedan times. Further 
there is no officer corresponding to Deshpande who kept the 
record of the District in the medieval inscriptions. Record 
certainly was kept in the village as the village record 
keeper named Karanika is often mentioned in inscriptions. 
We have already shown in Vol. I(p. 1380) that Akshapatala, 
according to Kautiiya’s Arathasastra was revenue record hcuse 
and Akshapatalika was the head of the office in the village; a 
word which probably wes shortened and changed into Patta- 
kila of Malwa inscriptions. It is the origin of the modern word 
Patel or Patil. The head of the village is called in inscriptions of 
other kingdoms, gramepati (J. B. LXIX p. 71) or gramakita or 
simply Mahattara (the modern form of which is Mhatre in Kon- 
kan). The Patel was assisted in the village administration by 
the Karanika (keeper of register of tensnts), a word which sur. 
vives to this day as Karnika of Konkan, Kulakarni of the 
Deccan and Karanam of South India and called Kayastha in 
Northern India, see Parmardideva’s inscription (KE. I. IV p.). 
The other village servants mentioned in it are 1 Dita or 
messenger, 2 physician and 3 Mahattara (Patel) down to 
4 Meda and 5 Chandala. Among villagers there were 
Brahmins also who are usually particularly mentioned as in 
Paramiara inse. (I A. XVI p. 204) which simply addresses itself 
to ‘Vaishayika or Tahsil officers, the Pattakila and the country 
people (Janapada) Brahmins and other than Brahmins.’ For 
towns or Pattana there were special officers (E. I. IV p. 101). 
These village and town officers must have been hereditary 
as at present. 


Land was measured (Vol. I p. 133) and Nivartana (acre) 
is a word usually used. But sometimes the extent of the 
land granted free is given as cultivable with so many 
ploughs (I. A. XVITI p. 15). The Naihatti grant of Ballalasena 
(E, I. XIV p. 159) -gives not only in very, great detail and 
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precisiun the boundaries of the village granted (which are 
ubintelligible but which detail fae nature of land record) 
but gives the whole ares of the village in number of Unmana 
er measures ( not properly. understandable ), as also total 
produce (again not understandable) and the income in money. 
This is, strangely enough, very small being 500 old Kapardikas. 
If Kapardika means one fourth of an anna, this means an 
income of about eight rupees. But we must remember that 
money value then must have been much greater than now 
and again apparently this was only the cash income of the 
village, the greater income being in kind (1/6th of grain 
produced). The sale and purchase of land as also of inam 
villuges appears to have been allowed, as we find the fact 
expressly stated in the femra plates of Paramardideva 
(E. I. IV p, 153).* These transactions were probably registered 
as they could be verified from official records (see Vol. IT p. 239). 


It must be noted that documents, especially state docu- 
ments, must have been drawn up with care and ceremony ; for 
we find the land-grants inscribed on copper signed and sealed. 
The grantor king usually signed the deed himself using the word 
Svahasta or‘ my hand’. This signature must have been made 
originally on the Bhurja-leaf paper and then copied on the 
copper plate. Sometimes instead of signature, the grantor king 
wrote at the end the words ‘Mangalam Mahdaérih’ (auspicious 
and prosperous) and sometimes added his signature also as in 
I. A. XIV (p. 349). The land grant was proclaimed on the spot 
before inhabitants of the village granted and surrounding 
villages by special state officers; and their names are 
mentioned at the end in every copperplate grant. Some grants 
are terse as in Malwa while others are very detailed and write 
a great deal of the family history of the grantor as in Bengal, 
(there are instructions in Smritis as to giving this history). 


Among other revenue departments, the Sulka or tax on 
merchandise and manufacture was the most important and 
there was & Saulkika (modern Sayar officer) in every Vishaya. 
There was also a Tarik (officer for river crossings), also an 
officer for mines Akara, for breeding operations of cows, buffaloes 


* amramaed Saat ara 7 SAR sAeqr | 
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and sheep (J. B. LXIX p. 71). Bengal inscriptions usvally 
contain a detailed list of officvrs which include a Kshetrapala 
(officer for fields), Prantapaila (protector of state boundaries), 
Kottapala (officer for forts) besides the above (ditto). The 
list shows that the revenue administration in Bengal (and 
presumably in other states) was as detailed and organised 
as in modern times. 


It would be interesting to see what coin was in use and of 
what value. The Dramma and the Dinara are constantly men- 
tioned, the former usually of silver and the latter of gold. Dramma 
is Dim of Mahomedan times now only remembered.* Its value 
was probably equal to four Rupees (Vol. II. p. 242). Rupeeis a 
word which appears in an inscription in Kathiawar of the laut 
period (ditto). In Thana we have mention of Drammas. In 
Konkan there is a mention of Malavara Nishka(Bombay J.R.A.S- 
IX p. 241). Malavara is Malabar and it appears that the Nishka 
varied in weight and value in different countries as rupee did 
in Mahomedan and Maratha times. Nishka is a golden coin 
mentioned even in the Mahabharata. Of lesser coins we have the 
mention of Karshapana which is probably the equivalent of the 
modern anna, the very word anna being prvbably its abbreviation; 
and next of Kapardika which was { of it probably. It would have 
been most instructing if we had anywhere the mention of the 
total revenue of any particular state in money value; so that 
not only the value of medizval money but also the income of 
medizval kingdoms could have been determined by compari- 
son with present figures; but unfortunately we have not come 
across any such statements. 


JUDICIAL. 


The next, and according to Hindu ideas the most impor- 
tant, function of the state is the Judicial, The Hindu king 
from the most ancient times personally dispensed justice to his 
people and sat in court every morning to hear suits (Manu). 
In his absence the Pradvivaka (judge) acted for him. In 
medizval times the same practice obtained as may be seen 
from the Rajatarangini (Vol. I. p. 206). There is no mention 


* The Mogul Dam was acopper coin and not a silver one and 40 Dams made 
one rupee. 
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of the Pr&dvivaka, however, among officers of the court in 
inscriptions and as stated befcre the king probably always 
himself dispensed justice with the aid of his ministers and 
sabhyas or assessors, according to Smriti rules. The officer 
named Dandanadyaka mentioned in almost all inscriptions was 
the magistrate in the district. He awarded punishments 
when the accused was tried in his court before; himself and a 
jury. According to Smritis there is no difference between civil 
and criminal proceedings. All civil and criminal cases came 
under certain heads and in each the losing party was punished 
with fine and in cases of heinous offences imprisonment, muti- 
lation or death. ‘The police and the jail were probably under 
tue Dandandyaka and there were co-ordinate officers with him, 
named Dandika and Dandapasika (Bengal. J. R. LXIX p. 71). 
There was also a special officer in each district for catching 
thieves and robbers called Chauroddharanika. Hindu law and 
Hindu states attached great importance to the ferretting out of 
thieves and robbers and these were mercilessly punished when 
caught red-handed, having always their left hands cut off. 


Minor criminal cases were always disposed of by village 
Panchayats or village officers. The expression ‘sadasaparadha’ 
used in every inam grant-deed shows, according to our view, 
that ten offences of a minor character were finally disposable 
by the village officers and hence in inam villages the inamdar 
had the right to try them and to have the fines levied in connec- 
tion with them. With regard to other offences and higher 
civil disputes, the practice must have been for the complainant 
or suitor to appear either before the king or before his district 
representative the Rajasthaniya or Dandanadyaka who probably 
had the same power as the king to try cases with the help 
of assessors. And further Hindu judicial system knew no 
appeals; @ person losing his casein the district court might 
take it before the king and the case was tried de novo if the 
king thought fit. Apparently this was the practice even down 
to the days of the Peshwas. 


Finally, we may quote here what Al-Beruni records in 
this connection (chap. LXV p. 158): “The plaintiff has to file 
a statement and his document. If there is no written docu- 
ment witnesses are produced, at least four being required, 
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Cross examination of witnesses is not allowed. Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas are not punished for murder; but they are 
expelled the kingdom after confiscation of property. For theft 
@ Brahmin is blinded and his left hand and right foot are cut 
off. A Kshatriya, however, is not blinded. Other castemen 
are killed.” This evidence shows the severity of punishment 
inflicted even on a Brahmin for theft in this sub-period. There 
Is no rule in Smritis as to the number of witnesses. As the 
parties were never represented by pleaders (entirely a British 
institution in India) cross-examination was perhaps never 
thought of. But the great formality in swearing of witnesses 
and the dread of punishment in the next world probably made 
witnesses more truthful than now. The august presence of 
the king must also have added its influence in compelling 
witnesses to tell the truth. This must also have reduced the 
number of cases, especially civil, to the minimum. 


Al-Beruni describes the various kinds of ordeals which 
were resorted to in cases of extreme doubt. Perhaps he speaks 
from law books and not from observation. For it has always 
been a mystery as to how any party could consent to perform 
such ordeals as are described, since the man performing the 
ordeal is always sure to be defeated, as nature must have 
her course whether the party performing the ordeal was 
right or wrong, unless some trick was resorted to, Whatever 
the explanation, ordeals are prescribed in Hindu law books; 
and apparently they were resorted to in this sub-period also, as 
evidenced by Al-Beruni. 


POPULAR ASSEMBLIES IN SOUTH INDIA. 


In che peculiar condition of South India i. e. in Kerala and 
Tamil countries, unlike in the rest of India, popular assemblies 
existed and enjoyed executive and judicial powers. In these 
countries, the anciant Dravidian population was not only 
preponderant but probably more advanced than in the rest of 
India ; while the superimposed Aryan people were in a great 
minority and they considered themselves so pure that they lived 
in almost repellant aloofness. Yet there were village Panchayats 
everywhere and district popular assemblies and assemblies 
for the whole state as is evidenced by inscriptions. These 
inscriptions being in Uamil and Malyalam, we are precluded 
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from studying them in the original; but we take the following 
extract from a note on K. P. Menon’s History of Malabar, in the 
Journal of Indian History (April 1925). We have already 
referred to the body of Six Hundred which supervised the 
working of temples (p. 204) mentioned in Mr. Pillay’s article in 
I, A. XXIV. 


“There were three kinds of assemblies or Kuttams, those 
for the tara (village), for the nadu (district) and for the whole 
of Kerala country. The first was the meeting of the villagers 
as represented by the Karanavars of the families, to discuss 
matters of local interest, while the assembly of the nadu 
discussed matters of wider interest; and was a representative 
body of immense power which set at naught, on occasions, the 
authority of the king ”. 


“From the ‘ Keralotpatti’, we learn that after the Perumal, 
began to rule the country, the Brahmins with a view to impose 
some check on royal authority organised the country into 
eighteen divisions and supplied the kings with assemblies 
which were always to be consulted on all important occasions. 
Assemblies known as ‘the Five Hundred’, the ‘Six Hundred’ 
and the ‘Six Thousand’ are mentioned in the Syrian copper- 
plate described in Logan’s collection (No. III), belonging to the 
$th century. The Jews and the Christians also had certain 
privileges in their assemblies”. (Christians and Mahomedans 
also early came to and settled in Malabar.) 


“Mr. P. Menon refers to various inscriptions which 
mention village assemblies. This is a feature which bears 
close similarity to the well-known growth of local representa- 
tive bodies in Tamil country as proved by later Palfava, Chola 
and Pandya records. The village assembly of Kerala met under 
the presidency of the 484n or headman, decided social desputes, 
settled petty cases and attended to the various requirements 
of temples. The early British administrators of Malabar 
ignored the tara organisation of the Nairs. The great assembly 
of the whole country was held once in twelve years. It was 
presided over by Valluvanad or Vallattiri Raja till the 13th 
century when the Zamorin assumed the presidency. The last 
assembly was held in 1743”. 
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“The local administration seems to have been in the hands 
of hereditary chiefs. The country was divided into Nadus 
presided over by Naduvdalis and these into Deg’ams under 
DeSavalis. The Desam was divided not into territorial groups 
but into caste or tribal groups such as the gramams of the 
Namburis, the tara of the Nairs and the cheri of the low castes. 
The Nadu and Degams of this coast differed from similar divi- 
sions elsewhere in that they consisted not of so many towns 
and villages but of so many Nairs etc. ” (pp, 115-117). 


MILITARY. 


Lastly we have to speak of the military administration of 
Hindu kingdoms in this sub-period. We have described at 
length the system as it was in vogue in the preceding sub-period 
(Vol. II. pp. 242-246) and the same system continued in this 
sub-period. There were very few standing armies in the states, 
the state army consisting usually of levies of the sardars. 
Govindachandra, from an inscription already noticed, must, 
however, have kept a large standing army. Moreover the 
elephant force must everywhere have belonged to the state 
which alone could provide the heavy expenditure required for 
it. In Bengal the army consisted of mercenary soldiers from 
other countries olso as appears from Madanapala’s inscription 
(Bengal LXIX p. 71) of this period, the same foreign soldiers 
being mentioned as in the Bhagalpore inscription of the previous 
period; viz. Gauda, Malava, Khasa, Hina, Kulika, Karnata and 
Lata with one addition viz. Choda. We have seen that in this 
sub-period the Cholas (also written Chodas) became powerful 
and it is no wonder that the Chodas having established their 
reputation as soldiers were employed in Bengal. It may be 
added that the reputation of Karnata soldiers is attested to 
even by Al-Beruni and Karnata or ‘Kannara’ soldiers were 
employed as far north as the Panjab. For Al-Beruni describes 
Karnataka as the country “ whence those troops come which 
in the armies are known as Kannara” (Vol. I Sachau p. 173). 
This condition is now reversed, a fact which further streng- 
thens our view expressed in Vol. II that peoples’ nature is 
often changed; for the Kannad people, though still strong and 
martial, do not much seek military employment in distant lands. 
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The inscription of Madanapila above noted mentions 
nearly the same military officers as the Bhagalpore inscription 
of the preceding sub-period viz: 1 Mahdsenapati 2 Dauhsadhya- 
sidhanika 3 officers for elephants, horse, camels and naval 
forces, besides 4 Preshanika (messengers or spies) 5 Gamagamika 
and 6 Abhitvaramana two names which, we said in Vol. I, 
it was difficult to understand. The same officers existed in 
other states than Bengal also, except perhaps the naval officer. 
Sometimes there was a special chief for cavalry as in Bundel- 
khand. The ordinary soldier was called Bhata mentioned 
along with Chata or policeman in inscriptions, as “inam 
villages were not to be entered by Chatas and Bhates’’. The 
police department was apparently kept separate from the 
army which was intended mainly for external enemies. The 
police had their thanas or gulmas which were under officers 
ramed Gaulmikas; and these were probably under the Dandika 
of the district and he and others were under the Rajasthantya. 
We make these surmises from the order in which these officers 
are mentioned in inscriptions (See Appendix). 


We have no indication in records of this sub-period also as 
to how the soldiers and officers were paid. They probably got, 
as stated in Vol- II, cash payment as well as grain from the 
state granary. The civil officers, however, may have been paid 
by assignments of lands and villages and in the oase of 
highest officers, both civil and military, of towns. 


The army on the battlefield was usually led by the king 
who always was in the van, riding an elephant. We have de- 
scribed, as far as we could, the fights between the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans who used the same weapons but different tactics. 
Both Hindu and Mahomedan armies, however, gave way when 
the king who led them was killed or lost sight of. As explained 
in Vol. II. (p. 246) the cause of this behaviour was the absence of 
the feeling of self-interest in the Hindu or Mahomedan soldiers. 
They fought for the king and master and not for the nation. 


SOURCE OF HONOUR. 


The king granted titles. Even the title Sreshthin was 
granted to merchants by the king (E. I. II p. 237). 


CHAPTER VI. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


We showed in Vol. II (p. 3) how the second sub-period of 
Hindu Medizval History (800-1000 A. D.) was characterised 
by the rise of the modern vernaculars of India under the com- 
bined influence of political and religious causes. Buddhism 
being supplanted and Hinduism coming to be reconstructed, 
the study of Sanskrit was resortec to with greater energy and 
the new philosophy:of Sankara especially had to be explained 
to the people in their own language. The ApabhranSa languages, 
therefore, throughout Aryan India underwent change by the 
use of Sanskrit loan-words in their original or Tatsama form 
and Sanskrit and new conjugational and inflexional forms also 
were introduced from Sanskrit. Even the Non-Aryan languages 
assumed new forms by the use of pure Sanskrit words and 
acquired new grace (Vol. II p. 168). Thus the modern Sanskrit- 
born vernaculars were evolved in the preceding: sub-period, 
viz. Bengali, Hindi Eastern and Western (Rajastani), Panjabi, 
Gujarathi, and Marati; as also the m.odern Non-Aryan verna- 
culars Kanarese, Telugu, Tamil and Malyalam. In the present 
sub-period we find all these languages so far developed as to 
give rise to literature as classical as that in Sanskrit. And it 
is curious to note that in each of the provinces of these lan- 
guages different forms of the alphabet also grew out of the same 
old Sanskrit Devanagari alphabet as evidenced by Al-Beruni. 
He enumerates the different alphabets of India as follows 
(Vol. I p. 173): “The most generally known alphabet is called 
Siddha Matrika used in Kashmir and Varanasi. These are 
she high schools of Hindu sciences. The same writing is used 
in Madhyadega, the country round Kanauj also called Arya- 
varta”. This is the Eastern Hindi script. “In Malwa there 
is another alphabet called N&gar which differs from the above 
only in shape. Then comes the alphabet known as Ardhana- 
gara as it is compounded of the above two. It is used in 
Bhatia and some parts of Sind. (This is a verification of our 
view in the geographical chapter that Bhatia town and province 
(p. 173), was to the north of Sind, a part of the Panjab to the 
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’ west of the Jhelum). This is probably themodern Panjabi script. 
Other alphabets are Malaivari used in Southern India on 
the seacoast; the Saindhava used in Almeanstra; the Karnata 
used in Karnatadesa ‘whence those troops come which in the 
armies are known as Kannara’, the Andhri used in Andhradesa 
the Dirwari (Dravidi) used in Dirwardega; the Lari used in 
Laradega; the Gauri used in Pirvadega by thefBuddhists.” 


Now this is a complete survey of India so far as alphabet 
is concerned, and we may take it that it also rep resents the 
state of the country as regards language, a state which is prac- 
tically the same as;now. In Eastern Panjab and: Kashmir, 
down to Benares we have the Eastern Hindi with its peculiar 
script, in Malwa and Rajputana western Hindi, in northern Sind 
and Western Panjab we have a language distinct from others; 
and Sindhi in Sind. On the sea-coast a still more distinct 
language and writing which is called Malawari. Perhaps 
this was imported from Malabar by sea-‘and the Saindhava at 
Almansura must be a mixed jargan of Arabic and Hindi. Both 
apparently do not survive now. Gujarati (alphabet and 
language) apparently had not a distinct existence in 1030 A. D. 
as even the name Gujarat for the province had not come into 
existence at that time. It will be seen that Al-Beruni does not 
mention the Marathi alphabet; probably the Lari or the 
language of Lata as spoken in North Konkan is another name 
for old Marathi which became uniform when the Yadavas 
became supreme in the 13th century even in Konkan. Marco 
Polo (1280) mentions that there were different languages in 
Gujarat and in Thana. Marathi is now a general language 
which has suppressed its different dialects viz. the Ladi of 
North Konkan, the Konkani in south Konkan as far as Goa, and 
the speech of Maharastra proper, Vidarbha and Khandesh, 
owing to the supremacy of the Yadavas and the prevalence of 
the Bhagavata worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur both of which 
things happened about the end of this sub-period viz. from 
1170 to about 1200 A.D. That Marathi as a distinct language 
with minor dialectic differences had not only come into 
existence but had developed about the 12th century is clear from 
the literature now found of the Mahanubhavas and even Dny4dne- 
évari of 1290 A.D, in its fiinished excellence presupposes 
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the development of the language at least a century before, it. 
We find a Marathi sentence in an inscription from Koukan 
recorded by the Silaharas of Thana. In Bengal also it may be 
taken that the modern vernacular of that province had come 
into literary existence at this time. Its different script, the 
Gaudi, is mentioned by Al-Beruni. 

In South India’ already its different vernaculars, the 
Kanarese, the Telugu, the Tamil also called Dravidi and 
Malyalam had come into literary existence. We have given in 
Vol. II. (pp. 173-4) extracts from Dr. Sir Grierson’s Survey of 
Indian Languages showing how far Kanarese, Telugu, and 
Marathi literatures go back. 

Besides we have many inscriptions in this sub-period 
written in Kanarese, Tamil, and Telugu. A Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion of the Eastern Gangas of 1075 A. D. gives its subsequent 
portion in Telugu (E. I. IV p. 314). We may, therefore, be certain 
that all the modern vernaculars of India, both Sanskrit-born 
and Tamil-born, were fully developed at this time as spoken and 
written languages with graceful, literature in each. Mahanu- 
bhava writings in Marathi with Dnyane$vari coming a hundred 
years later, Pampa’s Adipurina in Kanarese, Nannaya’s Mana- 
bharata in Telugu are works which still survive. Some works 
in Eastern Hindi and in Rajastani (Dingal) still exist though 
they have not yet been studied. And Prithviraj Rasa, though 
in its:present form-it isan extensive amplification, in its nncleus 
goes back, according to our view, to the end of our sub-period. 

This vernacular literature is chiefly in verse and is 
generally a translation or imitation of Sanskrit poems or 
Puranas. But original works in Sanskrit on a vast range of 
subjects were written in this sub-period to which it would 
not be out of place to direct the attention of the reader. The 
great seats of learning were Kashmir and Benares, as even 
Al-Beruni records and Nadia in Bengal, Tanjore in South India 
and Kalyan in Maharashtra, Kanauj and Ujjain perhaps were 
also as famous as before ; the learned men of the MadhyadeSa 
who were great Mimansakas in the time of Bana and Kumarila 
were still famous, studied Vedas and performed Vedic sacrifices 
as zealously as before.* The list of subjects includes poetics 
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(Al.:nkara), philosophy, law (Dharmaéastra), Logic (Nyaya), 
grammar, astronomy, medicine and music. Mr. P. V. Kane has 
given a detailed history of the development of Alankarasastra and 
shown how Mammata(1100) and others evolved the theory of 
Dhvani in this period. Philosophy also had its contribution from 
Ramanuja and others which swelled the already vast philosophi- 
cal literature of India including, as it did, Sankhya and Yoga 
(common to all), Jain and Bauddha (unorthodox), and Kum§rila 
and Sankara (orthodox) philosophies.* We have already 
noted how law was studied in all Hindu kingdoms at this 
period and how solid works like the Mitakshar& were written. 
In Logic again a new depature was made by Hindu logicians 
at Nadia. Hemachandra’s grammar Siddha Hema has already 
been mentioned. In astronomy Someévara son of Vikramanka 
of Kalyan was a royal author in this period and Bhaskara’s 
Siddhanta-siromani (1150) the greatest Hindu work on the subject 
belongs to this time. In medicine Dalhana of Bhadavara 
near Mathura and Chakrapani, court-physician of Naya- 
pala of Bengal, wrote detailed commentaries on Charaka about 
1050 A. D. The great learning of king Bhoja of Malwa 
and his authoritative works on many subjects have already 
been noticed. The land of Kerala was famous for learned 
astrologers and physicians (Marco Polo p. 376). On the west 
coast and the east coast, under the Kadambas and the Cholas, 
music was greatly studied and dancing was specially developed. 
And in Kashmir Harsha acquired fame by his musical composi- 
tions and also his patronage of music. Thus Hindu intellect 
maintained its reputation for acuteness and brilliancy in this 
sub-period by the production of such works as Kaya-Prakasha and 
Siddhanta-Siromani, Naishadha Mah&kavya and Gitagovinda 
the most charming lyric in the world. Indeed this galaxy of 
eminent authors Bhoja and Mammata, Bhaskara and Ramanuja, 
Jayadeva and Sriharsha and many others illunimes to some 
extent this sombre period of Mediwval Hindu history of India. 


® All these were zealously strdied hy learned men of this period as will appear 
from the following description a great Pandit in E, 1,1. p. 41. Tee 
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I, SOME CRITICISMS ANSWERED. 
(1) DR. KRISHNASWAMY AIYANGAR ON AGNIKULAS. 


Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar in his Journal of Indian history (April 
1925 pp. 123-124) endorses our view ebout the Gotra and Pravara of 
Rajputs and agrees “ that our position is sound.” He, however, expresses 
his dissent from our view that the Agnikula tradition is a myth and 
says that it goes back to centuries earlier than even the Rasa. We have 
maintained in Vol. II that the myth arose after the Rasa, from a wrong 
construction of its story. The doctor refers to a mention, in a Tamil poem 
of Sangam date, of a chieftain born in Agnikula. But we have shown that 
the Paramara tradition always was that their first hero was born from the 
sacrificial fire of Vasishtha. But even the Paramara was known as a 
solar-race Kshatriya being born from Vasishtha’s fire and inscriptions of 
this sub-period (1000-1200 A. D.) nowhere mention three Rajput vamésas 
solar, lunar and fire-born. We have already shown the importance of an 
inscription of the Gahadavalas wherein Chandra is said to have resuscita- 
ted Rajput vamSas which are said to be solar and lunar only (p. 221). And 
Chandra probably enumerated the 36 Rajput royal families. It is, therefore, 
certain that in the Mediswval Hindu period only two vaméas of Rajputs 
solar and lunar were known. 


Secondly, Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar refers to the tradition of 
Pratiharas being born from Lakshmana as known in the south and mentions 
that the Pallavas were also said to be born from Vishnu’s brother. But 
the Doctor forgets that he is arguing here against himself. If he believes 
that the tradition of Pratiharas being descended from Lakshmana is well 
founded, then there is no jumping to the conclusion that the Agnikula 
tradition is a myth as the conclusion becomes irresistible and itself jumps 
on us; for the Pratiharas being really Stryavamsi can not be looked 
upon as Aguivamsi. Indeed the Agnikula tradition has no basis in history, 
being unknown to inscriptions of this period, all the four Agnikula families 
Chauhan, Paramara, Pratihara, and Chalukya being described in inscriptions 
as solar orlunar. The Marathasin the Decoan have no Agnikuli among them, 
though they have Chauhan Paramara, Pallava and Chalukya among them. 


(2) P. GAURISHANKAR ON GOTRAS OF RAJPUTS. 


Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha of Ajmer, on the other hand, believes 
the Agnikula tradition to be baseless but holds that the gotras of the 
Rajputs are not indicative of their descent, but of their discipleship. 
In short he follows the dictum of Vijnanesvara laid down in his Mitakshara 
(c. 1100 A. D.) that Kshatriyas have no gotras of their own but have 
to take the gotras of their purohitas. Inhis paper in Nagari Pracha@rini 
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Jour..al Vol. V, No. 4 (p. 435-443) he holds that the gotras of the Rajputs 
were always taken from the purohitas upto the period they observed 
Vedic ritual; but ‘“‘now even that is given up and now the gotra of 
the Rajput and his purohita are different”. This itself is wrong for 
the Rajput still performs Vedic ritual and there is no reason why the 
gotra of the purohita should be different from that of the Rajput. We 
have given the arguments which show that Rajputs had always gotras 
of their own and that VijnaneSvara’s dictum is wrong, in Chapter V, 
Vol. II. The arguments advanced by P. Gaurishankar against our view 
are: Ist, that in the Saundardnanda Kavya of Asvaghosha, Krishna 
and Balarama are shown as taking different gotras from their different 
gurus and the Sakyas similarly took Gautama gotra; 2ndly, that in 
inscriptions we have instances of Rajput families having changed their 
gotras. How both these arguments are ineffectual we proceed to show. 


The fact that Kshatriyas have gotras of their own appears from the 
ancient Vedic Sutras dating from before 200 B. C. as shown by us in Vol. II 
and this is our strongest argument. To quote against this Vedic authority 
a story given in a Buddhist poem of about 200 A. D. has not much value. 
Indeed this is a question of Dharmasastra and must be decided on Dharma- 
Sastra and particularly Vedic authority. As will appear from the Sastric 
opinion obtained recently by us and attache? hereto, the Vedic Sttras 
distinctly hold that Kshatriyas have gotras of their own. 


The Buddhist tradition that Krishna and Balarama had different 
gotras because they had different purohitas is absurd and is not known to 
Hindn Puranas. The guru of both was Sandipini of Ujjain as stated in 
Harivaméa and Bhagavata. Secondly, it is not true that Srikrishna’s gotra 
was Gautama as stated in Saundarananda (Patrika p. 439) and that of 
Balarama was Gargya. Srikrishna’s gotra must be Atri as his descendants 
the Chidasamas and others have that gotra still. The statements in the 
Saundarananda are on their face absurd and may even be interpolations. 
We know that the Buddhists made many misrepresentations of Hindu 
traditions (e. g. they stated that Sita was wife and sister of Rama); and 
one cannot attach any value to this Buddhist poem in this connection. 


Nor is the historical argument of Pandit Gaurishankar sound. The in- 
stances of change of gotra are all found in inscriptions later than the 12th 
century and were all influenced by VijnaneSvara's dictum. Vijnanesvara’s 
authority being generally respected is still wrongly influencing the Rajput 
community. But we have quoted in Vol .II inscriptions dating from before 
the Christian era wherein Kshatriyas mention their gotras. And the 
Chalukyas of the Deccan and the Pallavas of South India never fail to men- 
tion their gotras, Manavya and Bh@aradvaja, in inscriptions which date as 
early as the sixthcentury. If these gotras were not their own but were 
those of their purohitas, they can never be expected to have been mentioned 
in inscriptions. And indeed inscriptions of later times distinctly mention 
that the gotra-rishi is the progenitor of the Kshatriya clan as we goon 
to show in detail. 


SOME CRITICISMS ANSWERED, ATT 


Let us take the four supposed Agnikula clans first: 1The Par/.maras 
are distinctly said to belong to Vasishtha gotra because they were born 
from his fire and not because Vasishtha was their purohita. In the Udepur 
Pragasti we have afastiaiga CT Sie Kaaezr Aaa: And this gotra still 
continues in this clan even among the Marathas. 2 The Chahamanas 
are Vatsagotri. In one inscription the first Chahamana is said to be 
born from Vatsa Rishi’s tear; and in the Bijolia inscription the first Cha- 
hamSna is said to bs born from a Brabmin of Vatsa gotra (orin the gotra of 
Vatsa Brahmin or Rishi). Vatsa is not his purohita. 3 The Pratiharas 
are said to b3 born froma Pratihadra Brahmin and in another place from 
Lakshmana brother of Rama. (Their gotra has not been ascertained). 
4The Chalukyas are said to be born from Drona’s chuluka and hence of 
the Bharadvaja gotra as stated distinctly in a Kalachtri inscription. In 
fine, these fonr Rajput clans are born in the gotras they invariably claim 
upto now; and the inscriptions referred to above are allofa date anterior 
to Vijnanegvara, His dictum was clearly then unknown. 


Turning to Rajput clans which are lunar, we find that their gotra is 
usually Atri and Atri is no doubt their progenitor being the father of the 
moon according to the Puranas. This fact is distinctly stated in the 
inscriptions of the Kalachtri Haihayas and:of the Senas. The Yddavas, 
the Chud&samas and the Jadejas also give Atri as their gotra and this is 
true by the theory of descent and not discipleship. 


The solar Rajputs no doubt present a difficulty. The Guhilots of 
Mewad, the Kachhwahas of Jaipur-Alwar and the Rathods of Jodhpur- 
Bikaner are solar race Rajputs and their gotras are respectively Baijavapa, 
Manava and Gautama. Now in the VamSsavalis given from Manu the names 
of these Rishis do nat come in. We: have, however, shown in Vol. II that 
many Brahmin gotra Rishis are’ Kshatriyas such as Harita, Gargya, 
Mudgala and others. We have, however, no tradition in the Puranas to 
hold that Baijavapa, Manava and Gautama were solar or lunar Rajarshis. 
For all that we know, they may be. But the most plausible explanation 
seems to be that these clans, when they became distinct in most ancient 
days, attached themselves to these Pakshas for ritual practice and were in 
effect edopted into these families, and therefore they have these gotras and 
Pravaras. The expressioz in the Puranas that Harita and Mudgala attach- 
ed themselves to the Paksha of Angiras shows this clearly and in one 
place tkey are called even sons*. It was by adoption and not by disciple- 
ship that these gotras were taken in ancient times. For the theory as 
well as the fact is that if a different Purohita is taken, the gotra does not 
change but remains the same. Therefore, the theory of some is that the 
gotras of these Rajput clans were taken in very ancient times from their 
Purohitas ; but these once taken cannot be changed at any subsequent 
time (see the opinion quoted below). This isin asense adoption and this, 
ia the reason why the gotras of the Kshatriya clans‘have remained un- 


® eitat gaaraey Citar qua: Raa | CASE Te: SAT: AAT BSAA 
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change’ for centuries. Gotra and Pravara, like the Veda and Sakh# which 
the clan took up in ancient times for the performance'of ritual in accordance 
with it, cannot change at any subsequent change of purohita. 

Gotra and Pravara amongst Brahmins cannot change and they indicate 
descent and not discipleship ; why should they indicate a different thing 
among Kshatriyas? This difficulty, as also the fact that even in ancient 
inscriptions, Kshatriyas mention their gotras with pride and hence they 
could not have been borrowed from purohitas led us first to our view and 
we discussed it with two learned Pandits in Jaipur, Madhusudana Sastri 
(Maithila) and Viregvara Saatri (Telanga), and on their agreement 
propounded it with confidence in our second Volume. As doubts have since 
been expressed in many quarters, we ‘quote below their written opinion 
specially obtained for this volume. 


9 


at HIG Fe Jo 4 TAY G. 98eR 
ala maoMaAT aaa Fer a IARAENA TaN Tae oA Ta! TaVTArETeart 
IFT BGA Hid gla at EeTUASIU ainias Tara TIE TaUATaEEay Tari 
ata afaaegddas. aga Ganaaa aa adits sidieeritantt 1 araacia- 
aqrenat faretat aeaeat ¢ sqmeatega a Sarsaageyt adivad aegar- 
aaa aHAATS Aad aTheret 
aTCataret 
R 
air 
grater safacear Ma xg e elt Aedien nega 2. assis St atgrraeane ats 
Nes sa arises sat visia GUieTs sre ge Fe. A aq age act aed. Bs aar 
gated Hear Aare. «ssa Guedler ata get ware 7 fra &. ae gut dias ser gar 
MA CKAVe Widieae Ma Aaa = eHF ae qaw aS ear. 


THAT AWWA UAVS AATATAT HITRATAT 2012124 
fararseqa: 


These two opinions proceed on different grounds but come to the same 
conclusion. Viresvara Sastri bases his opinion on the Sutras and distinctly 
says that Vijnanesvara’s dictum is wrong. Madhustdana Sastri says that 
the gotras were taken from Purohitas in most ancient times and cannot 
now change and thus they may‘even be looked upon as Pratisvika (their 
own). He thus avoids the above mentioned difficulty, of explaining how 
the solar Kachwahas of Jaipur have Manava gotra. The difference of 
gotra, therefore, indicates difference of clan. The Guhilas of Bhavanagar 
are different from the Gubilots of Mewad and the Rachods of Jodhpur- 
Bikaner are different from the Rathods of the Deccan. 


II IMPORTANT EXTRACIS FROM ORIGINAL 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


(1) Bijolia inscription A. S. J. Bengal Vol. LV pp. 41-43 


asaisaaeRsa TT 1 aHRAeA BAA qual ae 
Tat URN TRAIT aga afiaeterat TARGA 
UNIT WET 1 AlAgeTaUaeaaTa: afifee Usha atAzaH- 
aeearaaAg: PGT: 033 u Aaah ze 
BARA Fat Aaway: ansTaaitaa WaeaaINs aaa Uae 
gases saat: giasediga: uae un zaraaiaaitraagt 
Unga fas HmaraaHE ofiarianitead | taisnavsaaa at: 
aaa Saas aeaa: ETA FSA. ay TONS SRT 
aassesae: aeaareaiat mAfaiga: wrraqqueesneaiadien: i 
qWast Fasagktainrareteeqiaen 4 sige a aaealaatete- 
AUATA: 1 9G 1... BAA AIA TTA Has | Er Hea 
TAM FEAUSE: Reo i MATVI Sage Gar Vessel Gat aaqwaes 
UMass J HAM 29 0 Taleal Tawra | Aa faarfd ay: 1 fefs- 
TAOS WN AAPTAT eat: TA: 
RATS TAA MATS: W231 AfaaTAVA—lg qederaeqaryd | ae 
aire car ahrakha[gar i ten eaUiisaralsaedaasealartaatal 
TPA RT: | FaaTaTeaeAET TeRaesaed ada: vehi 
TAPS sataT: AVM ITs | MAPIAd ARISTA IT AQ 
yaaa geateat a: Aa Meyayas: | aeaARa avaicaea 
Sera: Segara wavy Fa aispaarara tariteraya | waa 
TATATAY SE KAMABHATT 2S Nees vee vee (aaa 4224 HIeTAa 3)... 
vist glare Watt a ete | TSAI aT a UT dias ar | aieaga 
aaiear AeA Ai ZA oe. aaraaEatasNdTayeas feted | 


APPT NA SAATUSSNT AS STATE ANA, I 


(2) Govindchandra’s inscription (1109) I. A. XVIII p. 15, 
ATL WAMAA TH: | ASSESIRSSEOMSGSCHUG | GOT: BAA G (a: 
Ae Gs ET Megaraaal aaa WA Sraitas:) Ve aA CT 
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fo: et ar ya feng u sere agaigaiaeanceraaygaier | 
THAMES AGA: WAM | GA SAMA TAMAS AA: WE- 
qiediteary sed ata veatie ae aaa Fou aa AT Aas FCI 
THT UNSASIATA: cereal gaaearaaes AagZeA IIs n PAsITATTATTT- 
Ranahegd fiaemagiausarad aaaamisars celta wiiigier- 
SRENIZUMASIA Gereaaers y Parqeaaraal Tea (Ea 
TAHA TAA TaMRaanht: u TATA AZAT ee acigaaratifisad 
AaMaaa: | aearapateaa: TNA: Tels: BAT: TS TAA | 
Saeed MRA: Mae gt Bia: | WT 
AAA Aaa SHTSTANA TAT STAs TAS FA SACHA SigTeAATT- 
aaain FA saat FeMRTHIST A Fas un wa MARIA 
TATTUINSaAsNY Helena: Te Aaa HaATH IT: lee. 
TAZA TATA Ae  ATNT  TH TE SAT TEATS 
FAAS SEA A MA AEAS UAT ATA OT AAS AM GS a aA- 
TUIST y TMAASH ABUITGAMATages: uv Rgqdetasat Tsay wARA- 
FEAAAAMTAAS Taatsir n Usa eaalenerte- 
SPAS ATE KAA Tara INETAAAS TENS SHIA A 
aaeala FT aat aeg aT aed aearpian gana: TaraTaMA ZU 
TeRRaTaaha 4 Rawey safes Seay ae un... ae aA arat A_- 
ATTy: | THE MIMI Ra aTaeErAE Slew Heal: 
fafgga: vanqages:qngmigneteaeed: HAT 19RR Te FT 94 TY 
AAS saleerat saaraea? aparat aenfaiaar area sanquatgadaresaat 
amd Sy aq aieganatat TRE: weaet aad 
HaaTS Wight Tear UsUea alta araisanwAay aawMiaaga AzaTe- 
TATA Keg aE siearaas TaAlaea 
atiwAsaa JrersTTATAMMIA Ayst aT EUTAETIG SA 
faeeadiat Taq 1 UTEAisaTaa BAT Tee ga Aca TeT- 
Saar APT ReB ASIA Geese ATICaISIA TaaIPATICAMs- 
MRAM APAMg CALA AAG PAINT ARIAT AgIANITSA- 
qt Ta BF HA TIAA | Cad Hadas Wa BaTCTT avarprat 
TA TA TA: oe. eorseoeee AMG AeaHMMMaTGEA AyeTIST 
SFEMAMITAT GREAT TARIAT 
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(3) Extract from another Gahadvala grant. 


HFSS U9... ATATAYSTSMAHTANTT AT ANI UHI 
Tarai wate ANUMATAATAMHlA siGA: BAT v9a4y ATTES 3 
WA aT Rasfieraaae Tat Beat aTARTAMATA PAZett ... 
RIGID CE MEAL | ays gal...ailenaia foaftatcezauatsrsaca 
Salsa... NevigueagaradesaaTET gerd aaa Tet 
Sa Tee git searseaniy: Ragas AAATSeAIzAT ATA 
Ie Para sea... ofaeAeasaa Agave: | neater Maeda site: 
SaazT use u feet Hite seer ataedta Mana ATs ATH: 
sfaTATSess Ii 


(4) Extracts from Gahadavala grants E, |, IV 


CN Ce 


(p.101.) ZadagAslai ATMA ATA PAa aA PAPAS TTATATT Aa 
UAT TRI AATTNSaAM ASA TOS PTT TIS EIAIS AAA BAT 
Tiersen FoaaygetaAIas Aas... 
TWA: TASS: TSISMIS SAATHE SIME STAM: TALHAA- 
TMeHAIIAaM aaa: Media: eaquaetyg: ... ealetazal- 
Ra Sreaeenea | fer@araranwstad Hata ITAT | 

(p. 109) ... Fa DARA HIATT IS SATTSIMAT- 
Wy WAM STATA | 

( p. 120) eraqaniaiayea 

(p. 121) yeaa east sear 

( p. 123 ) Savietewaltaanstaas sar 


(5) Extract from Basahi grant Inscription of Govindchandra 

LA. xiv p. 103 
AA TEVA 1...84T 9969... 99Rat etal aentert aeaea- 
meaqarattas ater qd aad adealt ara fle Raat areed 
ara sade Sal Haediaaaat saris aaeaoIar Seals TT | 
WA AA AATTAGTSTMENITT SM et: AUTATITGISs APTRTH EMT 
Pregeameemeracamrua ETAT TOE TERT OTT. 
AQUINAS... MAATTAT....8A Tas... Haag segaTT 
EA.. .foreas qiioorrrrenepsterequnerettitar wat AFA 
61 
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(6) Naihatti grant of Ballalasena E. I. XIV p, 159 


% an: Rarz...8 dteahiatiaaadt eaeaaiqey: i a aTeAT- 
ze Taraaaieredt Tel Uermaisaat: wzraedipra: | wageaT- 
AMAT ORY SEEM AGE: Bledisie: waftattaat oat TATA | Avi at 
Agia: afaaeqaaren aeons TR. sania... Reatreeorarrarreaet: | 
aMIENA GUAT TOMY ATA J TOP: | APAAATA ARATUAGT SAA | 

TTS WTA Reatafaerlaeeaaleaee: \ eas 
qetardiaeifr GeATAAAVATSIST:... AEA TIAA IAAT 
UsraAeoatrra Aarasai et gd Fars Foals WsIaqAqe TNA 
268 OS Miter | ASIST MATA 
ATTA TR TAT TEREST AAZABTSAAAT: 
FU TIAA ANTI A UAT ATE UAT AAT EA TA eee TA AAI 
aifauttes AMAIA ANASAMANTISSING AMAISH ACTA A 
iPrEREMigia AMY SeaTaAE ASE ETAT STASI 
Reng ereqreteqeaaehaarayg aay TESUTTATA- 
Pt eterna epi Fe AB ete ACETAL HATTA AAHU ATTOM- 
F AROMAT aare ATTA aTrTS SATaaNa AAA Aaa TUTATadATA 
VRFRMA Tatervsd weraardivat esteaareataeuas 
AMEATATA: ARAMA AAT SAAS MAMA, . LF AAaATaNeaaA- 
THA: AGORS MSA TAGS Aaias: ASAIMAS aa TAT- 
ATAT ASHTANGA: Tes HUSH TOTIAAN as: 
TMC: ATTAIN: AASWS: BATES sagas: Merrie: 
grafanateeas THOS TA: ate Rigaarel: PALAU THU STOAA- 
taraefed: «1 aueea: «= is ATRaAT: «= Ta 
SRT: TARAS | AngenieeeeraTT 
THAT AAA AATTAY seater. 
Ra gree ectet queers saE Aran 
qoamitigad ange fattened nagtisgata arene 
aE: saree: aeqReaed aa TATE TETRA 
Tet wii cetag wae at anigiita: cater. 

Pres Plt: aig marae SereuEe wat eweTPA- 
faafees Fay 99 Sareea 94 af: 
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(7) Extract from Madanapala’s Insc. LXIX J. B. (p. 11). 


oo AMATO RMTA AAT SAN | WANT AMT. 
UHATAMATTTTT AT: TAA: TORT: FeTTo afAETT- 
Sea: SYST | often srebqyaea earadaess srsiiitereaar- 
MISA HAMAS Alert FAT SAT TATA TOT UIT 
UATA UAT AAEM TATISFAAMAATGATA ATA: 
TATE SATE ARTA AUT AAU a Se aVSTT VE - 
PATINA SAE TOGA PATH ATES PMT TTS fest” 
THSTPMAITa SEIS TAM ETAT AMATI VAa TAT aa 
ese ifr risMaTae MULE eT EMIS ACTA | arafaat- 
Siang UsTaa: saa aA AeAATETaqterazeets- 
qa are aaa aaa aaeua 4 1 Aieaneq Aaa 1 aaMNf- 
feeds oa: eSATA SAM AIT: HAS: MAN: AHITATE: Mss: 
STAR: SMT TANITA AAAs: sleaaais: saereway: 
aes: TETware: TATA: | 
Whtsqaas aaa*eeneares Ras Paatygt elas 
vitae Raat aAtarataslaaaaas 
wea WwuetrsaTAT ATTA METAS 
deaugaaaereaiayant oreedisifraricera: § Fqeraskeyansa 
merarcareaaat sacha ATaea TREN UMS Te TAA: 
A AAR: AAA ARAHT: MATA SSM ATTACH 
grees safeaqMaaracatay | eae Sse treraoiaae- 
Tq AMES THAT THUeASSAITTA BAA TAT < AzZ- 
TAHATSARA | 1...Sa AHA ag...aaRelala: | AieasaSH aT 
WITT TABU WA ATATSA AA gaat © area edi 
AUNIATUAAT It 


(8) Eztract from Semra plates of Paramadideva (Chandella) 
St 1223 (1166 A. D.) E. I. IV p. 153. 

ay | aa | qaeeeaaa ea Apts: | wR ave 
here hae: | aT saga AaesrenrosaatHastauiHs a 
TAAL WHA, Ho Fo Gea TEA A... AGATA 0. MoM AMAA FISAU- 
fae Areassa Aaat u... Ara ais gewe qa Upaes ziz- 
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US... MAMTA AMMaay araassay Pelrqpraeaga- 
qaneney Aqaerieay wala dateata areata weg a: alee 
TUR SSA: WA TASS: Taw: BAATA: Tas eg 
aaa MTs ASS: Mag aeeAaMs ... MATA TMPAZale- 
at eoATeMNA ST AAR uA: Haq 9223 Furqwis » Joa... 
fara arated ead MEIC ACS aed AaTAA- 
WAT SAA TA EASAUTAAT SAHA TAMPA AMINA ATAI- 
MAMA TTA AMPA ITA... .AUIETISTATAsIAr eat 
Tans... gf eal Aaa: APPT aaa: TATA | HHT AA ETA 
ERI AAT MAAS UTTAR TEN ATTA aaaraarereanarsy 
UBOMEUA ANF AWG Harada? aenar TaaPaaternas 
yard Stat etaat arenas a Era a Saha Higa SAeaT 
weed URNA AG AA eter aRaeTaaa gedtetT i 
Sep FT FaAssaestra | AIS ASAT 1 


(9) Bhopal plates of Udayavarman Paramara LA. XIV p 254-5 
4 waita TaSTgTA | Gala AMasaiion a: wala fared aa 

Read AMM SS ATIMSHUSAT lt TART Ts TATTA: PLATA Tet: | 
FMUATAANGAASEoAISIST: i WAS Age WA wAlAaaiadea- 
TaHeala I. A. Ae Fo AiATTHsasa adit Map BAS ISAMEI- 
TAM AATATACATEA ATA ATATARSIUETIOSR FAUT * ATEATC 
SPASAMAASTTSIFEMA BALAAUCATA PAITATAAASAETIOSHN TT 
ala AIPAN off etugerea sing sqaqdeal fasaiqat u faecaavss 
TAIT TASH eit TAHNTATAAMT: Ae 
arated SARATIATET safe Ilse HAITI TAMA MATT 
q: Saeaq Tat u ARATA: aifeererendia seseaefegead Fa 
var Tet ASR IRAE Aaa Ye oy Weareat feat fae aasr 
gftaaa Taay Aeraareat Taio Jaret ae taal earear fSaraasarae e- 
Ty TRMATIFIe Ways wed AAMT Tacs apace 
areata: Rwatad gear naa td Bara Stat A: salsa sr F 
Va Tea Afeiigatt Assrateat slat aa sad ader 
. Ta Tease ga Asada amaraniet ates 
qararga Bag Tare ares area SUNS TEA NAAT 
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SAM TARed: TAMSIFS: | AVecehyR afigraermemacata 
qeatesyra: wabdaea we Aadgicapwmagatesmiea 
Wea: ACH MAMAS osale Se: aa Bisa aMeTAAAPNT- 
SURKMPATAITAIT TA AT WAT as A: ger TAaag 
TWaTs B_l AwMaaeatt wae sadhana: 
TATA... RAGLAN ATHAN fi SEATHATT SAH? HAVSios AAT A: 


(10) Extract from Goharwa plates of Karnadeva E. I.XIp.141 


(Rag: oe THA: ... ATA... VT...) T WT WA THATS EATA 
To—TTAASTUASSMaTasEea: MonsanisraeaarsdaTaA- 
UMAAT A: ETA |... ASST ARIAT ASA ASAT MSl ASTATA 
AMTAE MS ATA AelaIetoel ASMTCS Tee AATARAT AITA- 
TAN ASTM AM El CAA AUS AAT TARA THU EIT SANETT A 
amt TEMA MMoraratie aaa sera wAreaat 
figaneg vaat sar qe aS: AHATE: Taal: TalesaTTse: 
eeianda: Tera: | Apteitetsrasrceraieata- 
7A Ima sen veda ats Ae 
NesaTgMeawat ... WMA «wea ATs Nays  WraRq— 
Tra: ga Aeal TAIAAA AAAS Aaa: | TARATSTA- 
qnaaciaeal... aed puttesatadads | sealet a Aqaeea 1. aS 


(11) Extract from Miraj plates of Jayasinha Western 
Chlalukya of Kalyan A. D. 1024 (I. A. VIII, p. 18 ). 
208 A MATS AAEM ATA ATA PAT AApalday- 
TAA VAT ATS PTAA ATTA PASSA: AASINZIT: BAA | PaAa 
TUATATATASTA UEMtararaaMages ahs PHM SIBACATS 
aera a: SAR TT STATA: UHEATHlordiadaTy ATE 
WeAARNASy Het: saasreuael dacneatadaredeiarearanie- 
wa 4 a gatas tered ae Aaleq sasteoedbauott aed ae 
TMA «Pree qenrhtraraeertasaepaas ... Arataala 
RMT Sires TIM AMARA sftacresisra ord 
zw Teast aati Feta wR 
TeAATAEKawMaITET ATTA: Taraewanga: PAeaar- 
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aa: UTSIITAASTIONAIT: «aysE: adetaaMa: adres 
WE TAs... MIAAMAEUAATAVSLSAAHAHAMMAUNAATSaAP ATEEAT 
fareay | ATs HEIs: tt: otis 


(12) Extract from Bhadan grant of Aparajita Silahara 
KE. I. III, p. 267. 


Ai... ( TUEHEeAM Ta: ) ... ArH aeaIATATTTTETE- 
UST SAA PUAAATTATAAUG ATCT... ASTI... A AATIATT- 
AAs UPTAMAAAsHATAUAMSIAGSA.. AMAIA: Tad TUyle- 
AETATAB EL | APM AAT A FATA HAAG ATC ara eT ATT ATTA - 
THAT TOASTS: TATA... HATS a aMSale raters TAI- 
yaa Ue TAM ATH Hawg... AASMAAMAI slaw HoTea TMA AS- 
ftattrraratanararal... ATTA... (Greer 1) SeraqiteeH- 
MEATHAU:... MISTS CACATA AAG ATIT STATS VOT AAT STA 
eMC MUEIGURCICICuitualeca aa efiettwariqeneaa aga 
apa EMTs WA: Sea: | Faat Alaa a Bva: 
Sia aa Saaq WM FAea i ... AeAossqraaareisraeat 
weTeaannad WAAL AA AA sftRaqUisacaea fecHuUAaart 
AAA AaTsAAesaeaieas Ta TATA TTA ATE 
SeaEaa uTaag tad ay VMAS YIAT...cen yAths saa 
WT ASTANA TESA BUIPTEAT TM zqe AKA: 
SATA TS AeA: 


; (13) Extract from Bhandup plates of Chhittaraja E. I. XII, 
Silahadra seal has a raised Garuda and a golden Garuda banner. 


. AUAMARTAPMAgeS Talapritanagzs aifsasenttetetes- 
emizirmeeiens stewnigtasary ag eA eT 
araraTaarTanA a ireheaarigatsAeaaiaancasrapaM ae 
gerargieta | ear Tasatyaba sofaqeree wareal: 
aafeant We AT...... Sve Sieeag 94 safeerreoraait areat 
oo UOMVPAGTMAA AHA PAAMACTIMA 9 LUA HTaTHATTEM CATA: 
OAMTATATHTA TAT tooo ooe woe 
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(14) Extract from Bhavnagar Insc. p. 157. 

4... TRE get eaeIrsa ieee eat PTA: 
AN AUTASTT | WSIS: FIAT: TIAMAT Ae 
ATTA MUSCAT: Il, Alo MaSISTIAS o afl Aaa AIS PATS TA - 
ATAPATIRG AMSA Maas Bo WAM aut WaeweAT- 
TSE BE MAS OINIASH YoPlOvAMUMT IT, i cae 
TAATA HA MAIN SHI: TISTA TSA © NATTA ISACMAHT © AAT - 
eV 947.9 Aa WasaIPNasl.9 ATA Geaawsenst. | 
wo. AMlaetgMapaeragepaserarea idsonqaya BSS: 
FEA: iN... LTA MAST .. AMT ida Tw TI Yo... 
ASAT 9...faqrr 9202 Fedo 32 aPrAaig 93 u Beds WA 
TY TA AAA STATA TA 
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FARA BAT: Vian: Sw ieanny | FaATAAIMty #AaM- 
ATTRA i SaTTGM aT Tilda: | AAI Ta as TATU 
AA! | TATA: HFAA TATA WRI F i AAHIS TEATS ATATHTATHT 
AIATATAA MATT TAM AS: | AAA Hoss FarsSAatlaoT: 


dar. siieeag.—Raarai ster Fave MAAS Raa aa RM- 
aaa eeBAuBrarTAaA Bares Farasnsraatagaaont wast 
aay AAT J alalg: MAAC SY: n SAA Vaal Save TaaT- 
CHA) ASIA AA MASAAAT TTS | SATA BUSTA |] AS: Ul Sla- 
Aaa Bal Slee Jaa ar AUT | TaATAaaTT 
a fst awniraes | detelaeaaransiaeieala: aaa 
RAPA | Awa Tat aE un TaieaEATgE: Tat: 
aifeadt | stata dag aa citar yeaa: nu Wiegnedart sighs 
astag | Serapadarata ape STAB: 1 Sea TTATECTATTAATT | 
wast a Ant aaa Ta NIST Bayt SAHA HN 


Ada ged egigdy—ayey crMTaPoMASe ON | ASAT 
Teeres AasaTagra: ut Aver Teas Teagafaafiaar nu sraqafengar- 
TAIT TMT TT | Rosa soneieraitzes un aTeoTat 
ated TAMIA | Terenieguaae Massa: nv aaaq adatly 
Parsal Rare | ates qué a eee Teaser waaay yEea 
TAMA PaNsT Fi Patras FESTA Far un WASTE Tate reTsAA- 
fear fteangafate g aie qeeeerty aa: aE a aeea- 
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A.D. 
766 Parsis come to Sanjan. 
855 Beginning of Kollam Era. 
885 ne » Nepal Era. 
903 Ismail Samani of Bokhara. 
903-1015 Duration of Samani Empire. 
912 Yakubei-lais first invades India (Ghazni). 
942 Nuh Samani, Turks enter service. 
959 Mansur Samani. 


961-996 Mularaja first king of Anhilwad. 


967 Sept. 30 or! q. 
971 Oct. 2 } Birth of Mahmud. 


973-977 Tailapa II founder of later Chalukya power. 


997 Sabuktagin ascends Ghazni throne. 

977 Saktikumara (Guhilot) 

977 Vajradaman founds Kachhapaghata power at Gwalior. 
980 Sabuktagin advances against Jaipal of Kabvl. 
680-1038 Mahipala re-establishes Pala power in Bengal. 

984 Vajrahasta I founds Eastern Ganga power. 


985-1012 Rajaraga I founds Chola power. 
986-1000 Nuh II Samani. Fight with Turks of Kashgar and Mahmud’s: 
first lesson in fighting. 


988 Govinda (Chahamana). 
989 Sabuktagin’s first fight with confederate Hindu kings. 
990 Ambaprasada (Guhilot). 


990-1010 Aparajita ( Silahadra, Thana ) 
997-1008 SatyaSraya, Later Chalukya king of Kalyan. 
997-1010 Munja ( Paramara ). 


997 Chamunda ( Anhilwad ) 
1000-1022 Ganda (Chandella) 
1001 Mahmud’s first fight with Jaipal. 
1003 Vakpati (Chahamana). 
1003 Suchivarman (Guhilot) 
1003 Death of Queen Didd& (Kashmir), 
1008-1029 Sangramaraja, king of Kashmir. 
1004 Mabmud invades Bhatia. z 
1008 Mahmud’s fight with combined Hindu forces. 
1008 Mahmud’s. invasion of Nagarkot. 
1009 Vikramaditya V of Kalyan. 
1010-1055 Bhoja (Paramara). 
1010 Vajjada (Silahara, Thana) 


1010 Durlabha ( Anhilwad ) 
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{013-1038 Gangeya ( Chedi ). 


1011 Rajaraja (Chola); makes survey settlement of land. 
1013 Mab mud’s first fight with TrjJochanapala. 

1014 Mahmud’s expedition against Thanesar. 

1014-2044 Rajendra ( Chola ). 

1015 Arikesarin ( Silahara, Thana ). 

1016 Naravarman ( Guhilot ). 

1017 Birth of Ramanuja. 

1017 Mahmud invades Mathura and Kanayj. 

1018-1040 Jayasinha ( Kalyan ). 

1019 Mahmud again invades Kanauj and imposes tribute 
1019 Madhukamarnava, Eastern Ganga. 

10381 Rajyapala killed by Rajput confederacy 

1022 Mahmud's invasion and fight on the Rahib. 

1021 Mahmud’s second fight with Trilochanapala. 
1021-1063 Bhima I ( Anhilwad ) 

1022 Mahmud conquers Swat 

1023 Mahmud’s expendion against Gwalior and Kalanjar. 
1025 - 3 » Somnath. ; 
1025-1045 Chhitta ( Silahara, Thana ) 

1027 Death of Bhima Shahi. End of Shahi dynasty. 


1028 Vidyadhara ( Chaudella ). 
1028-1063 Anantaraja ( Lohara king of Kashmir ). 


1029 Death of Mahmud. 

1030 Al-Beruni’s treatise on India. 
1030 Vijayapala ( Chand-ila ) 
1032 Nayapala ( Fala ) 

1033 Srichandra ( Chahamana ) 
1033 Nialtagin raids Benares, 


1038-1068 Vajrahasta II Eastern Ganga. 
2038-1080 Karna ( Chedi ). 


1040 Bhoja defeats Jayasinha. 

1040 Devavarman ( Chandell ). 

1040-1068 SomeSvara I ( Later Chalukya of Kalyan ). 
1042 Yogaraja ( Guhilot ). 

1044 Vijayapala Kachhapaghata. 

1044 Rajadhiraja ( Chola )s 

1045 Nagarjuna ( Si/ahara of Thana ) 

1052 Anangapala II founds Delhi and sets up Iron pillar. 
1052 The battle of Koppam. 

1052 Rajendra Chola. 

1055 Vajrata ( Guhilot ). 

1055 Death of Bhoja Paramara. 

1055 Jayasinha Paramara. 

1059-1080 Building of Udepur Siva temple. 

1059 Udayaditya Paramara. 


1059 Vigrahapala III ( Pala ). 
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1060 Kirtivarman ( Chandella ). 
1062 Vira Rajendra ( Chola ). 

1063 Visala III ( Chahamana ), 
1064-1094 Karna ( Anhilwad Chalukya ). 


1065 Acting of Prabodhachandra drama. 
1065-1076 Rajaraja Eastern Ganga. 
1069 Hansapala ( Guhilot ). 


1069-1076 Somesvara If ( Later Chalukya of Kalyan }, 
1070-1118 Rajendra Kulottunga Chola. 
1073 Utkarsha ( Kashmir ). 
1076-1126 Vikramanka Later Chalukya. 
1076-1142 Anantavarman Eastern Ganga. 
1078 Prithviraja I ( Chabamana ). 
1080-1100 Chandra:Gabadavala. 

1080 Mahipala II ( Pala ) 

1080 Samantasena ( Bengal ). 
1080-1124 Yasahkarna (Chedi). 

1081 Vairisinkka (Guhilot). 
1081-1104 Lakshmadeva ( Paramara ). 
1082 Surapala (Pala). 

1084-1130 Ramapala (Fala). 

1084-1168 Hemachendra J ain Pandit. 
1084-1115 Anantapala (Silabira, Thana) 


1089 Harsha (Kasbmir). 

1093 Ajayadeva ( Chahamana ). 

1093-1143 Jayasinha (Anhilwad). 

1094 Vijay asinha (Guhilot). 

T100 Hemantasena ( Bengal ). 

1100 Probable dats of founding of Mandi state 
1100 Sallakshana ( Chandella ). 

1101 Uchchala ( Kashmir ). 

1104-1133 Naravarman ( Faramara ). 

1110 Javavarman ( Chandella ). 


1110-1155 Gavindachandra ( Gahadavala ), 
3111-1128 Sussala ( Kashmir ). 

1113-1160 Prola ( Andhra ). 

1118 Arisinha ( Guhilot). 

1118 Vikrama ( Chola ). 

1119-1199 Lakshmanasena ( Bengal ). 


1120 Prithvirivarman ( Chandella ). 
1125 Arncraja ( Chahamana ). 

1125 Apa: Aditya ( Silahadra, Thana), 
1125 Gayakarna ( Chedi )e 

1125-1165 Madanavarman ( Chandella ). 
1126 Somesvara II[ ( Later Chalukya ). 


1129 = Chanda ( Guhilot ). 
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1139 *Pariharas take Gwalior fort from Kachhwabas, 
1130 Kumarapala ( Pala). 

1133 Naravarman ( Paramara ). 

1138 Yaégovarman ( Paramara ). 

1135 Kulottunga ( Chola ). 

1136 Gopala ( Pala ). 

1138 Jagadekamalla ( Later Chalukya ). 
1140 Vijayasinha ( Guhilot ) 

1140 Madanapala ( Pala ). 

1142 Jayavarman ( Paramara ). 

1142 Kamarnava Eastern Ganga 


1143-1173 Kumarapala ( Anhilwad ). 
1144-1160 Ajayavarman ( Paramara ). 
1144-1155 Harapala ( Silahara, Thana ). 
(1146-1165 Rajaraja IIT ( Chola ). 


1148 Rajatarangini finished 

1149 Birth of Prithviraj III 

1150 Building of Jagannath temple by Chodaganga. 
1150 Kumarapala invades Ajmer. 
1450-1182 Taila II ( Later Chalukya ). 

1152 Visala Chahamana takes Delhi. 
1152 Narsinha Chadi. . 
1153 Harakeli drama composed br Visala Chahadhm&na.. 
1155 Ranasinha ( Guhilot ). 

1155-1170 Vijayapala ( Gahadavala ). 

1155 Mallikarjuna (Silahara, Thana). 
1157 Founding of Ajmer. 

1160 Vindhyavarman (Paramara). 

1160 Jayasinna (Chedi). 

1161 Govindapala (Pala). 

1161-1191 Rudra (Andhra). 

1162 Bhimasinha (Guhilot). 

1162 Rebellion of Vijjana ( Kalachtri ). 
1165 Usurpation by Vijjana A 

1167 Soyideva Kalachtri (Kalyan). 
1167 Rajaraja If Eastern Ganga. 
1168-1203 Paramardideva (Chandella). 

1170 Jayachandra (Gahadavalla). 

1172 Rajadhiraja (Chola). 

1172 Muezzuddin Ghori takes Ghazni. 
1173 Samauntasinha ( Guhilot ). 

1173 Ajayapala ( Anhilwad ). 
1173-1220 Vira Ballala (Hoyazala). 

3174 Prithviraja’s fight with Kaimasa. 
i173 Mahammad Ghori seizes Multan. 
1178 Hariégchandra (Paramara). 


i178 Defeat of Ghori by Gujarat army. 
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1178 Kulottunga ITI (Chola). 
1178-1231 Bhima II (Bhola) Anhilwad. 


1179 First defeat of Ghori by Prithviraj. 
1179 Ghori takes Peshawar, 
1180 Mahendrapala (Pala) 


1180-1198 Vijayasinha (Chedi). 
1180-1210 Subhatavarman (Paramiara). 


1181 Mahammad Ghori invades Lahore. 
1182 Prithviraja defeats Paramardin. 
1182 End of Kalachtri usurpation in Kalyan. 
1182-1189 Somesvara IV (Later Chalukya). 
1184 Kumarasinha (Guhilot ). 
1184 Mahammad Ghori invades Lahore again, 
1185 Prithviraj marries Sanyogita. 
1187 Bhillama founds independent rule at Deogiri 
1190 Rajaraja III (Chola). 
1191 Prithviraja defeats Ghori a second time. 
1191 Mahadeva (Andhra). 
1192 Defeat and death of Prithviraja. 
1192 Aniyanka Bhima Eastern Ganga. 
1193 Kutubuddin takes Merut and Delhi. 
1193 Defeat anJ death of Jaichand. 
1195 Mathanasinha (Guhilot). 
1195 Kutubuddin suppresses rebellion of Hariraja at Ajmer 
1196 Shibabuddin Ghori takes the fort of Gwalior. 
1197 Kutubuddin invades Gujarat. 
1198-1260 Ganapati (Andhra). 
1199 Kutubuddin takes Anhilwad. 
1199 Mahammad Bakhtyar plunders Bihar (Vikramaégila). 
1202 ‘i 7 seizes Nadia (Bengal). 
1202 Kutubuddin invades and takes Kalanjar. 
203-1245 Trailokyavarman (Chandella). 
1205 Assassination of Shihabuddin Ghori. 
1208 Kutubuddin takes Badaun. 
1210 Arjunavarman (Paramara). 
1216 Turks invade Mewad and destroy Nagda. 
1216 Devapala (Paramara). 
1227 Altamash takes Ranathambhor. 

B i » Gwalior fort. 
1234 Invades Malwa (Bhelsa and Ujjain). 


1235 Destruction of Mahakala temple. 
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